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CHAPTER  X. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  DRESDEN,  CULM,  AND  DENNEWITZ. 

AUGUST — OCTOBER  1813. 

When  the  Grand  Armj  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  chap. 
crossed  the  Bohemian  frontier  and  assembled  under  the 
walls  of  Prague,  the  object  was  to  form,  bj  a  junction  with  i8i3. 
the  Austrian  forces  in  that  province,  an  imposing  army, 
which  was  estimated  vaguely  at  200,000  combatants, 

^  ^  ^  reigns  for 

destined  to  descend  from  the  salient  bastion  which  Bohe-  the  cani- 
mia  formed  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  threaten  the  com- 
munications  of  the  French  Emperor  with  the  Rhine,  and, 
by  turning,  render  nugatory  all  the  vast  preparations  he 
had  made  for  maintaining  himself  on  the  Elbe.  The  design 
formed  at  Trachenberg,  and  subsequently  matured  by  the 
aid  of  the  celebrated  French  general,  Moreau,  who  had 
come  from  America  to  join  the  Allied  armies,  was  ably 
conceived,  and  promised  the  greatest  results  if  vigorously 
carried  into  execution.  But  it  required  for  its  full 
development  a  larger  efficient  force  than  the  Allied  sove¬ 
reigns  had  at  their  disposal,  and  a  degree  of  unity  in 
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council  and  precision  in  moYements  ^yllicll  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  in  a  huge  array,  composed  of  the  armies  of 
the  three  great  military  powers,  not  accustomed  to  act 
together,  and  mutually  jealous  of  each  other’s  directions. 
Seventy-five  thousand  Russians  and  twenty-five  thousand 
Prussians  had  crossed  the  Moldau  on  the  l7th,  18th, 
and  19th  August,  in  the  highest  spirits  and  finest  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Austrians  had  held  out  assurances  that 
these  would  be  joined  by  120,000  troops  of  their  nation. 
But  though  their  total  array  in  arms  in  Bohemia  was 
little  short  of  that  amount,  yet  the  proportion  of  it  cap¬ 
able  of  undertaking  the  duties  of  a  campaign,  and  stand¬ 
ing  in  line  with  the  veterans  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  did 
not  exceed  80,000  ;  and  from  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
contingent,  5000  were  to  be  deducted,  from  the  effects  of 
fatigue  and  sickness,  before  the  campaign  commenced. 
Thus,  at  the  very  utmost,  not  more  than  170,000  men 
could  be  relied  on  for  active  operations  beyond  the 
mountain  frontier  in  the  Saxon  plain — a  great  force  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  hardly  adequate  to  the  arduous  under¬ 
taking  of  expelling  from  its  fortified  position  the  enor¬ 
mous  multitude  wdiich  Napoleon  had  there  collected.^ 

For  the  army,  which  the  unwearied  energy  and  admir¬ 
able  organisation  of  the  French  Emperor  had  now  as¬ 
sembled  under  his  immediate  command  at  Dresden,  was 
immense,  and  such  as  went  far  to  justify  the  confidence 
in  his  good  fortune  which  had  led  him  to  reject  the 
Austrian  proposals  and  hazard  all  on  the  doubtful  issue 
of  war.  We  have  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers,  founded 
on  the  Imperial  muster-rolls  in  the  archives  of  Paris, 
that,  independent  of  the  army  of  100,000  men,  or  there¬ 
by,  which  was  opposed  to  Marshal  Blucher  in  Silesia, 
Napoleon  had  no  less  than  172,000  men  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  orders,  in  and  around  Dresden,  stretching  from 
the  Bohemian  Mountains  on  the  right  to  Torgau  on 
the  left.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  .placed  110,000 
men  under  the  orders  of  Oudinot,  Girard,  and  Davoust, 
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to  threaten  Berlin  ;  there  were  20,000  in  Bayaria,  chap. 
60,000  in  Italy,  and  90,000  veterans  in  garrison  on  the 
Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  in  Dantzic.  ''"  In  all,  he  had  550,000 
men  in  arms,  of  whom,  after  making  every  deduction  for 
garrisons,  non-elFective,  and  sick,  at  least  170,000  could 
be  relied  on  as  available,  under  the  Emperor  in  person, 
in  the  centre,  and  90,000  under  each  of  his  lieutenants 
opposed  to  the  armies  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  on  the  flank.  The  forces  of  the  Coalition  were, 
numerically,  at  least  equal  to  this  immense  force,  and, 
indeed,  are  estimated  by  M.  Thiers  at  800,000  men  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  or  advancing  through  Poland  from 
Russia.^  This  statement  of  the  Allied  force,  however,  is  ^Thiers, xvi. 

259. 

not  drawn  by  the  French  historian  from  any  official 
sources,  and  is  very  much  exaggerated.  It  is  reduced  by 
the  more  moderate  estimate  of  Sir  George  Cathcart,  who 
had  access  to  good  sources  of  information,  on  the  Allied 
side,  to  301,000  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  while 
the  French  active  force  in  the  same  limits  is  given  at 
391,000,  as  already  stated.^  Wilson,  however,  shows  ^  Cathcart, 
that  this  under-estimates  the  Austrians  by  about  40,000.  ' 

Probably  wa  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  the 
force  of  each  party  at  the  amount  stated  by  the  best 
informed  on  their  own  side,  as  in  that  way  accuracy  is 
most  likely  to  be  obtained,  and  exaggeration  is  least  to 
be  apprehended.  Judging  by  this  standard,  the  fair 
inference  seems  to  be  that,  for  active  operations  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Rhine,  the  French  had,  in  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,  390,000  men,  and  the  Allies  340,000  ; 
but  that  these  numbers  would  be  nearly  reversed,  and 
the  balance  turned  the  other  way,  if  the  contest  were 
considerably  prolonged,  and  the  Allies  had  time  to  bring 

*  Their  exact  disposition  was  as  follows : — In  Silesia,  under  Macdonald,  op¬ 
posed  to  Blucher,  100,000  ;  along  the  Bohemian  frontier,  watching  the  passes, 

100,000  ;  reserve  under  Napoleon  near  Bautzen,  72,000  ;  under  Oudinot,  menac¬ 
ing  Berlin,  68,000  ;  under  Girard,  in  front  of  Magdeburg,  12,000 ;  under 
Davoust  at  Hamburg,  25,000  French  and  10,000  Danes — Total,  387,000. — 

Thiers,  xvi.  258. 
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2  Lend.  109, 
110;  Cath- 
cart,  210, 
211;  Thiers, 
xvi.  257, 
259. 


all  tlieir  distant  reserves  into  action.  This  numerical 
superiority,  already  considerable,  was  seriously  enhanced 
in  the  outset  of  hostilities  by  the  concentrated  position 
of  the  French  forces,  their  command  of  all  the  fortresses 
on  the  Elbe  and  the  entire  passages  over  that  river,  and 
the  comparative  dispersion  of  the  Allied  armies,  and 
severance  of  the  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg, 
in  Bohemia,  from  the  two  others  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.^ 

Determined,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  to  take  the 
initiative  in  hostilities,  Napoleon,  before  the  expiry  of 
the  armistice,  had  given  orders  for  the  concentration  of 
seven  corps — viz.,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  11th 
— with  the  Guards  and  three  corps  of  reserve  cavalry,  to 
oppose  the  Allies  in  Silesia,  where  their  Grand  Army  was 
then  placed.  As  this  force  amounted  to  160,000  infan¬ 
try,  and  30,000  cavalry,  with  600  guns,  it  was  much 
larger  than  any  wdiicli  the  Allies,  even  with  the  whole 
aid  of  the  Austrians,  could  have  brought  against  him. 
He  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  gaining  in  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  the  campaign  a  decisive  victory  over  them.  But 
not  content  with  this  great  object,  he  directed  at  the 
same  time  an  advance  against  Berlin  by  the  4th,  7th, 
and  12th  corps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry,  mustering  70,000 
combatants,  who  were  to  be  supported  by  Marshal  Da- 
voust  from  Hamburg,  bringing  up  the  attacking  force  to 
100,000  men.  As  the  army  which  the  Crown  Prince 
could  collect  to  oppose  this  invasion  did  not  at  first 
exceed  70,000,  he  entertained  sanguine  hopes  that  the 
Prussian  capital  would  speedily  fall  into  his  hands  ;  an 
event  which  would  at  once  gratify  his  animosity  against 
Bernadotte,  satiate  his  vengeance  against  Prussia,  and 
strike  a  blow  which  would  resound  throughout  Europe.^ 
But  in  resolving  in  this  manner  on  offensive  operations, 
at  the  same  time,  both  in  Silesia  and  Prussia,  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  same  error,  w^hich  had  proved  so  detrimental 
to  his  fortunes  in  the  Peninsula,  when  he  invaded  Por- 
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tugal  simultaneously  with  Andalusia,  and  fatal  in  Russia,  chap. 
when  he  advanced  to  Moscow,  leaving  the  w^ar  in  Spain 
still  unconcluded.  I813. 

The  cross-march  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  into 
Bohemia,  of  which  the  French  Emperor  immediately  Mutual  ad- 
received  intelligence,  made  no  alterations  on  these  plans.  nTpoTgou 
On  the  contrary,  it  only  prompted  him  the  more  to  carry 
them  out,  because  it  left  Blucher  in  Silesia  now  ^^to- 
gether  detached  from  the  Grand  Army,  and  with  a  com-  Aug.  19. 
paratively  small  force  alone  exposed  to  his  blows.  Blu- 
cher’s  orders,  intended  to  favour  and  prove  a  diversion  to 
the  operations  of  the  Grand  Army,  were  to  advance  in 
force  against  the  enemy,  and  disquiet  him  at  all  points — 
avoiding,  however,  a  general  engagement — and  imme¬ 
diately  falling  back  when  the  presence  of  the  Guards 
and  cuirassiers  showed  that  the  Emperor  was  in  com¬ 
mand  in  person.  Previous  to  advancing,  Napoleon,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 9th  August,  moved  in  person  through  the 
mountains  beyond  Gabel  to  the  summit  of  the  defile,  from 
whence  he  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  Bohemian  plains. 

He  then  assembled  all  the  cures  and  most  intelligent 
persons  of  the  district,  and,  after  his  usual  fashion,  over¬ 
whelmed  them  with  questions  as  to  the  directions  of  the 
march  of  the  Allied  forces,  the  amount  of  their  troops,  and 
the  whole  particulars  of  their  advance.  Having  satisfied 
himself,  from  the  answers  to  these  questions,  that  they 
were  moving  on  Prague,  and  that  several  days  must 
elapse  before  they  could  recross  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  and  threaten  his  communications  with  the 
Rhine,  he  halted  and  turned  back  into  Silesia.  He 
thought,  and  with  reason,  that  he  had  time  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow  against  Blucher,  now  abandoned  to  his  own  odei.  i.  2b. 
resources,  before  the  Allied  Grand  Army  could  possibly  u.  2^,240’. 
descend  from  the  Boehmerwald  into  the  Saxon  plains.^ 

Meanwhile,  Blucher,  in  conformity  with  his  orders,  was 
vigorously  pressing  the  French  corps  opposed  to  him  in 
Silesia.  Ney  at  this  time  had  the  command  of  the  forces 
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CHAP,  left  in  that  quarter;  and  he  had  under  him,  besides  his  own 
corps,  those  of  Lauriston,  Macdonald,  and  Marmont,  a  force 

- estimated  by  Napoleon  at  100,000  men.  Notwithstand- 

Retreftof  magnitude  of  this  force,  which  was  considerably 

siks/a^  greater  than  that  of  Blucher  to  which  it  was  opposed,  such 
before  was-thc  vivacity  of  the  Prussian  general’s  attack  that  the 

Aug  17  French  gave  way  before  him  at  all  points.  Ney  fell  back 

Aug.  18.  night  of  the  1  7th  from  Liegnitz ;  next  day  the 

linj  10, 11 ;  Katzbach  was  passed  at  all  points  ;  and  Blucher  con- 
Thieis!'l\i.’tinued  to  press  upon  the  French  with  such  vigour  that  by 
cfdeufUi.  fliG  20th  Ney  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate  Buntzlau, 
and  fall  back  at  all  points  behind  the  Bober.^ 

This  vigorous  irruption  of  Blucher  had  the  effect  of 
Napoleon  at  oucc  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  from 
anTrepXes  tlio  Operations  of  the  Allies  in  Bohemia.  He  no  sooner 
received  advices  of  the  forward  movement  of  the  Prus- 
Aug.  21,  gian  general,  than  he  stopped  his  advance  upon  Gabel 
into  Bohemia,  and,  turning  to  the  east  Avith  his  Guards 
and  reserves,  was  soon  upon  the  Bober,  which  he  passed 
on  a  bridge  of  pontoons.  This  formidable  reinforcement, 
and  still  more  the  prestige  and  energy  of  the  chief  Avho 
led  it,  changed  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Allies  were  now 
in  presence  of  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  160,000  men  ; 
and  although,  including  the  reserves  in  the  rear,  Blucher 
had  nearly  100,000  men  under  his  command,  this  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  resisting  the  assault  of  such  a  mass 
led  by  such  a  chief.  Blucher’s  orders,  too,  were,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  in  the 
enemy’s  ranks,  to  suspend  his  advance  and  fail  back.  No 
sooner  was  he  apprised,  by  the  increased  vigour  of  the 
enemy’s  resistance,  and  the  appearance  of  the  well-knoivn 
plumes  and  helmets  of  the  Guards,  that  he  was  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Emperor  in  person,  than  he  gave  orders  to 
retire  at  all  points  towards  Jauer.  The  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  however,  was  not  effected  Avithout  serious  loss.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  powerful  reinforcement  they  had  received, 
and  the  presence  of  their  chief,  the  French  generals  and 
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soldiers  resumed  the  offensive  with  the  utmost  vigour,  chap. 
Lauriston  and  Macdonald,  followed  by  the  Emperor  in 
person,  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  debouched  from  isis. 
Lowenberg  on  the  right,  while  Nej  and  Marmont  crossed 
at  Buntzlau  on  the  left.  Maison,  with  the  leading  divi¬ 
sion  of  Lauriston^s  corps,  threw  back  D’York,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  pressed  vehemently 
on  Blucher.  The  Prussian  general,  in  consequence,  fell 
back  behind  the  Haynau,  a  little  stream  between  the  Bober 
and  the  Katzbach  ;  but  he  sustained  a  loss  of  3000  men  in  Aug.  22. 
his  retreat.  The  pursuit  was  continued  through  the  whole 
of  the  following  day  with  increased  vigour ;  and  the  Allies,  ^^267^-^’* 
after  having  opposed  a  stout  resistance,  were  driven  over 
the  Katzbach,  with  the  loss,  in  all,  since  hostilities  werei^;  kaiu, 

y  ’  ii,  244-247  • 

renewed,  of  6000  men,  while  the  French  were  not  weak-  110.’ 
ened  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  number.^ 

While  these  operations  were  going  forward  on  the  right  ^ 
bank  of  the  Elbe  in  Silesia,  movements  of  a  still  more  Operations 

•  •  xiof  tb®  Allies 

important  and  decisive  character  were  commencing  on  the  in  Bohemia, 
part  of  the  Grand  Allied  Army  in  Bohemia.  Following  oresS°^*^ 
up  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  at  Trachenberg,  this 
army  received  orders  to  cross  the  Erzgebirge  range,  and 
descend  in  several  columns  on  the  main  road  to  Dresden, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French  position.  This  movement 
began  on  the  21st,  the  very  day  when  Napoleon,  on  the  Aug.  21. 
other  bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  commencing  his  vigorous  onset 
on  Blucher,  and  the  prescribed  order  of  march  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Beginning  on  the  right,  the  corps  of  Wittgenstein 
and  Kleist  were  to  pass  the  defile  of  Nollendorf  and 
Peterswalde,  and  follow  the  high-road  from  Toplitz  to 
Dresden.  This  road  ran  near  the  intrenched  camp  at 
Pirna,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  Great  Frederick,  and 
close  to  the  fort  of  Koenigstein,  both  of  which  required 
to  be  observed.  The  second  column,  with  which  were 
the  Russian  headquarters  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was 
to  march  by  the  defile  of  Altenberg  and  Barenstein.  A 
third,  composed  entirely  of  Austrians,  with  whom  were 
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cHAr.  the  imperial  and  royal  headquarters,  was  to  move  on 
Komniotau,  and  enter  Saxony  by  the  road  to  Leipsic ; 

1813.  and  as  soon  as  this  column  reached  Marienberg,  it  was 
ordered  to  turn  to  the  right  and  march  by  Toplitz  and 
Saida  on  Dresden.  A  fourth  column,  composed  of  Aus¬ 
trian  new  levies  under  Klenau,  was  to  march  by  Anna- 

1  General  bcrg,  and  continue  its  route  by  Freyburg  on  Dresden. 
'^I^li^se  columns  were  all  in  full  march  on  the  22d,  and  it 

Cathcait  ^  before  the  advanced-guard  fell  in  with  the 

213, 214;  posts  of  St  Cyr,  who  was  stationed  in  the  camp  of 

Thiers*  XVI,  ^ 

268-270.  '  Pirna  and  in  front  of  Dresden  with  his  corps,  22,000 
strong.^ 


8. 

Their  ad¬ 
vance  to 
Dresden. 
Aug.  25. 


Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities.  Marshal  St  Cyr  was 
no  match  for  the  overwhelming  force  thus  directed  against 
him.  He  had  clearly  foreseen  it,  and  urged  Napoleon 
to  make  provision  accordingly ;  but  the  Emperor  for  once 
was  at  fault,  and  had  thrown  all  his  disposable  forces  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  restrain  the  incursion  of 


Blucher.  On  the  evening  of  the  2 2d,  Wittgenstein’s  ad¬ 
vanced-guard  encountered  the  French  outposts,  attacked 
the  lines  of  Pirna  with  the  bayonet,  and  carried  them, 
though  defended  by  the  whole  division  of  General  Bon¬ 
net.  A  part  of  the  French  retired  upon  Dresden  ;  the 
remainder  crossed  the  Elbe  on  bridges  of  boats,  and  got 
off.  After  this  success,  no  further  resistance  was  attempted. 
Koenigstein  was  blockaded  ;  and  the  different  corps,  pur¬ 
suing  the  routes  assigned  to  them,  were,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  25th,  with  the  exception  of  Klenau’s  corps,  which 
was  a  day’s  march  in  the  rear,  all  grouped  in  the  valleys 
which  lay  behind  the  amphitheatre  of  swelling  hills,  rising 
Lewau’S'  one  behind  another,  which  form  the  beautiful  boundary 
J^a-h^Aug  oil  the  south  and  west  of  the  plain  of  Dresden.  Witt- 
gonstein’s  advanced-guard,  closely  following  the  enemy, 
cart,  214,  had  already  reached  the  suburbs  of  Dresden,  and  the 

215  ■  St  Cyr  ^ 

iv.  78  80 vicinity  of  the  splendid  ornamental  enclosure  called  the 
^am,u.  Garten,  lying  close  to  the  walls  of  the  southern 

side.^  A  chain  of  pickets  was  established  in  a  wide 
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circle,  all  round  the  southern  and  western  side  of  the  chap. 
Saxon  capital ;  and  the  Allied  sovereigns,  riding  to  the 
front  corps,  reached,  and  long  rested  on,  a  projecting  ibi3. 
eminence,  the  end  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Bohemian 
Mountains,  from  whence,  in  the  serenity  of  a  beautiful 
evening  in  autumn,  they  had  a  perfect  view  of  Dresden, 
its  smiling  environs,  and  the  windings  of  the  Elbe,  des¬ 
tined  so  soon  to  be  the  theatre  of  a  sanguinary  and 
memorable  conflict. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Allied  generals  was  to  ^ 
have  moved  upon  the  French  communications  with  Leip-  Changes  in 
sic  and  the  Rhine,  and  thus  draw  Napoleon  from  his  plan  of  at- 
strongholds  on  the  Elbe  into  the  Saxon  plains,  where  Aug!  24. 
their  superior  cavalry  might  operate  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  This  design,  which  *\vas  perfectly  suited  to 
the  state  of  affairs  when  the  bulk  of  Napoleons  forces 
was  in  and  around  Dresden,  became,  however,  less  advis¬ 
able  when  he  had  thrown  the  greater  part  of  them  across 
the  Elbe  to  combat  Blucher,  and  after  the  intelligence 
received  on  the  23d  of  the  easy  capture  of  the  camp  of 
Pirna.  At  the  same  time,  the  comparatively  small  force 
left  under  St  Cyr  for  the  protection  of  Dresden,  sug¬ 
gested  the  project  of  a  sudden  advance  upon  that  city, 
which  it  was  hoped  might  be  carried  by  a  coup-d.e-main 
before  Napoleon,  now  far  advanced  towards  Liegnitz  in 
pursuit  of  Blucher,  could  return  for  its  relief.  Orders  ac¬ 
cordingly  were  given  to  all  the  columns  to  converge  upon 
Dresden ;  but  the  Austrian  corps,  which  were  far  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  road  to  Freyburg,  in  the  same  plain,  could 
not  be  brought  into  action  for  two  days.  This  change  of 
plan,  in  the  middle  of  an  operation  in  which  hours  re¬ 
quired  to  be  counted,  as  Napoleon  with  his  Guards  and  1  iii- 
reserves  was  known  to  be  hastening  back  to  the  threat- 

o  ^  ^  2lf)  ;  Bout. 

ened  point,  proved  extremely  prejudicial,  and  was  the  28  ;^st^Cyr, 
real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  well-conceived  movement  Fain,  ii. 253. 
in  which  it  occurred.^ 

But  while  indecision  as  to  an  attack  on  the  Saxon 
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capital  thus  pervaded  the  Allied  councils,  the  utmost 
alarm  existed  in  Dresden  lest  the  town  should  be  taken 
before  the  anxiouslj-expected  succour  could  arrive  for  its 
relief.  St  Cjr  almost  hourly  despatched  messengers  to 
the  Emperor,  with  accounts  constantly  more  pressing  of 
the  advance  of  the  Allies,  their  vast  numbers,  and  for¬ 
midable  artillery,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  its  being 
immediately  carried  by  assault.  In  truth,  the  Allies 
had  now  performed  successfully  the  greatest  feat  in 
strategy  ;  they  had  thrown  themselves  in  almost  irresist¬ 
ible  strength  on  the  enemy’s  communications  without 
compromising  their  own.  They  stood,  on  the  evening  of 
the  2.0th,  in  great  numbers  on  the  direct  line  to  Leipsic 
and  the  Rhine ;  their  light  troops  inundated  the  wdiole 
of  Saxony  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army;  and  their 
main  body,  120,000  strong,  with  500  guns,  formed  a 
vast  semicircle,  surrounding  within  cannon-shot  the  whole 
of  the  old  town  of  Dresden  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
The  troops,  it  is  true,  were  extremely  fatigued  with  the 
forced  marches  they  had  made  almost  incessantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  days,  and  Klenau’s  entire  corps,  25,000 
strong,  were  still  a  day’s  march  in  the  rear ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  troops  in  the  town  were  only  30,000,  and 
tlie  defences  consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  few"  earth  re¬ 
doubts,  w"Ooden  palisades,  and  enclosure-walls,  wdiich  could 
not  be  expected  to  resist  for  many  hours  a  concentric  fire 
of  the  heavy  artillery  which  was  arranged  on  the  heights 
around  the  city.^ 

In  these  circumstances,  it  w"as  anxiously  debated  at  the 
Allied  headquarters,  whether  an  immediate  attack  should 
be  hazarded  on  the  town,  or  it  should  be  delayed  till 
Klenau  had  come  up,  and  the  whole  Allied  force  was 
assembled.  On  the  one  hand,  it  w"as  strongly  urged  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  General  Jomini  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  at  latest  at  daybreak  on  the  fol- 
low"ing  morning;  that  notwithstanding  his  boasted  activity, 
they  had  now"  anticipated  Napoleon  at  the  decisive  point ; 
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that  the  newlj-constructed  defences  of  Dresden,  consist-  chap. 
ing  chiefly  of  wooden  palisades,  could  not  long  resist  the 
attack  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
guns,  which  could  be  concentrated  for  the  assault ;  that 
though  undoubtedly  the  place  could  not  be  carried  Avith- 
out  a  heavy  loss,  yet  that  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
advantage  of  winning,  in  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  the 
centre  of  tiie  enemy’s  defensive  line,  with  its  garrison  and 
immense  military  stores  ;  that  the  Allies,  thus  masters  of 
the  principal  passage  over  the  Elbe,  would  at  once  gain 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  able  to  operate  at  plea¬ 
sure  on  either  bank,  which  Napoleon  had  made  such 
efforts  to  secure  to  himself ;  but  that  these  advantages 
could  not  be  gained  if  this  attack  were  delayed  more 
than  twelve  hours,  as  next  day  the  French  Emperor  would 
arrive  with  his  Guards  and  reserves,  and  turn  the  scale 
in  his  own  favour.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  Lord  Cathcart  strongly  supported  it.  He  had 
ridden  alone  behind  the  Grosse  Garten,  betAveen  Plauen 
and  Raecknitz,  to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  enemy’s  out¬ 
posts,  and  reported  that  the  AA^ay  was  clear  and  everything 
ready  for  the  assault.  On  the  other  hand,  Schwartzen- 
berg  and  the  Avhole  Austrian  generals  strongly  insisted 
on  the  fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  absence  of  Klenau’s 
corps,  and  the  inexpedience  of  putting  in  hazard  the  great 
advantage  already  gained,  of  having  got  possession  of  the  302, 
enemy’s  communications,  by  an  unnecessary  and  perilous  . 
attack,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  might  induce  the  most  ^le, 

’  .  .  ^  liond. 

serious  disasters.  This  opinion,  after  an  animated  dis- uf;  u^ers, 
cussion,  prevailed ;  it  Avas  resolved  not  to  hazard  an  299. 
assault.^  * 

“  On  this  occasion,”  says  Sir  George  Cathcart,  “  while 
the  important  conference  of  sovereigns  and  chiefs  was 
going  on  at  a  little  distance  from  us.  General  Moreau, 

*  The  author  received  the  account  of  this  important  conference  from  Lord 
Cathcart  himself,  and  he  was  entirely  corroborated  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
who  gave  the  same  account  of  it,  and  was  also  present. 
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CHAP,  who  was  either  not  invited  to  join,  or  studiously  kept 
aloof  from  it,  was  conversing  familiarly  in  English,  which 
1813.  he  spoke  perfectly,  and  smoking  his  cigar,  with  the  author 

Remarkable  somo  otliors  of  the  suite.  We  asked  him  whether  the 
conversation  towu  WRS  to  be  attacked  1  He  told  us  he  was  glad  to 
Cathcartand  gay  tlio  towu  was  uot  to  be  attacked,  and  that  the  inten- 
Aug.  tion  had  been  given  up,  ‘  for,’  said  he,  ‘  its  fortifications 
are  in  good  repair,  and  within  the  town,  as  well  as  in  the 
faubourg,  houses  have  been  loopholed.  There  is  a  garri¬ 
son  of  35,000  men  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  if  attacked 
with  determination  by  the  superior  forces  at  our  disposal, 
it  might  be  taken  with  a  loss  of  5000,  perhaps  even 
15,000  men.  We  are  already  on  Napoleon’s  communica- 
1  Cath.  216.  tions.  The  possession  of  the  town  is  no  object — it  will 
fall  of  itself  at  a  future  time.”^ 

But  although  the  idea  of  an  assault  was  thus  abandoned 

13.  * 

Accident  at  the  headquarters  of  the  sovereigns,  yet  it  took  place 
iSiught  on  nevertheless,  owing  to  a  very  singular  circumstance,  arising 
an  assault.  variety  of  separate  authorities  which  obtained  in 

the  Allied  army.  Great  jealousy,  as  already  observed, 
existed  there  as  to  the  party  which  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  supreme  command;  and  the  Russians,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  were  so  distrustful  of  the  Austrian  generalissimo 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  conceal  his  command 
from  them  by  having  all  the  orders  to  the  troops  of  that 
nation  conveyed  through  Barclay  de  Tolly.  Schwartzen- 
berg  had  the  evening  before  sent  instructions  through  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  Radetsky,  destined  for  celebrity  in  future 
days,  for  a  demonstration  against  Dresden  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  which  might  or  might  not  be  converted  into  a 
serious  attack,  according  as  it  might  seem  or  not,  when  it 
was  commenced,  to  promise  success.  When  the  plan  of  an 
attack  on  Dresden  was  abandoned  at  the  conference  held 
late  on  the  evening  before  —  a  resolution  confirmed  in 
another  council  held  early  the  next  day — he  promised  to 
countermand  the  orders.  AVhether  it  was  the  difficulty  of 
doing  so,  or  that  counter  orders  did  not,  through  the  im- 
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perial  Austrian  and  Russian  staffs,  arriye  in  time  to  cancel  chap. 
the  previous  directions,  certain  it  is  that  an  attack  took 
place  on  tlie  Grosse  Garten,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  isis. 
by  the  corps  of  Kleist,  which,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  led 
to  the  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  that  important 
enclosure  by  the  Allied  troops.  Upon  this  the  French,  in 
obedience  evidently  to  orders  from  their  chief,  abandoned 
their  whole  positions  outside  the  works,  and  retired  at  all 
points  into  the  intrenched  camp  in  front  of  the  line  of  the 
old  ramparts,  now  almost  entirely  demolished,  where  f^^JiThjers  xvi 
prepared  to  make  a  desperate  resistance.  This  camp  con- 
sisted  of  four  large  redoubts,  strengthened  by  palisades,  217,^218; 
and  armed  with  heavy  artillery,  capable  of  long  retarding,  112.  ‘ 
if  not  withstanding,  the  most  formidable  attacks.^ 

This  success,  and  the  intelligence  received  of  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  in  person  in  Dresden,  to  be  speedily  followed  An  attack 
by  that  of  the  Guards  and  reserves,  induced  the  Austrian  is  again  re- 
commander-in-chief  again  to  alter  his  plans,  and  hazard, 
what  he  called  in  his  bulletin  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle  which  ensued,  “  a  strong  reconnoissance^’  against 
Dresden,  but  which,  in  truth,  was  either  intended  to  be, 
or  ere  long  became,  a  general  attack  on  that  city."'^  At  Aug.  26. 
three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  Allied  army  was 
in  motion  at  all  points,  and  in  five  massy  columns,  each 
preceded  by  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  against  the 
French  redoubts  around  the  town.  Wittgenstein  com¬ 
manded  the  right,  having  on  his  left  Kleist’s  Prussians, 
who  had  just  won  the  Grosse  Garten,  and  he  was 
to  attack  the  barrier  of  Pirna,  in  front  of  which  strong 
batteries  had  been  erected,  which  rendered  the  advance  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Kleist  advanced  through  217,  218 ; 
the  Grosse  Garten,  and  was  to  attack  the  barriers  beyond  99, 100 
it.^  In  the  centre,  the  Austrians  under  Colloredo  directed  Lond.  n3.  ’ 
their  masses  against  the  Garten  Moczinski,  and  the  gate 

*  “  The  Prince  Marshals  order,”  says  Wilson,  was  limited  to  the  assault  of 
the  exterior  redoubts.  The  generals  commanding  at  the  different  points  were 
to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  further  operations.” — Wilson,  ii.  248. 
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of  Doliiia  and  Freyberg,  wliicli  were  near  it,  while,  on  the 
extreme  left,  other  Austrians,  forming  the  advanced-guard 
of  Klenau’s  corps,  which  was  now  coming  up,  formed 
towards  Plauen  columns  of  attack  on  the  heights,  menac¬ 
ing,  .indeed,  and  from  which  a  violent  fire  of  artillery 
issued,  but  which  were  not  apparently  destined  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  conflict  which  followed. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon,  redoubling  his  energy  with  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  was  hastening  back  with  all 
his  disposable  forces  to  the  Saxon  capital.  It  was  at 
Lowenberg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  evening  of  the  2  2d,  that  he 
first  received  intelligence  of  the  ajiproach  of  the  enemy 
in  great  strength  to  Dresden,  and  he  immediately  halted 
his  Guards  and  reserves,  and,  giving  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  to  follow  Blucher,  consisting  of  Lauriston  s, 
Macdonald^  and  Ney’s  corps,  with  Sebastianfs  cavalry,  to 
Macdonald,  he  himself,  taking  Ney  along  with  him,  made 
every  preparation,  in  the  utmost  haste,  to  return  to  Dres¬ 
den.  He  took  with  him  the  entire  Guard  and  reserve 
cavalry,  with  the  corps  of  Marmont,  which  had  been  the 
least  engaged;  and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to 
Vandamme  and  Victor  to  fall  back  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  also  to  the  same  capital,  leaving  Poniatowski  to 
guard  the  defile  of  Zittau,  through  which  pursuit  might  be 
apprehended.  By  this  concentration  of  force  he  reckoned 
on  having  in  four  days  80,000,  in  six,  180,000  men 
grouped  around  Dresden;  and  he  thought  there  was  no 
doubt  that  St  Oyr  could  hold  the  intrenched  camp  there 
till  these  succours  arrived.  The  same  evening  he  de¬ 
spatched  Murat  to  the  Saxon  capital  to  report  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  encourage  St  Cyr,  who  was  writing  very 
despondingly  as  to  his  means  of  defence,  and  assure  him 
of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  elite  of 
the  army,  to  his  support.  On  the  day  following,  he  de¬ 
spatched  General  Gourgaud,  afterwards  his  faithful  com¬ 
panion  at  St  Helena,  on  the  same  destination,  to  whom  he 
verbally  communicated  the  strongest  words  of  encourage- 
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ment  to  be  repeated  to  Murat  and  St  Cjr.  Meamvhile  chap. 
the  Emperor  himself  marched,  surrounded  by  his  Guards, 
till  noonday  on  the  24th,  by  which  time  he  had  reached  isis. 
Bautzen.  Having  there,  however,  received  still  more  alarm¬ 
ing  advices  from  that  general,  he  advanced  alone  to  Stol- 
pen,  on  the  road  leading  alike  to  Pirna  and  Dresden,  as 
yet  undetermined  whether  to  move  on  the  former  and 
strike  at  the  enemy’s  rear,  or  the  latter,  to  resist  the  front 
attack  of  the  Grand  Army.  He  nourished  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  designs  in  his  breast,  designing  to  march  with  1 20,000 
men  by  Pirna  and  Koenigstein  on  the  enemy’s  communica-irpj^j^j.^ 
tions,  while  St  Cyr,in  his  intrenched  camp,  kept  him  at  bay  2^g 
in  front.  He  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  repeatedly  said  odei.’ 
to  those  around  him,  “  Well,  we  shall  gain  a  great  battle;  Bout. so.  ’ 
we  shall  soon  march  on  Prague,  on  Berlin,  on  Vienna.”^ 

But  ere  long  the  Emperor  was  wakened  from  these 
splendid  dreams  to  the  stern  realities  of  his  situation.  On  Napoleon’s 
the  night  of  the  25  th,  at  eleven  o’clock,  Gourgaud  returned,  pSlTnfn  cL- 
having  accomplished  his  mission  with  extraordinary  speed,  thSo™l 
and  confirmed,  in  the  minutest  particulars,  all  that  St  Cyr 
had  written.  He  reported  that  Dresden  was  environed  the  25th. 
on  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  by  an  immense  army, 
amply  supplied  with  a  formidable  artillery,  and  that  it 
could  not  hold  out  beyond  another  day  without  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  Emperor.  The  lines  of  investiture 
extended  from  Pirna  to  Plauen,  forming  a  vast  semicircle 
around  the  city  on  tlie  western  side,  and  the  Allies  were 
awaiting  only  the  arrival  of  Klenau,  who  was  expected  on 
the  night  of  the  25  th  or  morning  of  the  26  th,  to  make  a 
grand  attack,  which,  from  their  immense  superiority  of 
force,  it  would  be  impossible  for  its  garrison  unaided  to 
resist.  Already  the  accumulation  of  the  enemy’s  best 
troops  around  the  Grosse  Garten  had  become  such  that 
preparations  were  making  to  evacuate  it  on  the  following 
morning.  Strongly  bent  as  the  French  Emperor  was  on 
his  grand  operation  from  the  camp  of  Pirna  with  120,000 
men  on  the  enemy’s  rear,  he  was  staggered  by  this  intel- 
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ligence,  which  seemed  to  render  an  entire  change  of  mea¬ 
sures  necessary.  After  deliberating  an  hour,  he  took  his 
line.  At  midnight  on  the  25th,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
whole  Old  Guard,  which  had  already  arrived  at  Stolpen, 
the  cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg,  and  the  half  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  Teste,  which  were  all  that  had  come  up,  to  set  out  at 
daybreak,  and  march  with  the  utmost  expedition  direct  on 
IsT’st’cyr’  Dresden.  Yandamme  alone,  under  whose  orders  he  placed 
;  40,000  men,  was  to  continue  the  movement  on  tlie  Allied 
254 ;  Grosse  pear  by  Koenigstein.  He  himself  took  a  few  hours  rest, 
374-386.’  and  at  six  set  out  on  horseback  at  the  gallop  for  the  same 
capital.^ 

Before  the  Emperor,  however,  reached  Dresden,  he 
Danger  of  had  ocular  demonstration  how  pressing  affairs  had  be- 
come,  and  how  indispensable  Ins  personal  presence  with 
large  reinforcements  was.  As  he  approached  the  city, 
the  fire  of  the  batteries,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
French  and  Allied  lines,  became  very  violent,  and  the 
Emperor  directed  the  alteration  of  one  of  St  Cyr’s  on  the 
right  bank,  to  enable  it  to  play  with  more  effect  on  those 
of  Wittgenstein  on  the  left.  Presently,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
the  fire  on  either  side  became  so  violent,  that  the  balls 
crossed  over  the  Emperor  s  head,  from  the  Russian  guns 
on  the  one  h^d,  and  the  redoubt  Marcellini  on  the 
other,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  spot  ventre  d 
terre,  as  Odeleben,  an  eyewitness,  says,  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  struck.  Having  in  this  way  got  over  the 
dangerous  ground,  he  galloped  into  Dresden  surrounded 
by  Latour  Maubourg’s  cuirassiers,  and  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  His  arrival  excited  no 
little  surprise  and  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  among 
all  classes.  As  he  passed  the  Great  Bridge,  the  wounded 
soldiers  crept  out  of  their  beds  in  an  hospital  adjoining, 
and  made  the  air  resound  with  cries  of  “Vive  FEmpereur ! 
and  the  joyful  sound,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  city,  and  reanimated  all  in  a 
defence,  which  many  had  begun  to  regard  as  hopeless.^ 


2  Odel.  i. 
249-251  ; 
Thiers,  xvi 
291,  292 ; 
Fain,  ii. 
263,  264. 
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Already  the  Eussian  balls  were  falling  on  the  great  chap. 
bridge,  which  was  soon  ciwded  with  cavalry  and  infantry 
crossing  over,  and  in  the  Grand  Place  itself ;  but  the  I8i3. 
terror  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  possessed  every 
breast  soon  gave  place  to  joyous  confidence,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Emperor  with  his  invincible  Guards  was 
among  them. 

The  assault  of  the  Allies,  as  already  mentioned,  did  not 
commence  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Emperor  Dispositions 
employed  the  precious  hours  wdiich  intervened  between 
nine,  when  he  had  arrived,  and  that  hour,  in  inspect- 
ing  the  works  and  making  the  additional  dispositions 
wdiich  the  successive  arrival  of  reinforcements  put  in  his 
power.  The  cuirassiers,  under  Latour  Maubourg,  who 
had  come  up  wdth  him,  were  quickly  follow  ed  by  the  Old 
Guard ;  but  the  Young  Guard,  of  four  strong  divisions, 
could  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  corps 
of  Marmont  and  Victor,  which  followed  next,  could 
only  follow  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Meanwhile  an 
attack  w^as  imminent,  and  required  to  be  instantly 
guarded  against ;  already  the  heights  around  the  city  were 
crowded  with  troops,  and  the  strong  batteries  in  their 
front,  with  the  matches  lighted,  portended  an  immediate 
assault.  In  this  extremity  the  Emperor  placed  a  portion 
of  the  Old  Guard  in  the  rear  of  the  other  troops,  at 
each  of  the  barriers,  wuth  orders  not  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  till  the  last  extremity,  and  he  himself  took  post 
wdth  the  remainder  in  the  Grand  Place,  ready  to  bear 
succour  to  any  point  which  might  require  it.  He  ar¬ 
ranged  the  formidable  cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg 
outside  the  gates,  in  the  plain  of  Frederickstadt,  so  as  to  ,  . 

^  ^  ^  ^  Thiers, XVI. 

prolong  the  concave  line  of  defence  in  that  quarter  back  |92, 293^^^ 
to  the  Elbe,  and  in  support  of  them  wmre  placed  Teste’s  265  /eVrosse 
brigade  ;  while  the  centre  of  the  line,  which  did  not  39T-T94.' 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  guarded,  was  strengthened  by  a 
brigade  of  Westphalians.^ 

It  was  betw^een  three  and  four  o’clock  when  the 
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CHAP.  Allied  attack  began  ;  but  then  it  was  formidable  in 
the  extreme.  Slowly,  and  in  an  admirable  order,  their 
deep  and  massy  columns  descended  the  slopes,  preceded 
Commence-  ^7  ^  numerous  artillery,  with  the  interstices  between 
them  filled  up  with  light  troops,  which  kept  up  an  inces- 
Dresden.  g^nt  fire  on  the  works  before  them  when  they  came  with- 

Aug.  2G.  ...  , 

in  range.  Wittgenstein,  on  tlie  extreme  right,  moved 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Grosse  Garten ;  Kleist,  with 
his  Prussians,  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  in  that  enclo¬ 
sure  itself ;  Colloredo,  with  three  divisions  of  Austrians, 
marched  straight  against  the  Moczinski  Garden  and  the 
Dohna,  Dipppldiswalde,  and  Freyberg  gates  in  the  centre, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  Austrians  observed  Latour  Mau- 
1  cath.  218,  bourg  s  cuirassiers,  in  the  plain  on  the  extreme  left.  The 
fire  from  the  intrenched  camp  and  redoubts  of  Dresden 
112 warm  as  they  approached.  The  city  was 
Tern  o^^f  ’  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  hissing  pro- 
ii.  166,  167.  jectiles  from  the  heights  behind  flew  over  the  heads  of 
the  advancing  masses.^ 


Two  noble  Britons,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert 
Sir  Charles  WTlson,  cver  foremost  where  danger  was  to  be  confronted 
or  glory  won,  were  with  the  front  of  Colloredo’s  column, 
storm^  the  umong  the  first  to  enter  the  great  redoubt  before  the 
doutt^^  Moczinski  Garden,  through  the  openings  made  in  the  pali¬ 
sades  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery. “  The  troops,^^  says  Sir 


*  “  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  accompanied  the  storming 
party,  and  gallantly  entered  the  redoubt.” — Cathcakt,  218.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
in  his  private  diary  gives  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  this  memor¬ 
able  storm  led  by  him  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart :  “  About  four  o’clock  the 
cannonade  commenced  against  the  enemy,  and  particularly  the  redoubt,  with 
fury.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  some  guns  outside  the  redoubt,  and  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  town,  were  withdrawn.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
fire  of  the  redoubt  was  much  diminished.  Count  Colloredo  perceiving  the 
effect  ordered  his  troops  to  advance.  The  distance  was  above  an  English 
mile  over  open  ground.  They  moved  forward ;  they  increased  their  step  ; 
they  pressed  into  a  run,  gave  three  cheers,  and  reached  the  ditch  of  the  re¬ 
doubt,  which  was  stockaded  in  the  most  foi'midable  manner.  While  these 
brave  men  were  endeavouring  to  tear  down  the  palisades  or  climb  over  them 
to  ascend  the  side  of  the  redoubt — eighteen  feet  high,  smooth,  and  almost  as 
hard  as  stone — others  drove  the  enemy  by  their  musketry  from  the  eight 
guns  and  out  of  the  redoubt.  At  the  instant  of  the  huzza,  Prince  Lichten¬ 
stein  and  I  could  no  longer  restrain  ourselves  :  we  galloped  down  to  the 
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Charles,  moved  forward  in  the  most  perfect  order  to  the  chap. 
assault.  They  approached,  on  all  sides,  close  to  the  town, 
and  the  Austrians  took  an  advanced  redoubt  with  eight 
guns,  in  the  most  undaunted  and  gallant  style.  The  work 
was  of  the  strongest  description,  situated  about  sixty  yards 
from  the  main  wall,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  gallantry 
with  which  it  was  stormed.  When  they  carried  the  work, 

redoubt  and  animated  the  men  to  mount.  Some  by  their  bayonets  had 
already  looseued  the  cement  in  one  or  two  places  and  reached  the  crest,  but 
did  not  like  to  pass  over  the  parapet,  as  the  fire  from  the  town  wall,  distant 
only  fifty  paces,  was  too  heavy.  I  remembered  what  I  owed  to  Austria,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  myself.  I  dismounted,  climbed  over  the  palisades,  with  extreme 
difficulty  reached  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  sprang  on  it,  took  off  my  cap  and 
gave  three  cheers — Charles  at  my  side  (who  would  not  leave  me,  though  I 
repeatedly  ordered  him  not  to  follow  me,  as  I  thought  it  not  necessary  to 
expose  him),  and  then  leapt  into  the  battery.  My  cheers  had  been  answered 
by  all  around  me  of  all  ranks,  and  instantly  hundreds  mounted  and  manned 
the  redoubt.  This  being  accomplished,  I  descended.  Count  Colloredo  came 
up  to  me,  gave  me  his  hand,  said  various  handsome  things,  and  so  did  all  the 
other  generals.  It  was  a  satisfactory  moment.  I  then  asked  Prince  Lichten¬ 
stein’s  permission  to  bring  up  some  guns  to  batter  the  wall  in  breach,  and 
force  one  of  the  doors  of  the  town  which  opened  immediately  behind  the 
redoubt. 

“  Having  got  up  the  guns  and  placed  them  at  the  distance  of  sixty  paces,  we 
were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  entrance ;  but  the  enemy,  through  the  loop¬ 
holes  of  the  walls,  killed  all  the  artillerymen  of  the  first  six  guns.  W e  brought 
up  then  another  battery  of  twelve,  and  while  this,  under  a  rnurdei’ous  fire,  was 
battering  in  breach.  Prince  Lichtenstein  received  advice  that  the  enemy  was 
making  a  sally  upon  our  left  with  the  view  of  taking  us  in  rear.  Stewart,  who 
had  come  up  to  the  redoubt  almost  at  the  time  I  did,  and  who  as  usual  made 
every  effort  to  aid  and  assist,  with  his  adjutant  Colonel  Cooke,  and  Captain 
Dering,  who  had  shown  most  conspicuous  courage,  now  accompanied  me  and 
Prince  Maurice  Lichtenstein,  who  galloped  off  to  make  dispositions  for  the 
retreat.  After  ordering  forward  some  cavalry  to  support  the  infantry  across 
the  plain,  we  proceeded  to  another  body  of  troops,  and  to  our  great  surprise 
found  their  batteries  and  themselves  facing  our  own  position  and  receiving  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  ground  on  which  our  army  had  been  standing.  Around 
us  were  at  least  thirty  thousand  men,  some  formed  in  squares,  others  in 
march  to  form,  and  a  long  column  in  movement.  We  rode  up  to  the  guns 
confused  and  amazed.  It  was  then  that  I  began  to  suspect  our  situation,  and 
pressing  up  to  Prince  Lichtenstein,  who  at  that  moment  had  made  the  dis¬ 
covery,  I  said,  ‘  We  are  not  right  here.’  Prince  Lichtenstein  replied,  ‘  Follow 
me;’  and  I  gave  this  answer  to  Stewart,  who  had  just  come  up  to  me  to 
express  his  surprise  at  our  position  ;  but  he  was  not  quite  aware  of  its  actual 
character.  We  darted  along  the  column  advancing  from  the  town,  occasionally 
calling  to  the  soldiers  on  the  way  to  clear  to  the  right  or  left,  many  of 
whom  were  crouching  from  the  shot  which  momentarily  struck  around  and 
almost  infallibly  with  effect,  and  then  finding  an  opening  turned  to  our  right, 
and  happily  rejoined  our  own,  after  having  been  in  the  midst  of  Buonaparte’s 
Guards  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.”— Wilson’s  Private  Diary,  ii.  91-94. 
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however,  they  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the 
enemy,  owing  to  the  want  of  pioneers  to  destroy  the 
inner  palisades,  through  which  they  could  not  penetrate 
further.  The  enemy  fled  from  it  only  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  behind  new  defences ;  manning  the  thick  walls  of 
the  town,  in  which  it  was  impossible  without  a  long  and 
continued  fire  of  heavy  artillery  to  make  a  breach.  The 
French,  with  the  means  of  resistance  which  a  strong  towm 
affords,  now  held  in  check  the  troops  which  had  so  gal¬ 
lantly  carried  and  entered  the  outworks.  The  artillery, 
though  brought  up  to  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  wall, 
was  unable  to  batter  it  or  make  any  material  impression. 
On  the  right,  Kleist  made  great  progress  in  the  Grosse 
Garten,  from  which  he  entirely  expelled  the  enemy  ;  but 
there  too  it  was  for  the  like  reason  found  impossible  to 
carry  the  success  further.  It  was  now  becoming  dark, 
and  it  was  known  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  enemy 
had  received  great  reinforcements.  Schw^artzenberg,  there¬ 
fore,  gave  the  signal  to  retreat,  and  the  gallant  Austrians 
retired  from  the  redoubt  they  had  won.^^  ^ 

In  effect  Napoleon  had  been  so  much  strengthened  since 
the  assault  began  that  the  balance  now  inclined  to  his 
side.  The  danger  was  extreme  wdien  the  Austrians  carried 
the  great  redoubt  in  front  of  the  Moczinski  Garden,  but 
in  other  quarters  affairs  for  the  French  wore  a  much 
more  favourable  aspect.  At  the  barriers  of  Pilnitz  and 
Pirna  the  commanders  felt  so  much  confidence  that  they 
threw  open  the  gates  of  the  barriers,  and  the  Old  Guard, 
despite  the  order  of  Napoleon  forbidding  the  use  of  that 
reserve,  advanced  to  the  outside,  and  exchanged  vollies 
within  pistol-shot  with  the  Russian  grenadiers.  The 
same  thing  was  done  at  the  barrier  of  Freyberg  on  the 
French  right  centre  ;  while  in  the  extreme  right  the 
formidable  cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg  remained  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  plain  of  Fredericks tadt. 
But  meanwhile  vast  reinforcements  were  every  hour 
arriving  to  the  beleaguered  garrison.  During  the  wliole 
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afternoon  the  passage  of  troops  over  both  the  stone  chap. 
bridge  and  those  of  boats  from  the  right  bank  was  inces- 
sant.  By  nine  o’clock  the  whole  Young  Guard  had 
arrived,  and  the  heads  of  Marmont’s  corps  were  beginning 
to  cross  the  bridge.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  60,000  iTh;ers,xvi. 
men,  which  were  incessantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  Na- LonL^m ; 
poleon  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  offen- 
sive.  He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  ^iicl  254^^ 
30,000  of  the  best  troops  in  the  French  army  commenced  ii.  i69, 170. 
a  sally/ 

The  weather,  which  for  some  days  previously  had  been 
serene  and  intensely  hot,  now  suddenly  changed;  the  which  is 
atmosphere  was  filled  with  clouds,  and  ere  long  the  rain  great  suc- 
began  to  fall  in  torrents.  -  Regardless  of  the  storm,  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Young  Guard  rushed  furiously  out 
from  the  barriers  of  Pilnitz  and  Pirna,  led  by  Ney  and 
Mortier,  while  a  rapid  and  well -sustained  fiisilade  from 
the  windows  and  walls  adjoining  the  gates  covered  the 
sally,  and  checked  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Little  antici¬ 
pating  so  vehement  an  onset  when  they  expected  only  a 
stubborn  resistance,  the  Allies  first  hesitated,  and  then 
fell  back.  This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  fight ;  in¬ 
stantly  the  scales  turned,  and  soon  became  overcharged 
against  the  Coalition.  Rapidly  issuing  from  the  barriers, 
and  forming  in  line  outside  the  houses,  the  French  Guards 
soon  began  to  gain  ground  on  the  enemy.  At  all  points 
they  were  successful ;  for  the  Allied  troops,  deeming  the 
day  gained,  and  being  in  disorder  within  or  close  to  the 
works,  were  in  no  condition  to  repel  such  an  attack.  One 
division  of  the  Young  Guard,  with  loud  cheers,  regained 
the  blood-stained  redoubt  of  Moczinski ;  the  others  drove 
the  Prussians  from  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  dislodged  them 
from  the  Grosse  Garten,  and  rolled  back  the  Russians 
from  the  barrier  of  Pilnitz.  While  at  the  other  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  line,  on  the  French  right.  Teste  liad  made 
a  similar  sally  with  his  division  from  the  gate  of  Frey- 
berg ;  and  Murat,  joining  him  with  his  cuirassiers,  had 
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advanced  into  the  plain  beyond.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  draw  off  the  troops  in  presence  of  such  pursuers 
without  serious  loss  ;  and  in  the  great  redoubt,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  pressure  was  extreme.  By  the  skill  and  cool¬ 
ness  of  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  commanded 
there,  the  retreat  from  the  covered  work  was  effected  with 
a  surprising  degree  of  order.  Sir  Charles  Stewart’s  gal¬ 
lantry  here  again  brought  him  into  imminent  danger.  “  I 
was  fortunate  enough,”  says  he,  “  with  Prince  John  of  Lich¬ 
tenstein  and  my  aide-de-camp,  to  gallop  through  a  French 
column,  and  we  were  in  the  rear  of  their  batteries  before 
we  were  aware  of  our  danger.  In  this  extremity  our  only 
chance  was  to  dash  through,  trusting  to  our  being  not  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  melee,  which  in  the  obscurity  of  the  even¬ 
ing  occurred.”  At  length,  after  darkness  had  fairly  set 
in,  the  Allies  drew  off  at  all  points,  and  regained  the 
ground  they  had  occupied  before  the  attack  commenced, 
after  sustaining  a  loss  of  5000  men,  while  the  French, 
who  fought  chiefly  under  cover,  were  not  weakend  by  more 
than  half  the  number.^ 

During  the  night  which  followed,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrific  storm  of  rain,  the  expected  reinforcements  con¬ 
tinued  to  arrive  to  the  French  army  in  Dresden ;  and  by 
daybreak  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  corps  of 
Marmont  and  Victor  were  on  the  ground.  These,  with 
the  Guard’s  reserve  cavalry  and  Teste’s  division,  formed 
a  mass  of  120,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  were  admirable 
cavalry.  The  strength  of  this  force,  great  as  it  was,  was 
much  increased  by  the  unity  of  direction  by  which  it  was 
governed,  the  enthusiastic  spirit  by  which,  from  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  preceding  day,  it  was  animated,  and  its  favour¬ 
able  situation,  backed  by  a  fortress,  proved  to  be  impreg¬ 
nable  to  a  coup-de-main,  in  its  rear,  which  afforded  the 
means  of  passing  any  number  of  troops  unobserved  from 
one  quarter  to  another,  so  as  to  give  every  facility  to  a 
sudden  and  unforeseen  attack  upon  an  unguarded  point 
of  the  enemy’s  line.  The  Allies  were  in  somewhat  greater 
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numerical  force,  for,  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the 
preceding  day,  they  would,  when  Klenau  came  up,  be 
above  140,000  strong  ;  but  this  slight  advantage  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  distraction  arising  from 
three  separate  commands,  the  jealousies  already  beginning 
with  ill  success  between  the  armies,  the  discouragement 
arising  from  repeated  defeats,  and  the  disadvantage  of  toil¬ 
ing  round  a  wide  circumference,  while  the  enemy^s  attacks 
from  its  centre  might  be  suddenly  directed  at  pleasure 
against  any  part  of  the  line.  This  disadvantage,  already 
sufficiently  great,  was  enhanced  by  thei,,  state  of  the 
weather  on  the  following  day,  w^hich,  charged  with  thick 
mist,  and  at  intervals  heavy  rain,  at  once  prevented  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  around  the  walls  from  being 
seen  till  they  were  close  upon  the  Allied  outposts,  and 
prevented  the  firearms  from  going  off  when  the  charges  of  Bout.29-3i; 
the  cuirassiers,  emerging  through  the  blue  mist,  were  upon  301, 302. 
them.^ 

The  disposition  of  his  troops,  made  by  the  Emperor  at 
daybreak  on  the  27th,  was  as  follows  :  The  right  wing,  Dispositiou 
under  Murat,  composed  of  the  infantry  of  Victor  and  the  French 
cavalry  of  Latour  Maiibourg,  was  stationed  in  front  of  the 
Lobda  barrier,  in  the  level  meadows,  stretching  along  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe  towards  Priesnitz,  in  a  situation  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  for  the  action  of  horse ;  the  centre,  under 
the  Emperor  in  person,  included  the  corps  of  Marmont  and 
St  Cyr,  with  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Old  Guard  in 
reserve ;  on  the  left  Ney  had  the  command,  and  under 
him  the  four  strong  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  with 
Kellermann^s  horse,  were  massed  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
beyond  the  suburb  of  Pirna,  and  completed  the  concave 
armament  round  the  city.  Napoleon’s  plan  was  to  act 
vigorously  on  either  wing,  in  each  of  which  he  had  placed 
40,000  disposable  troops,  and  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
in  the  centre,  under  the  shelter  of  the  formidable  re¬ 
doubts,  the  strength  of  which  had  been  so  severely  tried 
on  the  preceding  day.  He  had  there  concentrated  the 
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whole  artillery  of  the  Guard,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
pieces.  It  was  a  matter  of  impossibility,  or  at  least  of 
extreme  difficulty,  to  defeat  120,000  men  with  600  guns, 
under  such  a  leader,  and  so  placed.  But  in  the  event  of 
any  considerable  disaster  being  incurred,  their  situation 
was  perilous  in  the  extreme ;  for  they  fought  with  their 
backs  to  the  Elbe,  traversed  only  by  two  bridges,  and 
their  faces  towards  France,  having  between  them  and  it 
a  mass  of  140,000  men  occupying  their  whole  communi¬ 
cations,  and  cutting  them  off  at  once  from  all  supplies  or 
reinforcements  from  the  Rhine.  The  Allies,  if  defeated, 
were  hardly  in  a  less  perilous  predicament,  for  they  fought, 
cut  off  from  their  magazines  and  resources,  with  their 
faces  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  and  directly  in  their 
rear,  if  they  sought  to  regain  Bohemia,  was  Vandamme 
with  his  corps  occupying  the  principal  pass  through  which 
thej^  had  issued,  and  prepared  to  offer  the  most  decided 
resistance  to  an  attempt  to  get  through.  Never  were 
two  great  armies  in  a  more  extraordinary  situation,  and 
never  did  two  commanders  play  a  great  game  with  more 
audacity  and  resolution.^ 

On  their  side,  the  Allies  made  the  following  disposi¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  were  faulty  in  the  highest  degree  : 
On  their  extreme  right  Wittgenstein  commanded  his  Rus¬ 
sian  veterans,  who  stood  on  the  road  to  Pirna.  Next  to 
him  was  Kleist  with  his  Prussians  between  Gruna  and 
Strehlen.  In  the  centre  was  Schwartzenberg,  with  the 
Austrian  corps  of  Colloredo  and  Chastellar,  and  Bianchi’s 
grenadiers  in  reserve ;  while  beyond  the  deep  ravine  of 
Tharandt,  on  the  extreme  left,  were  placed  Giulay's  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Metzko’s  division  of  Klenaffs  men,  the  only  one 
which  had  come  up.  But  a  fatal  error  was  committed  in 
the  latter  part  of  these  dispositions.  Not  only  was  the  left 
of  the  line,  consisting  of  level  meads,  intrusted  to  Metzko’s 
men,  who  were  the  youngest  and  least  effective  part  of 
the  Austiian  army,  but  there  was  a  vacant  space  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Wolfnitz  to  Priesnitz, 
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was  left  wholly  unoccupied,  being  intended  for  the 
remainder  of  Klenau  s  men,  who  were  yet  on  the  march, 
and  must  arrive  exhausted  with  fatigue.  This  was  the 
more  reprehensible,  that  the  troops  that  were  placed  there 
were  on  level  ground  eminently  favourable  for  the  action 
of  cavalry,  that  they  stood  in  front  of  the  formidable 
cuirassiers  of  Latour  Maubourg,  12,000,  strong,  the  very 
best  horse  in  the  French  army,  and  that,  if  they  had 
been  drawn  back  half  a  mile  to  the  rear,  or  not  pushed 
across  the  steep  defile  of  Tharandt,  which  separated  them 
from  the  main  army,  they  would  have  b^en  in  perfect 
safety.  The  entire  force  of  the  Allies  was  about 
140,000  men;  20,000  having  been  left  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pirna  to  watch  Vandamme,  who  had  reached 
that  point  with  nearly  40,000  men.^ 

Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  fail  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  faults  of  his  adversaries  and  his  own  advan¬ 
tageous  position.  After  supping  with  the  King  of  Saxony, 
he  spent  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  bivouacs  of  the 
Old  Guard,  seated  near  a  blazing  fire,  dictating  orders  to 
his  generals,  which  were  of  the  most  luminous  and  pre¬ 
cise  description.  The  onset  was  to  be  made  by  the  two 
wings,  which  were  strongly  reinforced  for  that  purpose, 
and  a  cannonade  only  to  be  kept  up  in  the  centre  to  en¬ 
gage  the  enemy’s  attention  and  distract  it  as  to  the  real 
object  of  attack.  The  designs  of  the  French  Emperor 
were  seconded  to  a  wish,  by  the  thick  mist  and  drizzling 
rain  which  fell  all  day,  and  completely  concealed  the 
movements  of  his  troops  from  the  enemy.  Jomini  urged 
the  Allied  sovereigns  to  accumulate  their  force  on  the 
enemy’s  left,  and  cut  off  Poinatowski  and  Vandamme, 
who  were  at  Zittau  and  Pirna,  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
But  though  this  measure  promised  great  results,  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  Schwartzenberg’s  ideas,  whicli  were  entirely  rested 
on  the  project  of  separating  the  Frencli  right  from  its 
communications  with  Torgau  and  Leipsic.  Meanwhile, 
Klenau’s  men  had  only  in  part  come  up,  and  such  as  had 
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done  so  M^ere  excessively  fatigued  and  in  very  bad  order 
— a  state  of  things  of  all  others  the  most  perilous  in 
presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  French  cavalry  which 
lay  in  their  front,  concealed  by  the  mist.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  designs,  Murat  caused  Victor’s  infantry  to 
occupy  the  village  of  Lobda,  in  their  front,  from  whence 
they  advanced  in  columns,  supported  by  a  formidable 
artillery,  as  if  for  a  direct  onset.  Meanwhile,  when  the 
enemy’s  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  this  attack, 
the  cavalry  turned  the  Austrian  extreme  left  flank,  and 
drew  up  almost  perpendicularly  to  their  line.  Suddenly, 
when  the  fire  was  warmest  in  front,  Murat’s  horsemen, 
12,000  strong,  burst  through  the  mist,  and  enveloped 
Metzko’s  division,  which  was  next.  Notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  Austrians  rapidly  threw 
themselves  into  square,  and  steadily  withstood  the  re¬ 
peated  charges  of  the  formidable  French  cuirassiers. 
Seeing  this,  Murat  ordered  a  squadron  of  lancers  to  form 
the  front  of  the  column  and  lead  the  charge.  The  lancers 
broke  down  the  line  of  infantry,  and  made  an  aperture 
through  w^hich  the  cuirassiers,  rapidly  following,  poured 
in  and  filled  the  square.  The  whole  division  was  either 
cut  down  or  made  prisoners.  A  brigade  of  the  division 
of  Maurice  Lichtenstein,  sent  up  to  their  support,  shared 
the  same  fate.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole 
left  wing  of  the  Allies  was  broken,  30  guns  taken,  and 
General  Metzko,  with  60  officers  and  above  10,000  pri¬ 
vates,  were  made  prisoners.^ 

While  this  decisive  success  was  gained  on  the  French 
left,  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  from  the  French  centre,  and 
several  charges  of  cavalry  took  place  with  various  success, 
chiefly  intended  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
and  divert  them  from  the  real  point  of  attack.  The  Aus¬ 
trian  batteries,  however,  placed  on  the  heights  of  Raeck- 
nitz  and  Scharnitz  in  a  concave  semicircle,  and  on  higher 
ground,  replied  with  ad\^antage  to  the  French  fire,  and 
several  of  their  charges  of  horse  were  repulsed  with  great 
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gallantry  by  the  Russian  cavalry  of  the  Guard.  One  dis-  chap. 
charge,  however,  from  a  battery  of  the  Guard  produced 
very  serious  consequences.  A  French  column,  supposed  I8i3. 
by  Jomini  to  be  a  part  of  the  Young  Guard,  but  in  reality 
one  of  St  Cyr’s  divisions,  was  approaching,  and  an  attack 
was  expected.  The  rest  must  be  given  in  the  words  of 
an  eyewitness.  “  The  Emperor  of  Russia,^'  says  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  “in  conversation  with  Lord  Cathcart 
and  General  Moreau,  the  one  on  his  right,  the  other  on 
his  left,  was  riding  slowly  along  the  front  towards  the 
right,  where  this  intended  attack  seemed  likely  to  take 
place,  between  Raecknitz  and  Strehlen  ;  they  turned 
directly  to  the  front,'  attracted  by  a  movement  of  Russian 
cavalry.  At  this  instant  a  cannon-shot  struck  Moreau, 
who  at  the  moment  might  have  been  half  a  horse’s  length 
in  advance  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  right  leg,  and,  passing 
through  the  horse,  shattered  his  left  knee.  The  horse 
plunged  forwards  about  thirty  yards  and  fell  dead.  Mo¬ 
reau,  though  suffering  great  torture,  said  to  those  who  kCatji.  22.0, 
hastened  to  extricate  him  from  his  wounded  horse,  ‘  Tell  xvi.’ 314, 

^  3T  ^  *  Loud 

the  Emperor  that  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  limbs  in  115.’  .  ’ 
his  service,  for  his  cause  is  just.’  ”  ^ 

'  The  Emperor  of  Russia  rode  at  once  to  the  spot  where 
Moreau  was  lying,  and  caused  the  Cossacks  of  his  guard  a  retreat 
to  make  a  litter  for  his  removal  by  putting  their  pikes 
through  some  cloaks.  He  was  then  carried  off,  suffering  ^ 

great  pain,  which  he  bore  with  heroic  constancy  for  some 
days,  when  he  expired,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  whole  army.  After  he  was  removed,  the  Emperor 
turned  his  horse  and  proceeded  at  a  slow  walk,  conversing 
with  Lord  Cathcart,  to  the  high  ground  to  the  right  of 
Strehlen,  to  superintend  an  attack  which  had  been  ordered 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  reserve,  on  Ney’s  wing, 
which,  in  pressing  on  through  the  low  grounds  between 
the  Gross  Garten  and  the  Elbe,  had  exposed  its  flank. 

On  his  way  he  met  Jomini,  who  had  been  sent  with  the 
order  to  Barclay  a  short  time  before,  and  now  returned 
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CHAP,  with  his  answer.  Barclay  submitted  that  it  would  be  fruit- 
less,  and  even  inexpedient,  to  attempt  such  an  attack 
1813.  against  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  under 
cover  of  the  buildings  and  works  of  Dresden  ;  and  that 
if  he  brought  down  his  guns  to  support  the  attack,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire,  which  might  very  probably  be  the 
case,  he  would  probably  lose  them,  from  the  extreme  wet¬ 
ness  of  the  ground  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  draw 
them  off.  The  Emperor  saw  the  justice  of  this  opinion, 
which,  indeed,  soon  became  obvious  to  all ;  for  the  rain 
came  to  fall  with  such  violence  that  hostilities  were  in  a 
manner,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  suspended  on  both  sides. 
The  King  of  Prussia  soon  after  came  up  with  Schwartzen- 
berg,  the  latter  of  whom  communicated,  in  a  secret  con¬ 
ference,  the  disaster  on  the  left,  which  was  the  more 
alarming  that  it  had  put  Murat  in  possession  of  the  Frey- 
berg  road  ;  while  Vandamme,  debouching  from  Koenig- 
stein,  had  won  that  on  the  right  by  Pirna,  so  that  there 
2^^- Lo^nd’  ^^1®  army  only  the  centre  road  by  Dippol- 

121;’ Thiers,  diswaldo.  In  these  circumstances  retreat  had  become  a 

xvi  345 

346.  ’  matter  of  necessity  ;  and  it  was  wisely  and  unanimously 

agreed  to  by  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  generals.^ 

The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  rain,  which  hitherto 
Disasters  had  been  so  serious  a  disadvantage  to  the  Allies,  now 
proved  a  very  great  protection  to  them,  for,  coupled  with 
the  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  French  troops  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  it  rendered  pursuit  on  that 
day  impossible,  and  even  concealed  the  movement  from  the 
enemy.  But  for  this  circumstance  the  retreat  of  the  Allies 
by  a  single  road  practicable  for  carriages,  that  of  Dippoldis- 
walde,  with  a  few  mountain  paths  which  could  be  traversed 
only  by  horsemen  or  foot  soldiers,  would  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  in  the  extreme.  As  it  w^as,  the  confusion  soon 
became  very  great,  and  the  losses  heavy  in  proportion. 
The  carriages,  caissons,  waggons,  and  artillery  belonging 
the  army  were  little  short  of  10,000  in  number,  drawn 
by  above  30,000  horses,  besides  the  cavalry,  who  were 
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20,000  more,  and  liow  to  get  this  enormous  multitude  of  chap. 
vehicles  and  animals  over  the  mountains  bj  a  single  road, 
with  a  powerful  enemy  thundering  in  pursuit,  seemed  a  i8i3. 
task  of  the  most  appalling  difficulty.  The  losses  during 
the  next  three  days,  especially  in  guns  and  materiel,  were 
very  considerable,  but  hardly  so  great  as  might  have  been 
expected,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
extreme  fatigue  of  the  French  troops,  wliich  rendered  an 
active  pursuit  almost  impossible.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia,  with  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  slept  the  first  night  at  Dippoldiswalde,  while 
Napoleon  returned  to  Dresden.  The  ill-fated  Moreau,  who 
had  both  his  legs  amputated,  was  borne  in  a  litter  on  men’s 
shoulders  for  three  or  four  days,  when  death  put  a  period 
to  his  sufferings.  By  the  retreat  the  first  evening  the 
Allies  gained  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  which,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  a  great  advantage.  Next  day,  however, 
an  active  pursuit  was  commenced,  and  Murat’s  cavalry, 
with  the  corps  of  Victor,  St  Cyr,  and  Marmont,  were 
ordered  to  the  front.  The  confusion  on  the  line  of  retreat 
by  Dippoldiswalde  and  Altenberg  soon  became  extreme  ;  234^/Mfrm’ 

and  although  the  rearguard  made  a  gallant  resistance,  it^-  i56-i7i; 

^  ^  °  ,  111  120- 
was  impossible  to  prevent  thirty  guns  and  seven  hundred  122;  Thiers, 

waggons  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  besides  320.^^^’ 

some  thousand  prisoners.^ 

The  extreme  pressure  and  confusion  on  the  Dippoldis- 
w’alde  road,  which  soon  got  blocked  up  with  broken-down  orea^dis- 
guns,  dead  horses,  and  ruined  vehicles,  ere  long  taught 
the  Allied  sovereigns  that  it  was  indispensable,  at  all 
hazards,  to  open  up  other  lines  of  retreat.  That  by^o®®®^. 
Pirna  and  Peterswalde  was  already  seized  and  com¬ 
manded  by  Vandamme,  who,  having  issued,  as  already 
mentioned,  during  the  battle  of  the  27th  from  Koenig- 
stein,  had  driven  Prince  Eugene  of  Wtirtemberg,  to 
whom  it  had  been  intrusted,  from  the  important  pass  by 
the  camp  of  Pirna.  It  was  indispensable,  at  any  cost, 
to  reopen  this  important  defile,  and  the  duty  of  doing  so 
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CHAP,  was  intrusted  to  Count  Ostermann  Tolstoy  with  tlie  Rus- 
sian  Guards  ;  while  Barclay  de  Tolly,  with  the  main  body 
1813.  of  their  army  and  Kleist’s  Prussians  was  to  follow  that 
road,  tlie  Austrians  were  to  retire  by  the  middle  road 
by  which  they  had  come,  by  Dippoldiswalde,  Alten- 
berg,  and  Zinwald  to  Toplitz,  and  Klenau’s  men  were  to 
force  their  way  the  best  way  they  could  by  Freyberg  to 
Marienberg  and  the  great  road  from  Leipsic  to  Prague. 
Following  these  directions,  Barclay,  who  was  with  the 
head  of  the  Russian  column,  soon  came  in  sight,  on  the 
Peterswalde  road,  of  a  fearful  scene  of  confusion,  where  the 
retiring  baggage-waggons  and  guns  were  brought  to  a  stand 
by  Vandamme's  columns,  which  appeared  directly  in  their 
front.  Seeing  this,  and  knowing  that  every  instant  was 
precious,  he  took  upon  himself  to  order  his  Russians  to 
turn  by  a  cross  hill-road  to  the  right,  which  led  into  the 
central  chaussee  by  Altenberg,  leaving  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wiirtemberg  to  retire  alone  by  the  Peterswalde  road.  The 
execution  of  this  order  by  Ostermann  brought  on  a  warm 
altercation  between  him  and  Prince  Eugene,  as  the  latter 
anticipated,  with  reason,  total  destruction  if  he  were  left 
alone  to  defile  by  Pirna,  having  Yandamme  either  on  his 
flank  or  rear  the  whole  way.  He  represented  that  if 
.  Yandamme  were  left  alone  he  would  march  straight  to 
Toplitz  and  block  up  the  retreat  of  the  whole  Allied  army., 
Yielding  assent  to  these  considerations,  which  were  obvi¬ 
ously  well  founded,  Ostermann  Tolstoy,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  most  undaunted  personal  courage,  possessed  the 
rarer  gift  of  moral  resolution,  took  upon  himself  to  disre¬ 
gard  Barclay’s  orders  and  advance  along  with  his  gallant 
comrades  on  the  Peterswalde  road.  He  wrote  to  Barclay 
explaining  the  reason  of  his  conduct,  which  he  was  well 
aware  induced  certain  dangers,  but  was  likely  to  shun 
others  still  more  formidable.  His  resolution  met  with 
deserved  success.  The  two  chiefs,  with  their  respective 
corps,  advanced  side  by  side.  Prince  Eugene  stormed 
and  occupied  in  force  the  Kohlberg,  a  lofty  eminence 
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overhanging  and  commanding  the  road  occupied  bj  Van- 
damme’s  men,  who  had  not  been  able,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  and  dreadful  state  of  the  roads,  to  bring  up  their 
heavy  artillery.  Secured  by  this  success  on  their  flank, 
Ostermann,  with  the  Eussian  Guards,  passed  on  and  got 
through  the  perilous  strait,  keeping  the  road  to  Peters^ 
walde  and  Toplitz.  These  movements  were  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  they 
immediately  induced  events  of  the  utmost  moment,  which 
commenced  the  long  series  of  calamities  that  led  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.^  •' 

The  French  Emperor  had  now  gained  a  very  great 
advantage  ;  so  great,  indeed,  as  to  have  wellnigh  com¬ 
pensated  all  his  disasters,  and  entirely  reinstated  his 
affairs.  Since  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  he  had 
been  successful  in  every  operation  where  he  commanded 
in  person ;  had  repulsed  Blucher  with  serious  loss,  and 
defeated  the  Grand  Allied  Army,  with  the  loss  of  at 
least  40,000  men,  and  eighty  pieces  of  cannon.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Allies  in  Bohemia,  including  those  cut  off  in 
the  battle  of  Culm  and  during  the  retreat,  was  little,  if 
at  all,  less  than  80,000.*  Their  vast  army,  still  120,000 
strong,  was  driven  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  attended  with 
the  most  serious  losses  ;  prisoners  and  stragglers  by  the 
thousand,  were  daily  brought  in ;  guns  abandoned,  caissons 
blown  up,  and  baggage  captured  at  every  step.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  losses  of  the  French  in  these  encounters, 
taken  together,  had  not  exceeded  15,000  men  ;  and 
while  despair  and  recrimination  pervaded  the  Allied 
ranks,  the  prestige  of  victory,  the  confidence  of  success, 
had  passed  over  to  the  other  side.  “  Every  one,”  says 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  ‘‘  endeavoured  to  divert  the  storm 
of  blame  from  himself,  and  no  one  would  own  the  project 

*  Sir  R.  Wilson  makes  their  loss  still  greater.  “Sept.  20th. — Last  night  we 
were  making  a  calculation  of  the  loss  of  the  Allied  army  which  formed  in 
Bohemia;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  36,000  Austrians,  40,000 
Russians,  and  very  near  30,000  Prussians  up  to  yesterday,  including  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  of  all  descriptions.” — "Wilson’s  Private  Diary,  ii.  136. 
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that  had  just  failed.  Much  of  the  difficulty  arose  from 
the  perplexing  state  in  which  the  chief  commands  were 
held,  which  was  so  divided  between  the  Emperor  and 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  with 
whom  responsibility  really  rested.  The  latter  was  called 
upon  to  give  explanations  of  the  orders  he  had  given, 
when  he  should  have  been  forming  fresh  combinations. 
Only  half  his  plans,  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  who  was 
aided  by  Moreau  till  he  was  disabled  by  his  wounds,  were 
adopted  ;  and  where  they  were  so,  much  delay  always 
occurred  in  communicating  them  to  the  generals  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  armies  of  different  nations.  The  officers 
round  the  Emperor  depreciated  Prince  Schwartzenberg’s 
abilities,  and  were  jealous  of  his  direction.  He  himself 
said  with  truth,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  command  an 
army  when  Emperors  and  Kings  were  at  headquarters. 
Responsibility  apparently  resided  nowhere.  Ho  one 
could  tell  why  the  whole  mortars  of  the  army  were  not 
brought  to  the  front  to  bombard  it  during  the  assault,  or 
how  the  troops  were  sent  forward  without  scaling-ladders 
to  enable  them  to  surmount  the  ramparts.  The  move¬ 
ments  beyond  the  passes,  and  the  attack  on  Dresden,  were 
undertaken  against  the  advice  of  General  Moreau,  whose 
heroism,  after  he  received  his  w^ound,  was  the  theme  of 
universal  admiration.  From  the  general  complexion  of 
affairs,  it  appeared  that  if  Buonaparte  persevered  in 
making  propositions,  there  was  great  probability  they 
would  be  listened  to.^^  ^ 

Such  was  the  prosperous  situation  of  the  French 
Emperor’s  affairs,  when  their  face  was  entirely  changed, 
and  he  was  precipitated  from  one  misfortune  to  another, 
which  at  length  drove  him  from  the  throne  of  Charle¬ 
magne  to  the  rock  of  St  Helena.  They  all  originated  in 
his  own  faults,  and  the  undue  ascendancy  of  an  imperious 
and  overbearing  disposition. 

To  understand  how  this  came  about,  it  is  to  be  recol¬ 
lected  that,  as  already  mentioned,  Napoleon’s  plan  of  tlie 
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campaign  originally  was  to  accumulate  an  imposing  force  chap. 
of  130,000  men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pirna,  where- 
with  to  strike  at  the  communications  of  the  Allies  with 
their  base  of  operations  in  Bohemia,  while  St  Cjr,  with  Napoleon’s 
25,000,  made  head  against  them  under  cover  of  the  J’aUonf. 
ramparts  and  palisades  of  Dresden.  When  the  advance 
of  the  Allies  in  great  force  to  Dresden  rendered  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  menaced  capi¬ 
tal,  he  by  no  means  abandoned  his  favourite  project  of 
striking  at  the  enemy’s  communications — he  only  changed 
the  party  by  whom  the  blow  was  to  be  strudk.  His  plan, 
a  very  obvious  and  reasonable  one,  now  was  to  intrust 
Vandamme  with  stopping  the  return  of  the  Allies,  and 
himself,  with  100,000  men,  to  assail  them  in  rear  when 
entangled  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  an  enormous  and  unmanageable  mass  of 
artillery  and  baggage.  Before  setting  out  to  relieve 
Dresden,  he  sent  for  General  Haxo,  and  thus  addressed 
him  :  “  Y andamme  is  beyond  the  Elbe,  near  Pirna ; 
he  will  find  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  whose 
anxiety  to  get  possession  of  Dresden  is  eAudently  extreme. 

My  design  was  to  have  followed  up  that  movement  by 
my  whole  army:  it  would  perhaps  have  been  the  most 
effectual  way  to  have  brought  matters  to  a  speedy  issue 
with  the  enemy  ;  but  I  am  anxious  for  Dresden  —  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  sacrifice  that  town.  Some  hours 
must  elapse  before  I  can  reach  it ;  but  I  have  decided, 
not  without  regret,  to  change  my  plan,  and  to  march  to 
its  relief.  Vandamme  is  in  sufficient  strength  to  play  an 
important  part  in  that  general  movement,  and  inflict  an 
essential  injury  on  the  enemy.  Let  him  advance  from 
Pirna  to  Gieshilhel,  and  gain  the  heights  of  Peters- 
walde;  let  him  maintain  himself  there,  occupy  all  the 
defiles,  and  from  that  impregnable  post  wait  the  issue  of 
events  before  Dresden.  To  him  is  destined  the  lot  of^p. 
receiving  the  sword  of  the  vanquished ;  ^  but  he  will  259,  2go.‘ 
require  sang  froid :  above  all,  he  must  not  be  imposed 
VOL.  II.  c 
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upon  by  a  rabble  of  fugitives.  Explain  fully  my  inten¬ 
tions  to  Vandarnme  :  tell  liim  what  I  expect  from  him. 
Never  can  he  have  a  finer  opportunity  of  earning  his 
marshal’s  baton.” 

These  orders  placed  Vandarnme,  when  they  came  to 
be  executed,  in  a  situation  of  great  danger  though  of 
the  utmost  importance.  He  had  at  Pirna  52  battalions, 
29  squadrons,  and  80  guns ;  and  they  mustered  27,000 
infantry  and  3000  horse.  The  Emperor  put  under  him, 
in  addition  to  his  own  corps,  a  division  of  St  Cyr’s 
corps,  a  brigade  of  Victor  and  Corbineau’s  cavalry,  w^hich 
brought  up  his  force  to  fully  40,000,  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  Mortier  was  advanced  to  Pirna 
with  the  Young  Guard,  32,000  strong,  distant  about 
eight  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action,  to  support  him 
if  necessary.  The  Emperor,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
orders  to  St  Cyr,  Marmont,  Victor,  and  Murat,  to 
follow  close  on  the  enemy’s  footsteps,  and  drive  them 
on  towards  Toplitz,  where  he  expected  Vandarnme  would 
be  ready  to  receive  them.  Tliis  done,  he  halted  the 
Young  Guard  at  Pirna,  leaving  Vandarnme  to  pro¬ 
secute,  alone  and  unsupported,  his  perilous  movement 
into  the  rear  of  the  Allied  army  at  Toplitz.^ 

That  village  was  thus  destined  to  become  the  theatre 
of  events  not  less  important  in  their  consequences  than 
the  victory  of  Platsea,  or  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus. 
All  the  roads  from  Saxony  into  Bohemia  over  the 
Erzgebirge  range  lead  to,  and  intersect  each  other  in, 
Toplitz,  wdiich  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
southern  side  in  the  Bohemian  plain.  If,  therefore, 
Vandarnme  could,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  make 
himself  master  of  that  important  point  before  the  Allies 
reached  it,  he  would  be  in  a  situation  to  prevent  their 
retiring  columns,  detached  from  each  other  and  toiling 
through  the  passes,  from  debouching  from  the  mountains ; 
while  Murat,  at  tlie  head  of  his  redoubtable  horse,  and 
Victor,  on  the  right  road,  and  Marmont  and  St  Cyr  in  the 
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centre,  pressed  tlie  rear  of  tlieir  columns ;  and  Mortier, 
with  the  Guard  on  the  left  road,  could  advance  unop¬ 
posed  to  Yandamme's  support.  They  might  thus  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  almost  certain  ruin  when  attacked  in  rear  and 
blocked  up  in  front,  while  entangled  with  many  thou¬ 
sand  carriages  among  those  narrow  defiles  and  inhospi¬ 
table  ridges.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  under 
Yandamme  were  defeated  by  the  retiring  masses  of  the 
Allied  Grand  Army,  who  would  of  necessity  fight  with 
the  energy  of  despair  to  force  their  w^ay  through,  a  still 
greater  catastrophe  might  be  apprehended  by  Napoleon, 
as  he  would  then  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Elbe,  and 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  in  the  Bohemian  plains. 

Thus  both  parties  had  equal  motives  for  exertion ;  both 
saw  clearly  the  vital  importance  of  the  contest  ;  and  the 
meanest  soldier  in  the  ranks  was  as  strongly  impressed 
with  this  as  his  chief.  Yandamme  was  well  aware  of  the 
perils  with  which  his  mission  was  attended,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  resolution,  calm,  experienced,  and  gifted  with 
coup  dJceil  in  danger  :  he  knew  that  the  Young  Guard  398®“ 99': 
was  close  in  his  rear  at  Pirna,  and,  never  doubting  that 
he  would  be  supported  by  that  important  body,  he  boldly  40,.4i^ ; 
set  out,  hoping  to  win  his  marshaFs  baton  under  the  walls  32s,  329. 
of  Culm.^ 

In  the  race  to  Toplitz,  however,  the  Allied  generals 
outstripped  Yandamme.  He  did  not  receive  intelligence  Adv  ance  to 

^  ^  O^izlxzi 

of  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  27th  till  mid-day  on  the  extreme 
28th,  and  it  was  too  late  then  to  occupy  the  pass  in  force,  Tdpw? 
or  do  more  than  seize  the  heights  overhanging  it  on  the 
eastern  side,  from  whence,  as  already  mentioned,  he  was 
driven  by  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wirtemberg,  supported  by  Ostermann  Tolstoy’s  grena¬ 
diers.  Thus  the  pass  was  opened  in  time  to  let  the  Rus¬ 
sian  general  get  through  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Top¬ 
litz.  But  his  force  was  considerably  reduced  by  that  rude 
encounter,  and  still  more  by  the  extreme  fatigue  they  had 
undergone  during  the  preceding  week,  insomuch  that  they 
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could  not  muster  above  14,000  sabres  and  bayonets  to 
oppose  Yandamme,  who,  with  nearly  triple  the  force,  was 
descending  the  mountains  to  make  himself  master  of  Top- 
litz.  No  sooner  did  his  approach,  with  a  force  thought 
to  be  overwhelming,  become  known  at  that  place,  where 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  whole  cov'ps  diplomatique  were 
assembled,  than  the  utmost  terror  seized  the  persons 
assembled,  with  the  exception  of  that  monarch  himself, 
who  alone  preserved  his  sang  froid.  The  corps  diplo¬ 
matique  all  took  to  flight,  hurrying  across  the  fields 
.  towards  Deutsch  Geyserberg  and  Laun,  and  nothing  but 
the  personal  presence  and  courage  of  the  King  preserved 
anything  like  order  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  columns.^ 
Yandamme,  conceiving  he  had  only  a  beaten  army  to 
contend  with,  and  recollecting  the  words  of  Napoleon,  that 
he  should  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  rabble 
of  fugitives,  descended  from  the  mountains,  deeming  him¬ 
self  advancing  to  a  certain  victory.  He  soon  found  his 
mistake.  In  the  first  instance,  he  made  the  attack  with 
only  nine  battalions  on  the  Russian  left  wing,  which  was 
quickly  repulsed.  An  obstinate  action  now  ensued  along 
the  whole  line  :  the  French  general  brought  up  Duver- 
net’s  division,  which  restored  the  combat ;  the  villages  of 
Straden  and  Priesten  were  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  but  the  latter  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  The  weight  of  the  French  attack,  however, 
w'as  directed  against  the  Russian  left,  which  was  violently 
assailed  by  Yandamme  in  person  with  forces  three  times 
superior  to  those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  The 
danger  was  extreme  to  the  Allies  ;  the  Grand  Army  was 
ruined  if  the  Eichswalde  pass  was  reached.*  But  Oster- 

*  The  enemy  now  pressed  Ostermann,  and,  having  occupied  the  village  of 
Kraupen,  menaced  seizure  of  the  embouchure  of  Eichswalde,  at  the  distance 
of  a  werst,  where  it  was  supposed  the  Prussian  corps,  &c,,  would  attempt  to 
break  out.  Indeed  the  danger  seemed  imminent,  for  the  whole  army  still  re¬ 
mained  fixed  in  the  mountains,  unable  to  move  from  the  breaking  down  of  car¬ 
riages  and  other  impediments.  The  distance  from  Kraupen  to  their  embou¬ 
chure  was  but  five  wei*sts,  and,  if  that  pass  was  gained,  ruin  was  inevitable  for 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.” — Wilson’s  Private  Diary,  ii.  601. 
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inann  brought  up  the  three  noble  regiments  of  Russian  chap. 
Guards  —  the  Preobazinsky,  Bonnet  d’Or,  and  Simon- 
efsky;  and  those  incomparable  troops  presented  a  barrier 
to  their  assailants  which  all  their  efforts  were  unable  to 
break.  In  yain  the  French  artillery  closing  to  within 
half-musket  shot,  made  huge  chasms  by  discharges  of 
grape  in  their  ranks  ;  steadily  the  veterans  closed  to  the 
centre  as  the  apertures  were  made,  and,  standing  astride 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades,  still  presented  an 
undaunted  front.  By  this  heroic  resistance  time  was 
gained  for  the  arrival  of  Count  Diebitch,  who  came  up 
with  the  grenadiers,  and  the  Grand-duke  Constantine 
with  some  car  airy  of  the  Russian  Guard.  By  their  aid 
this  formidable  attack  was  arrested ;  the  Russians  re¬ 
tained  their  position  in  the  centre  ;  and,  late  in  the 
evening,  Vandamme,  finding  he  could  make  no  serious 
impression,  drew  off  to  the  position  from  which  he  had 
descended  in  the  forenoon  to  make  the  attack.  The 
conduct  of  the  Russian  Guard  on  this  occasion  never 
was  surpassed.  ‘‘  A  body  of  troops,”  says  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  “  consisting  of  about  8000,  held  in  check  during 
the  day  at  least  30,000  men.  As  to  the  dauntless  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  describe  to  you  the  admiration  I  felt  at  witnessing 
their  reckless  bravery,  I  should  fail  for  words  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  The  light  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  consisting  of 
the  Polish  and  dragoon  regiments,  charged  columns  of 
infantry,  regardless  of  every  disadvantage  or  rule  of  mo-sfewa??S' 
dern  warfare.  If  the  troops  had  not  held  their  ground, 
the  columns  of  the  army  and  the  artillery  retiring 
Altenberg  would  have  been  ruined.  The  admirable  * 

duct  of  the  King  of  Prussia  on  this  occasion  was  the  theme  li-  3i4 ; 
of  universal  praise.  Ostermann’s  corps  lost  3200  men; 654.  ' 

the  cavalry  took  two  standards  and  400  prisoners.”^ 

Had  Vandamme  been  his  own  master,  or  been  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  he  would  have  retreated 
after  this  rude  shock,  and  rejoined  the  Young  Guard  at 
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tionsforthe  flight  of  the  29th  he  received  a  fresh  order  from  Berthier, 

second  ^  ^ 

battle  of  brought  to  him  by  an  officer  of  the  Swiss  etat-major, 
Aug.  'so.  enjoining  him  to  push  on  without  delay  to  Toplitz.  On 
his  arrival  there  he  was  to  open  a  sealed  letter  delivered 
to  him,  which  he  was  aware  contained  his  brevet  as  field- 
marshal.  Thus  impelled  alike  by  authority  and  ambition, 
Vandamme  made  preparations  for  renewing  the  conflict 
with  his  whole  forces  on  the  following  day.  Knowing 
that  the  Young  Guard,  30,000  strong,  was  in  his  rear  at 
Pirna,  he  never  doubted  he  would  be  supported,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
anticipated  a  glorious  victory,  which  would  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  Allies.  On 
their  side,  however,  the  Russians  and  Prussians  made 
good  use  of  their  time.  In  the  course  of  the  night  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  from  his  headquarters,  which  he 
had  never  moved,  at  Toplitz,  had  virtually  obtained  the 
command  in  that  quarter,  sent  information  to  Kleist,  who 
was  still  in  the  mountains  near  Ebersdorf,  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  urged  him  to  use  the  utmost  efforts  to  gain 
the  hill  and  defile  of  Kollendorf,  through  which  the  road 
to  Pirna  ran,  while  the  enemy  was  engaged  in  front  with 
the  Allies,  who  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly.  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
that  general  and  Ostermann  to  make  good  their  ground 
at  all  hazards  at  Culm,  assuring  them  that  they  should  be 
strongly  supported  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  both  the 
1  cath.  ‘237,  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard.  Thus  the  two  armies 
were  strangely  interlaced  on  the  same  road  ;  desperate 
blows  could  not  fail  to  be  interchanged  on  the  following 
Fam,ii.3i5;  day ;  and  victory  would  probably  remain  to  the  party 
128,  lb.  *  who  was  able  to  bring  up  the  largest  masses,  and  strike 
the  hardest,  at  the  decisive  time  and  place. ^ 
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Vandamme’s  dispositions  were  soon  made.  He  took  chap. 
post  on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  Culm,  looking  towards 
Tdplitz,  his  right  resting  on  the  monntains,  his  centre 
crossing  the  great  road  to  Toplitz,  his  left  in  the  plain  Measures  on 
extending  towards  the  hamlet  of  Karwitz.  On  the  side 
of  the  Allies,  the  Austrian  division  under  Prince  Philip  ^^fore  the 
of  Hesse  Homhurg,  with  the  whole  Allied  cavalry,  was 
on  the  right ;  the  Russians  under  Ostermann,  with  the 
grenadiers,  in  the  centre  and  left  ;  the  Russian  Guards 
in  reserve,  supported  by  a  great  battery  of  100  guns. 

Count  Colloredo,  wdth  the  1st  Austrian*"  corps,  had 
orders  to  make  a  flank  movement  to  his  right,  and 
then  to  turn  and  attack  the  enemy^s  left.  Kleist,  with 
his  Prussians,  was  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  defile  of 
Hollendorf,  directly  in  the  enemy’s  rear.  The  forces  thus 
accumulated  were  now  greatly  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy  ;  they  amounted  to  fully  60,000  men,  while  the 
French  troops,  weakened  by  the  combats  and  fatigues 
of  the  preceding  days,  could  not  number  40,000.*  The 
Young  Guard,  by  Napoleon’s  orders,  lay  inactive  at 
Pirna,  twenty  miles  in  the  rear;  while  Vandamme, 
imprudently  thrust  forward  into  the  heart  of  the  Allied 
army,  was  combating  with  forces  nearly  double  his  own, 
in  circumstances  where  defeat,  from  his  line  of  retreat  i  Harm.  v. 
being  cut  off,  was  utter  ruin.  To  make  the  faulty  dis-  340'^^^’ 
positions  of  the  French  Emperor  complete,  he  committed  4^2- 
what  Marmont  justly  calls  the  “inconceivable  fault  of  ^^^t  Lond.^2rj, 
even  letting  Vandamme  know  that  he  had  recalled  his  238, ’239. 
Guard,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be  supported.”  ^  f 

*  “  Les  Allies  supposaient  li  Vandamme  tout  au  plus  30,000  hommes,  tandis 
qu’il  en  avait  40,000  sous  la  main.” — Thiers,  xvi.  342. 

+  “  Ayant  reyu  la  nouvelle  de  I’dchec  eprouve  par  le  Mardchal  Oudinot 
devant  Berlin  et  des  revers  duMarechal  Macdonald  sur  le  Katzbach,  Napoleon 
rdsolut  de  rester,  de  rajpeller  sa  Garde,  et  il  exit  le  tort  incroxjahle  de  ne  pas  faix'e 
lorevenir  Vandamme.  On  a  dit  qu’il  s’^tait  mis  en  route,  et  que  se  trouvant  tout 
k  coup  indisposd  il  avait  rdtrograd^.  Ce  fait  est  inexact;  et  le  General  GersdorfF, 
gdndral  Saxon,  m’a  declare  formellement  qui  n’ayant  pas  quitte  un  moment  le 
palais  pendant  le  28  et  29,  il  avait  la  certitude  absolue  que  Napoleon  n’etait 
pas  sorti  ces  jours  Ik  de  Dresde.  La  Gai'de  seule  s’etait  mis  en  mouvement,  efc 
il  la  rappella  ainsi  que  je  viens  de  dire.  Vandamme  se  trouva  done  seule  et 
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French. 


1  Thiers,  xvi, 
344,  345  ; 
Lond.  124, 
125  ;  Cath. 
239;  St  Cyr 
iv.l29; 
Fain,  ii. 
316,  317. 


The  result  of  the  battle,  fought  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  could  not  be  doubtful ;  important,  indeed  deci¬ 
sive  of  the  campaign,  as  the  success  gained  proved,  it  was 
less  glorious  to  the  Allied  arms  than  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  Russian  Guards  and  grenadiers,  to  forces  double 
their  own  on  the  preceding  day.  The  French  left,  charged 
in  flank  by  the  Russian  cavalry  whilst  engaged  in  front  by 
Colloredo’s  Austrians,  fell  into  disorder,  and  was  cast  back 
upon  the  centre  in  front  of  Culm.  The  Austrians,  in  ad¬ 
mirable  order,  advanced  steadily  through  the  French  line, 
at  right  angles  to  its  front  ;  and  Yandamme  in  vain  en¬ 
deavoured  to  stop  their  progress  by  a  fresh  brigade  which 
he  brought  up,  but  which  was  overthrown  in  its  turn. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  were  gradually  but 
steadily  gaining  ground  on  the  right,  over  their  adver¬ 
saries  posted  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  had 
taken  three  guns.  -Nothing,  however,  was  as  yet  decided, 
when  at  ten  o^clock  a  rolling  of  carriages  was  heard  on  the 
heights  behind,  on  the  road  to  Pirna,  followed  by  the  dis¬ 
charges  of  tirailleurs  on  either  side  of  the  steep  declivity 
by  which  the  road  passed.  The  French  soldiers,  believing 
it  was  the  Young  Guard  under  Mortier  coming  up  to  their 
support,  prepared  to  resume  the  offensive,  and  hoped  j^et 
to  accomplish  their  mission  by  wresting  Toplitz  from  the 
Allies.  The  latter  were  proportionally  depressed,  for  they 
did  not  venture  to  hope  it  could  be  friends  coming  in  this 
way,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  French ;  and  the  impression 
was  universal  that  it  was  fresh  troops  arriving,  who  would 
wrest  from  them  a  triumph  otherwise  within  their  grasp. 
“Vain  illusion  !  terrible  awakening!’^  says  Theirs.  Van- 
damme  hastened  to  the  rear,  never  doubting  he  was  to  meet 
the  Young  Guard,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  he  saw  the 
Allied  uniforms  It  was  Kleist,  with  18,000  Prussians, 
who,  having  been  informed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  what 
was  going  forward  at  Culm,  and  directed  to  operate  against 


sans  appui  dans  la  plaine  de  Culm.  Vainqueur  le  29,  il  fut  accable  le  30  par 
les  forces  immenses  que  se  jeteront  sur  liii.” — Marmoxt,  v.  165. 
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the  French  flank,  had  left  the  chaussee  of  Altenberg,  along  chap. 
which  he  was  retiring,  followed  by  St  Cjr,  and  taken  the 
bold  resolution  of  crossing  by  mountain -paths  to  the  isis. 
Peterswalde  road,  which  he  reached  just  in  time  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  rear  of  Yandamme  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
action. 

Yandamme’s  case  was  desperate,  but  the  stout  sol- 
dier  neither  lost  his  presence  of  mind  nor  gave  up  hope.  Total  defeat 
Having  consulted  with  General  Haxo,  he  arrived  at  damme, 
tlie  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  form  his  troops  into  a  solid  mass,  and,  at  all  hazards, 
force  his  way  through  Kleist’s  columns.  To  effect  this 
desperate  assault,  he  drew  back  his  two  best  brigades, 

Quyot  and  Reuss,  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  front, 
and,  forming  them  in  close  column,  gave  them  orders  to 
charge  up  the  pass,  right  through  the  Prussians.  Du- 
nesme’s  brigade  was  charged  on  the  left  with  the  onerous 
duty  of  restraining  Colloredo  and  Knoring’s  dragoons  ; 
while  in  the  centre,  on  the  heights  of  Culm,  a  large  battery 
was  placed,  supported  by  the  brigade  Doucet,  with  in¬ 
structions  to  fire  with  the  utmost  vigour  on  the  Rus¬ 
sians  under  Milaradowitch,  who  were  opposed  to  them, 
and  when  they  could  resist  no  longer,  to  abandon  their 
guns  to  their  fate.  But  all  these  efforts  were  unavailing. 

“  Schwartzenberg,^^  says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  “  intrusted 
Barclay  de  Tolly  with  the  principal  direction  of  the 
attack,  and  he  had  6000  grenadiers  of  the  Russians, 

2000  infantry,  and  4000  cavalry,  with  12,000  Austrians 
led  by  Colloredo,  under  his  command.  On  all  sides  the 
attack  was  commenced  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
enemy’s  line  was  turned  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the 
Austrians  under  Count  Colloredo,  the  cavalry  charging 
repeatedly  ;  while  upon  the  other  flank.  General  Milara¬ 
dowitch,  witli  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard,  hussars,  and 
grenadiers,  forced  successively  every  position  which  the 
enemy  attempted  to  defend.  Upon  this  point  above  40 
pieces  of  artillery,  60  tumbrils,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
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CHAP,  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Completely 
beaten  in  the  front  of  the  position,  and  intercepted  in  the 
1813.  rear  by  General  Kleist,  nothing  was  left  to  the  enemy  but  a 
Ltwau'to  desperate  and  precipitate  dispersion.  Five  hundred  French 
Lord  Castle- pQj.g0  hashed  throuo:h  the  Prussian  landwehr  up  the  pass, 

reagh,  Sept.  o  ,  , 

4, 1813,  and  actually  took  possession,  for  a  few  minutes,  of  the  whole 

MS.;  Thiers  .  .  .  . 

xvi.’siG,  ’  of  Kleist’s  artillery,  but  it  was  immediately  recovered  by 
fh  aief  317.  the  rapid  advance  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  cavalry.'’  ^ 
While  this  great  success  was  being  achieved  in  the 
DespSate  plain  in  front  of  Culm,  a  still  more  decisive  advantage 
nie^pSs  k  was  gained  in  the  pass  in  rear.  The  Prussians,  seeing 
rear.  French  advancing  in  good  order,  and  with  a  firm 

countenance  against  them,  and  knowing  that  St  Cyr  and 
Marmont  were  on  their  trace,  and  the  Young  Guard 
directly  in  their  rear  on  the  road  to  Pirna,  deemed  them¬ 
selves  surrounded  and  cut  off,  and  saw  no  chance  of 
safety  but  in  cutting  their  way  right  through  the  middle 
of  Vandamme's  corps,  and  so  regaining  the  road  to  Toplitz, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  With  more  reason  Van- 
damme’s  men  deemed  themselves  cut  off,  and  saw  no 
chance  of  escape  but  in  cutting  their  way  up  the  pass 
through  Kleist's  men.  Thus  the  two  armies,  equally 
desperate,  and  alike  determined  to  brave  all  hazards 
rather  than  surrender,  w^ere  precipitated  on  each  other  in 
wild  confusion  in  the  ravine ;  the  Prussians  tumultuously 
pouring  down,  the  French  as  wildly  striving  up.  The 
defile  was  so  narrow  that  there  was  no  room  to  pass  each 
other,  and  the  hostile  columns  fairly  met,  breast  to  breast, 
knee  to  knee,  each  striving  with  desperate  resolution  to 
force  the  way  through  the  other.  A  scene  of  matchless 
horror  ensued  in  the  gorge.  Shut  in  between  its  rug¬ 
ged  banks,  thirty  thousand  men  on  the  two  sides,  alike 
brave  and  desperate,  strove  to  force  their  way  through 
each  other  s  throng.  In  the  tumult  Kleist  was  seized  by 
the  French,  but  speedily  delivered;  Vandamme  was  made 
prisoner,  and  finally  retained  by  the  Prussians.  The 
broken  fragments  of  his  force  which  finally  emerged  from 
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this  military  chaos,  threw  away  their  arms  and  dispersed,  chap. 
making  the  best  of  their  way  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  hills  to  Peterswalde,  where  they  found  shelter 
under  cover  of  St  Cyr’s  corps.  But  they  arrived  in  a 
state  of  utter  disorganisation.*  Twelve  thousand  men  in 
woeful  plight,  and  without  their  arms,  escaped  in  this 
manner  ;  7000,  with  Van  damme  himself  and  General 
Haxo,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two  eagles,  and^ 

300  ammunition-waggons,  were  taken.  The  total  loss  of  Thiers,  xvi. 
the  French  in  the  two  days  exceeded  20,000  pien,  while  g^cyl^iV. 
that  of  the  Allies  was  under  5000,  of  whom  3200  fell 
under  Ostermann  on  the  first  day.  The  remains  of  Yan-  Jo™-. 
damme’s  corps,  after  this  disaster,  numbering  little  above  cath.  239. 
10,000  men,  were  placed  under  Count  Lobau’s  orders.^ 

This  glorious  victory,  coming  as 
time  when  decisive  successes,  as  will 
were  gained  in  other  quarters,  ur 
spirits  of  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Allied 
armies,  and  had  a  most  powerful  effect  on  the  future 
issue  of  the  war.  “  It  has  amply  compensated,”  says  Sir 
Charles  Stewart,  “the  failure  before  Dresden,  and,  with 
Bluchers  brilliant  victory  on  the  Katzbach,  renewed  all 
the  former  enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  Allied  armies.”  Nor 
was  its  success  less  conspicuous  in  restoring  concord 
among  them,  and  removing  those  heartburnings  and 
jealousies  which  were  beginning  to  spring  up  after  the 
disaster  before  Dresden.  The  Prince  Regent  of  England 
now  sent  the  order  of  the  Garter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  as  a  mark  of  his  high  esteem  and  regard ;  it  was 
conveyed  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  Sir  T.  Tyrwitt,  who 
suffered  not  a  little  difficulty  in  reaching  him,  through 
the  execrable  roads  and  marchino^  columns  in  the  moun- ^ 
tains.^  At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  of  Austria  con- 

*  Generals  Philippon  and  Duvernet  are  employed  in  rallying  what  remains 
of  their  troops ;  their  mmiber,  I  think,  exceeds  10,000.  We  are  furnishing 
them  with  cartridges  and  cannon  ;  indeed,  we  would  put  them  in  a  respectable 
situation,  if  we  could  only  keep  up  their  spirits.” — St  Cyr  to  Berthier,  31st 
August  1813  ;  St  Cyr,  iv.  389. 


it  did  at  the  very 
immediately  appear.  Great  moral 

.  ,,  •111  effect  of  this 

iversally  raised  tne  victory. 
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CHAP,  ferred  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa  on  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia. 

1813.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  the  front  in 

43  .  7  7  J 

w’oundand  tliis  battle  on  the  second  day,  with  Colloredo’s  corps, 
s^J'charLs  was  severely  wounded  in  the  tliigh  by  the  bursting  of 
Stewart.  ^  shell  early  in  the  action.  He  continued  in  the  held, 
however,  till  the  victory  was  secured  in  the  evening, 
when  he  was  conveyed  to  his  tent,  fainting  from  loss 
of  blood.  He  had  been  also  in  the  whole  battle  on  the 
preceding  day,  alongside  of  Ostermann,  wdien  wdth  the 
Russian  Guards  he  made  so  glorious  a  stand  against 
the  forces,  then  three  times  superior,  of  the  enemy.  His 
gallantry  on  both  occasions  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and 
the  services  he  rendered  so  important,  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  soon  after,  as  a  special  mark  of  admiration  and 
esteem,  sent  him  the  decoration  of  the  fourth  class  of 
the  order  of  St  George  of  Russia,  which  was  conferred 
only  for  distinguished  services  in  the  field.  It  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  autograph  letter  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
expressed  with  all  the  grace  and  felicity  for  which  he 
was  conspicuous,  such  as  few  British  subjects  have  ever 
^Wilson, ii. received,  and  which  is  justly  preserved  with  pride  among 
128.’  ’  the  many  honourable  trophies  in  the  archives  of  the 

Londonderry  family.^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  August,  fraught  with  these 


*  ‘‘ Toplitz,  27  Septembre  1813. 

‘‘M.  LE  General  Stewart, — J’ai  ete  t§moin  comme  toxite  I’armee  du  zMe 
indefatigable  qiie  vous  avez  d6ployd  dans  cette  campagne,  ou,  toujours  present 
aux  champ  d’honueur,  vous  vous  etes  fait  remarquer  dans  les  endroits  les 
plus  exposes  par  le  sang  froid  et  la  plus  belle  valeur. 

“  II  est  de  mon  devoirs  d’honorer  d’aussi  brillantes  qualites,  et  je  crois  vous 
donner  une  preuve  de  la  justice  que  je  leur  rends  en  vous  envoy  ant  les 
marques  de  I’ordre  de  St  George  de  la  quatrieme  classe.  Vous  savez  qu’elles 
ne  s’accordent  qu’h  la  vertu  militaire,  Elies  vous  rappeleront  le  memorable 
jour  de  Culm  oh  votre  sang  a  could,  et  to  us  les  braves  qui  y  ont  combattus 
vous  verront  avec  plaisir  porter  une  decoration  qui  rappellera  que  vous  avez 
partage  et  leurs  gloires  et  leurs  dangers. 

“  Recevez  avec  ces  temoignages  particuliers  de  mon  estime  I’assurance  de 
mes  sentimens. — Alexandre.” 

The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Frances  Anne,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry. 
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disastrous  consequences  to  Napoleon,  he  was  engaged  in  chap. 
studying  the  map  at  Dresden,  and  anticipating  the  bril- 
liant  accounts  he  every  hour  expected  to  receive  from 
Vandamme  in  regard  to  his  operations  in  the  rear  of  the  Receipt’ of 
Allied  army.  “  At  this  moment,^'  said  he  to  Berthier, 
“Marmont  and  St  Cvr  must  have  driven  the  Austrian 

•J  Icon. 


rearguard  on  Toplitz  :  they  will  there  receive  the  last 
ransom  of  the  enemy.  We  cannot  be  long  of  receiving 
news  of  Yandamme,  and  w^e  shall  then  learn  what  advan¬ 
tages  he  has  derived  from  his  fine  position.  It  is  by  him 
tliat  we  shall  finish  in  that  quarter.  I  will  leave  there 
some  corps  of  observation,  and  recall  the  rest  to  head¬ 
quarters  ;  and  I  calculate  that,  after  the  disasters  expe¬ 
rienced  at  Dresden,  it  wdll  take  at  least  three  weeks  for 
the  army  of  Schwartzenberg  to  reorganise  itself,  and  again 
take  the  field.  It  will  not  require  so  much  time  to  execute 
my  projected  movement  on  Berlin.’^  Such  were  Napo¬ 
leon’s  views  on  the  morning  of  a  day  big  with  his  fate 
and  that  of  the  wmrld.  In  the  afternoon  disastrous  news 
began  to  circulate,  at  first  in  whispers,  then  more  openly, 
as  to  a  great  misfortune  which  had  occurred  beyond  the 
mountains.  It  was  even  said  that  Yandamme’s  corps  had 
been  destroyed.  Soon  the  arrival  of  General  Corbineau 
confirmed  the  intelligence,  and  from  him  Napoleon  re¬ 
ceived  authentic  details  of  the  action,  and  learned  that  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  so  far  from  returning  to  Prague  dejected 
and  defeated,  would  make  their  entry  bearing  with  them 
the  trophies  of  victorjL  The  Emperor  received  the  intel¬ 
ligence  calmly;  and  turning  to  Berthier,  said,  “  To  a  flying 
enemy  you  must  either  offer  a  bridge  of  gold  or  oppose  a 
barrier  of  steel ;  Y andamme,  it  would  appear,  could  not 
oppose  that  barrier  of  steel.  Can  we  have  written  any¬ 
thing  which  inspired  him  with  that  fatal  idea  of  descend¬ 
ing  into  Bohemia  \  Fain,  look  over  the  order-book.”^ 

“  No  one,”  says  Dr  Johnson,  “ever  rose  from  an  ordi¬ 
nary  situation  in  life  to  high  destinies,  without  great  and 
commanding  qualities  in  his  mind  being  blended  with 


1  Fain,  ii. 
320,  321. 
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CHAP,  meannesses  wliicli  would  be  inconceivable  in  private  life/*’ 
Napoleon  was  a  remarkable  example  of  this  singular  but 
1813.  just  observation.  He  made  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to 

Napoleon’s  bo  had  judged  wrong  in  anything,  and,  with  what- 

faise  charges  gygj.  injustice,  to  lav  tlio  blame  of  every  disaster  v>diich 

against  Van-  o  ^  J  J  ^ 

damme  for  occuiTed  on  others  rather  than  bear  any  part  of  it  him- 

disobedience  in 

of  orders.  Self.  Understanding,  according  to  the  first  account,  that 
Vandamme  was  killed,  he  immediately  began  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  that  ill-fated  officer.  He  positively 
maintained,  verbally  as  well  as  in  writing,  that  he  had 
given  him  positive  orders  to  intrench  himself  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountains,  and  not  engulf  himself  at  their 
feet.*  This  was  entirely  false ;  so  far  from  having  given 
Vandamme  any  such  order,  he  had  enjoined  upon  him 
directly  the  reverse — namely,  to  march  direct  on  Toplitz, 
at  their  feet,  where  he  would  cover  himself  with  glory,  and 
find  his  marshahs  baton. t  Nay,  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the'  disaster  occurred,  Napoleon,  so  far  from  being  igno¬ 
rant  of  what  V andamme  was  doing,  had  written  to  St  Cyr 
a  letter,  in  which  he  recounted  with  satisfaction  the  suc¬ 
cesses  gained  by  Vandamme  the  day  before  in  the  plain 
close  to  Culm  over  Ostermann.J  Napoleon’s  attempt,  there- 


*  “This  -unhappy  Vandamme,  -who  seems  to  have  been  killed,  had  not  left  a 
single  sentinel  upon  the  mountains,  nor  a  reserve  in  any  quarter ;  he  engulfed 
himself  in  a  hollow,  without  feeling  his  way  in  any  manner.  If  he  had  only 
left  four  battalions  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  heights  in  rear,  this  dis¬ 
aster  would  not  have  occurred.  I  had  given  him  positive  orders  to  intrench 
himself  on  the  heights,  and  encamp  his  corps  there,  and  send  down  into  Bohe¬ 
mia  nothing  but  parties  to  disquiet  the  enemy  and  obtain  news.” — Napoleon 
to  St  Cyr,  September  1, 1813;  St  Cyr,  iv.  392. 

+  “  March  direct  to  Toplitz ;  you  will  cover  yourself  with  glory.  Do  not  let 
yourself  be  imposed  on  by  a  rabble  of  fugitives.” — Berthier  to  Vandamme, 
August  29,  1813.  “Aujourd’hui  29,  h  six  heures  du  matin,  le  General  Van¬ 
damme  a  attaqud  le  Prince  de  Wurtemberg  pr^s  de  Hollendorf ;  il  lui  a  fait 
1 500  prisonniers,  pris  quatre  pieces  de  canon,  et  I’a  mene  battant;  c’^taient 
tous  Russes.  Le  Gdndral  Vandamme  marchait  sur  Toplitz  avec  tout  son  corps. 
Le  General  Prince  de  Reuss,  qui  commandait  une  de  nos  brigades,  a  6t4  tud. 
Je  vous  dcris  cela  pour  votre  gouverne.  Le  Gdn^ral  Vandamme  me  mande 
que  I’dpouvante  est  dans  toute  I’armde  Russe.” — Napoleon  au  Roi  de  Naples, 
29  AoUt  1813;  Thiers,  xvi.  356,  357. 

+  “  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  from  Reinhard  Grimme,  in  which 
you  describe  your  position  behind  the  6th  corps  [Marinont’s].  The  intention 
of  his  Majesty  is  that  you  support  the  6th  corps;  but  it  is  desirable  that  you 
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fore,  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  a  brave  soldier  chap. 
wdiom  he  imagined  to  be  dead,  is  founded  on  an  entire 
fabrication  ;  but  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  i8i3. 
justice,  his  letters  remain  to  convict  him  of  a  far  more 
serious  offence  than  a  military  error — viz.,  the  coining  a 
deliberate  falsehood  to  relieve  himself,  by  charging  a  mis¬ 
fortune  of  his  own  creation  on  the  head  of  a  gallant  lieu¬ 
tenant,  forced  to  incur  it,  whom  he  believed  at  the  time 
to  be  no  more.*'* 

In  truth,  this  military  error  was  one  of  the  gravest  kind, 
and  was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  effect  on  his  Great trror 
future  fortunes.  He  sent  Vandamme  forward  with  a  force  mitted^v 
which  did  not  exceed,  at  the  very  utmost,  40,000  men, 
directly  into  the  rear  of  the  Allied  army,  100,000  strong, 
who  were  forced  to  fall  upon  him  with  the  energy  of  despair 
in  order  to  effect  their  retreat  into  Bohemia.  He  did  this, 
too,  when  he  had  the  Young  Guard,  30,000  strong,  only 
nine  leagues  in  the  rear,  which  he  halted  when  within 
reach  of  decisive  success,  and  allowed  to  remain  inactive 
at  Pirna.  Even  worse  than  this,  he  had  committed  what 
Marmont  justly  calls  the  ''  inconceivahle  fault”  of  not 
having  informed  Vandamme  that  the  Young  Guard  had 
been  halted,  and  still  leaving  him  under  orders  to  advance 
alone  and  unsupported  to  Toplitz.  Napoleon  himself  ad¬ 
mitted,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  to  St  Cyr  a  few  days 


should  select  for  that  purpose  a  road  to  the  left,  between  the  Duke  of  Eagusa 
and  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme,  who  has  obtained  great  successes  over 
the  enemy,  and  made  2000  prisoners.” — Berthier  to  St  Cyr,  A  ugust  30, 1813  ; 
St  Cyr,  iv.  388. 

*  “  On  ne  savait  pas  ce  qu’dtaient  devenus  Haxo  et  Vandamme  :  on  allait 
jusqu’h.  les  croire  morts  I’une  et  I’autre.  Le  secretaire  du  General  Vandamme 
ayaut  reparu,  Napoleon  fit  saisir  les  papiers  du  G^n^ral  pour  en  extraire  sa 
correspondance  militaire,  et  enlever  la  'preuve  des  ordres  envoyis  d  cet  infor- 
tun4.  Napoleon  eut  meme  la  faiblesse  de  nier  I’ordre  donn^  de  s’avancer  sur 
Toplitz,  et  sans  toutefois  accabler  Vandamme,  en  le  plaiguaut  au  contraire,  il 
6crivit  b,  tous  les  chefs  de  corps  que  ce  g^nc^ral  avait  regu  pour  instruction  de 
s’arreter  sur  les  hauteurs  de  Culm,  inais  qu’entraind  par  trop  d’ardeur,  il  s’^tait 
engagd  en  plaine,  et  s’^tait  perdu  par  exces  de  zele.  Le  rdcit  authentique  que 
nous  avons  pr^sent^  prouve  la  faussetd  de  ces  assertions,  imaginees  pour  con- 
server  a  Napoldon  uue  autoritd  sur  les  esprits,  dont  il  avait  en  ce  moment  be- 
soin  plus  qxie  jamais.” — Thiers,  xvi.  400,  401. 
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CHAP,  after,  that  he  had  coiiimitted  a  great  fault,  and  missed  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive  blow,  by  halting  the  Y oung 

1813.  Guard  at  Pirna.on  the  28th.^'  Had  he  not  done  so,  that 
formidable  body  of  veterans  would  have  come  on  the  field 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  battle  on  the  30th,  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  the  fate  which  befell  Yan- 
damme  would  have  been  that  of  Kleist.  What  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Allied  army,  if,  when  descending  in 
confusion  and  disorder  the  passes  of  the  Boehmerwald 
they  had  found  the  Young  Guard  and  Yandamme,  70,000 
strong,  flushed  with  victory,  prepared  to  stop  their  progress 
in  front  of  Toplitz  ?  Then  was  the  crisis  of  Napoleon^s 
fortunes.  Disaster  great  and  irreparable  would  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  Allied  armies,  and  the  consequent  disunion  of 
their  councils  would  have  led  to  a  peace  glorious  to  France, 
and  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. t 

In  truth,  the  error  committed  by  Napoleon  on  this  oc- 

*  “  The  Emperor  admitted  to  me,  in  conversation  on  the  7th  September, 
that  if  he  had  not  halted  his  Guard  at  Pirna  on  the  28th,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
followed  it  up  on  the  traces  of  Vandamme,  he  would  have  found  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toplitz.” — St  Cyr,  iv.  137, 
138. 

+  Three  of  the  ablest  military  historians  of  France,  who  were  all  actively 
engaged  in  these  very  operations,  concur  in  admitting  the  grave  fault  committed 
by  Napoleon.  St  Cyr  says  :  “  On  the  29th,  in  the  evening,  the  Emperor  must 
have  known  that  Vandamme  had  fought  the  whole  day,  not  only  against  Oster- 
mann,  but  the  forces  which  Barclay  had  brought  up  to  his  support.  He  had, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  that  night  to  make  his  dispositions,  which  a  man  such 
as  he  could  easily  have  done  in  an  hour;  and  if  he  had  conceived  the  position 
of  Vandamme  hazardous,  as  unquestionably  it  was,  he  had  time  to  draw  his 
corps  back,  or  support  it  by  his  Guard.  The  latter  corps  could  have  marched 
to  Nollendorf  or  Peterswalde  in  a  few  hours;  that  is,  before  Kleist’s  Prussians, 
who  were  encamped  on  the  night  of  the  29th  at  Fiirstenwalde,  had  come  up.” 
—St  Cyr,  iv.  129. 

Jomini  says  :  “Vandamme’s  defeat  was  a  double  misfortune;  for  it  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  evident  oblivion  of  the  first  principles  of  war,  which  prescribe 
the  pursuit  to  extremity  of  a  beaten  enemy.  Napoleon  should  unquestionably 
have  pursued,  d  Voutrance,  the  defeated  army  of  the  Allied  sovereigns.  There 
was  the  vital  point  of  the  war  ;  all  the  rest  was  merely  secondary,  and  could 
have  been  repaired.  There  also  was  the  greatest  chance  of  disorder  from  the 
number  of  chiefs  who  commanded  the  different  corps.  If  he  had  quitted  Pirna 
to  fly  to  the  relief  of  Macdonald,  routed  on  the  Katzbach,  the  proceeding  would 
have  been  at  least  intelligible,  but  he  did  not  then  know  of  it;  and  his  return 
to  Dresden  from  Pirna,  having  no  other  object  but  to  prepare  the  march  upon 
Berlin,  was  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of  his  whole  career.  Independent  of  its 
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casion  was  so  enormous,  and  so  much  at  yariance  with  the  chap. 
usual  ability  and  foresight  of  his  military  operations,  that 


it  would  be  altogether  inconceivable  wereit  not  explained  isis. 
by  another  principle,  not  less  conspicuous  than  military  simuUane- 
talent  in  his  character,  which  was  an  overbearing  disposi- 
tion  and  self-confidence  which  led  him  to  brook  no  delay,  cudmot  on 

j  .  •'  Berlin. 

and  venture  upon  everything  at  once.  In  pursuance  of  Aug.  20. 
this  strongly-marked  and  irresistible  propensity,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army, 
which  was  in  a  manner  within  his  power,  he  resolved  on 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  Berlin.  He  thought  a  great 
impression  would  be  produced  in  Europe,  and  the  'prestige 
of  his  power  effectually  restored,  if,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  himself  defeated  and  drove  back  the  Allied  Grand 
Army,  one  of  his  lieutenants  routed  the  army  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  damped  the  zeal  of  the  Prussians  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  their  capital  in  the  very  outset  of  the  campaign. 
Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  sent  the  most  positive  orders 
to  Gudin ot,  who  commanded  the  army  destined  to  act 
against  Berlin,  to  commence  operations  the  moment  the 
armistice  expired ;  and  it  was  to  clear  his  right  flank  from 
disquietude  while  this  important  blow  was  in  course  of 
being  struck,  that  he  made  the  movement  in  person  against 


cutting  sliort  the  fruits  of  victoiy,  it  became  the  principal  cause  of  Vandamme’s 
defeat.” — Jomini,  Vie  de  Napoleon,  iv.  403,  404. 

Marshal  Marmont  says  :  ‘‘  Napoleon,  apres  avoir  mis  en  route  sa  Garde,  etait 
restd  h  Dresde  incertain  sur  ce  qu’il  ferait.  Ayant  regu  les  nouvelles  de  I’echec 
dprouve  par  Mar6chal  Oudiuot  devant  Berlin  et  des  revers  du  Marechal  Mac¬ 
donald  sur  la  Katzbach,  il  resolut  de  rester,  de  rappeler  sa  Garde,  et  il  eut  le 
tort  incroyable  de  ne  pas  faire  prevenir  Vandamme.  Si  la  Garde  eut  suivi 
Vandamme,  Kleist,  pris  entre  St  Cyr  et  la  Garde,  mettait  bas  les  armes,  et 
Vandamme  eut  battu  le  30  les  divers  corps  qui  Tout  attaque.  Mais  bien  plus 
si  la  Garde  eut  joint  Vandamme  le  29,  pendant  qu’il  dtait  victorieux,  il  aurait 
pu  se  porter  en  avant,  et  se  trouver  aiusi  au  milieu  de  toutes  les  forces  enne- 
mies,  qui  etaient  sans  organisation  et  dans  une  entiere  confusion  par  suite  des 
diflficult^s  de  la  retraite,  Toute  I’artillerie  marchait  isolement,  ses  troupes 
descendaient  par  d^tachements  en  suivant  tous  les  seutiers  praticable.  Il  n’y 
avait  pas  le  29,  30,000  hommes  k  mettre  regulierement  en  bataille  dans  la 
plaine.  C’dtait  un  de  ces  coups  de  fortune  comme  il  en  arrive  en  un  si^cle 
de  guerre.  Tout  le  mat6riel  aurait  etd  pris,  et  tout  se  serait  disperse.  Des 
reproches  reciproques  auraient  servi  h  tout  dissoudre  b,  tout  d^sorganiser.  La 
fortune  en  a  ordonne  autrement,  mais  le  seul  coupable  et  le  veritable  auteur 
de  la  catastrophe  c’est  Napoleon.” — Marmont,  v.  165,  167. 
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CHAP.  Bluclier,  whicli  was  interrupted  bj  the  Allied  advance  upon 
Dresden.  But  in  directing  this  invasion  of  Prussia,  the 
]8i3.  French  Emperor  entirely  miscalculated  the  resistance  the 
invading  army  was  likely  to  experience  from  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  spirit  and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Prussian  people. 
He  reckoned  on  Bernadotte  having  only  85,000  men  under 
his  orders,  including  those  under  Walmoden,  watching 
Davoust  in  Hamburg,  which  would  have  left  him  not  more 
than  60,000  to  cover  Berlin.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
Crown  Prince  had  80,000  men  under  his  immediate 
command,  including  20,000  excellent  cavalry,  independent 
of  the  troops  observing  Hamburg  and  blockading  the 
1  Thiers, xvi.  fortresses  on  the  Oder.  Oudinot  had  not  more  than 
Bera^dottVs  "70,000  men  with  him  ;  and  although  a  large  part  of  the 
Official  Re-  ^iPed  force  was  landwehr  and  new  levies,  which  could 

7 Worn'  hardly  be  relied  on  under  a  heavy  fire,  yet  a  large  part  of 
b’ the  French  army  was  composed  of  conscripts  just  as  inex- 
53.  ’  '  perienced,  and  by  no  means  equally  animated  by  patriotic 
or  enthusiastic  feeling.^ 

Bernadotte,  who  was  quite  sincere  with  the  Allies  up 
Battle  of  to  a  Certain  point — namely,  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
SeJL.  French  from  Germany,  though  with  as  little  interference 
Aug.  23.  Swedish  troops  as  possible — took  his  measures  with 

great  judgment  to  resist  the  enemy  and  cover  the  Prussian 
capital.  On  the  1 7th  August,  in  expectation  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack,  he  assembled  his  forces  at  Ruhlsdorf,  in 
front  of  Berlin,  in  a  good  position,  and  there  awaited 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  concentration  of  so  large 
a  body  of  men,  however,  was  the  work  of  time ;  and  before 
it  was  completely  effected,  the  French  were  upon  him,  and 
gained  considerable  successes  in  the  outset.  But  every¬ 
thing  was  soon  supplied  by  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Prussians.  Oudinot,  who  directed  his  march  from 
Baruth  by  Luckenwalde,  attacked  on  the  28d.  Bertrand, 
with  the  French  right,  in  vain  assailed  Blankenfelde,  but 
Reynier  with  their  centre  won  Gross  Beeren.  Bulow, 
however,  who  had  a  corps  of  nearly  30,000  men  under 
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his  orders,  without  waiting  for  orders  from  Bernadotte,  chap. 
of  whose  loyalty  he  had  strong  suspicions,  countermarched 
from  the  left  to  the  centre,  and  fell  on  Reynier,  whose  i8i3. 
18,000  men,  at  Gross  Beeren,  were  established  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Allied  line,  and  totally  defeated  him, 
with  the  loss  of  13  guns  and  2000  prisoners.  The 
arrival  of  Oudinot’s  own  corps  from  the  French  left 
alone  averted  an  utter  rout.  The  total  loss  of  the 
French  in  this  battle  exceeded  10,000  men.^'  After 
this  check,  which  taught  him  the  quality  of  the  troops 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  Oudinot  drew  back,  under 
the  cannon  of  Wittenberg  ;  and  this  induced  a  still  stewa?uo‘ 
greater  disaster,  for  10,000  Saxons  and  Bavarians  in  his 
army,  ill-affected  to  the  French  cause,  disbanded  and  fled 
to  the  Elbe,  exclaiming  Sauve  qidpeut”  Great  part 
them  never  rejoined  their  colours,  but  entered  the  patriot  Bernadette’s 

1  f*  Til  IT  cT  •  •  Official  Be* 

ranks  ot  Germany ;  and  the  whole  Saxon  prisoners  in  port; 
Berlin,  in  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  this  success,  enlisted 
in  the  same  ardent  bands.^ 

Thus  terminated  Napoleoffs  boasted  march  to  Berlin, 
which  was  to  have  entirely  reinstated  his  affairs,  punished  Reaitauso 
Bernadotte  for  his  defection,  and  turned  the  patriotic  aLpersioTof 
songs  of  the  Prussians  into  lamentation  and  mourning.  ^®^®®®- 
So  set  w^as  the  French  Emperor  upon  this  achievement, 
that  he  sacrificed  to  it  the  whole  fortunes  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  first  question  which  he  asked  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Dresden  on  the  26th  was,  ‘‘Whether  there  was 
any  news  from  Berlin  P’  and  it  was  for  the  same  object 
that  he  halted  the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna  on  the  28th, 
and  returned  himself  to  Berlin,  when,  by  simply  moving  it 
on  in  support  of  Yandamme,  he  wmuld  have  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army,  and  terminated  the  war  by 


*  “  Une  douzaine  de  mille  homraes  dtaiexit  les  iins  morts  ou  blessds  siir  le 
champ  de  bataille  de  Gross  Beeren,  les  autres  disperses  sur  les  routes  dans  un 

dtat  de  complete  d^bandade . C’est  tout  au  plus  si  les  trois  corps 

d’arm^e,  la  cavalerie  du  Due  de  Padoue  comprise,  presentaient  eii  ligne  52,000 
bommes,  au  lieu  des  64,000,  qu’ils  comptaient  h  la  reprise  des  bostilitds.” — 
Thiers,  xvi.  421,  422. 
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CHAP,  a  thunderbolt  like  Austerlitz  or  Friedland.  His  conduct 
in  not  doing  so,  and  thus  foregoing  the  greatest  opportunity 
1813.  of  his  life,  was  a  part  of  the  same  character  which  led  him 
to  engage  simultaneously  in  the  invasion  of  Andalusia 
and  Portugal  in  1810 — which  made  him  leave  Portugal 
to  attack  Yalentia  when  Wellington  was  threatening  Leon 
in  1812,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of  Spain — and  to  in¬ 
vade  Russia  when  the  devouring  cancer  of  the  Peninsular 
war  was  still  unhealed,  which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  French 
empire. 

While  these  important  events  were  in  progress  in  Bo- 
Advances  of  hernia  and  Prussia,  a  disaster  of  a  still  more  stunning 
character  was  incurred  on  the  banks  of  the  Katzbach. 
Biucher.  ^apoleon  was  nowise  answerable  for  this  calamity,  for 
the  instructions  which  he  had  left  to  Marshal  Macdonald, 
when  he  left  the  army  to  go  to  Dresden,  were  of  the  most 
sensible  description.'”"  The  force  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Macdonald  amounted  to  75,000  men,  form¬ 
ing  the  corps  of  that  marshal  himself,  Ney,  and  Lauriston, 
besides  12,000  men  under  Poniatowski,  stationed  in  com¬ 
munication  with  him  at  Zittau,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
to  guard  the  defile  by  that  place  into  Bohemia,  whither 
Napoleon  at  that  time  intended  to  turn  his  steps.  The 
Emperor  never  doubted  that  with  this  force  he  would  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  task  assigned  to  him,  which  was  to 
throw  back  Biucher  beyond  the  Jauer,  and  to  establish 
himself  in  strength  on  the  Bober,  between  Buntzlau  and 
Lowenberg,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  army  of 
Silesia  removed  from  Dresden,  and  prevent  it  from  mak¬ 
ing  detachments  to  assail  Oudinot  in  his  movement  on 
Berlin.  Macdonald  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same 


*  They  were ;  “  To  concentrate  his  troops  and  inarch  towards  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  be  in  a  situation  to  afford  aid  to  the  Grand  Army  in  its  operations 
against  Dresden  or  Bohemia ;  but,  if  attacked  by  superior  forces,  to  retire  be¬ 
hind  the  Queiss  and  hold  Gorlitz  ;  and  if  hard  pressed  when  the  Emperor  was 
far  advanced  in  his  attack  by  Zittau  upon  Prague,  to  retire  to  the  intrenched 
camp  around  Dresden  :  keeping  in  view  that  his  principal  object  should  be  to 
keep  up  his  communication  with  the  Emperor.” — Napoleon’s  Instructions  to 
Macdonald,  August  28, 1813;  Vaxjdoncourt,  i.  145. 
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opinion  as  to  liis  strength  to  tlirow  back  the  enemy,  but  chap. 
in  so  doing  he  exposed  himself  unnecessarily  to  hazard. 

Instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  which  were  to  keep  his  i8i3. 
troops  as  much  as  possible  concentrated,  he  divided  them, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  marching  and  getting  sup¬ 
plies,  into  five  coluiims,  which  advanced  on  parallel  roads 
over  a  front  twenty-four  miles  in  breadtli,  stretching  from 
Schonau  to  Liegnitz.  The  centre  of  this  straggling  army, 
under  Macdonald  in  person,  advanced  by  the  Wuthende- 
Neisse  on  Weinberg;  the  right,  under  Lauriston,  moved 
on  Hennersdorf,  with  Puthod^s  division,  detached  by 
Schonau  and  the  foot  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  ;  while 
the  left,  led  by  Souham,  in  the  absence  of  Ney,  who  had 
been  taken  with  him  by  the  Emperor  to  Dresden,  was 

^  oo7-oo9 ; 

ordered  to  move  by  Liegnitz,  pass  the  Katzbach  there,  VaudA. 
and  fall  on  the  right  of  the  enemy ;  and  Sebastiani’s  cavalry  iv.  373-4ik 
connected  Souham  with  the  centre. 

Blucher,  who  had  75,000  admirable  troops  well  in 
hand,  and  in  great  part  concentrated  in  front  of  Jauer,  Biucher’s 
was  not  the  man  to  let  so  favourable  an  opportunity  ofo^'^aSTance 
striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy  escape  him, 
and  fortune  singularly  favoured  his  designs.  No  sooner 
did  he  receive  information  that  the  Guards  and  cuiras¬ 
siers  had  returned  towards  Dresden,  than,  rightly  judging 
that  the  Emperor  himself  was  with  them,  he  resolved,  in 
conformity  with  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  at  Trach- 
enberg,  to  resume  the  offensive  at  all  points.  He  directed 
his  three  corps  to  halt  in  their  retreat  and  recross  the 
Katzbach  in  three  columns  between  Goldberg  and  Lieg- 
iiitz, — York  and  Sacken  on  his  right  moving  against  Lieg¬ 
nitz;  Langeron  on  the  left  towards  Goldberg.  On  learning 
the  near  approach  of  the  French,  the  veteran  Prussian, 
who,  with  York  and  Sacken^s  corps,  was  now  close  to  the 
ravine  of  the  Neisse,  arrested  their  march  on  his  own 
side  of  the  plateau  of  Eichholz,  behind  a  low  range  of 
swelling  heights,  which  effectually  screened  them  from 
observation,  and  there,  like  a  lion  in  cover,  lay  crouching 
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for  his  spring.  A  heavy  rain  and  thick  mist,  which  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  day,  and  was  as  favourable  to  the  Allies 
here  as  it  was  adverse  at  Dresden,  eminently  favoured  his 
designs  by  entirely  shutting  out  his  troops  from  view.  The 
wished-for  opportunity  was  not  long  of  arriving.  A  part 
of  Macdonald’s  men  had  crossed  the  Wiithende-Neisse, 
between  Weinberg  and  Klein  Tintz,  when  Blucher,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  long  before  a  sufficient  number  could 
pass  over  in  support,  gave  the  signal  for  attack.  Wassil- 
chikoff,  with  the  whole  Russian  cavalry  of  Sacken’s  corps, 
fell  on  a  large  body  of  Sebastiani’s  horse,  who  had  crossed 
and  covered  Macdonald’s  left,  while  the  Cossacks  stole 
round  unperceived  and  assailed  their  rear.  Both  attacks 
proved  successful.  The  French  cavalry  were  speedily 
overthrown,  and  thrust  back  into  the  defile,  already  choked 
up  with  guns,  carriages,  and  men  ;  while  the  Allied  foot, 
now  joining  the  victorious  horse,  threw  themselves  upon 
the  infantry  of  Macdonald’s  corps.  Charpentier’s  division 
was  soon  hurled  down  the  rocky  banks  into  the  roaring 
Neisse  (Wiithende-Neisse).  Many  were  made  prisoners, 
twenty-six  guns  were  taken,  and  all  the  ammunition-wag¬ 
gons  lost.^ 

Souham,  who  was  marching  on  the  French  left  towards 
Liegnitz,  hearing  the  roar  of  the  battle  on  his  right, 
turned,  with  the  instinct  of  a  brave  man,  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  arrived  with  his  leading  division  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  of  Nieder  Crain  just  as  the  French  horse  were 
overthrown  on  the  plateau  opposite.  He  immediately 
united  his  men  to  the  reserve  of  Sebastiani  and  entered 
the  defile.  This  only  made  matters  worse.  His  infantry, 
with  Sebastiani’s  reserve  cuirassiers,  got  through  the 
ravine,  and  were  mounting  the  opposite  side  in  tolerable 
order,  when,  just  as  they  reached  the  summit  and  were 
beginning  to  deploy,  they  met  the  fugitives.  In  vain  they 
endeavoured  to  make  openings  and  let  them  through  ; 
the  refluent  mass  broke  down  and  swept  away  every  at¬ 
tempt  at  formation.^  Souham’s  columns,  striving  to  gain 
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a  passage,  ^yere  for  the  most  part  fairly  oyerwhelmed  chap. 
by  the  torrent.  Such  as  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
crest  were  charged  by  the  Allied  cayalry  and  driven  isis. 
down  the  steep.  Two  remaining  divisions  of  his  corps, 
which  came  up  at  nine  at  night,  and  crossed  over 
lower  down  the  Katzbach,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
combat,  were  met  by  Sacken  and  forced  back  across 


the  ford. 

AVhile  this  disaster  was  experienced  in  the  French 
centre  and  left,  an  obstinate  conflict  had  been  maintained  Retreat  and 
on  the  right,  between  Lauriston  and  Langeron,  towards  losses  of  the 
Hennersdorf.  The  numbers  there  were  about  equal  ;  and 
both  sides  stood  their  ground  with  resolution.  Towards 
evening  Macdonald,  having  learned  the  extent  of  the 
disaster  on  his  left,  gave  orders  to  Lauriston  to  retreat ; 
this  was  effected  in  good  order,  and  with  comparatively 
little  loss,  though  it  amounted,  when  he  regained  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Katzbach,  to  twenty-two  guns,  his 
whole  ammunition -waggons,  and  2000  prisoners.  A 
serious  disaster,  however,  befell  Puthod’s  division,  de¬ 
tached,  as  mentioned  above,  from  Lauristoffs  corps,  in 
the  course  of  the  retreat  on  the  following  day.  Oh  arriv-  Nov.  27. 
ing  at  the  banks  of  the  Bober,  he  found  the  whole  bridges 
swept  away  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  floods  which 
descended  from  the  Bohemian  hills,  in  consequence  of 
the  storm  of  rain  on  the  preceding  day.  In  vain  he 
tried,  by  moving  down  the  stream,  to  find  a  passage  at 
some  practicable  point.  In  this  situation  he  was  speedily 
surrounded  by  the  victorious  divisions  of  the  Russians  * 
and  after  a  stout  resistance,  his  soldiers,  grown  desperate,  ^Thiers.xvi. 
broke,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  river  to  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  by  swimming.  Part  escaped  in  thisg'”^^^''-i-'>; 
manner  ;  but  3000  men,  two  eagles,  and  twelve  guns, 
with  their  whole  ammunition-waggons,  were  taken,  besides  geron’s  dfs- 
2000  killed  or  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  count; 
river.^  In  the  course  of  the  day  forty  more  guns  were 
taken*  making,  in  all,  103  guns  and  230  caissons  captured 
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during  the  battle  and  pursuit,  besides  18,000  prisoners 
and  7000  killed  and  wounded.^ 

Such  was  the  terrible  disaster  of  the  Katzbach.  This 
succession  of  unexpected  misfortunes  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession,  made  the  greatest  impression  on  the 
ardent  and  impassioned  soul  of  Napoleon.  For  several 
days  he  remained  silent,  moody,  and  contemplative, 
revolving  in  his  capacious  mind  the  chances  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  weighing  the  different  degrees  of  culpability 
which  he  could  impute  to  his  lieutenants.  In  truth,  the 
disasters  incurred  were  so  numerous  and  irreparable,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  he  almost  despaired  of  his  fortunes. 
Four  great  battles  had  been  fought  in  the  short  space  of 
a  single  fortnight,  in  the  first  only  of  which  he  had  been 
victorious,  while  in  the  three  last  he  had  been  defeated  with 
tremendous  loss.  In  that  short  time  he  had  lost  80,000 
men  and  200  guns,  while  the  Allies,  on  the  field  at  least,  at 
the  very  utmost,  had  not  been  weakened  by  half  the  num¬ 
ber.  Worse  still,  the  prestige  of  victory  had  passed  over  to 
the  other  side.  The  successes  of  the  Allies  had  been  the 
last  in  this  fearful  strife  ;  their  gallant  bands  had  returned 
flushed  with  victory  to  Prague  and  Berlin  ;  all  Germany 
had  come  to  ring  with  their  songs  of  triumph.  Indescrib¬ 
able  was  the  enthusiasm  which  these  circumstances  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  the 
Fatherland;  they  at  one  blow  doubled  the  strength  of 
the  Allied  armies.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  cast  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  his  generals.  It  was  their  incapacity  and 
blunders  which  had  done  the  whole,  and  converted  a 
commenced  triumph  into  a  long  series  of  disasters. f  He 
was  in  an  especial  manner  incensed,  and  not  without 


*  “  Le  30  on  se  trouva  tons  reunis  sur  la  gauche  du  Bober,  mais  au  nom- 
bre  de  50,000  hommes  au  plus,  au  lieu  de  70,000  qn’on  6tait  quelques  jours 
auparavant,  et  apres  avoir  laiss^  100  pieces  de  canon  dans  les  fanges. 
Macdonald  se  vit  done  sur  le  Bober,  avec  50,000  soldats  decouragds,  et  9000 
ou  10,000  trainards  suivant  Tarmee,  et  alldguant  le  defaut  de  fusils  pour  ne 
pas  revenir  au  drapeau.” — Thiers,  xvi.  377. 

+  “  Mon  cousin, — M.  le  Due  de  Tareute  (Macdonald)  s'est  laissS  pousser 
sur  Gorlitz.  II  sera  possible  que  je  sois  oblige  de  marcher  sur  Bautzen  demain 
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reason,  at  Oudinot,  for  the  senseless  dispersion  of  force 
which  had  led  to  the  check  at  Gross  Beeren,  and  the 
eccentric  subsequent  retreat  to  Wittenberg  instead  of 
Torgau,  which  put  in  hazard  the  important  interior  line 
of  communication  between  the  Grand  Army  and  that 
of  the  North,  and  endangered  those  of  Macdonald.  If 
an  error  was  committed  by  the  French  marshal  on  this 
occasion,  it  led  to  no  evil  results.  Bernadotte,  whose 
dark  and  tortuous  policy  was  now  renewed  in  consequence 
of  the  extrication  of  Berlin  from  immediate  danger, 
was  so  dilatory  in  his  movements  after  his  victory,  that 
on  the  4th  September,  eleven  days  after,  he*" had  only 
advanced  to  Rabenstein,  near  the  Elbe,  a  distance  of 
little  mere  than  fifty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.^ 

It  was  already  evident,  from  the  turn  which  events  had 
taken,  both  that  Napoleon  had  judged  wisely  in  making 
his  stand  on  the  Elbe,  and  establishing  himself  in  such 
strength  on  that  river;  and  that  he  had,  even  in  so  short 
a  time  as  had  since  intervened,  lost  all  the  advantages 
with  which  his  position  there  was  attended,  and  rendered 
his  situation  eminently  perilous,  by  his  grasping  and  over¬ 
bearing  disposition  having  led  him  to  aim  at  impossibili¬ 
ties,  and  undertake  everything  at  once.  The  advantage 
of  the  position  and  wisdom  of  selecting  it  as  the  central 
point  and  base  of  his  operations,  had  been  decisively 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  by  rendering  him  master  of  an 
interior  line  of  communication,  and  enabling  him  to  fall 
with  a  preponderating  force  upon  any  one  part  of  the 
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ou  apr^s  detnain.  Occupez  done  promptement  les  positions  defensives.” 
— Napoleotv  to  St  Cyr,  Isi  September  1813  ;  St  Cyr,  iv,  391. 

“Mon  cousin,— Ecrivez  au  Prince  de  la'Moskwa  (Ney).  Nous  venons  de 
recevoir  des  nouvelles  duDuc  de  Reggio  (Oudinot),  qui  a  juge  convenable  de 
venir  se  mettre,  it  deux  marches,  audessus  de  Wittenberg.  Le  resultat  de  ce 
mouvement  intempestif  est,  que  le  corps  du  General  Tauenzeiu,  et  un  fort  parti 
des  Cosaques,  se  sont  portes  du  cote  de  Luckau  et  de  Bautzen,  efc  inquietent 
les  communications  du  Due  de  Tarente.  II  est  vraiement  difficile  d’avoir 
moins  de  tete  que  le  Due  de  Reggio.  II  n’a  point  su  aborder  I’ennemi ;  et  il 
a  eu  Tart  de  faire  donner  un  de  ses  corps  separement.  S’il  I’eut  aborde  franche- 
ment,  il  I’aurait  partout  culbute.”  —  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  2d  September 
1813 ;  St  Cyr,  iv.  393;  and  Jomini,  iv.  417,  418. 
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CHAP,  circle  of  his  enemies,  it  had  given  him  the  victory  over  their 
Grand  Army  and  most  formidable  attack.  Nothing  was 
1813.  wanting  to  complete  his  success  but  to  follow  up  tlie  great 
blow  then  struck,  and,  by  completing  the  ruin  of  the  Grand 
Army,  dissolve  the  Coalition  formed  against  him.  No¬ 
thing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  done  this  ;  all 
that  was  required  was  to  have  moved  the  Young  Guard, 
Poniatowski’s  corps,  and  Yandamme,  forming  a  mass  of 
75,000  combatants,  upon  Culm  and  Toplitz,  to  stop  the 
Grand  Army  in  its  retreat,  while  Murat,  Victor,  St  Cyr,  and 
Marmont  pressed  their  retiring  columns.*  Instead  of  this, 
he  adopted  the  fatal  resolution,  impelled  by  his  towering 
disposition  and  overweening  ambition,  of  striking  on  three 
sides  at  once.  He  enforced  a  vigorous  offensive  on 
Oudinot  against  Berlin  ;  Macdonald  took  the  same  course 
against  Blucher ;  while  he  himself  was  launching  his  vic¬ 
torious  legions  on  the  rear  of  the  Grand  Army.  But  his 
forces,  great  as  they  were,  could  not  suffice  for  the  triijle 
strain,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  thought  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  halt  the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  situation  to  support,  if  required,  Oudinot  in  his  ad¬ 
vance  on  Berlin,  or  Macdonald  in  his  march  upon  Lieg- 
nitz.  The  result  was  that  his  weighty  central  reserve, 
perfectly  adequate  to  have  turned  the  scale  in  any  of  the 
three  expeditions,  remained  inactive  while  they  were 
simultaneously  going  on,  and  disaster,  great  and  irrepar¬ 
able,  was  incurred  at  once  in  Bohemia,  Prussia,  and 
Silesia,  in  consequence  of  its  want.  There  was  here  a 
decided  deviation  from  military  principles,  not  in  select¬ 
ing  the  Elbe  as  the  basis  of  his  defensive  warfare,  as  Sir 
George  Cathcart  argues,  but  in  neglecting  to  make  the 

*  At  Culm,”  says  Wilson,  ‘‘  each  party  fought  with  a  resolution  suitable 
to  the  magnitude  of  its  object — the  pi’eservation  or  ruin  of  the  Allied  army 
(ii.  251).  The  danger  seemed  imminent,  for  the  whole  army  still  remained 
fixed  in  the  mountains,  unable  to  move  from  the  breaking  down  of  carriages 
and  other  impediments.  The  distance  from  Kraupen  to  their  embouchure 
was  but  five  wersts,  and  if  that  pass  was  gained,  ruin  was  inevitable  for  above 
150,000  men"  (ii.  101). 
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proper  use  of  it,  bj  confining  liimself  to  one  offensiye  at  chap. 
a  time,  and  bj  an  undue  dispersion  of  his  force  when  the 
contest  commenced.  isis. 

So  set  was  Napoleon  upon  prosecuting  his  attack  on  Ber¬ 
lin,  that  his  first  idea,  eyen  after  all  the  disasters  which  he  Napoleon's 
had  sustained,  was  to  reinforce  his  army  there  by  his  Guards 
and  reseryes,  and  march  in  person  at  their  head  against  Macdonald, 
that  hated  capital.  Nothing  diyerted  him  from  this  de¬ 
sign  but  the  adyices  he  receiyed  of  the  extent  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Macdonald  on  the  Katzbach,  which  proyed 
to  be  so  serious  that  he  felt  himself  compelled,  much 
against  his  will,  to  direct  his  steps  with  the  reseryes 
towards  Bautzen  and  the  banks  of  the  Bober.  Content¬ 
ing  himself,  therefore,  with  reinforcing  the  Army  of  the 
North,  and  putting  it  under  the  command  of  Ney,  whose  in¬ 
structions  were  to  push  on  and  occupy  the  Prussian  capital 
at  all  hazards,  he  himself  set  out  with  his  Guards  and  cuiras¬ 
siers,  to  whom  were  added  Poniatowski’s  corps,  which  was 
brought  up  from  Zittau  for  that  purpose.  The  united  force 
formed  a  mass  of  60,000  fresh  troops,  all  in  the  finest  order, 
and  little  weakened  by  the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  and 
raised  Macdonald’s  army  to  110,000  men.  At  the  same 
time,  Marmont’s  corps  was  withdrawn  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  Allied  Grand  Army,  which  had  retired  into  Bohemia, 
and  was  not  in  a  condition  for  some  time  to  renew  opera¬ 
tions,  and  stationed  at  Hoyerswerda,  midway  between  the 
armies  of  Ney  and  Macdonald,  to  keep  up  the  interior 
communications  of  the  Grand  Army.  This  was  the  more  „ 

Sept.  2. 

necessary  that  a  body  of  Cossacks,  detached  from  Berna-  1  Napoleon 
dotte’s  force,  had  pushed  forward  and  captured  a  consider-  sept 
able  conyoy  of  ammunition  between  Bautzen  and  Bischofs-  cyrf 
werda,  in  the  yery  centre  of  the  French  position.  Sixty 
thousand  men,  under  St  Cyr,yictor,Lobaii,and  Murat,  were  ypj 

'  40/;Napo- 

left  in  obseryation  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia,  leontoMar^ 
and  60,000  under  Ney,  directed  against  Berlin.^  Thus, 
notwithstanding  all  the  losses  and  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  232^233!  * 
and  after  proyiding  for  all  the  garrisons,  the  three  armies 
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wliich  combated  in  a  circle  round  Dresden  still  presented 
a  force  of  250,000  effective  men  to  make  head  against 
the  enemj.  At  the  same  time,  the  works  around  were 
strengthened,  and  everything  arranged  for  the  rapid  con¬ 
centration  of  the  troops  at  any  menaced  point. 

The  better  to  keep  Blucher  ignorant  of  the  formidable 
attack  with  w^hich  he  was  menaced,  Napoleon  took  the 
utmost  pains  to  conceal  his  departure  from  Dresden,  and 

real  destination  was  the  Army  of  the 
North,  with  a  view  to  a  movement  on  Berlin.  He  him¬ 
self  set  out  at  an  early  hour  on  the  4th  September,  and 
took  the  road  to  Bautzen  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  But 
although  everything  was  done  to  elude  observation,  the 
real  destination  of  the  Emperor  could  not  long  be  con¬ 
cealed.  The  Guards  and  cuirassiers  moving  towards  the 
Bober,  left  no  doubt  of  the  route  which  the  Emperor  had 
taken.  He  was  in  great  hopes  that  Blucher,  who  was 
following  up  his  victory  with  the  utmost  vigour,  would 
either  be  in  ignorance  of  his  approach,  or  be  so  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  triumph  really  gained  over  Macdonald 
as  to  hazard  a  general  battle,  in  which  case  he  felt  as¬ 
sured  of  a  decisive  victory.  But  he  found  himself  mis¬ 
taken.  Faithful  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  agreed 
to  at  Trachenberg  and  the  orders  he  had  received,  Blu¬ 
cher  no  sooner  heard  of  the  Guards  being  seen  in  the 
enemy’s  ranks  than  he  gave  orders  to  halt,  and  fall  back 
at  all  points.  Gorlitz  was  soon  abandoned,  and  reoccu¬ 
pied  by  the  French  on  the  night  of  the  5th.  On  the 
following  morning  the  pursuit  was  resumed  wuth  the 
1  Odei.  i.  utmost  vigour.  But  Blucher  still  continued  to  retreat, 
794A  and  his  columns  at  all  points  were  seen  retiring  on  the 
32G”Tiiiers,  Verge  of  the  horizon.  At  the  same  time,  alarming  ad- 
?ii-^Marm  vices  Were  received  from  Dresden,  against  wdiich  the 
Napoteon  to  Grand  Army  was  again  advancing  in  great  strength 

Marmont,  under  Schwartzenberg  in  person.^  Stunned  with  these 
1813,  Ibid,  repeated  disasters,  the  Emperor,  after  musing  long  on  the 
probable  issue  of  a  campaign  in  which  the  Allies  gave 
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him  no  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  person,  and  the  chap. 
arms  of  his  lieutenants  at  a  distance  had  become  uniformly 
unfortunate,  determined  to  abandon  the  pursuit,  ordered  I8i3. 
the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  to  return  with  himself  to  Dres¬ 
den,  and  left  orders  with  Marmont  to  remain  at  Hoyers- 
werda  in  a  situation  which  kept  up  the  communications 
between  Ney  and  Macdonald,  and  was  at  hand  to  lend  as¬ 
sistance  to  whichever  might  be  attacked  by  superior  forces. 

The  return  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Saxon  capital  was 
loudly  called  for  by  the  events  whicli  had  occurred  since  Advan^ce  of 
his  departure,  and  ere  long  affairs  towards  Berlin  assumed  BeSottS 
the  most  alarming  aspect.'  Ney,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Army  of  the  North  in  lieu  of  Oudinot,  after  the 
defeat  of  Gross  Beeren,  received  on  2d  September  the 
most  positive  instructions  from  the  Emperor  to  push  on  to 
Berlin,  while  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  was  not  in  a 
condition  as  yet  to  resume  offensive  operations.'''  He 
found  Oudinot’s  army  not  more  than  60,000  strong,  shel¬ 
tered  under  the  walls  of  Wittenberg,  in  very  bad  condi¬ 
tion,  discouraged,  and  in  a  great  part  broken  up,  having 
lost  altogether  its  communications  with  Dresden,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  clouds  of  light  horse,  which 
seriously  interrupted  its  supplies.  On  the  5th  he  com¬ 
menced  his  movement,  directing  his  steps  in  the  first 
instance  towards  Baruth,  on  the  Torgau  road,  from  i  Richter,  i. 
whence  he  was  to  advance  direct  on  Berlin.  No  sooner 
did  Bernadette  receive  information  that  the  French  army^p^^^- 

Mann,  v, 

was  in  motion,  than  he  concentrated  his  troops,  and  pre-  250, 251 ; 
pared  to  intercept  its  progress.^  Tauenzein,  with  the  422, 423. 
advanced-guard,  reached  Dennewitz  early  on  the  morn- 

*  “At  Bai’uth  you  will  be  only  three  days’  march  from  Berlin.  The 
communication  with  the  Emperor  will  then  be  completely  re-established,  and 
the  attack  on  the  Prussian  capital  may  take  place  on  the  9th  or  10th  inst. 

All  that  cloud  of  Cossacks  and  rabble  of  landwehr  infantry  will  fall  back  on 
all  sides  when  once  your  march  is  decidedly  tjvken.  You  will  perceive  the 
necessity  of  moving  rapidly,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  state  of 
inefficiency  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  in  Bohemia,  which  might  otherwise 
recommence  operations  the  moment  they  become  aware  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Emperor.” — Instructions  to  Ney,  2cZ  September  1813  ;  St  Cyr,  iv.  394. 
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ing  of  the  6th,  and  soon  beheld  the  head  of  the  French 
armj,  which,  in  its  march  towards  Baruth,  was  approach¬ 
ing  his  post  with  an  eyident  intention  of  making  good 
the  passage  through  to  Juterbock  by  main  force. 

Had  Ney  been  master  of  his  own  measures  he  would 
not  have  hazarded  an  attack  on  an  enemy  strongly  post¬ 
ed,  superior  in  numbers,  and  enthusiastic  in  spirit.  But 
the  commands  of  the  Emperor  to  advance  were  peremp¬ 
tory,  and  he  was  too  well  aware  of  his  imperious  disposi¬ 
tion  to  disobey.  Tauenzein^s  troops  barred  the  way  in 
battle  array,  and  the  heavy  fire  of  their  artillery  soon 
brought  up  Bertrand’s  Italian  division,  but  Morand’s 
French  veterans  of  the  same  corps  re-established  the 
action,  and,  quickly  gaining  ground,  threatened  the  Allies 
with  total  defeat.  Bulow,  however,  whose  corps  was 
following  that  of  Tauenzein,  no  sooner  heard  the  can¬ 
nonade,  than,  without  any  order  from  his  commander-in¬ 
chief,  he  moved  up  his  20,000  Prussians  and  attacked  the 
left  flank  of  Bertrand  and  Morand’s  men,  as  they  w^ere 
pushing  Tauenzein  before  them  towards  Dennewitz.  On 
the  other  side,  Reynier  with  his  Saxons  came  up  on  the 
menaced  flank  to  the  assistance  of  Morand  and  Bertrand, 
and  a  furious  conflict  ensued  between  them.  At  length, 
however,  the  Prussians  prevailed,  Reynier  was  driven 
back,  and  the  French  left  and  left  centre  driven  through 
Gohlsdorf  in  the  direction  of  Oehna.^ 

Ney,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  yield  the  victory 
while  a  chance  remained.  No  sooner  did  he  perceive 
the  ultimate  success  of  Bulow  on  the  Allied  right,  than 
he  hastened  up  OudinoFs  corps  to  the  assistance  of  the 
retiring  Saxons.  This  large  reinforcement  restored  the 
combat,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  to  which  side  victory 
would  ultimately  incline,  wdien  the  Prussian  brigade  of 
Borstel,  which  was  marching  in  the  rear,  hearing  the  loud 
cannonade  towards  Juterbock,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
field,  and,  on  the  extreme  Allied  right,  with  loud  cheers 
attacked  Oudinot  and  the  Saxons  in  flank.  At  this 
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instant,  Thumen’s  Prussian  division  having  assailed  Ber¬ 
trand’s  corps,  and  forced  it  out  of  Dennewitz  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  Nej  had 
ordered  Oudinot  to  quit  the  Saxons  and  hurry  to  the 
centre  to  his  (Bertrand’s)  support,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
French  wings  from  being  separated  from  each  other. 
This  left  the  Saxons  alone  exposed  to  Borstel’s  eager 
rush.  They  quickly  fell  into  confusion,  abandoned  Gohls- 
dorf,  whicht  hey  had  retaken,  and  began  to  disband  over 
the  plain.  At  this  moment,  when  45,000  Prussians, 
alone  and  unsupported,  had  hitherto  maintained  the  con¬ 
test,  Bernadette,  with  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  25,000 
strong,  the  former  in  the  rear,  who  had  broken  up  that 
morning  from  Eckmannsdorf,  reached  the  field,  and,  rapidly 
forming  his  troops  in  order  of  battle,  advanced  in  the  finest 
order  to  their  support.  This  great  reinforcement  to  the 
Allies  was  decisive  of  the  day.  JSTey,  who  with  difficulty 
kept  his  ground  when  the  Prussians  alone  were  in  the  field, 
was  in  no  condition  to  withstand  this  fresh  attack.  He 
was  forced  to  retire,  which  he  did  at  first  in  fair  order, 
but  gradually  the  centre,  attenuated  by  Bertrand’s  eccen¬ 
tric  retreat  to  the  right,  was  thrown  into  confusion.  The 
disbanded  Saxons  came  rushing  into  the  gap  to  get 
behind  the  shelter  of  Oudinot’s  men,  and  the  field  was 
speedily  covered  with  fugitives.  Ney  did  all  he  could, 
but  it  was  in  vain  ;  the  two  wings  were  irrevocably 
separated  :  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  inexplicable  tar¬ 
diness  of  Bernadotte’s  pursuit  that  he  was  enabled  to  re¬ 
unite  them,  two  days  after,  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Tor- 
gau.  In  the  battle  and  retreat,  the  French  lost  18,000 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  deserters  who  never  again 
rejoined  their  colours,  with  23  guns  and  17  caissons. 
The  Allies  were  weakened  by  6000  men,  of  whom  5000 
were  Prussians — a  clear  proof  with  whom  the  glory  of 
the  contest  rested.^  So  disconcerned  was  Ney  with  the 
issue  of  this  battle,  that  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  next 
day  resigning  his  command,  accompanied  by  expressions 
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proving  he  deemed  success  impossible  with  the  troops 
put  under  his  orders,  but  the  Emperor  declined  to  receive 
his  resignation.  ^ 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  fabric  of  Napoleon  s  power  in 
Germany  was  crumbling  into  dust,  and  it  had  become 
painfully  evident  that  a  decisive  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  contending  parties.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  Emperor,  indeed,  the  Guards  and  cuiras¬ 
siers,  the  elite  of  the  army,  combated  with  their  former 
resolution,  and  had  achieved  deeds  worthy  of  their 
ancient  fame,  but  in  every  other  situation  the  French 
troops  had  been  defeated,  and  with  consequences  which 
rendered  those  defeats  doubly  disastrous.  Thirty  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners  and  250  guns  had  been  taken  by  the 
Allies  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  the  total  losses  of  the 
French  in  that  short  period  amounted  to  100,000.  This 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Russians  in  the 
Moscow  campaign,  who  had  retreated  from  the  Niemen 
to  Moscow,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  without  one  gun 
being  takeu,  or  one  battalion  broken,  though  pursued  by 
400,000  men.  The  young  conscripts  and  newly  raised 
regiments  had  in  many  cases  behaved  very  badly  in  the 
field,  and  on  the  first  reverse  threw  away  their  arms,  dis¬ 
persed,  and  were  seen  no  more.  The  troops  of  the  Con¬ 
federation  of  the  Rhine  in  particular,  though  they  in 


*  “  C’est  iin  devoir  pour  moi  de  declarer  h  V.  A.  S.  qu’il  est  impossible  de 
tirer  un  bon  parti  des  7e,  et  12e  corps  d’arm^e  dans  I’etat  actuel  de  leur 
organisation.  Ces  corps  sont  rdunis  par  le  droit,  mais  ils  ne  le  sont  pas  par 
le  fait :  cbacun  des  gdneraux  en  chef  fait  h  pen  pres  ce  qu’il  juge  convenable 
pour  sa  propre  shrete ;  les  choses  en  sont  au  point  qu’il  m’est  tres-difldcile 
d’obtenir  une  situation.  Le  moral  des  g^n^raux  et  en  general  des  officiers  est 
singulierement  6branl6 :  commander  ainsi  n’est  commander  qu’h  demi,  et 
j’aimerais  mieux  etre  grenadier.  Je  vous  prie,  Monseigneur,  d’obtenir  de 
I’Empereur  ou  que  je  sois  seul  gdneral  en  chef,  ay  ant  seulement  sous  mes 
ordres  des  gen^raux  de  division  d’aile,  ou  que  sa  Majesty  veuille  bien  me 
retirer  de  cet  enfer.  Je  n’ai  pas  besoin,  je  pense,  de  parler  de  mou  devouement, 
je  suis  pret  h,  verser  tout  mon  sang,  mais  je  desire  que  ce  soit  utilement.  Dans 
I’dtat  actuel,  la  presence  de  I’Empereur  pourrait  seule  r^tablir  I’ensemble,  parce 
que  toutes  les  volontes  cddent  h  son  g^nie,  et  que  les  petites  vanit6s  dispar- 
aissent  devant  la  majesty  du  trone.” — Le  Prince  de  la  Mosicowa  au  Major- 
General,  Wurtzen,  10  Septembre  1813;  TniERS,‘xvi.  436,  note. 
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general  fought  bravely  in  battle  when  their  blood  was  chap. 
up,  yet  made  no  secret  of  the  side  to  which  their  wishes 
inclined,  and  on  many  occasions  not  only  deserted  during  isis. 
the  confusion  of  defeat,  but  joined  the  patriot  ranks  of 
Germany.  The  old  enthusiasm  of  the  Revolution  was 
worn  out  ;  that  of  the  empire  was  drowned  in  blood ; 
the  ardour  of  patriotism,  the  fervour  of  devotion,  had 
passed  over  to  the  other  side.  In  these  circumstances, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wisdom  would  have  prescribed 
to  the  Emperor  the  abandonment  of  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
and  a  retreat,  with  the  main  strength  of  his  aimiy  still 
unbroken,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  there  that  his  real  base 
of  operations  was  to  be  found ;  and  if  250,000  men  had 
reached  that  frontier  stream,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  ever  be  driven  beyond  it.  But  so  decisive  a 
step  was  not  only  repugnant  to  the  iron  soul  and  lofty 
aspirations  of  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  open  in  a  political 
point  of  view  to  very  serious  objections.  It  implied  at 
once  a  confession  of  defeat,  the  abandonment  of  all  the 
objects  for  which  he  was  contending  in  Germany,  and  the 
loss  of  100,000  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  immured  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  All 
Europe  would  join  the  Allies  the  moment  the  French  eagles 
repassed  the  Rhine  ;  the  Confederation  of  that  river,  the 
great  bulwark  of  the  empire,  would  become  the  advanced 
post  of  its  enemies  ;  and  instead  of  the  forces  of  Ger¬ 
many  being  divided,  they  would  be  hurled  in  a  united 
mass  against  France,  now  reduced  to  its  own  resources.^  i  Mann.  v. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  deceive  himself,  however 
much  he  may  have  tried  to  deceive  others.  Immediately 
after  this  great  defeat,  he  sent  off  to  the  Senate  at  Paris 
orders  to  call  out  120,000  men  of  the  conscription  of 
1810,  1811,  and  1812,  and  one  of  160,000  on  that  of 
1815!  The  whole  conscription  of  1813  and  1814  was 
already  in  the  depots.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a 
long  confidential  letter,  in  cypher  secretly,  by  Maret,  to  475-481’.’^'^* 
Clarke,  the  Minister  at  AYar,^  enjoining  him  without  delay 
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to  put  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine  in  a  proper  posture  of 
defence.^ 

No  sooner  were  the  Allies  made  aware,  from  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  active  pursuit  of  his  column,  that  Napoleon 
with  his  Guards  had  set  out  in  a  different  direction,  than 
they  resumed  the  offensive  on  the  Bohemian  frontier. 
The  Russian  and  Prussian  columns  returned  to  all  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  which  they  had  traversed ; 
Wittgenstein,  with  the  right  wing,  reoccupied  Nollendorf, 

*  “  Les  ^v^nements  se  pressent  de  telle  maniere  qu’en  laissant  h,  S.  M.  des 
chances  heureuses  et  brillantes,  il  est  cependant  de  la  prudence  d’en  prevoir 
de  contraires.  Je  crois  devoir,  mon  cher  Due,  m’en  expliquer  confidentielle- 
ment  avec  vous.  L’armde  Russe  n’est  pas  notre  ennemi  le  plus  dangereux. 
Elle  a  (^prouve  de  grandes  pertes,  elle  ne  s’est  pas  renforc^e,  et,  h-  sa  cavalerie 
pres,  qui  est  assez  nombreuse,  elle  ne  joue  qu’un  r61e  subordonne  dans  la  lutte 
qui  est  engag^e.  Mais  la  Prusse  a  fait  de  grands  efforts.  Une  exaltation 
portee  h  un  tr^s-haut  degre  a  favorisd  le  parti  qu’a  pris  le  souverain.  Ses 
armees  sont  considerables,  ses  g^u^raux,  ses  officiers,  et  ses  soldats  sent  tr^s- 
animds.  Toutefois  la  Russie  et  la  Prusse  n’auraient  offert  que  de  faibles 
obstacles  k  nos  armees,  mais  I’accession  de  I’Autriche  a  extremeraent  compliqu^ 
la  question. 

“  Notre  armde,  quelque  prix  que  lui  aient  cohtd  les  victoires  remportees,  est 
encore  belle  et  nombreuse.  Mais  les  geiieraux  et  les  officiers  fatigues  de  la 
gueri'e  n’out  plus  ce  mouvement  qui  leur  avait  fait  faire  de  grandes  choses, 
Le  th^4tre  est  trop  ^tendu.  L’Empereur  est  vainqueur  toutes  les  fois  qu’il 
est  present;  mais  il  ne  pent  etre  partout,  et  les  chefs  qui  commandeut  isole- 
meut  repondent  rarement  h,  son  attente.  Vous  savez  ce  qui  est  arrivd  au 
General  Vandamme.  Le  Due  de  Tarente  a  ^prouve  des  echecs  en  Sil^sie,  et  le 
Prince  de  la  Moskowa  vient  d’etre  battu  en  marchant  sur  Berlin.  Dans  de 
telles  circonstances,  mon  cher  Due,  et  avec  le  g^nie  de  I’Empereur,  on  pent 
encore  tout  esperer.  Mais  il  se  peut  aussi  que  des  chances  contraires  influent 
d’uue  maniere  fA,cheuse  sur  les  affaires.  On  ne  doit  pas  trop  le  craindre,  mais 
on  doit  le  regarder  comme  possible,  et  ne  rien  n%liger  de  ce  que  commande  la 
prudence.  Je  vous  presente  ce  tableau  afin  que  vous  sachiez  tout  et  que  vous 
agissiez  en  consequence. 

“Vous  feriez  sagement  de  veiller  h  ce  que  les  places  fussent  mises  en  bon 
6tat,  et  d’y  reunir  beaucoup  d’artillerie,  car  nous  faisons  souveut  dans  ce  genre 
des  pertes  assez  sensibles.  Vous  devriez  vous  entendre  secr^tement  avec  le 
directeur  general  des  vivres  pour  faire  dans  les  places  du  Rhin  des  approvisi- 
onnements  extraordinaires,  eufin  pour  preparer  d’avance  tout  ce  qui  con  vient, 
afin  que  dans  une  circonstance  extraordinaire  S.  M.  n’eprouvdt  point  de  nou- 
veaux  embarras,  et  que  vous  ne  fussiez  pas  pris  au  d^pourvu.  Vous  seutez 
que  si  je  vous  ecris  ainsi,  e’est  que  j’ai  bieu  refldchi  k  ce  qui  se  passe  sous  mes 
yeux,  et  que  je  suis  assure  que  je  ne  fais  rien  en  cela  que  S.  M.  puisse  ddsap- 
prouver.  Un  grand  succes  peut  tout  changer  et  remettre  les  affaires  dans  la 
sitviation  prosp^re  oh  I’immense  avantage  remporte  par  S.  M.  les  avait  plac^es. 
Accusez-moi,  s’il  vous  plait,  reception  de  cette  lettre.” — Le  Dug  de  Bassano 
(Maret)  d  M.  Le  General  Clarke,  Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  8  Septembre  1813; 
Thiers,  xvi.  441-413. 
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on  the  following  daj  pushed  on  to  Gieshubel,  and  on  chap. 
the  7th  reached  Pirna,  and  his  advanced  posts  ap- 
peared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  At  the  same  isis. 
time  Schwartzenberg,  with  the  great  body  of  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  had  crossed  the  Elbe  to  Leumeritz,  to  reorganise 
his  army  and  watch  the  defiles  leading  from  Silesia ; 
and  information  w^as  received  that  Benningsen,  with 
the  Russian  reserve,  45,000  strong,  was  advancing  by 
rapid  strides  from  the  Oder,  and  might  be  expected  on 
the  Elbe  by  the  end  of  the  month.  St  Cyr  and  Murat 
retired  before  this  advance ;  and  the  former  ^instantly 
informed  Napoleon.  No  sooner  did  the  Emperor  receive 
this  intelligence  than,  as  already  mentioned,  he  ordered 
Macdonald  to  retire  to  Bautzen,  near  which  Poniatow- 
ski  was  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  link  of  communication 
with  the  Grand  Army,  while  he  himself  repaired  with 
the  Guard  in  the  direction  of  Pirna.  He  there  in  the 
evening  met,  and  had  a  long  conference  with.  Marshal 
St  Cyr,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  Europe, 
to  whom  he  in  confidence  admitted  “  that  he  had  lost  a 
brilliant  opportunity  of  striking  a  great  blow  by  halting 
the  Young  Guard  at  Pirna  when  Yandamme  was  advanc¬ 
ing  on  Culm  ;  but  he  still  maintained  that  the  reserve  ^apSeon” 
of  the  army  should  now  be  directed  against  Bernadotte 
or  Blucher,  and  that  the  Allies  would  attempt  nothing 
against  Dresden  during  his  absence.  “  The  chequer,”  v.  255,  256*; 
said  he  to  Marmont,  “  has  become  very  complicated  ;  it  259,260! 
is  I  alone  who  can  disembroil  it.”^ 

But  Napoleon  was  soon  undeceived.  Early  on  the 
following  morning,  when  he  was  devising  a  fresh  advance  Action  'at 
against  Berlin,  in  w^hich  he  himself  with  the  Guards  and  and  retreat 
cuirassiers  w^ere  to  bear  a  part,  he  was  startled  by  the 
intelligence  that  Wittgenstein's  Russians  had  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  plateau  of  Galiring,  near  Pirna, 
where  they  were  fortifying  themselves  with  diligence. 

The  position  was  of  the  utmost  moment,  for  in  a  few 
hours  it  could  be  rendered  unassailable,  and  it  com- 
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manded  the  road  bj  Pirna  to  Dresden.  Instantly 
scanning  the  danger  in  its  full  extent,  the  Emperor, 
though  part  of  the  Guard  only  had  come  up,  moved  for¬ 
ward  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  vantage-ground 
with  two  divisions  of  infantry  and  the  cuirassiers.  But 
no  sooner  did  Wittgenstein  see  the  well-known  uniform 
in  the  enemy’s  ranks,  than,  faithful  to  the  orders  he  had 
received,  he  abandoned  his  advanced  post  and  withdrew 
his  men  to  join  Kleist’s  corps,  which  occupied  the  heights 
of  Nollendorf.  At  the  same  time  Klenau’s  Austrians, 
which  had  advanced  towards  Chemnitz,  withdrew  to 
Marienberg,  and  the  Allied  troops  at  all  points  retired 
into  the  Bohemian  valleys.  Satisfied  with  this  advantage, 
the  Emperor  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  and  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  courier  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  at  all  points  were  expelled  from  the  Saxon 
territory.^ 

On  the  evening  following  this  exploit,  Napoleon  received 
accounts  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  Dennewitz  from  Ney^s 
aide-de-camp,  who  brought  him  the  intelligence.  He  im¬ 
mediately  sent  for  the  officer,  questioned  him  minutely  as 
to  the  whole  particulars  of  the  event,  and  having  done  so, 
he  dismissed  the  officer,  and  began  a  conversation  with  St 
Cyr,  who  happened  to  be  present,  which  lasted  till  past 
midnight.  “He  explained,”  says  St  Cyr,  “ in  a  manner 
equally  lucid  and  satisfactory,  the  causes  of  the  reverse, 
but  without  the  slightest  rancour  at  Ney  or  any  of  the 
generals  engaged.  He  ascribed  the  whole  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  art  of  war,  which,  he  said,  was  far  from  being  gene¬ 
rally  understood.  ‘  One  day  or  other,’  said  he,  ‘  if  I  have 
time,  I  wfill  write  a  book  upon  the  subject,  in  which  I 
will  demonstrate  its  principles,  in  a  manner  so  precise 
that  they  will  be  within  the  comprehension  of  every  mili¬ 
tary  man,  and  enable  them  to  learn  the  art  of  war  as 
they  learn  any  other  science/  ‘  It  were  much  to  be 
wislied,’  replied  St  Cyr,  ‘  that  the  experience  of  such  a 
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man  as  jour  Majesty  should  not  be  lost  to  France  ;  but  chap. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  form  such  a 
work,  though,  if  any  one  could,  it  is  your  Majesty.  It  I813. 
does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  either  the  longest 
experience  or  practice  has  any  effect  in  improving  a 
commander.  Of  all  the  generals,  whether  on  our  side 
or  that  of  our  enemies,  whom  we  have  seen  at  the 
head  of  armies  in  Europe,  in  all  the  long  wars  which  the 
French  Revolution  has  occasioned,  none  appear  to  have 
gained  much  by  experience  ;  and  I  do  not  make  any  ex¬ 
ception  in  your  Majesty's  own  case,  as  I  ha^^e  always 
considered  your  first  campaign  in  Italy  as  your  chef- 
dJ oeuvre  in  war.'  ‘  You  are  right,'  replied  the  Emperor ; 

‘  considering  the  limited  force  at  my  disposal,  it  was  my 
greatest  campaign.  I  know  but  one  general  who  con¬ 
stantly  gained  by  experience,  and  that  was  Turenne,  whose 
great  talents  were  the  result  of  profound  study,  and  who 
had  approached  nearest  to  the  end  which  I  propose  to 
demonstrate  if  I  have  one  day  time  to  compose  the  work 
which  I  contemplate.'  This  conversation,"  says  St  Cyr, 
with  justice,  “  was  brought  on  by  one  of  the  greatest  dis¬ 
asters  of  the  campaign — a  disaster  attended  with  terrible 
effects  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  of  none  so  much  as 
himself.  He  spoke  of  it,  nevertheless,  as  calmly  as 
would  have  done  of  the  affairs  of  China  or  of  Europe  in  149, 150. 
the  preceding  century."  ^ 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  the  Emperor  resumed  the 
pursuit — not  along  the  great  road  by  Peterswalde,  by  Halt  of  Na- 
which  the  Allies  were  retiring,  but  by  the  lateral  theTummit 
chaussee  of  Furstenwalde,  round  their  left  flank,  ’where- 
by  he  threatened  to  cut  their  communication  with  Top-^®?*^*^* 
litz.  By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  St 
Cyr's  corps,  which  formed  the  advanced-guard,  reached 
the  village  of  Ebersdorf  on  the  summit  of  the  Gey- 
ersberg,  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  between 
Saxony  and  Boliemia,  from  the  heights  adjoining  which 
the  eye  can  descry  a  considerable  part  of  the  plain 
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stretching  from  Toplitz  towards  Prague.  Napoleon  as¬ 
cended  the  heights,  from  whence  he  gazed  long  and 
earnestly  on  the  scene  before  him.  The  sappers  were 
working  wdth  ready  zeal  to  render  the  road  in  the  rear 
fit  for  the  advance  of  the  guns.  Drouot,  who  was  sent 
to  report  on  their  progress,  returned  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  would  take  some  hours  to  repair  and  again 
render  practicable  the  passage.  Meanwhile,  Napoleon 
remained  on  the  same  spot,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  scene 
before  him.  But  it  was  not  on  the  rocks,  or  the  moun¬ 
tains,  or  the  plains,  that  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  was 
riveted.  He  saw  in  the  distance  the  Prussians  and 
Russians,  rapidly  forming  in  order  of  battle  in  tlie  plain, 
while  a  large  column  of  smoke  suddenly  arose  from  the 
Millerschauer,  the  highest  point  of  the  range,  the  signal 
which  was  to  announce  to  all  Bohemia  that  the  decisive 
moment  had  arrived,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country 
commenced.  The  Allies  w^ere  in  considerable  alarm,  for 
they  had  never  expected  so  early  a  resumption  of  the 
offensive  by  Napoleon  ;  the  Austrians  w^ere  far  in  the 
rear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Russians  and 
Prussians  were  ill  prepared  to  meet  the  attack.  They 
hurried  to  the  front,  however,  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
and  fresh  columns  were  every  ten  minutes  seen  to  come  up 
and  take  their  ground,  with  admirable  precision.  In  posi¬ 
tion  were  the  Grand-duke  Constantine’s  Russian  Guards, 
Wittgenstein’s  men,  and  Kleist’s  Prussians.  But  there 
w^as  no  appearance  of  the  Austrians ;  and  St  Cyr,  who 
was  beside  the  Emperor,  strongly  urged  him  to  continue 
his  advance,  as  the  Russians  and  Prussians  were  in  such 
a  position  that  they  could  not  retreat  in  presence  of 
the  French,  but  must  fight  where  they  stood.  Na¬ 
poleon,  however,  judged  otherwise  ;  his  thoughts  were 
still  intent  on  the  conquest  of  Berlin  ;  and  he  said, 
after  much  thought,  to  St  Cyr,  “  I  will  not  attack  the 
enemy  in  that  position  ;  but  I  will  cautiously  conceal 
from  them  my  real  design.^  Let  the  engineers  continue 
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to  repair  the  road  to-daj  and  to-morrow,  and  suffer 
every  one  to  remain  in  the  belief  that  we  are  to  have  a 
great  battle  ;  if  you  are  attacked  on  the  mountains,  I  will 
support  you/^  So  saying,  he  returned  to  Pirna,  and  next 
day  re-entered  Dresden,  having  lost  the  only  opportunity 
which  occurred  during  the  campaign  of  engaging  with 
a  superior  force,  detached  from  the  Austrians,  the  Prus¬ 
sians  and  Russians. 

Ignorant  of  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  and  expecting 
hourly  a  general  attack,  the  Allies  continued  with  the  ut¬ 
most  expedition  to  concentrate  their  troops ;  an4  by  mid¬ 
day  on  the  13th,  the  half  of  the  Austrians  had  arrived, 
much  fatigued,  but  in  excellent  order.  There  were  now 
100,000  men,  with  800  guns  in  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  and  a  great  battle  was  universally  anticipated  in 
both  armies.  But  Napoleon  had  other  views,  and  was 
influenced  by  still  more  pressing  considerations.  He 
was  very  uneasy  at  the  terrible  defeat  which  had  been 
sustained  by  Ney  at  Dennewitz,  which  was  the  more 
disheartening  that  it  had  been  mainly  inflicted  by  the 
Prussians,  and  had  already  spread  to  a  great  extent  dis¬ 
couragement  and  desertion  through  his  army.  He  was 
still  set  upon  an  attack  on  Berlin,  from  the  moral  effect 
of  which,  if  successful,  he  anticipated  great  results  ;  and 
that  object  he  considered  paramount,  even  when  the  defeat 
of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  was  in  the  balance.  He  had 
received,  also,  desponding  accounts  from  Macdonald,  whose 
army  since  its  defeat  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  and 
partisan  corps  had  already  appeared  on  his  communica¬ 
tions  with  Leipsic,  and  interrupted  the  passage  of  couriers 
and  reinforcements  from  France.  In  a  word,  the  wise 
plan  of  operations  adopted  at  Trachenberg  was  now 
beginning  to  work  out  its  appropriate  fruits  ;  and  the 
French  army,  great  as  it  was,  assailed  on  all  sides,  was 
worn  out  with  incessant  marches  and  counter-marches, 
over  ground  exhausted  by  the  repeated  previous  passage 
of  troops.  But  St  Cyr  felt,  and  expressed  at  the  time 
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even  to  the  Emperor,  the  deepest  regret  that  the  auspi¬ 
cious  moment,  when  it  was  possible  to  engage  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  alone,  without  the  Austrians,  was  lost ;  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  never  ceased  to  assert  that  the  French 
empire  had  been  lost  bj  that  omission.^ 

What  pains  soever  the  Emperor  might  take  to  conceal 
his  departure  from  the  enemy,  it  at  length  transpired, 
from  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard  and  cuirassiers  being  no 
longer  seen  in  the  ranks  ;  and  there  was  immediately  felt 
the  truth  of  St  CyPs  words,  that  the  opportunity  of 
striking  a  decisive  blow  had  been  lost.  Wittgenstein  im¬ 
mediately  ascended  towards  J^ollendorf,  and  attacked 
Vandamme’s  late  corps,  now  commanded  by  Lobau.  It 
was  driven  over  the  plateau  with  the  loss  of  1500  men  ; 
and  so  severe  did  the  pressure  here  become,  +hat  both 
St  Cyr  and  Lobau  were  obliged  to  draw  back  to  Gieshiibel. 
No  sooner  was  Napoleon  informed  of  this  check,  than  he 
again  set  out  from  Dresden,  whither  he  had  retired, 
and  hastened  to  the  front.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he 
altered  his  line  of  advance ;  knowing,  by  dear-bought  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  country  on  the  Fiirstenwalde  line  was 
utterly  exhausted,  and  the  roads  wellnigh  impassable,  he 
moved  up  the  valley  of  the  Elbe,  and  directed  his  attack, 
along  the  great  road  from  Pirna  by  Peterswalde,  against 
the  Allied  right,  from  which  some  posts  had  been  thrown 
out,  connecting  the  Grand  Army  with  that  of  Blucher. 
Great  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Allies  to  effect 
this  communication,  and  with  success.  On  the  .9th,  Prince 
Modatoff,  with  a  body  of  the  Russian  Horse  Guards, 
surprised,  between  Bautzen  and  Dresden,  a  convoy  of 
baggage  and  ammunition,  blew  up  200  caissons,  and  took 
a  part  of  Napoleon’s  private  baggage,  with  1200  prisoners. 
On  the  13th,  Count  Bubna,  feeling  his  way  from  the 
Allied  Grand  Army,  entered  Neustadt  and  Neukirchen, 
and  came  into  close  communication  with  Blucher,  whose 
advanced  posts  had  been  pushed  beyond  Bautzen  to  Bis- 
chofswerda.  Continuing  their  advance  along  the  Peters- 
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'^’alde  road  on  the  14th,  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Allied  chap. 
Grand  Army  were  pressing  on  towards  Gieshubel  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  15th,  when  they  came  in  contact  with  isis. 
Napoleon’s  advanced -guard,  and  were  driven  back  at 
the  first  shock.  Approaching  Peterswalde,  the  French 
cavalry,  in  greatly  superior  forces,  fell  in  with  a  body 
of  Prussian  hussars,  which  was  defeated  ;  and  Colonel 
Blucher,  son  of  the  Marshal,  after  a  gallant  resistance, 
was  made  prisoner.  A  series  of  brilliant  combats,  with 
alternate  success,  now  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Allies  from  the  mountains,  and  thfeir  taking 
up  a  position  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  But 
though  they  there  drew  up  to  the  number  of  nearly 
100,000  men  in  order  of  battle  in  the  plain,  Napoleon  i  sir  chas. 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  make  an  attack.  The  two  Lord  castie- 
mighty  hosts  stood  facing  each  other,  the  one  on  the 
mountain,  the  other  in  the  plain  ;  and  though  every  man 
in  either  camp  expected  a  battle,  yet  none  took  place, 

The  night  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle  in  the  posi-  452-456  ;  ’ 
tions  of  the  hostile  armies.  “  The  hills  were  lighted  to  124-131. 
their  crests,  and  the  valleys  blazed  with  a  sheet  of  fire.”^ 

In  truth,  though  the  two  armies  were  so  near,  the 
commanders  on  neither  side  were  inclined  to  risk  a  Reasons  on 
general  battle.  The  Allies  had  a  very  obvious  reason  ^r^dSayLg 
for  desiring  delay.  Benningsen,  with  the  Russian  army 
of  reserve,  50,000  strong,  was  approaching,  and  might  be 
expected  to  join  the  Grand  Army  by  the  3d  October,  and 
the  Prussian  landwehr  were  daily  increasing  in  number 
and  efficiency;  it  was,  therefore,  clearly  their  policy  to 
gain  time,  and  delay  active  operations  till  these  great 
reinforcements  were  in  the  field.  Napoleon,  on  his  side, 
was  also  expecting  reinforcements,  and  15,000  men  had 
recently  arrived  at  Erfurth,  but  they  were  young  conscripts 
in  very  bad  condition.  His  policy,  at  this  time,  was  to 
contract  the  positions  of  his  troops  round  Dresden  as  a 
centre,  to  render  perfect  the  communication  of  the  three  sept.  ic. 
armies,  and  await  the  moment  when  a  false  movement  on 
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tlie  part  of  the  enemy,  in  some  quarter,  might  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  falling  in  great  force  on  an  isolated 
corps  or  unguarded  point,  and  reinstating  his  affairs  by  a 
decisive  blow.  With  this  view,  he  ordered  the  construc¬ 
tion,  with  every  precaution  for  secrecy,  of  a  third  bridge 
at  Pirna,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  established 
between  the  forts  of  Koenigstein  and  Lilienstein.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  enable  the  Young  Guard  and  part 
of  St  Cyr’s  corps  to  pass  the  Elbe  suddenly  and  fall  on 
the  left  of  the  enemy  opposed  to  Macdonald,  against 
whom  he  projected  an  offensive  movement,  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Allies  in  the  plain  of  Culm  appeared  too 
strong,  and  their  force  there  too  great,  now  that  the 
Austrians  had  come  up,  to  offer  the  prospect  of  attack¬ 
ing  them  to  advantage.  Napoleon  flattered  himself 
that  by  this  means  he  would  succeed  in  rendering  the 
position  on  the  Elbe  and  at  Dresden  so  strong,  that  he 
might  securely  pass  the  winter  there.^ 

Before  carrying  this  design  into  execution,  however, 
he  resolved  to  make  one  reconnaissance  more  to  see 
whether  he  could  not  find  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
blow  against  the  Allies.  It  took  place  on  the  ensuing 
day  (17th  September),  and  at  first  promised  to  bring  on 
a  general  battle ;  but  no  favourable  opportunity  of  en¬ 
gaging  with  advantage  presenting  itself,  it  came  to 
nothing  important.  Fifteen  thousand  of  the  French 
were  directed  by  the  Emperor  against  the  Allied  right, 
while  eight  thousand  moved  on  in  the  centre  and  left,  and 
thirty  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  remained  in  reserve. 
The  French  at  first  met  with  considerable  success.  Zie- 
then,  who  held  the  advanced  post  at  the  foot  of  the  de¬ 
scent,  was  dislodged  by  Mouton  Duvernet,  and  driven  back 
in  disorder  towards  Culm.  Encouraged  by  this,  Napoleon 
moved  down  to  the  foot  of  the  descent,  deeming  that  the 
opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  had  arrived.  A  thick  mist 
overhung  the  upper  part  of  the  hills,  and,  spreading  down 
upon  the  plain,  concealed  the  greater  portion  of  the  Allies 
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from  the  enemy ;  when  on  a  sudden,  as  the  French 
were  advancing  on  Culm,  a  loud  cannonade  burst  forth  in 
their  front,  and  a  storm  of  bullets  fell  on  their  columns. 
Napoleon  ordered  up  his  horse  to  attack  the  batteries, 
and  several  charges  of  cavalry  against  them  took  place, 
but  without  success  ;  and  at  length,  seeing  that  the  enemy 
were  sufficiently  on  their  guard  at  all  points,  he  drew 
back  to  his  old  position  on  the  hills  with  the  loss  of  seven 
guns  and  2000  prisoners.  “  Their  retreat,”  says  Cath- 
cart,  “  alone  saved  them  from  a  disaster  as  great  as  that 
of  Vandamme  ;  for  during  the  action  Meerfeldl  and  Col- 
loredo  with  an  Austrian  corps  had,  by  advancing  through 
the  defile  of  the  Elbe  round  their  left,  to  the  dominant 
heights  of  Nollendorf,  got  into  their  rear,  and  a  panic 
had  seized  them,  so  that  the  thick  fog  alone  saved  the 
attacking  corps  from  a  total  rout.”  This  severe  check 
convinced  Napoleon  that  he  would  derive  no  advantage 
from  prosecuting  offensive  operations  in  Bohemia ;  and 
it  was  against  the  army  of  Silesia  that  he  now  intended 
to  direct  his  attacks.  Accordingly  he  withdrew,  followed 
by  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  to  Pirna  on  the  1 8th,  from 
whence  on  the  19th  he  moved  to  Koenigstein,  where  he 
carefully  inspected  the  bridges,  and  on  the  21st  re-entered 
Dresden,  accompanied  by  his  Guard.^  * 

This  fatiguing  and  harassing  campaign  in  the  hills, 
though  unaccompanied  by  any  great  event,  was  attended 
with  a  most  serious  loss  to  both  parties,  but  far  greater 
to  the  French  than  their  opponents,  owing  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  cold  and  inhospitable  summits  of  ^he  moun¬ 
tains.  The  troops  perched  on  these  rude  and  lofty 
ridges,  without  shelter  or  covering  of  any  kind  except 
their  gi’eatcoats,  were  starving ;  stretched  in  bivouacs, 

*  “  Yesterday  I  made  a  reconnaissance  to  ascertain  the  force  and  position 
of  the  enemy ;  and  although  the  debouche  of  Peterswalde  was  favourable  for 
artillery,  the  declivities  being  gentle,  the  position  of  the  enemy  did  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  attack  him,  I  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  hold  to  the  system  of  go 
and  come,  and  to  await  my  opportunity.” — Napoleon  to  St  Ctr,  Sept.  18, 
1S13;  St  Cyr,  iv.  421. 
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CHAP,  night  after  night,  with  no  protection  against  the  frostj 
chills  and  frigid  dews  of  autumn,  felt  with  peculiar 

1813.  severity  in  those  elevated  regions,  the  young  conscripts 
rapidly  became  sick,  and  were  universally  and  woefully 
depressed  in  spirits.  The  few  villages  to  be  met  with  on 
the  summits  were  entirely  ruined  ;  their  roofs  and  parti¬ 
tion-walls,  with  the  whole  furniture  they  contained,  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  for  firewood  ;  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difiiculty,  and  only  by  repairing  a  ruin,  that  quarters 
were  got  for  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  parish  manse  of 
Breitenlee.  The  subsistence  of  the  men  was  in  a  still 
worse  condition.  Rich  as  Saxony  is  in  agricultural 
productions,  the  fruits  of  its  soil  had  been  entirely  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  enormous  multitudes  who  had  recently 
passed  over  or  been  quartered  on  its  surface ;  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  and  audacity  of  the  Allied  cavalry 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  up  any  regular 
supplies  from  the  rear  ;  and  great  as  the  stores  were  which 
the  Emperor  had  provided  in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe, 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get  them  up  to  the 
front  where  the  troops  were  bivouacked,  owing  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
horses  from  want  of  forage.  The  hay  and  straw  was 
everywhere  totally  consumed,  the  stack-yards  emptied, 
the  houses  burnt  or  in  ruins  ;  while  the  fields  of  potatoes 
in  the  rural  districts,  oftentimes  turned  over  in  search  of 
food,  told  to  what  grievous  shifts  the  troops  of  all  nations 
whicii  had  passed  over  them  had  been  reduced.*  These 
extremities  of  want  and  suffering  rapidly  produced  their 
usual  effects  in  utterly  disorganising  the  troops.  In  vain 
the  Emperor  issued  the  most  severe  decrees,  one  in  parti¬ 
cular,  that  every  tenth  marauder  should  be  shot,  and  re¬ 
commended  to  every  application  for  food  that  a  similar 

*  “  Not  a  vestige  of  forage  was  to  be  got  for  the  horses.  The  frontier  vil¬ 
lages  were  all  in  ruins.  All  the  houses  not  built  of  stone  were  torn  to  pieces 
for  the  fires  of  the  bivouacs.  The  earth  in  the  fields,  which  had  been  ten 
times  turned  over,  was  again  and  again  turned  over  for  the  few  potiitoes  which 
Lad  escaped  the  eye  of  former  plunder.” — Temoin  Oculaire,  Odelebe.v,  ii.  278. 
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chastisement  should  be  bestowed  on  the  commissary.''^  chap. 
These  sanguinary  orders  were  wholly  ineffectual  in  arrest- 
ing  the  disorders.  Stern  necessity  compelled  the  soldiers  i8i3. 
to  leave  their  colours  and  wander  through  the  fields  in 
quest  of  food  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  meat  rations  had  entirely  ceased ;  those  of 
bread  were  reduced  to  a  half ;  and  nearly  the  whole  army, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  were 
oblio-ed  to  forao^e  for  their  own  subsistence.  The  losses 
which  this  accumulation  of  evils  brought  on  the  army 
were  incalculable  ;  in  a  week  they  exceeded  wh^t  would 
have  been  sustained  in  the  most  disastrous  battle.  The  ii.  i96, 197; 
-Allies  too  were  suffering  from  these  causes,  for  their ‘fggfstcyr’ 
troops  were  bivouacked  at  night ;  but  not  by  any  nieansQ^^^^^®'^^^’ 
in  such  a  proportion  as  the  French,  for  they  were  in 
rich  plain,  not  on  barren  hills,  and  they  received  ample  i40;Uiier3, 
supplies  of  provisions  of  all  sorts  from  the  fertile  fields  of 434. 
Bohemia  and  Silesia  in  their  rear.^ 

During  the  operations  of  the  Grand  Armies  on  the 
mountain  chain  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Saxony,  Great  suc- 
the  hostile  circle  which  environed  the  French  army  wasAmed^ghT 
daily  becoming  more  contracted,  and  the  losses  they  sus-p^S^ea^r! 
taiued  from  the  Cossacks  and  partisan  corps  in  the  rear 
more  serious.  On  the  14th  September  Thielman  took 
Weissenfels  on  the  line  between  Dresden  and  France, 
and  made  1300  men  prisoners.  A  few  days  after,  the 
Austrian  colonel,  Mensdorf,  took  a  French  courier  withsept.  17. 
despatches  and  letters,  5000  in  number,  between  Dresden 
and  Leipsic,  which  gave  the  most  dismal  accounts  of  the 


*  “  The  recent  movements  of  the  Grand  Army  had  entirely  exhausted  the 
last  resources  of  the  country ;  and  the  soldiers  having  no  longer  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  combat  to  distract  their  misery,  felt  it  the  more  keenly.  To  all 
verbal  communications  on  this  head  the  answer  of  the  Emperor  always  was — 
‘  Cause  the  commissary  to  be  shot,  and  you  will  want  for  nothing.’  To  the 
written  applications  the  answer  always  given  was,  to  apply  for  decorations  — 
these  being  more  easy  to  supply  than  bread.  At  this  moment  (20th  Septem¬ 
ber)  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree  by  which  the  town  of  Pirna,  then  at  the 
lowest  point  of  misery,  and  its  inhabitants  starving,  should  supply  6000  rations 
of  bread  a-day.”— St  Cyr,  iv.  178. 
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condition  of  the  army,  and  the  amount  of  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  in  the  late  battles.  “  They  recounted,” 
says  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  “  that  of  the  whole  corps  en¬ 
gaged  under  Marshal  Ney,  only  16,000  had  escaped  with 
him,  and  10,000  with  Oudinot ;  all  the  rest  had  dispersed 
and  sought  refuge  in  Torgau  and  Wittenberg.  Rein¬ 
forcements  to  the  amount  of  15,000  men  had  arrived  at 
Erfurth,  but  very  infirm  troops.  It  was  also  stated  in 
these  letters  that  the  Young  Guard,  and  especially  its 
artillery,  had  suffered  extremely  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  ; 
that  Generals  Yachot  and  Leibu  were  killed,  and  Generals 
Den  tail,  Zios,  Boisildien,  Maison,  Wern,  and  Aubert, 
severely  wounded.  The  whole  army  is  represented  as 
discouraged,  and  suffering  extremely  from  fatigue  and 
want  of  provisions.  General  Blucher's  last  accounts  are 
from  Bautzen,  with  his  advanced  posts  within  a  German 
mile  of  Dresden  :  and  his  light  troops  are  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  those  of  the  Prince  Royal.”  ^ 

The  severe  wound  which  Sir  Charles  Stewart  received 
at  the  battle  of  Culm,  already  mentioned,  confined  him 
much  against  his  will  at  Toplitz  for  some  weeks  after ;  but 
he  made  good  use  of  his  time  during  this  period  of  com¬ 
pulsory  cessation  of  active  operations  in  the  field,  in  the 
part  which  he  took  in  conjunction  with  his  able  coadjutor. 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  the  diplomatic  communications  of  the 
period,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  indefatigable  in  his 
endeavours  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  concord  and 
enthusiasm  which  the  late  successes  in  war  had  produced, 
to  draw  still  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  Allied 
Powers.  Tn  these  efforts  he  was  strongly  and  ably  sup¬ 
ported  both  by  Lord  Cathcart  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
who  had  seen  too  clearly  how  nearly  the  Coalition  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  disaster  at  Dresden,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  paramount  importance  of  profiting  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  auspicious  moment  to  improve  its  relations.  By  their 
united  exertions,  aided  by  Metternich  and  Hardenberg, 
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a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  at  Toplitz  on  the  8th  chap. 
September  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great 
Britain.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  the  corner-stone  of  I8i3. 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  afterwards  efiected  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Europe,  it  was  provided  that  Austria  should  be 
reconstructed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  the  footing  on 
which  she  stood  in  1805,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
dissolved,  and  the  independence  of  the  intermediate  States 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Inn  established.  Each  of  the 
Continental  Powers  contracting  engaged  to  bring  150,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  they  .all  engaged  not  to  enter  into 
any  separate  treaty  with  France.  By  the  secret  articles, 
the  3 2d  military  division  of  the  French  Empire,  embrac¬ 
ing  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  towns,  was  to  be  dissolved, 
and  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  dis¬ 
possessed.  In  consideration  of  the  great  exertions  he  had 
made  to  bring  about  this  treaty,  as  well  as  his  important 
military  services  during  the  campaign,  the  King  of  Prussia 
afterwards  sent  Sir  Charles  Stewart  the  orders  of  the 
Black  and  Red  Eagles,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  iustly^  Piotho,  ii. 

®  1  j  ^  j  j  206-208  • 

deemed  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  many  honour-  Bign.  xii. 
able  testimonials  in  the  possession  of  the  Londonderry  fso.’ 
family.^  * 

Napoleon  did  not  remain  long  inactive  after  his  return 
to  Dresden,  on  the  21st.  The  very  next  morning  he  setNapoLonin 
out  with  a  great  part  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  across  JsTcraTnT^* 
the  Elbe  to  join  Macdonald  and  throw  back  Blucher, 
who  during  his  absence  in  the  Bohemian  mountains  had 

°  .  Sept.  22. 

established  himself  at  Bautzen  and  on  the  Spree,  and 
pushed  his  advanced  posts  to  within  four  English  miles 

*  “Le  Roi,  mon  auguste  souverain,  sous  les  yeux  duquel  je  me  suis  em- 
presse  de  les  mettre,  m’ordonne  de  vous  dire,  M.  le  General,  que  c’est  pour 
vous  donner  une  marque  publique  de  son  estime  distinguee,  et  particuliere- 
ment  de  sa  satisfaction  de  la  valeur  et  des  talents  que  vous  avez  ddploye  ii 
cot^  de  sa  Majeste  dans  les  differents  combats  auxquels  vous  avez  assiste',  et 
dans  lesquels  vous  avez  vers^  votre  sang  pour  la  cause  commune,  qu’il  vous  a 
d^cor^  de  les  ordres  de  I’Aigle  Noir  et  de  I’Aigle  Rouge. 

“  Veuillez  agrder  I’assurance  rditer^e  de  tout  mon  attacbement  et  de  ma 
haute  consideration.  Hardexberg. — i  Decemhre  1813.” — MS. 
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CHAP,  of  Dresden.  He  came  up  witli  the  enemy  in  the  wood 
of  Hartau,  and  a  skirmish  of  the  adyanced  posts  took 
1813.  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Tillage  of  Goldbach  was 
burned.  But  Blucher,  faithful  to  his  instructions,  fell  back 
the  moment  he  saw  the  uniforms  of  the  Guards,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  some  miles  in  rear  near  Bischofswerda, 
Sept.  23.  where  next  day  he  stood  fast.  But  the  French  Emperor, 
after  hesitating  long,  did  not  deem  himself  in  sufficient 
strength  to  attack.  He  had  only  Macdonald’s  three  weak 
corps  in  hand  ;  for  of  the  Guards,  worn  out  with  incessant 
marching  and  countermarching,  only  a  small  part  had 
come  up,  and  the  greater  portion,  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  his  movements,  had  fallen  behind,  and  were  strag¬ 
gling  in  search  of  provisions.  The  utmost  discourage¬ 
ment  pervaded  the  army — toils,  hardships,  want,  and 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  had  fearfully  thinned  their 
ranks ;  the  war  seemed  endless,  and  if  it  did  terminate, 
likely  to  lead  to  nothing  but  disaster.  The  troops,  de¬ 
jected  and  exhausted,  exhibited  none  of  their  old  spirit, 
and  murmurs  deep,  though  as  yet  half  heard,  began  in 
the  ranks  against  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Emperor, 
which,  rejecting  all  terms  of  accommodation,  was  hurry¬ 
ing  them  on  to  inevitable  destruction.  Sensible  of  this 
state  of  matters,  and  feeling  now  the  want  of  soldiers. 
Sept.  24.  the  dreadful  losses  he  had  recently  sustained,  the 

Emperor  halted  his  troops,  and  next  day  returned  to 
n.  335  336;  Dresdoii,  tlius  in  effect  abandoning  the  whole  right  bank 
(^athc^t,  ^  of  the  Elbe.  A  dreadful  thunder-storm  came  on  as  he 
140.’  ‘  was  re-entering  the  Saxon  capital,  which,  in  the  dejected 

state  of  the  soldiers,  was  deemed  a  portentous  omen.^ 
Alarming  intelligence  was  at  the  same  time  received 
Alarming  from  the  rear  and  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  successful  irrup- 
fromthT^^  tio^i  of  Thielman  into  Western  Saxony,  and  the  capture 
Low^rEibe.  Weisseiifels,  already  mentioned,  had  indeed  been  amply 
Sept.  24.  avenged.  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  collecting  8000  horse, 
had  attacked  and  defeated  him  with  severe  loss,  and 
liberated  the  prisoners  he  had  made.  But  Platoff,  who 
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liad  just  descended  with  his  Cossack  cavalry  from  Bo-  chap. 
hernia,  surprised  and  defeated  him  on  the  26th,  and 
having  elfected  a  junction  with  the  remains  of  Thielman^s 
detachment,  expelled  the  French  general  from  the  open  sept.’  28. 
country,  with  the  loss  of  5  guns  and  1500  prisoners,  com¬ 
prising  some  of  the  best  cavalry  in  the  French  service. 

By  this  success  the  direct  French  communications  with 
the  Rhine  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  news  from  the 
north  was  still  more  alarming.  Slowly  advancing  after 
the  battle  of  Dennewitz,  Bernadotte  had  at  length 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  caused  Bulow^  corps 
to  invest,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  Wittenberg,  the 
suburbs  of  which  were  carried  on  the  24th,  while  a  bom-  Sept.  24. 
bardment  was  shortly  after  commenced  ;  while  Ney, 
whose  army,  grievously  dejected,  had  sunk  down  to  less 
than  40,000  men,  was  in  no  condition  to  interrupt  the 
siege.  Chernicheff,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  Russian  partisans,  had  met  with  still  more  de¬ 
cisive  success  in  Westphalia.  Boldly  crossing  the  Elbesept.  so. 
at  Dessau,  at  the  head  of  3000  horse,  he  advanced  swiftly 
into  Westphalia,  pushed  on  to  Cassel,  from  which  he  drove 
Jerome  Buonaparte,  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  stirred  the  flame  of  insurrection,  far  and  wide, 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Being  destitute  of  infantry 
and  artillery,  however,  he  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
advanced  position  he  had  won  ;  but  he  regained  the 
Elbe  in  safety,  his  Cossacks  laden  with  booty,  having 
electrified  all  Germany  by  the  decisive  proof  afforded  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  Napoleonic  dynasty  could  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  slender  hold  it  had  of  the  affections  of 
the  people.  A  severe  check,  too,  had  recently  before  been 
experienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg,  where  sept.  i6. 
General  Pecheux,  who  was  leading  his  division,  6000 
strong,  from  that  fortress  to  Magdeburg,  was  surprised  Bout.  85-87; 
and  defeated  near  Dannenberg  by  Walmoden,  with  the  321;  Vark 
loss  of  1200  killed  and  wounded,  1800  prisoners,  andjSJu? 
his  whole  artillery  and  caissons.^ 
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*  It  was  now  evident  that  the  defensive  position  and 
system  of  warfare  which  Napoleon  had  adopted  on  the 
Elbe  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  Chosen  with  judg¬ 
ment,  and  defended  resolutely,  though  rashly,  it  had  en¬ 
abled  him  for  six  weeks  to  maintain  his  ground,  in  the 
face  of  great  strategical  disadvantages,  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  with  forces  little  at  first  superior,  latterly  much 
inferior,  to  the  enemy ;  to  hold  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  when  ready  to  dissolve,  to  his  standards ;  and  to 
prevent  a  general  insurrection  from  bursting  forth  in  the 
whole  western  half  of  Germany.  But  the  magnitude  of 
his  losses  had  been  such,  and  the  reinforcements  which  the 
Allies  had  received,  or  were  soon  to  receive,  by  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Benningsen's  reserve  at  their  headquarters,  and  the 
universal  arming  of  Prussia,  were  so  considerable,  that  not 
only  was  the  position  no  longer  tenable,  but  the  advan¬ 
tages  already  experienced  from  holding  it  could  no  longer 
be  looked  for.  The  misery  of  the  troops,  confined  in  a 
few  fortresses,  and  crowded  together  in  unhealthy  streets 
or  open  bivouacs,  had  become  great  in  the  extreme. 
Often  dozens  of  men  and  women  were  shut  up  in  a  single 
room  not  affording  real  accommodation  for  more  than 
two  or  three  inmates — sometimes  a  hundred  were  buried 
alive  in  a  small  house.  The  sick  and  the  healthy,  the 
wounded  and  the  unhurt,  were  huddled  together  without 
covering  or  bed,  often  scarcely  with  food.  To  such  a 
length  did  this  frightful  accumulation  of  human  beings 
go,  that  it  appears,  from  official  documents,  that  the 
numbers  who  at  different  times  were  quartered  on  Dres¬ 
den  and  its  suburbs  between  the  15th  June  and  the 
15th  November  of  this  year,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  5,062,871  As  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  unparalleled  crowding  of  men,  many  of  them  sick, 
wounded,  or  labouring  under  contagious  disorders,  in  the 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  diseases  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  speedily  appeared  among  them,  and  typhus  fever 
proved  more  fatal  than  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  From 
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the  returns  given  bj  Sir  George  Cathcart,  it  appears  that  chap. 
of  the  French  force  on  the  Elbe,  composing  the  three 
armies  under  the  EmperoFs  immediate  orders,  which  in 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  numbered  356,000  men, 
present  with  the  eagles,  there  only  remained  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October  208,000  fit  for  duty  ;  showing  a  loss 
in  six  weeks  of  no  less  than  148,000  men.*  While  Thiers, 
who  speaks  on  the  authority  of  Napoleon’s  private  states, 
declares  that  his  whole  force  had  sunk  down  from  387,000 
at  the  outset  of  the  contest  to  under  250,000  now;  in 
other  words,  had  decreased  by  137,000  in  the  aggregate, 
in  spite  of  all  supplies  from  the  rear. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  losses  of  the  Allies,  though  large, 

’  »  O  O  '  yg 

had  not  been  more  than  half  of  those  sustained  by  the  Forces  and 
French  ;  and  they  were  about  to  be  nearly  compensated  by  the  liiL! 
the  Russian  reserve,  under  Benningsen,  50,000  strong,  of 
whom  45,000  were  efiective,  who  were  expected  to  join  in 

*  Statement  of  the  forces  of  Napoleon  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
Leipsic,  compared  with  their  former  strength  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
Dresden  : — 


In  July  1813.  In  October  1813. 


Corps. 

Old  Guard,  . 

Men. 

6,600 

•  • 

Men. 

4,000 

Young  Guard, 

32,000 

•  • 

24,000 

Cavalry  of  Guard, 

10,000 

•  • 

6,000 

1. 

Van  damme, 

25,000 

Afterwards  Lobau, 

6,000 

2. 

Victor, 

21,000 

•  • 

18,000 

3. 

Ney  (Souham),  . 

32,000 

Ney  at  Leipsic, 

22,000 

4. 

Bertrand, 

21,000 

•  • 

14,000 

5. 

Lauriston,  . 

35,000 

•  • 

10,000 

6. 

Marmont,  . 

30,000 

•  • 

20,000 

7. 

Reynier, 

20,000 

•  • 

8,000 

8. 

Poniatowski, 

15,000 

•  • 

10,000 

11. 

Macdonald, 

21,000 

•  • 

14,000 

12. 

13. 

Oudinot, 

St  Cyr, 

24,000 

31,000 

Broken  up. 

•  • 

20,000 

Latour  Maubourg  (cavalry)  10,000 

•  • 

6,000 

Sebastian! 

(do.) 

13,000  1 

•  • 

6,000 

Milhaud 

(do.)  i 

•  • 

3,000 

Arreghi 

(do.) 

10,000  j 

Kellermann, 

4,000 

Kellermann 

(do.) 

Augereau, 

10,000 

Present  and  effective, 

356,000 

208,000 

208,000 

Loss  during  campaign,  148,000. 
— Cathcart,  269. 
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CHAP,  the  first  week  of  October.  At  length,  therefore,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  campaign,  they  had  acquired  a  numerical 
1813.  superiority  over  the  enemy  in  the  field  ;  they  could  bring 
from  290,000  to  300,000  to  bear  upon  them,  while  they 
could  be  opposed  only  by  208,000.*'''  Benningsen  crossed 
the  Elbe  on  the  25th  and  reached  Toplitz  on  2d  and  3d 
October.  The  Allied  troops,  also,  were  in  a  far  more 
favourable  situation.  Comfortably  hutted  or  lodged  in 
Prague,  Toplitz,  and  the  numerous  towns  and  villages 
in  the  Bohemian  plain,  they  were  in  a  very  different  situ¬ 
ation  from  the  French,  starving  on  the  barren  and  frigid 
summits  of  the  Boehmerwald.  Their  position  enabled 
them  to  profit  immensely  by  these  advantages.  An  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  few  miles  from  Toplitz  towards  the  foot 


*  Statement  of  the  Allied  forces  at  the  opening  of  the  Leipsic  campaign,  as 
compared  with  what  it  had  been  at  the  opening  of  the  Dresden  campaign : — 


Wittgenstein, 

Eussian  reserve,  . 

Reserve  cavalry,  . 

Kleist, 

Colloredo, 

Chastellar, 

Giulay, 

Reserves, 

Klenau, 

Blucher, 

Langeron, 

Sacken, 

Sherbatof, 

Swedes, 

Winzingerode,  .  .  .  . 

Bulow,  ..... 
Tauenzein,  ..... 
Benningsen,  | 

Tolstoy,  >  Russian  reserve, 

Nostitz  (Bubna),  I 


•  • 


Austrians, 


*  • 


Army  of  Silesia, 


•  •  • 


In  July  1813. 
Men. 

40,000 

24,000 

11,000 

25,000 


50,500 


75,000 

25,000 

12,000 

20,000 

5,000 

6,000 


In  October  1813. 
Men. 
16,000 
18,000 
8,000 
29,000 


49,000 


82,000 

20,000 

17,000 

24,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

10,000 


293,000 


323,000 


Thus  the  Allied  force  was  increased  by  30,000,  while  the  French  was  dimi- 
nished  by  148,000!  This  was  chiefly  owning  to  the  astonishing  efforts  made 
by  Prussia,  which  much  increased  the  numerical  strength  of  its  corps,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Russian  reserve,  under  Benningsen. — Cathcap.t,  270. 

If  25,000  be  added  to  Cathcart’s  estimate  for  his  under-rating  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  in  Bohemia,  it  will  give  the  Allies  about  350,000  men,  of  whom 
290,000  would  be  available  for  operations  beyond  the  Elbe. 
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of  the  mountains  was  sufficient  to  bring  back  the  Guards  chap. 
and  cuirassiers  in  breathless  haste  from  the  centre  of  Silesia 
to  the  summit  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Their  wants,  pro-  isis. 
Tided  for  bj  the  wealth  of  England,  and  furnished  by  the 
rich  agricultural  plains  in  their  rear,  were  amply  supplied ; 
rations  were  regularly  served  out  to  the  men,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  their  daily  wants  by  foraging 
and  individual  plunder,  so  fatal  to  military  discipline,  was 
unfelt.  Above  all,  the  general  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
interesting  cause  in  wffiich  they  were  engaged,  and  the 
glorious  successes  they  had  gained,  preserved  them  from^^  ^ 
mental  depression,  and  sent  back  such  of  the  sick  ori40;Bout.' 

JL  88 '  Co^th 

wounded  as  were  not  labouring  under  fatal  ailments  in  270. 
an  incredibly  short  space  into  the  ranks  of  war.^ 

“  The  plan  of  the  campaign,’^  says  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart,  “  adopted  by  the  Allies,  had  for  its  basis  a  general  Allied  plan 
concentration  of  all  their  armies  on  the  main  communica-  tioDS  against 
tion  of  Napoleon  with  France.  This  was  the  principle 
advocated  by  Moreau  and  others  at  the  outset  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  campaign ;  and  although  it  implied  the  abandon¬ 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  of  the  main  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  Russian  territories,  yet  little  was  to  be 
apprehended  on  that  account ;  for  the  exhausted  condi¬ 
tion  and  national  hostility  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of 
the  Elbe,  and  the  important  but  precarious  stake  which 
Napoleon  still  held  in  those  to  the  west,  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  a  direct  communication  with  his  only 
proper  base,  the  Rhine,  an  object  of  vital  importance  to 
him  :  while  the  Allies,  having  adopted  the  Bohemian 
frontier  for  their  base,  were  in  a  great  measure  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  line  of  operations  through  Silesia,  which  they 
were  about  to  abandon.  To  carry  this  plan  into  effect,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Army  of  the  North,  about  61,000 
men,  and  General  Blucher  with  that  of  Silesia,  about 
65,000,  should  cross  the  Elbe  to  the  north  of  Dresden, 
and,  acting  in  concert,  move  down  upon  the  Saale  at 
Halle  or  Merseburg  ;  while  the  Grand  Army,  amounting 
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Cathcarh, 
271,  272 ; 
Lond.  141. 


7B. 

Dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the 
Allies  with 
Bernadette, 
and  conse¬ 
quent  mis¬ 
sion  of  Sir 
(’harles 
Stewart  to 
his  head¬ 
quarters. 


to  120,000  men,  should  advance  out  of  Bohemia  bj  its 
left  upon  Liitzen  or  Weissenfels.*  When  the  three  armies 
should  be  united  near  these  points,  in  rear  of  the  defiles 
caused  bj  the  rivers  Pleisse,  Elster,  and  Saale,  they  would 
be  in  complete  command  and  possession  of  the  enem/s 
communications,  and  thus  united  would  amount  to  246,000 
men.  Besides  these,  the  troops  left  to  defend  the  Bohemian 
passes  and  observe  Dresden  amounted  to  about  60,000 
more,  otherwise  disposable  according  to  circumstances. 
Thus  operations  were  to  commence  on  all  sides  with  the 
month  of  October.”  “  At  the  same  time,”  says  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  “  it  was  presumed  that  the  favourable  appear¬ 
ances  from  the  side  of  Bavaria  would  shortly  put  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  combined  force  in  the  direction  of  Wurzburg,  which 
would  still  further  threaten  the  enemy^s  communications, 
and  complete  his  embarrassments  in  every  quarter  of 
Germany.”  ^ 

As  the  object  of  these  operations  was  to  envelop 
Napoleon  by  the  three  armies,  and  force  him  back  to  the 
Rhine,  and  he  occupied  a  central  position  with  200,000 
men  between  them,  they  were  attended  with  great  hazard, 
and  required  for  their  successful  prosecution  the  most 
entire  concord  and  singleness  of  intention  in  all  the 
Allied  generals.  In  two,  this  great  requisite  was  already 
secure.  Of  the  fidelity  and  vigour  of  Blucher,  not  a 
doubt  could  be  entertained  ;  the  only  danger  was,  that  lie 
would  be  too  ardent  in  the  common  cause  :  Schwartzen- 
berg,  though  more  circumspect,  was  equally  to  be  trusted  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  sovereigns  at  his  headquarters 
was  the  strongest  security  for  the  adoption  of  united 
measures.  But  with  respect  to  Bernadotte,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Army  of  the  North,  and  whose  co¬ 
operation  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  joint  opera¬ 
tions,  the  case  was  very  different.  Grave  suspicions  had 

*  According  to  Wilson,  who,  from  his  official  position  as  commissioner  with 
the  Austrian  headquarters,  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  the 
Allied  Grand  Army  which  marched  on  Leipsic  numbered  in  all  179,000  men. 
— See  Wilson,  ii.  166. 
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been  awakened  bj  bis  conduct,  which  the  recent  successes  chap.-. 
gained  bj  the  army  under  his  command  had  nowise 
tended  to  dispel.  Though  he  had  repulsed  the  enemy  I8i3. 
at  Gross  Beeren,  and  defeated  him  at  Dennewitz,  yet  on 
neither  of  these  occasions  had  the  victory  been  improved 
as  it  might  have  been.  On  both,  the  battle  had  been 
begun  by  the  Prussian  generals  without  his  orders,  and 
gained  in  effect  before  his  arrival  on  the  field.  The 
system  wdiich  he  had  adopted,  on  the  eve  of  each,  of 
having  the  Prussians  in  front,  the  Russians  ^behind 
them,  and  the  Swedes  a  day's  march  behind  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  not  only  exposed  the  troops  first  engaged  to 
great  hazard,  but  rendered  the  acquisition  of  decisive 
success  in  the  end  next  to  impossible.  It  was  owing 
to  these  causes  that  the  battle  of  Gross  Beeren  had  been 
only  a  partial  success  in  the  centre,  that  of  Dennewitz 
far  less  decisive  than  it  might  have  been  rendered. 

It  was  well  knowm  that  in  the  close  of  the  last  of  these 
battles,  when  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  preceded  by 
150  guns,  advanced  against  the  broken  French  centre, 
the  enemy  were  thrown  into  a  degree  of  confusion 
almost  unparalleled  in  modern  warfare,  and  that  if  the 
9000  noble  horse  which  the  Prince  Royal  had  under  his 
orders  had  been  let  loose  to  charge,  10,000  additional 
prisoners  would  have  been  made.  The  immense  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  the  centre  routed  and  the  two  wings 
separated,  had  by  no  means  been  improved  as  it  might 
have  been ;  the  broken  and  dispersed  army  was  allowed 
to  retire  without  molestation  to  the  Elbe,  while  the  victor 
remained  inactive  at  Jiiterbock,  only  a  few  miles  Rom  g  ^ 
the  field  of  battle.  These  facts  were  well  known  at  1®' 

reagn,  Uct. 

headquarters,  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  disclosed  f 
discoveries  he  had  made  as  to  his  secret  relations  with  i.  438-441 ; 
the  French  Emperor,  when  professing  the  most  ardent  69. 
zeal  in  the  Allied  cause.^*  The  result  was  that,  with  the 


*  Sept.  “  Yesterday  evening  General  Stewart  arrived.  I  was  most 

happy  to  sec  him  and  to  find  that  he  had  not  been  seduced  by  BernadoUe, 
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entire  concurrence  of  the  British  Goyernment,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  send  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  now 
recovered  of  his  wound,  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prince  Royal,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  movements  of  the 
latter,  and  endeavour  to  bring  him  into  cordial  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  other  Allied  armies. 

The  intentions  of  the  French  Emperor  were  thus  ex- 
Napofeon’s  plained  in  the  15th  bulletin  of  the  Grand  Army  :  “  The 
?emainde?^  EmperoFs  intention  was  to  pass  the  Elbe,  to  manoeuvre 
pli^gn  the  right  bank,  between  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  to 

threaten  Potsdam  and  Berlin,  and  to  assume  Magdeburg 
for  the  centre  of  operations,  which  has  been  supplied  with 
stores  and  provisions  for  that  purpose.^^  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  announcement  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
misfortunes  which  he  had  undergone,  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  was  by  no  means  brought  down  to  the  level  of 
his  position  ;  and  that  the  only  defensive  war  which  he 
contemplated  was  an  offensive  one,  wRich  might  strike  ter¬ 
ror  into  his  enemies,  and  support  the  prestige  of  his 
name  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  views,  and  the 
reasons  on  which  they  were  founded,  were  thus  unfolded 
to  St  Cyr,  at  a  midnight  conference  on  the  6th  October. 
“  I  am  going  to  leave  Dresden,^’  said  he,  “  and  I  shall 
take  the  remains  of  Yandamme’s  and  your  corps  along 
with  me.  I  shall  certainly  be  soon  engaged  in  a  deci¬ 
sive  battle.  If  I  am  successful,  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  I  have  not  my  whole  force  at  my  disposal  to 
profit  by  it ;  if  I  experience  a  reverse,  you  will  be  of 
moi'e  use  to  me  than  you  could  if  you  were  left  here. 
Remaining  in  Dresden  in  such  an  event,  you  would  be 
lost  without  resource.  Besides,  of  what  use  is  Dresden 
now  to  me  \  It  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  pivot 
of  my  army,  which  is  unable  to  find  subsistence  in  the 


whom  he  describes  as  a  great  fanfaron  unworthy  of  trust,  and  one  who  de¬ 
sires  general  peace  with  France  that  he  may  renew  the  ancient  relation  with 
Sweden.  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  tells  me  that 
he  has  said  that '  if  anything  happens  to  Buonaparte  the  French  people  would 
select  him  or  Moreau  as  their  chief.’” — Wilson’s  Diary,  ii.  74. 
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cxliausted  country  which  surrounds  it.  As  little  can  it  chap. 
be  regarded  as  a  grand  depot ;  there  remain  in  it  only 
provisions  for  a  few  days  :  almost  all  the  stores  of  am-  isis. 
munition  and  provisions  it  contains  are  exhausted,  and 
what  little  remains  must  be  speedily  distributed  among 
the  soldiers.  There  are  at  Dresden  12,000  sick  and 
wounded ;  but  they  will  almost  all  die,  as  they  are  the 
remains  of  G0,000  who  have  entered  the  hospitals  there 
since  the  campaign  commenced.  When  winter  sets  in, 
the  Elbe  no  longer  affords  a  position  :  being  frozen,  it 
can  be  passed  at  any  point.  I  am  about  to  take  up  a  new 
position  whicli  is  everywhere  defensible.  I  shall  throw 
back  my  riglit  as  far  as  Erfurth,  support  my  left  by 
Magdeburg,  and  my  centre  by  the  heights  forming  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale,  which  form  a  natural  bulwark, 
capable  at  any  time  of  arresting  an  enemy.  Magde¬ 
burg  will  become  to  me  another  Dresden  :  it  is  a  noble 
fortress,  which  can  be  left  if  necessary  to  its  own  resources, 
without  the  risk  of  its  being  carried,  as  Dresden  might  have 
been  during  the  three  days  that  the  Allies  were  before  its 
suburbs,  if  they  had  been  commanded  by  a  man  of  capa¬ 
city.  Dresden  can  never  be  made  a  strong  place  without 
destroying  the  vast  suburbs  whicli  at  present  constitute  the 
principal  ornament  of  that  beautiful  capital.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  would  require  to  be  re-stored  with  ammunition 
and  provisions,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  introduce 
them.  In  fine,  I  desire  to  change  my  position.  Dres¬ 
den  is  too  near  Bohemia ;  no  sooner  have  I  left  it,  even 
upon  the  shortest  expedition,  than  the  enemy  are  before 
its  walls,  and  I  cannot  prevent  that  by  threatening  their 
rear.  By  the  more  distant  position  wdiich  I  propose  to 
take,  I  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  direct  great  strokes 
against  them,  and  compel  them  to  conclude  a  durable 
peace.”  St  Cyr  expressed,  as  well  he  might,  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  masterly  views  so  lucidly  expressed  -  ^  ^ 

it  would  have  been  well  for  Napoleon  if  he  himself  had  ise-iss.’ 
not  afterwards  deviated  from  them.^ 
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Allies. 
Oct,  4 


CHAP.  The  arrival  of  Benningsen  s  reserve,  which  began  on  the 
1st  of  October,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
1813.  great  operations.  Eight  thousand  Prussians  at  the  same 
First^i^ove-  fchne  arrived  at  Toplitz,  which  increased  the  Russian  and 
ments  of  the  forceg  (without  Benningsen’s)  to  75,000  effective 

men,  in  addition  to  the  Austrians,  who  were  now  fully 
60,000  more.  Great  difficulties,  however,  were  experienced 
in  arranging  the  direction  of  the  three  armies,  from  the 
jealousies  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  generals,  who  po- 
sitivelv  refused  to  take  orders  from  the  Austrian  com- 
mander-in-chief.  They  had  hitherto  acted  separately, 
and  done  tolerably  well,  when  at  a  distance,  and  each 
acting  under  the  orders  of  his  own  sovereign  ;  but  it  was 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  same  harmony  would  be  pre¬ 
served  if  they  were  brought  into  immediate  and  personal 
iLond  142.  collision.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  join  the  armies 
Blucher  and  the  Prince  Royal,  who  would  form  to- 
gether  a  mass  of  nearly  150,000  combatants,  and  to 
vr267-272*  leave  the  united  armies  of  Benningsen  and  Bohemia  to 
advance  on  the  other  side  into  the  plains  of  Leipsic.^ 
Blucher  was  the  first  in  motion,  and  he  executed  the 
part  assigned  to  him  with  equal  vigour  and  success, 
the  eIL"  by  Leaving  a  division  opposite  Dresden  to  restrain  the  in- 
cursions  of  its  garrison,  he  marched  on  the  1st  October 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  about  65,000  strong, 
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towards  the  Elbe,  which  he  reached  on  the  night  of  the  chap, 
2d.  Having  deceived  the  enemy  by  a  false  demonstra- 
tion  by  his  advanced-guard  under  Sacken  against  Meissen 
as  to  the  real  point  where  the  passage  was  to  be  at¬ 
tempted,  he  himself  moved  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Schwarze  Elster,  where  the  passage  in  good 
earnest  was  to  be  effected.  Three  bridges  were  thrown 
across  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ;  and  so  admirable  were 
the  arrangements  made,  that  by  six  next  morning  half 
the  army  was  over,  not  only  without  opposition,  but 
without  the  operation  having  even  been  discovered. 
Having  effected  the  passage  he  attacked  Bertrand,  who 
had  taken  up  a  position  barring  the  way  at  Warten- 
burg,  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  with  14,000  men, 
and,  after  a  hard  combat,  drove  him  back  with  the  loss  of 
600  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  prisoners. Head¬ 
quarters  were  next  day  advanced  to  Diiben.  On  the 
same  day  Bernadette  crossed  the  Elbe  in  two  columns, 
the  Russians  at  Ackow,  the  Swedes  at  Roslau,  so  that 
both  armies  were  in  communication  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  with  each  other.  On  the  day  following  Bulow  Oct.  4. 
and  Tauenzein  were  also  crossed  over,  leaving  14,000  men 
only  under  Thumen  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Witten¬ 
berg.  Ney,  who  had  now  only  Reynier’s  weak  corps, 

12,000  strong,  under  his  immediate  command  (that  of 
Oudinot  having  been  dissolved  after  Dennewitz),  retreated 
before  forces  so  considerable,  evacuated  Dessau,^  and  after 
summoning  Bertrand’s  corps  and  Dombrowski’s  detached 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  and  almost  inconceivable  credulity  or 
inaccuracy  of  M.  Thiers  as  to  numbers,  especially  of  his  enemies,  in  particular 
actions,  though  he  is  scrupulously  correct  as  to  the  general  numbers  of  the 
French  engaged  in  a  campaign,  movements,  places,  and  generals  employed, 
the  following  account  he  has  given  of  this  combat  may  be  taken.  After 
mentioning  the  details  of  this  affair,  and  admitting  that  the  Allies  gained  the 
victory,  and  drove  the  French,  after  a  long  and  glorious  resistance  on  their 
part,  from  their  position,  he  adds,  “  Toutefois  nous  n’ehmes  pas  plus  de  500 
hommes  hors  de  combat,  tandis  que  Vennemi  en  eut  cinq  ou  six  millel^' — 

Thiers,  xvi.  486.  Bluchers  loss  in  this  affair  w'as  under  1000  men.  In  evei'y 
battle,  even  their  most  serious  defeats,  and  even  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic  itself, 

Thiers  makes  the  loss  of  the  Allies  greater  than  that  of  the  French. 
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MS. 
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division  to  join  his  standard,  withdrew  by  Bitterfield  to¬ 
wards  Leipsic. 

During  these  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  was  emerging  from  the  defiles 
of  Bohemia  into  the  Saxon  plains.  The  movements  are 
thus  described  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart :  “  Prince  Maurice 
of  Lichtenstein  was  to  march  with  5000  Austrians  on 
Gera  to  support  Platoff,  Thielman,  and  all  the  partisan 
corps,  which  communicated  by  a  prodigious  circle  round 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Prince  Eoyahs  army  in  the  north. 
Klenau,  with  25,000,  was  to  move  on  Chemnitz ;  Kleist 
and  Wittgenstein’s  corps,  30,000  strong,  were  directed  on 
Marienberg ;  Giulay  was  moved  on  Zwickau ;  the  1st  and 
2d  Austrian  corps  on  Kommotau,  and  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
with  the  Russian  headquarters,  to  Brux.  Benningsen, 
with  the  reserve,  which  was  much  fatigued  by  its  long 
march  through  Germany,  remained  at  Toplitz.  The 
effect  of  these  movements  was  to  bring  100,000  men  in 
the  first  week  of  October  into  the  Saxon  plains,  directly 
on  the  enemy’s  communications,  wPose  movement  on  the 
flank  was  to  be  continued  to  Erfurth,  where  an  attack 
on  their  magazines  was  to  be  attempted.  A  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  under  Blucher  and  Bernadotte  were 
in  communication  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  so  that 
the  French  army,  which  could  not  muster  more  than 
200,000  combatants,  who  were  daily  melting  away  from 
the  effects  of  fatigue  and  desertion,  was  environed  on  all 
sides  by  superior  forces,  having  their  communications  and 
retreat  perfectly  secure.”^ 

During  the  ten  days  when  the  armies  of  the  Allies  were 
thus  contracting  the  circle  by  which  he  w^as  surrounded, 
Napoleon  remained  inactive  at  Dresden.  His  prolonged 
stay  there  during  so  critical  a  period  of  his  fortunes  has 
been  often  ascribed  to  indecision  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
He  was  watching  an  opportunity  before  leaving  it,  of  strik¬ 
ing  a  blow  against  the  first  of  his  adversaries  who  might 
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commit  a  false  movement.  “  I  will  not  go  out  again/'  said  chap. 
he  to  St  Cjr,  “  I  ivill  wait!'  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
he  summoned  up  Augereau,  who  lay  at  Mayence  with  i8i3. 
15,000  newly  raised  conscripts,  to  Leipsic,  and  concen¬ 
trated  his  army  on  all  sides,  to  be  ready  for  the  conflict 
wdiich  was  evidently  approaching,  but  without  attempting 
himself  any  offensive  movement.  He  dissolved  Macdo¬ 
nald’s  army,  leaving  that  marshal  with  his  own  corps 
alone  in  front  of  Dresden.  -  He  sent  Souham’s  corps,  along 
with  that  of  Marmont  and  Latour  Maubourg's  cavalry, 
to  Meissen,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe  below  Dresden, 
where  they  were  at  hand  either  to  join  himself  or  to  suc¬ 
cour  Ney  in  case  of  a  passage  by  the  Allies  of  the  lower 
course  of  that  river.  He  withdrew  Lauriston  into  the 
Saxon  capital,  and  despatched  Poniatowski  to  unite  with 
Lefebvre  Desnouette’s  cavalry,  and  cover,  along  with  Vic- 
tor,  from  the  side  of  Bohemia,  the  great  road  from  that  xvi.  474. 
place  to  Leipsic.^ 

Napoleon,  after  he  heard  of  the  passage  of  the  Elbe  by 
Blucher  and  Bernadette,  entirely  altered  his  plan  of  the  Napoleon's 

•  J.1  j.  1*11  plans  at  this 

campaign,  and,  instead  ot  adopting  the  system  which  he  period, 
himself  had  so  clearly  shown  to  St  Cyr  to  be  advantage¬ 
ous,  of  abandoning  Dresden  and  taking  St  Cyr  along  with 
him  to  concentrate  all  his  forces  for  a  grand  attack  on 
some  part  of  the  circle  of  his  enemies,  he  left  that  general 
with  30,000  men  there,  directing  him  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  retire  at  the  shortest  notice,  but  not  to  move 
till  enjoined  by  him  ;  while  he  himself  marched  to  the 
northward  to  join  Ney,  who  was  retreating  before  the 
Prince  Royal.  To  observe  and  keep  in  check  the  Allied 
Grand  Army,  which  was  fast  issuing  from  the  defiles  of 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  moving  by  Marienberg  and 
Chemnitz  on  Leipsic,  he  left  Murat  with  50,000  men,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  corps  of  Victor,  Lauriston,  and  Poniatowski, 
near  Freyberg,  with  orders  to  maintain  his  position  there 
as  long  as  possible,  and,  when  he  could  do  so  no  longer,  to 
retire  slowly  towards  Leipsic.  Augereau’s  corps,  coming 
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up  from  Majence,  was  ordered  to  join  him  with  Arrighi, 
which  was  in  all  25,000  more.  With  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  with  the 
corps  of  Macdonald  and  Souham,  he  proceeded  bj  Meis¬ 
sen  and  Wurtzen  to  join  Ney’s  army,  consisting  of  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  corps  of  Bertrand,  Oudinot,  and  Reynier,  to 
whose  support  he  had  already  pushed  on  Marmont  from 
Meissen  to  Eilenberg.  This  united  force  formed  a  mass 
of  140,000  combatants,  occupying  a  central  position,  and 
holding  all  the  fortified  passages  over  the  Elbe  ;  and  as 
the  united  armies  of  the  Prince  Royal  and  Blucher, 
though  equal  in  numerical  amount,  were  very  much 
scattered,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  former  was  more  than 
doubtful,  there  w^as  the  fairest  prospect  of  striking  a 
decisive  blow,* **  driving  the  Allies  over  the  lower  Elbe 
beyond  Berlin,  and  then  returning  by  the  right  bank  to 
Dresden,  from  whence  he  would  debouch  on  the  rear  of 
the  Grand  Army  as  it  was  threatening  Leipsic  and  his 
communications.^ 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Napoleon,  during  the  9th 
and  10th,  when  his  forces  were  converging  towards 
Diiben,  issued  orders  for  the  temporary  evacuation  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  adding,  To  carry  off  all  the 
cattle,  burn  the  woods,  and  destroy  the  fruit-trees.”  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  movement  was  conducted,  how¬ 
ever,  prevented  the  literal  execution  of  this  barbarous 

*  Napoleon’s  instructions  to  Murat,  who  commanded  the  army  of  observa¬ 
tion  towards  Chemnitz,  were  in  these  terms,  and  fully  explained  his  views  : 

**  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  and  separated  the  corps  of  Sacken 
from  those  of  Langeron  and  D’York.  Augereau  this  evening  will  be  at  Liit- 
zen  or  Leipsic,  and  Arrighi  has  orders  to  join  him  ;  the  two  united  will  bring 
you  a  reinforcement  of  at  least  30,000  men.  One  of  two  things  will  happen. 
Either  I  shall  attack  the  enemy  to-morrow  and  beat  him,  or  if  he  retires,  I 
shall  burn  the  bridges  over  the  Elbe.  Then  you  must  do  what  you  can  to 
maintain  Leipsic  in  order  to  give  me  time  to  beat  the  Army  of  Silesia ;  but 
if  you  are  compelled  to  abandon  Leipsic,  you  must  direct  your  course  towards 
the  Mulde.  The  bridges  of  Diiben  and  Eisenberg  are  guarded.  Jfy  intention 
is  to  move  over  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe  and  manoeuvre  between  Magdeburg 
and  Dresden,  debouching  by  one  of  my  four  fortified  places  on  that  river  to 
surprise  the  enemy.”  —  Napoleon  to  Murat,  October  10,  1813;  Jomini,  iv. 
435,  436. 
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order,  and  the  swift  approach  of  the  light  troops  of  the  chap. 
Allies  threw  back  the  numerous  swarms  of  stra^fflers 

oo  , 

whom  the  French  left  behind  them.  The  losses  sustained,  isis. 
however,  bj  fatigue  and  desertion,  especially  among  the 
German  troops,  were  very  severe,  amounting,  during  the 
movement  to  Diiben,  to  fully  20,000  men.  Dresden 
was  speedily  invested,  and  above  12,000  men  in  the  last 
stages  of  sickness  and  misery  shut  up  in  its  hospitals, 
besides  30,000  good  soldiers  to  defend  the  fortifications. 
Napoleon,  having  now  united  wdth  Ney  and  Marmont, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  140,000  men,  with  whom 
he  pressed  vigorously  forward  in  the  hope  of  interposing 
between  Bernadotte,  who  lay  at  Zorbig,  and  Blucher, 
who  was  marching  across  from  the  Elbe  to  join  him,  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  pursued  by  the  French  Emperor. 

The  French,  pressing  from  Eilenberg,  down  both  banks  of 
the  Mulde  towards  Diiben,  came  right  on  the  flank  of  the 
columns  of  the  Silesian  Army  engaged  in  their  cross  march. 

At  the  approach  of  forces  so  great,  Blucher  hastily  evacu-  Oct.  lo. 
ated  Diiben,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  their 
advanced-guard,  and  succeeded,  with  the  corps  of  Lan- 
geron  and  D’York,  by  a  forced  march,  in  reaching  Zorbig 
late  in  the  evening,  where  he  formed  a  junction  with 
Bernadotte.  So  near,  however,  was  Napoleon^s  design  of  • 
succeeding,  that  Sacken,  bn  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  i 
following  on  the  traces  of  Blucher  with  his  corps,  ap-^^^^Bout. 
proached  Diiben,  when  fully  occupied  by  the  French  Fain^ii’.369; 
troops,  and  only  escaped  by  making  a  rapid  circuit  by  253-257.  ’ 
the  village  of  Sokana.^ 

Although  the  advance  of  Napoleon  between  the  two  ^ 
armies,  however,  w^as  not  attended  with  the  whole  ad-  The  oppo- 
vantages  which  he  anticipated,  yet  it  brought  the  Allies  mutually 
into  very  great  danger,  and  fully  demonstrated  the 
justice  of  the  military  principles  on  which  it  had 
been  projected.  On  the  day  succeeding  their  junction, 

Blucher  and  Bernadotte  had  a  conference  ;  but  although 
there  was  a  constrained  courtesy  on  both  sides,  yet  there 
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was  no  cordiality,  and  little  appearance  of  reciprocal  con¬ 
fidence.  The  ardent,  impetuous  disposition  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  field-marshal  could  not  sympathise  with  the  cautious, 
interested  circumspection  of  the  Prince  Royal,  whom  the 
approach  of  the  French  Emperor  had  filled  with  conster¬ 
nation.  It  was  evident  from  this  meeting  that  little  was 
to  be  hoped  from  joint  operations  conducted  by  indepen¬ 
dent  commanders,  actuated  by  such  opposite  feelings  and 
motives  of  action.*  Meanwhile  the  movements  on  both 
sides  in  opposite  directions — the  Allies  towards  the  Saale, 
the  French  towards  the  Elbe — continued,  and  soon  became 
so  pronounced,  that  it  was  evident  that  a  serious  crisis 
was  approaching,  and  that  in  a  few  days  a  decisive  battle 
would  be  fought,  by  which  the  fate  of  Europe  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  decided.  Both  parties  had  mutually  crossed 
their  opponents,  and  each  hoped  that,  by  striking  at  the 
enemy’s  communications,  he  would  draw  back  his  troops 
and  stop  his  advance.  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  at  Zor- 
big,  were  between  Napoleon  and  the  Rhine,  while  he 
at  Duben  w^as  between  them  and  the  Elbe.  Each  army 
disregarding  its  own,  lay  in  great  strength  upon  its  op¬ 
ponent’s  communications.  This  strange  and  bold  move¬ 
ment  continued  on  both  sides  without  intermission  during 
the  whole  of  the  11th.  The  Prince  Roval  and  Blucher, 
leaving  Thumen  with  a  small  division  before  Wittenberg, 
and  Tauenzein  at  Dessau,  to  guard  the  bridge  there, 
instead  of  returning  towards  the  Elbe,  continued  their 
advance  to  the  south-west,  and  established  themselves, 

*  “  Bennitigsen’s  report  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  consonant  with  what  I  have 
stated ;  but  I  learn  from  another  quarter  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  declared 
he  will  not  cross  the  Elbe,  but  look  to  operations  that  may  secure  him  Norway. 
We  shall  rue  ere  the  winter  is  over  that  gentleman’s  connection.  Already  he 
checks  Prussian  movements  by  the  fear  of  his  views,  and  thus  more  than 
nullifies  to  the  general  interests  the  forces  under  his  command.  His  stanch¬ 
est  friends  here  now  admit  he  is  a  ^  fanfaron  and  egregious  liar.’  ”■ — Wilson’s 
Diary,  ii.  153. 

“  October  15. — I  must  not  omit  to  note  that  the  Crown  Prince  has  had  a 
battle-royal  with  the  foreign  generals  and  ministers  about  his  person.  He  told 
them  that  he  wanted  no  counsel,  and  would  have  no  counsellors ;  but  Blucher 
will  not  obey  his  orders  to  retreat.” — Ibid.,  ii.  160. 
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the  latter  at  Halle,  the  former  at  Bernberg  and  Rothen-  chap. 
burg,  directly  between  Napoleon  and  the  Rhine,  and  in 
such  a  situation  that  they  could  easily  open  a  communi-  i8i3. 
cation  with  the  Grand  Army  advancing  from  Chemnitz 
and  Kommotau.  Napoleon,  on  his  part,  pushed  forward 
Reynier  to  raise  the  siege  of  Wittenberg,  Bertrand  to 
destroy  Blucher’s  bridge  at  Wartenbiirg,  and  Ney  to 
Dessau,  to  get  possession  of  the  important  bridge  there. 

The  former,  with  the  aid  of  the  garrison,  speedily  drove 
Thumen  from  before  Wittenberg,  and  raised  the  siege 
of  that  place  ;  while  Tauenzein,  in  no  condition  fo  with¬ 
stand  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  Ney,  abandoned 
Dessau  after  breaking  down  the  bridge  there,  and  fell^ 
back  by  Zerbst  towards  Berlin.  Napoleon  was  highly  to  stcyr, 
elated  with  these  advantages,  particularly  at  seeing  the  1813,  st 
road  to  the  Prussian  capital  open  before  him;  and  he iv.436; 
wrote  to  St  Cyr  that  he  had  raised  the  siege  of  Witten- 
berg,  driven  back  the  Silesian  army,  and  was  about  to  . 
cross  to  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  his  whole  forces,  555, 556. 
by  which  bank  he  would  return  to  Dresden.^  * 

Tliis  advance  of  the  French  Emperor  towards  the  ^ 
Elbe,  menacing  Berlin,  completely  paralysed  Bernadotte^s  Timid  con- 

•  1*1  1  111  f*  CN  *  1  *  duct  of  Ocr* 

operations,  and  seriously  endangered  the  army  or  Silesia,  nadotte, 
Napoleon’s  plan  was  on  the  very  point  of  proving  suc-dangerr* 
cessful,  and  a  great  victory  on  the  Elbe  re-establishing 
his  affairs.  Bernadette,  whose  force,  as  Tauenzein  was 
driven  over  to  the  right  bank,  did  not  exceed  55,000 
men,  of  course  could  make  no  head  singly  against  Napo¬ 
leon,  who  had  130,000  in  hand.  His  true  policy  in 
these  circumstances  would  have  been  to  have  closed  up 
with  Blucher ;  and  their  united  force,  of  nearly  equal 
strengtli  with  the  French,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
combat  them  on  equal  terms,  or,  at  all  events,  maintain 


*  “  I  have  raised  the  siege  of  Wittenberg :  the  army  of  Silesia  is  in  full 
retreat  by  the  left  bank  :  to-morrow  I  will  compel  it  to  receive  battle,  or 
abandon  the  bridges  of  Dessau  and  Wartenburg.  I  shall  then  probably  pass 
over  to  the  right  bank  ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  bank  I  shall  return  to  Dresden.” 
— Napoleon  to  St  Cyu,  lUA  October  1813. 
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their  ground  till  the  Grand  Army  of  Bohemia  came 
up.  Instead  of  this,  he  detached  himself  entirely  from 
Blucher,  who  remained  at  Ilalle,  and  fell  back  after  re¬ 
crossing  the  Saale,  which  he  had  passed  as  far  as  Kbthen, 
towards  the  Elbe.  The  effect  of  this  diverging  retrograde 
movement  was  to  expose  Blucher,  who  now  stood  alone 
at  Halle,  cut  off  from  the  Elbe,  to  the  blows  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  very  great  danger.  It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  this  retrograde  movement  of  Berna- 
dotte  to  Kothen,  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  while  he  him¬ 
self  remained  at  Halle  on  the  Saale,  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  plan  of  operations,  did  not  increase  the  confidence 
of  Blucher  in  the  royal  ex-French  Marshal.^ 

The  success  which  in  the  first  instance,  however,  attended 
this  bold  irruption  of  Napoleon  towards  the  Berlin  road 
and  the  communications  of  the  armies  of  Silesia  and  the 
North,  exercised  a  great  and,  as  it  proved  in  the  end, 
fatal  influence  on  his  fortunes.  By  restoring  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  star,  and  inducing  the  belief  that  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  decisive  triumph,  it  led  him  to  abandon  the 
wise  plan  which,  as  already  shown,  he  had  previously 
formed  of  sacrificing  all  lesser  objects  for  this  great  blow, 
and  abandoning  Dresden  to  accumulate  his  whole  force 
between  Wittenberg  and  Magdeburg.  He  never  doubted 
now,  that  after  routing  and  severing  the  Prince  Royal  and 
Blucher,  and  capturing  Berlin  with  his  left  wing,  he  would 
return  to  Dresden  in  triumph  by  the  right  bank.  He 
accordingly  entirely  changed  his  plans  as  to  St  Cyr,  and, 
deeming  it  now  no  longer  necessary  to  abandon  Dresden, 
he  sent  that  General  positive  orders  to  suspend  the 
evacuation  of  that  town,  and  of  the  camp  at  Pirna, 

*  “  II  semblait  que  Tune  des  deux  armees  du  bas  Elbe,  celle  de  Bernadette, 
avait  repasse  sur  la  rive  droite  de  I’Elbe,  et  que  I’autre  au  contraire,  celle  de 
Blucher,  etait  restee  sur  la  rive  gauche,  avec  tendance  b,  remonter  vers  Leipsic 
par  derriere  la  Mulde.  Les  mouvements  ordonnes  la  veille,  particulibrement 
celui  de  Marmout,  r5pondaient  parfaitement  h,  cette  indication.” — Thiers,  xvi. 
514.  Part  only  of  Bernadette’s  army — viz.,  Tauenzein’s  corps — had  retreated 
across  the  Elbe ;  the  bulk  of  it  had  only  receded  as  far  as  Kothen,  a  day’s 
march  from  Halle,  where  Blucher  had  his  headquarters. 
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which  had  been  already  commenced  and  was  far  ad-  chap. 
Tanced,  and  to  maintain  his  post  to  the  last  extremity. 

AVith  a  heavy  heart  that  able  commander  obeyed  his  i8i3. 
new  instructions,  foreseeing  clearly  that  the  Emperor^s 
fatal  propensity  to  grasp  at  everything  at  once  i  Thiers, xvi. 

abandon  nothing,  was  about  to  involve  him  in  fresh  iV. 
difficulties.  His  anticipations  proved  too  well  founded  ; 
the  30,000  men  wdiich  lay  inactive  at  Dresden  would 
have  probably  turned  the  scales  of  fortune  on  the  field  of  ida. 
Leipsic.^  * 

ISTapoleon  has  told  us  himself  what  his  plan  oT  opera- 
tions  at  this  time  was.  “  He  intended  to  have  allowed  the  Napoleon’s 
Allies  to  advance  into  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  of  his  views 
the  Saale,  and  then,  manoeuvring  under  protection  of  the 
fortresses  and  with  the  aid  of  the  magazines  of  Dresden, 

Torgau,  Wittenberg,  and  Hamburg,  to  have  carried  the 
war  into  the  territory  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  on 
which  latter  river  France  still  held  Glogau,  Stettin,  and 
Ciistrin  ;  and,  according  to  circumstances,  to  have  raised 
the  blockade  of  Dantzic,  Zamosc,  and  Modlin,  on  the 
Vistula.  Such  were  the  advantages  which  might  2  Napoleon 

been  expected  from  this  vast  plan,  that  the  Coalition 
w’ould  have  been  dissolved  by  it.^^  ^  He  himself  enter- 125. 

*  Napoleon’s  first  orders  to  St  Cyr  on  4tli  October,  were  as  follows  : — 

“  Napoleon  lui  trafa  ensuite  tout  ce  qu’il  aurait  h-  faire  pour  I’evacuation  de 
cette  ville  [Dresden].  D’abord  il  devait  ^vacuer  successivement  Koenigstein, 

Lilienstein,  Pirna,  lever  en  meme  temps  les  ponts  6tablis  sur  ces  divers  points, 
reunir  les  bateaux  qui  en  proviendraient,  en  conserver  une  partie  h,  Dresde 
meme  pour  le  cas  oii  I’on  y  retournerait,  charger  les  autres  de  vivres,  de 
munitions,  de  blesses,  et  les  exp6dier  sur  Torgau.  Tout  en  faisant  ces  choses 
qui  ressemblaient  si  fort  h,  une  Evacuation  definitive,  le  Marechal  St  Cyr  devait 
dire  hautement  qu’on  ne  songeait  pas  h  quitter  Dresde,  que  loin  de  Ih,  on  allait. 
s’y  Etablir,  et  se  servir  de  ce  langage  pour  oter  aux  habitants  la  vellEitE  de 
s’agiter.  Puis  ces  dispositions  terminEes,  ses  trente  mille  hommes  tenus 
sur  pied,  il  devait  dEcamper  au  premier  signal,  et  rejoindre  NapolEon  par 
Meissen.” — Thiers,  xvi.  492,  493. 

His  second  orders,  a  week  later,  were  just  the  reverse  : — “  Il  suspendit 
I’Evacuation  de  Dresde  h,  laquelle  le  MarEchal  St  Cyr  Etait  tout  prepare.  Il  ne 
la  contremanda  pas  prEcisEment,  mais  il  prescrivit  de  la  difFErer,  par  le  motif 
que  I’ennemi  s’engageant  k  fond,  soit  du  cotE  de  la  Boheme,  soit  du  cote  de  la 
Mulde  et  de  I’Elbe,  la  bataille  tant  de'sirEe  devenait  certaine,  la  victoire  aussi, 
et  qu’alors  il  serait  bien  heureux  d’avoir  conservE  Dresde,  ou  le  quaitier  gEuE- 
ral  rentrerait  presque  aussitot  qu’il  en  serait  sorti.”' — Thiers,  xvi.  500. 
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tained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  from  this  great 
operation ;  and  firmly  expected  to  be  able  to  return  to 
Dresden  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  debouch 
from  thence  on  the  rear  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army.  He 
was  in  an  especial  manner  desirous  to  conceal  it  entirely 
from  the  enemy.  All  the  orders  to  the  different  marshals 
and  generals  were  given  in  cypher,  and  with  the  most 
.  positive  injunctions  of  secrecy;  “for,^"’  said  Napoleon, 
“  during  three  days  it  is  the  secret  of  the  army  involving 
the  salvation  of  the  empire.^^  ^ 

Notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  however,  to  keep  his 
intentions  concealed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to 
prevent  his  generals  from  divining  them,  for  the  direction 
Syoject.  given  to  the  march  of  the  troops  clearly  proved  what  was 
in  contemplation.  Many  of  the  marshals  were  seized  with 
consternation  when  the  intention  to  carry  the  war  beyond 
the  Elbe  into  Northern  Prussia  transpired ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  they  had  good  ground  for  their  apprehensions. 
They  felt  the  danger  of  plunging  with  250,000  men,  sup¬ 
posing  he  took  with  him  all  the  garrisons,  into  the  north 
of  Germany,  when  350,000  of  the  Allies  were  preparing 
to  interpose  between  them  and  the  Rhine,  and  cut  them 
off  from  all  communication  with  France.  In  the  desperate 
strife  in  which  they  were  about  to  engage,  when  each  party 
passed  his  adversary  and  threw  himself  upon  his  commu¬ 
nications,  would  not  the  more  numerous  body  prevail  over 
the  less  numerous — that  which  was  strongest  in  light  horse 
over  that  which  was  weakest  ?  What  would  the  Allies  lose 
b}^  the  war  being  transferred  into  Prussia,  except  Berlin, 
and  the  warlike  resources,  now  nearly  exhausted,  of  that 
country  1  There  still  would  remain  to  them  the  rich  and 
fertile  territories  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Austria,  from 
whence  they  could  derive  all  needful  supplies.  But  if 
the  French  were  once  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  a  few 
weeks’  warfare  like  that  to  which  they  had  just  been 
exposed,  would  be  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  their  resources ;  ^ 
and  the  very  magnitude  of  their  forces  would  only  the 
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sooner  induce  ruin,  hj  consuming  all  their  provisions  and  chap. 
ammunition. 


The  knowledge  of  these  discontents,  together  with  un-  isis. 
certainty  as  to  the  movements  of  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  NapJieon’s 
who  were  now  reported  to  be  moving  towards  Leipsic,  interesting 

^  ^  ^  conversation 

caused  doubt  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  as  to  the  with  Mar- 
feasibility  of  carrying  out  his  plan,  and  rendered  his  stay  mont. 
in  the  gloomy  old  chateau  of  Dliben,  amidst  a  howling 
tempest  of  wind  and  rain,  desolate  and  mournful  in  the 
extreme.  We  possess,  fortunately,  the  best^  possible 
evidence  of  his  views  at  this  eventful  crisis,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  which  he  had  with  Marshal  Marmont  on  the  night 


of  the  10th,  at  Diiben,  which  lasted  till  daybreak  on  the 
11th.  That  able  general,  in  a  long  and  most  interesting 
conversation  with  Napoleon  on  that  occasion,  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself :  “  The  only  course  which  remains  to 
your  Majesty,  is  a  vigorous  offensive  against  the  armies 
of  Blucher  and  the  Prince  Royal,  now  in  communication 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  AVith  the  130,000  men 
whom  you  have  in  hand,  and  disposable,  you  are  in  a 
situation  to  gain  the  most  decided  advantages.  Eight 
days  of  active  operations  will  suffice  for  that  purpose ;  being 
master  of  all  the  fortified  places  on  the  Elbe,  you  have 
every  facility  for  undertaking  them.  By  so  doing,  you  will 
bring  yourself  on  the  enemy ^s  communications  ;  you  may 
reinforce  your  army  by  a  great  part  of  the  garrisons  on  the 
Elbe,  and  thus  both  greatly  increase  your  own  force,  and 
extricate  the  old  soldiers  composing  them  from  a  situation, 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse,  of  the  utmost  danger.  To  effect 
this,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  three  corps  left  at 
Dresden  and  on  the  Bohemian  frontier — viz.,  the  2d, 
5th,  and  8th — with  Murat’s  cavalry,  should  retire  slowly 
towards  your  Majesty’s  headquarters  here,  while  St  Cyr, 
wdth  the  whole  garrison  of  Dresden,  should  move  rapidly 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  on  Torgau  and  Wittenberg, 
taking  the  garrisons  of  these  places  with  him.  Davoust 
can  easily  bring  up  20,000  from  Dantzic,  after  providing 
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CHAP,  for  the  defence  of  that  place.  The  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing  Dresden,  after  the  turn  events  have  taken,  has  long 
1813.  been  evident,  and  can  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt.  The 
hostile  dispositions  of  Bavaria  cannot  be  unknown  to  you ; 
by  removing  the  theatre  of  war  from  that  power,  you 
retard  or  weaken  its  action  against  you.^^ 

“  During  these  remarks,’^  says  Marmont,  ‘The  Emperor 
Continued,  contmuod  attentive  but  silent.  It  was  evident  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  Leipsic. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  disposing  everything  for  a  grand 
battle  under  its  walls.  He  wished  to  preserve  everything  : 
he  lost  all  by  wishing  to  preserve  alU  “I  will  not  fight,^'’ 
said  he,  “  but  when  I  am  inclined  ;  they  will  not  dare  to 
attack  me.’^  “The  great  losses  which  your  Majesty’s 
army  has  sustained,”  replied  Marmont,  “  have  arisen,  not 
so  much  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  as  from  the  entire 
want  of  provisions,  care,  and  attention  requisite  for  the 
soldiers.  If  they  had  been  properly  attended  to  in  the 
hospitals,  50,000  men  more  than  you  now  have,  at  the 
very  least,  would  have  stood  in  your  ranks.  Twenty-five 
millions  of  francs,  in  addition,  spent  on  the  commissariat 
and  hospital  stores,  would  have  preserved  the  fives  of 
50,000  soldiers,  and  saved  you,  in  the  end,  twenty-five 
millions.”  “  If  I  had  given  them  that  sum,”  replied 
Napoleon,  “  they  would  have  robbed  the  troops  of  it,  and 
things  would  have  been  just  as  they  are.  My  reverses 
have  arisen  from  the  defections  of  my  allies ;  but  for  that, 
I  would  have  made  head  against  all  my  enemies.  They 
have  evinced  a  discreditable  want  of  faith.  There  is 
a  distinction  between  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  man  of 
conscience  :  the  former  is  greatly  to  be  preferred,  for  he 
simply  adheres  to  his  engagements,  whatever  they  are, 
and  with  whatever  consequences  attended  ;  the  latter 
makes  his  conduct  depend  on  his  intelligence  and  his 
judgment.  My  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  has 
done  what  he  thought  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
interests  of  his  people ;  he  is  an  honest  man,  a  man 
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of  conscience,  but  not  a  man  of  honour.  Yon,  for  ex-  chap. 
ample,  if  the  enemy,  having  invaded  France,  were  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  would  think,  probably  with  reason, 
that  the  safety  of  France  obliged  you  to  abandon  me  ; 
you  would,  in  so  doing,  be  an  honest  man,  a  man  of 
conscience,  but  not  a  man  of  honour.”  “  These  words,” 
says  Marmont,  ‘‘pronounced  by  Napoleon  on  the  11th 
October  1813,  have  often  since  recurred  to  my  mind 
prophetic.  Their  impression  never  will  be  effaced  from  274-276. 
my  recollection.”  ^ 

That  the  Emperor’s  plan*  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Prussia  was  the  best  that  in  the  circumstances  could  have  The  Em- 
been  adopted,  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that,  owTged  to 
if  coupled  with  an  abandonment  of  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  it  would  have  enabled  him 
to  regain  the  Rhine  with  above  100,000  additional  veteran  o^t.  12. 
troops,  who,  as  matters  stood,  would,  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
be  all  made  prisoners  of  war.  But  how  firmly  soever  he 
might  be  set  on  this  project,  he  received,  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th,  advices  from  Murat  and  Marmont,  which 
compelled  him  to  change  his  determination.  During  the 
course  of  the  movement  from  Dresden  to  Diiben,  the  Allied 
Grand  Army  had  not  been  idle.  Issuing  in  huge  masses 
from  the  defiles  of  the  Bohemian  mountains,  it  had  pressed 
hard  on  Murat  in  every  quarter.  He  did  everything  which 
skill  and  courage  could  effect  to  retard  their  advance  ;  but 
it  was  impossible  that  50,000  men  could  hold  their  ground 
against  120,000.  The  Austrians  continued  steadily  to 
advance.  On  the  7th,  headquarters  were  at  Chemnitz. 

On  the  10th,  the  Allied  advanced-guard,  under  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  advanced  from  Altenberg  to  Borna,  and  in  so  doing 
cut  off  Murat,  who  was  marching  on  the  same  point 
from  Frohburg.  A  severe  action  here  ensued,  Murat  fight¬ 
ing  with  desperation  to  recover  his  natural  position  on  the 
Leipsic  road,  between  the  Allies  and  that  point.  Although 
success  was  at  first  nearly  balanced  in  the  charges  of  the 
opposing  horse,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  about 
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equal,  yet  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  remained  with 
the  French,  who  drove  the  Russians  out  of  Borna,  and 
regained  possession  of  the  Leipsic  road,  and  their  line  of 
retreat  to  that  place.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  a 
detached  corps  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Lichtenstein  and 
Thielman  surprised  Wetlau  on  the  direct  road  between 
Leipsic  and  Majence.  The  Allies,  therefore,  now  stood 
on  the  French  communications,  right  between  them  and 
the  Rhine.  And  although  Augereau,  hurrying  up  with 
liis  corps  of  conscripts  from  Mayence,  regained  this  im¬ 
portant  post  on  the  day  following,  and,  continuing  his 
advance,  entered  Leipsic  on  the  13th,  yet  the  Allied 
Grand  Army  was  now  advancing  fast,  in  great  masses, 
along  the  road  from  Chemnitz,  by  Borna,  to  Leipsic ;  w'hile 
Giulay,  with  their  extreme  left,  had  entered  Weissenfels 
on  the  direct  road  from  Leipsic  towards  France,  and 
made  prisoners  twelve  hundred  sick  and  wounded. 

This  intelligence  of  Schwartzenberg’s  continued  advance, 
sent  by  Murat,  and  the  accounts  received  from  Marmont, 
who  had  ascertained,  by  a  reconaissance,  that  Blucher  was 
ascending  the  Saale  towards  Leipsic,  established  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  :  1st,  That  the  Grand  Army  was  steadily 
advancing  on  Leipsic  ;  2d,  That  Blucher,  far  from  retreat¬ 
ing  to  the  Elbe,  had  separated  from  Bernadotte,  and  was 
also  moving  on  the  same  point.  It  was  the  second  of 
these  considerations  which  now  determined  his  conduct. 
For  the  advance  of  Schwartzenberg  on  Leipsic  he  was 
prepared,  hut  not  for  Blucher’ s  joining  him  there.  He 
had  calculated  upon  both  Blucher  and  Bernadotte  being 
drawn  back  to  the  Elbe  bv  his  movement  on  their  com- 
munications.  Now,  however,  when  he  found  that  the 
army  of  Silesia  would  unite  at  Leipsic  with  that  of 
Schwartzenberg,  he  felt  that  such  a  concentration  would 
establish  a  force  on  his  communications,  whicli,  even  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  garrisons  on  the  Elbe,  he  might  be  un¬ 
able  to  break  through.  He  could  afford  to  leave  Schwart¬ 
zenberg,  but  not  Schwartzenberg,  Blucher,  and  perhaps 
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Bernadotte,  between  liim  and  the  Rhine.  This,  combined  chap. 
with  the  general  and  loudly  expressed  desire  of  the  army, 
left  no  doubt  on  the  Emperor’s  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  I8i3. 
abandoning  his  project  of  hurling  back  Blucher  and  Ber¬ 
nadotte,  and  then  returning,  by  Dresden  or  Torgau,  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  fall  upon  Schwartzenberg. 

With  his  wonted  decision,  accordingly,  he  at  once  changed 
liis  plan;  and,  countermanding  the  orders  previously  given i  vaud.  i. 
to  the  corps  of  Reynier,  Ney,  and  Bertrand,  to  march  on  tlie 
Elbe,  he,  on  the  forenoon  of  the  12th,  wheeled  his  ’^diole 
army  about,  and  directed  every  sabre  and  bayonet 
Leipsic,  intending  to  establish  himself  there,  between  the  isL  155 ; 
Grand  Army  and  those  of  Silesia  and  the  North,  and  514-516. 
prevent  their  junction.^ 

A  reconnaissance,  ordered  by  Schwartzenberg  along  the 
road  from  Borna  towards  Leipsic,  led,  on  the  14th,  to  a  Severe  ca- 
brilliant  cavalry  action  between  the  French  and  Wittgen-  at  Borna  on 
stein’s  corps,  wdiich  did  equal  honour  to  each  of  the  con- 
tending  parties.  Tliree  thousand  of  Murat’s  horse  there  en¬ 
countered  Pahlen’s  dragoons,  and  several  splendid  charges, 
with  various  success,  were  made  on  both  sides.  The 
ground  was  eminently  favourable  to  a  cavalry  encounter, 
consisting  of  level  meadows,  presenting  no  peculiar  advan¬ 
tage  to  either  side.  The  cannonade  on  both  sides  soon 
became  extremely  loud,  and  under  cover  of  it  the  op¬ 
posing  cavalry  fought  with  alternate  success.  The  action 
took  place  in  the  open  plain  between  the  Leipsic  road 
and  the  wood  of  the  University.  The  French  cavalry, 
headed  by  Murat,  attacked  at  first  with  the  utmost 
vigour,  and  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  who  would  have 
been  cut  to  pieces  but  for  a  brilliant  charge  of  a  large 
body  of  Prussian  cuirassiers,  who  assailed  them  in  flank 
wLen  in  the  heat  and  confusion  of  success,  and  in  their 
turn  routed  the  victors  with  great  slaughter.  In  the 
course  of  this  desperate  melee,  six  regiments  of  French 
cuirassiers  which  had  just  arrived  from  Spain,  and  were 
among  the  best  horsemen  in  the  French  army,  were  most 
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severely  handled,  and  nearly  destroyed.  In  tlie  pursuit 
which  followed,  Murat  was  closely  chased  by  the  enemy, 
and  an  officer  who  headed  the  chase,  knowing  the  monarch 
by  his  white  plume,  repeatedly  exclaimed,  while  almost 
touching  him  with  his  sabre,  “  Stop,  king  !  Stop  !  The 
Italian  monarclfs  orderly  at  this  moment  saved  his  master’s 
life  by  passing  his  sword  through  the  pursuer’s  body;  but 
the  Allies  were  soon  after  brought  up  by  a  charge  in  flank 
from  a  fresh  body  of  French  horse.  Although  the  success 
in  the  cavalry  charges,  however,  was  thus  balanced,  and 
the  loss  on  either  side  was  nearly  equal,  being  about  2000 
odeKH^iBito  each,  yet  the  advantage  on  the  whole  remained  with 
French,  for  in  tlie  evening  Wittgenstein  retired  to 
'  Espenhain,  and  Murat,  with  his  whole  force,  about  60,000 
cart,’  293.  strong,  took  up  the  ground  he  had  chosen  for  making  a 
final  stand  in  front  of  Leipsic.^ 

AVhile  the  armies  of  Bohemia  and  Blucher  were  thus 
Inactivity  of  converging  on  all  sides  around  Leipsic,  where  Napoleon 
at  Kothen.  was  fiist  Concentrating  his  forces  for  the  decisive  struggle, 
the  Prince  Royal,  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  held  back 
at  Kothen,  neither  co-operating  in  the  general  movement, 
nor  doing  anything  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Allies. 
Blucher  was  at  Halle  on  the  Saale,  to  the  north-w^est  of 
Leipsic,  wdiere  he  had  remained  firm  even  when  Napoleon 
had  cut  off  his  communications  by  the  advance  to  DUben; 
but  Bernadotte,  who,  on  that  event,  had  retired  two 
marches  to  the  rear  to  Kothen,  remained  there,  even  after 
the  change  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  on  the  12th  and  13th,  had  given  unequivocal  proof 
of  a  general  concentration  of  troops  at  Leipsic.  This  im¬ 
mobility  was  sufficiently  justified  when  tlie  French  legions 
were  crossing  the  Elbe  and  menacing  Berlin,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  without  an  intelligible,  or  at  least  an  avoivahle, 
motive,  when  the  movement  in  retreat  on  their  part  had 
commenced,  and  both  parties  were  concentrating  their 
forces  for  the  decisive  shock  at  Leipsic.  This  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  Royal,  which  so  painfully  verified 
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all  his  predictions  and  realised  his  worst  anticipations,  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who 
respectfully  but  firmly  represented  to  his  Royal  Highness 
that  the  enemy's  movement  on  Leipsic  was  now  clearly 
pronounced;  that  the  reasons  for  any  longer  stay  atKothen 
had  come  to  an  end ;  and  that,  if  he  delayed  any  longer 
there,  he  would  not  only  fail  in  the  part  assigned  to  him 
in  the  general  plan  of  operations,  but  be  deprived  of  any 
share  in  the  grand  and  decisive  battle  whicli  was  approach¬ 
ing.  To  all  these  considerations,  how  just  and  ol^vioiis 
soever,  his  Royal  Highness  remained  insensible  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  issuing  orders  to  move  towards  Leipsic,  he  de¬ 
tached  a  division  towards  the  Elbe,  and  gave  directions 
indicating  an  intention  of  moving  the  whole  army  in  the 
same  direction.  The  altercation  was  animated,  and  at 
length  became  painful.  Baron  Witterstedt,  minister  of 
Sweden,  and  General  Adlercreutz,  were  present,  but  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion.  At  length,  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  he  got  the  Prince  Royal  to  change  his  movement 
so  far  as  to  promise  to  move  the  bulk  of  his  troops  on 
Zorbig,  which,  although  still  thirty  miles  distant  from 
Leipsic,  was  half  a  march  nearer  it  than  Kothen  had 
been.^ 

*  The  following  very  curious  and  interesting  account  of  this  altercation  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  Royal  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  17th  October  : — 

“  ScHNECKDiTZ,  October  17,  1813. 

My  Lord, — I  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent’s  Government,  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of  my  candid  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden’s  late  operations,  and  the  part  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take.  It  will  be  for  your  Lordship  to  judge  whether  I  have 
outstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety.  But  an  anxious  observer  and  w’ell-wisher 
to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself,  placed  as  I 
have  been,  and  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  my  Government,  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  remain  silent.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  to  your  Lordship,  that  indisputable  proof  can  be  adduced  by  military 
authorities  that  if  the  Crown  Prince  had  done  his  duty  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  engaged  against  General  Blucher  would  have  been  destroyed.  Of  the 
Crown  Prince’s  march  across  the  Saale,  his  wishes  intimated  to  General  Blucher 
to  pass  before  him,  which  threw  the  General  on  his  right,  and  out  of  the  general 
order  of  battle,  and  his  attempt  afterwards  to  force  General  Blucher  to  the 
left,  as  well  as  his  management  of  the  Swedes,  I  will  not  now  speak,  as  you  are 
in  possession  of  the  heads  of  these  facts  in  a  private  letter.  I  shall  commence 
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18. 

Fall  of  the 
kingdom  of 
Westphalia, 
and  defec¬ 
tion  of  Ba¬ 
varia. 


In  addition  to  the  pressing  reasons  already  given,  which 
induced  Napoleon  to  abandon  his  project  of  crossing  the 
Elbe  and  carrying  the  war  into  Northern  Prussia,  there 
was  another  circumstance  which  contributed  to  recommend 
the  same  course.  Intelligence  had  now  been  received  at 
the  French  headquarters  of  the  crumbling  to  pieces  of  the 
throne  of  Westphalia  under  the  strokes  of  the  Allied  par- 

my  observations  from  our  position  at  Kbthen,  on  the  14th,  when  General  Blucher 
was  at  Halle.  So  soon  as  the  information  w^as  certain  that  the  enemy’s  corps 
which  bad  passed  the  Elbe  were  retiring  towards  Leipsic,  I  waited  on  the  Prince 
Royal,  as  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  urged 
his  Royal  Highness  to  make  a  forced  march  and  collect  at  Zorbig,  having  his 
advance  towards  Britenfeldt,  Delitch,  and  Diiben.  I  humbly  expressed  my 
opinion  that,  according  to  the  dispositions  from  the  Grand  Army,  and  General 
Blucher’s  operations,  if  his  Royal  Highness  did  not  cover  the  General’s  left,  he 
might  bear  no  pai-t  in  the  approaching  contest.  The  Prince  replied,  ‘  Provided 
the  French  are  heaten,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  ichether  I  or  my  army  take  part,  and 
of  the  two  I  would  much  rather  they  did  not’  This  was  stated  to  me  in  presence 
of  many  military  men  then  at  Kothen,  and  repeated  next  day  at  Sylbitz  near 
Halle,  before  Baron  Witterstedt  and  Baron  Adlercruitz,  w'ho  on  this,  as  upon 
every  other  occasion,  have  expressed  themselves  as  the  most  devoted  and  loyal 
individuals  to  the  cause.  His  Royal  Highness  next  observed,  I  wanted  him  to 
make  a  march,  with  his  flank  to  the  enemy,  as  at  the  battle  of  Eylau.  I  replied, 
that  I  humbly  conceived,  as  all  the  bridges  over  the  Mulda  were  destroyed, 
and  its  passage  was  so  difficult  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  told  me  he  would 
not  pass  it  to  attack,  the  enemy,  I  conceived,  even  if  they  were  there,  would 
not  attempt  its  passage  to  attack  him,  especially  with  Blucher  before  them,  and 
the  Grand  Army  so  close;  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  60,000  men,  a  river  to 
protect  his  flank  on  his  march,  on  which  he  might  throw  an  additional  corps  to 
his  advanced-guard,  during  his  movement,  if  necessary;  but,  above  all,  as  we 
know  the  enemy  were  filing  towards  Leipsic,  there  could  be  no  risk.  After 
some  more  conversation,  which  I  managed,  I  trust,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
he  agreed  to  march  to  Halle.  I  urged  that  Halle  was  in  rear  of  General  Blucher, 
and  if  he  was  engaged,  his  Royal  Highness  could  never  reach  him  for  support 
during  the  battle.  His  Royal  Highness  answered,  he  w'ould  be  in  second  line, 
ajid  ready  to  support,  if  necessary;  and  in  his  oi-ders  on  the  following  day, 
of  which  I  shall  send  you  a  copy,  he  directed  his  army  ‘to  prepare  to  folloio 
the  enemy  if  they  are  heaten,  and  to  do  them  all  the  mischief  possible  in  their 
reti’eat,’  evidently  showing  he  did  not  intend  to  be  in  the  action.  I  left  the  Prince 
Royal  in  the  evening  with  a  promise  on  his  part  he  would  change  the  direction  of 
the  march  from  Halle  to  the  left  on  Zorbig,  whither  the  troops  were  en  route  in 
the  morning.  Here  I  must  beg  your  Lordship  to  observe,  that  my  urgent  propo¬ 
sition  was  to  reach  Zorhig  on  the  lith,  which  could  easily  have  been  achieved, 
as  we  remained  two  days  at  Kothen.  Still  I  thought  it  would  be  something  to 
get  the  army  near  Zorbig  on  the  14th,  and  I  left  Kbthen  with  that  impression. 
On  the  morning  of  the  15th  I  rode  out  wuth  the  Prince,  and  your  Lordship 
may  conceive  my  surpi-ise  when  I  found  that,  instead  of  directing  his  troops 
to  the  left  to  Zorbig,  as  he  had  promised,  or  even  to  Halle,  he  had  marched 
the  Swedes  by  Grbpzig,  in  the  rear  of  Petersberg,  towards  Wettin;  the  Prus¬ 
sians  to  the  Petersberg  and  Oppin ;  and  the  Russian  corps  with  their  left  on 
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tisaiis,  and  the  dangerous  fermentation  wliich  prevailed  chap. 
over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

And  though  the  news  of  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  instant,  and  was  known  at  the 
Allied  headquarters  on  the  12th,  did  not  reach  Napoleon 
till  the  15th  or  l7th,  yet  he  was  aware  that  such  an  event 
was  probable,  and  even  imminent ;  and  that  although  the 

Zorbig.  The  army  was  collected  at  Kothen  on  the  14th,  and  their  obvious 
inarch  to  support  General  Blucher  was  to  their  left  and  forward,  but  his  Royal 
Highness  directed  them  to  the  right,  in  rear  of  General  Blucher,  and  backward, 
making  at  the  same  time  an  angle  to  the  rear  which  nearly  doubled  their  distance. 

At  Sylbitz,  when  the  Prince  Royal  stopped  to  issue  orders  to  the  troops,  I 
humbly  but  urgently  requested  it  might  be  weighed  whether  the  other  armies 
would  not  complain  of  this  movement,  especially  General  Blucher.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  General  Suchtelin,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  encouraged  his  Royal  Highness  in 
his  opinion,  and  at  length  I  was  told  that  any  one  who  recommended  the 
march  on  Zorbig  was  ‘  un  sot.’  I  bowed,  and  kept  my  temper,  but  said  I  was 
still  not  convinced.  After  some  time,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
the  Russian  corps  ordered  to  Zorbig.  Baron  Witterstedt  and  General  Adler- 
creutz  were  present  at  this  discussion — the  former  will  no  doubt  remember 
what  passed.  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  orders  of  this  day,  issued  by  the 
Prince  Royal,  were  wilfully,  for  they  could  not  be  ignorantly,  issued  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  corps  to  have  brigades  formed  towards  the  Elbe,  evidently  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  enemy  was  to  be  looked  for  in  that  quarter  ;  and  this  was  in 
spite  of  the  information  received  from  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  French  dtat- 
major,  which  I  communicated  to  the  Prince  Royal  at  Kothen,  at  3  p.m.  on  the 
14th  (showing  the  orders  to  march  on  Leipsic). 

“  On  the  16th,  in  the  morning,  being  personally  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Prince’s  proceedings,  I  repaired  to  General  Blucher.  All  I  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  by  dint  of  the  most  urgent  persuasion  was  to  get  the  Russians  to 
Zorbig.  General  Blucher  naturally  was  most  indignant  at  the  Prince’s  con¬ 
duct.  The  Prince  could  not  plead  ignorance;  and  wilful  determination,  either 
from  jealousy  of  General  Blucher  or  other  causes,  evidently  operated  to  keep 
his  troops  away. 

“  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  at  Sy blitz  the  Prince  Royal  gave  me  his 
word  that,  in  case  General  Blucher  attacked  the  following  day  (16th),  I  might 
give  the  General  his  word  that  he  would  be  on  the  ground,  in  the  direction  of 
Delitzsch  and  Eilenberg,  with  8000  or  10,000  cavalry  and  light  artillery,  and 
support,  even  if  his  infantry  could  not  arrive.  This  pledge  I  stated  as  given  to  me 
to  General  Blucher  when  I  joined  him.  I  wrote  from  the  ground  where  General 
Blucher’s  dispositions  were  making,  the  following  letter  to  his  Royal  Highness, 
which  I  sent  by  an  aide-de-camp : — 

“  ^  Le  Q  d'Octobre,  9^  heures  a.m. 

“  ‘  Monseigneur, — D’apres  le  rapport  de  M.  de  Gendral  Blucher  I’ennemi  a 
quitt^  Dolitsch.  II  est  de  la  premiere  importance  selon  ses  iddes  que  I’armee 
de  V.  A.  R.  se  porte  k  la  gauche  derriere  Dolitsch  ;  les  marais  et  les  defiles  la 
mettent  absolument  hors  de  risque,  et  V.  A,  R.  sera  en  etat  de  prendre  part  au 
combat,  qui  sera  plus  decisive,  avec  votre  armde  et  vos  talens  militaires.  Comme 
toute  la  force  de  I’ennemi  est  dans  les  environs  de  Leipsic,  permettez  moi  de 
vous  observer  que  les  m omens  sont  precieux.  La  nation  Anglaise  vous  regarde; 
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cirAP.  King  was  faithful,  and  desirous  to  adhere  to  his  engage- 
merits,  jet  it  was  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  would 
1813.  iQj^g  1)0  ^])|0  withstand  the  united  pressure  of  Aus¬ 
tria  on  the  one  side,  and  his  own  subjects  pining  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Fatherland  on  the  other.  Indeed,  Ka¬ 
il  est  de  mon  devoir  de  vous  parler  avec  franchise.  L’Angleterre  ne  croira  jamais 
que  vous  etes  indifferent  pourvu  que  I’ennemi  soit  battu  si  vous  y  prendrez 
part  ou  non.  J’ose  supplier  V.  A.  R.  si  vous  restez  en  secoude  ligne  d’envoyer 
le  Capitaine  Bogue  avec  sa  brigade  de  Roquetiers  pour  agir  avec  la  cavalerie  au 
General  Blucher.  J’ai  I’honneur  d’etre,  etc.,  Charles  Stewart,  Lt.-GenV  ” 

“  I  sent  this  letter  by  an  aide-de-camp.  General  Blucher  urged  me  strongly 
to  go  to  H.  R.H.  myself  to  press  the  purport  of  it.  I  proceeded  thither  imme¬ 
diately,  and  on  my  way  met  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  stated 
that  in  consequence  of  my  pressing  solicitations,  H.  R.  H.  had  consented  to 
move  with  his  advance  {the  Russians)  to  the  left  to  Landsberg  on  this  day  ; 
the  Prussians  were  a  march  behind  them,  and  the  Swedes  a  march  behind  the 
Prussians. 

“  I,  in  vain,  on  arriving,  sought  the  Prince  ;  and  not  finding  H.  R.  H.,  I  stated 
to  General  Adlercreutz,  who  was  at  Landsberg,  how  indispensably  necessary  it 
was  for  the  Russian  cavalry  and  light  artillery  to  advance  immediately  in  the 
direction  of  Taucba,  that  the  Prince's  word  had  been  pledged  to  it.  The  General 
said,  if  I  could  arrange  it  with  General  Winzingerode,  he  would  answer  for 
it  with  the  Prince.  I  proceeded  to  this  General  (Winzingerode).  His  orders, 
he  said,  were  so  positive  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  not  to  act  but  with 
orders  from  the  Crown  Prince  that  he  could  not  move  ;  but  he  could  send 
3000  horse  forthwith,  or  8000  the  following  morning,  if  I  could  procure  the 
order.  I  returned  to  General  Blucher  in  despair ;  but  I  have  since  learned 
that  3000  horse  were  pushed  forward  j’^esterday  evening  (16th)  on  General 
Adlercreutz’s  seeing  the  Prince,  and  they  appeai'ed  on  General  Blucher’s  left 
this  morning. 

“  After  seeing  General  Blucher’s  action  yesterday,  being  uncertain  where  to 
find  the  Prince  Royal,  I  rode  late  at  night  to  Halle,  where  I  found  Baron 
Witterstadt.  I  made  him  send  an  express  to  H.  R.  H.,  with  the  following 
letter,  of  which  I  send  a  copy,  with  the  most  earnest  prayer  to  him  to  break 
up,  and  march  immediately  forward  with  the  most  advanced  corps,  not  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  rear.  Baron  Witterstadt’s  answer  afforded  me  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  by  repeated  goading,  the  head  of  the  Northern  Army  would  have 
been  in  its  place  at  noon  this  day  (17th),  if  an  attack  had  then  been  made. 

Halle,  16  Octobre,  9  heures  de  soir. 

“  ‘  Monseigneur, — Je  viens  du  champ  de  bataille  du  General  Blucher.  J’ai 
riionneur  de  vous  envoyer  les  details  de  cette  affaire.  J’ose  supplier  V.  A.  R. 
de  vous  mettre  en  marche  le  moment  que  vous  recevez  cette  lettre,  et  de  vous 
porter  sur  Taucha.  II  n’y  a  pas  un  instant  a  perdre.  V.  A.  R.  me  I’a  promis. 
C’est  vous  parler  en  ami,  Je  parle  actuellement  comme  soldat ;  et  si  vous  ne 
commencez  pas  votre  marche  vous  vous  en  repentirez  toujours.  J’ai  I’honneur 
d’etre,  etc.,  Chas.  Stewart,  Lt.-Genl.’*’ 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  events,  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  I  am 
sure  I  can  prove  more  than  enough  to  show  that  if  the  Prince  had  barely  done 
his  duty,  the  cox’ps  of  Marmont,  Ney,  and  Bertrand  would  have  been  entirely 
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poleoii  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  in  the  bulletins  the  retro-  chap. 
grade  movement  to  Leipsic,  and  all  the  disasters  with 
which  it  was  followed,  entirely  to  the  defection  of  that  I813. 
power.  But  this  was  a  political  falsehood,  intended  to 
throw,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  the  responsibility 
for  his  own  acts  upon  others ;  for,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  march  on  Leipsic  was  begun  on  the  12th,  and  he  only 
learned  that  the  defection  of  Bavaria  was  certain  on 
the  15th,  and  that  it  had  actually  taken  place  on  the  1 7th. 

But  without  doubt  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  pressure 
applied  to  that  power  must  have  contributed  to  strengthen 
him  in  his  resolution  to  adopt  that  step.  With  the  mar¬ 
shals  this  intelligence,  when  it  was  received,  w^as  still 
more  conclusive,  and  added  to  the  joy  with  which  they 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  Rhine.  “  By  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  defection  of  Bavaria,’’  said  they,  “  the  question  is 
entirely  changed.  We  must  look  forward  to  other  defec¬ 
tions  which  will  follow.  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Darm- 


overtbrown,  and  the  serious  losses  in  D’ York’s  corps,  by  his  timely  arri¬ 
val,  would  have  been  spared.  A  moment’s  reference  to  the  map,  and  the 
detail  of  the  positions,  will  convince  your  Lordship  that  if  his  army  had 
marched  on  Zorbig  on  the  14th,  or  even  the  15th,  with  its  advance  towards 
Delitsch,  which  the  enemy  evacuated  that  day,  he  would  have  been  enabled  to 
act  on  Ney’s  force,  which  filed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dliben  and  Delitsch 
on  General  Langeron’s  attack,  and  protected  Marmont’s  right ;  and  if  an  im¬ 
pression  had  been  made  and  followed  up  to  the  Partha  simultaneously  with 
General  Blucher’s  attack,  the  whole  enemy’s  force  must  have  been  lost. 

“Your  Lordship  is  now  in  possession  of  a  fair  and  candid  detail  of  what  has 
passed  within  my  knowledge.  I  pledge  myself  for  the  facts  therein  stated. 
It  is  for  the  Prince  Regent’s  Government  to  consider  them,  with  all  other 
accounts  they  may  receive,  in  the  manner  their  wisdom  may  think  fit. — I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Ac.,  “  Chas.  Stewart,  Lt.-Genl. 

“  His  Excellency  Lord  Castlereagh,  &c.” 

{Most  secret  and  confidential). — MS. 

The  substance  of  this  very  interesting  and  important  letter  is  given  in  Lord 
Londonderry’s  War  in  Germany,  pp.  160,  161;  much  modified,  hoicever,  and 
diluted,  as  was  proper  when  the  actors  in  the  scene  were  in  great  part  alive. 
Now,  however,  that  they  are  all  gone  to  their  rest,  the  time  has  come  when 
historic  truth  must  assert  its  permanent  reign,  and  praise  or  blame  be  awarded 
to  the  actors  on  this  mighty  stage  according  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
parts  they  have  respectively  played  on  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  large  a 
meed  of  the  former  must  be  awarded  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  for  his  intrepid 
conduct  on  the  occasion. 
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Interesting 
conversation 
of  Napoleon 
with  his 
marshals  on 
the  evening 
of  the  14th. 


stadt  will  be  swept  away  by  the  impulse  already  so 
violently  given  to  Southern  Germany.  The  Austrian 
army,  which  was  on  the  Inn,  is  doubtless  already  in  march 
for  the  Rhine.  The  Bavarian  army  wull  follow  it.  They 
will  draw  after  them  the  whole  armed  force  which  they 
find  on  the  road ;  our  position  will  be  first  menaced,  then 
invaded.  What  can  be  so  urgent  then  as  to  draw  near  to 

it  r  ’ ' '' 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  Napoleon  arrived  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  Murat,  Marmont,  Berthier,  and  the  other  mar¬ 
shals  and  generals  present,  repaired  to  his  headquarters 
to  receive  his  instructions  previous  to  the  decisive  battle 
which  was  expected.  As  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Allied  to  the  French  forces,  if  the  former  were  all 
brought  into  the  field,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three 
to  two,  was  known  to  all,  Napoleon’s  plan  was  to  fall 
in  the  first  instance  on  Schwartzenberg  with  120,000 
men,  over  whom,  as  he  had  no  larger  force,  he  anticipated 
an  easy  victory,  and  then  to  debouch  against  Blucher 
and  the  Crown  Prince,  the  latter  of  whom  he  knew  was 


*  The  true  secret  of  Napoleon’s  march  on  Leipsic,  and  the  false  motives  to 
which  he  ascribed  it  in  the  bulletins,  is  thus  explained  by  M.  Thiers : — “  Napo¬ 
leon  n’avait  pas  pu  se  porter  sur  Leipsic  h  cause  de  la  defection  de  la  Baviere, 
puisqu’il  I’ignorait.  On  s’est  fond^  pour  r^pandre  cette  fausset§,  sur  une 
assertion  du  Moniteur  de  cette  ^poque,  qui  pretend  que  la  defection  de  la  Ba¬ 
viere  avait  contraint  Napoleon  de  revenir  sur  Leipsic.  On  vient  de  voir  par 
les  preuves  materielles  que  nous  avous  rapportdes,  que  1’ assertion  est  radicale- 
ment  fausse.  Mais  voici  le  motif  de  Napoleon  pour  dissimuler  la  verity  en 
cette  circonstance.  Cherchant  pour  le  public  une  explication  palpable  de  la 
manoeuvre  qui  I’avait  ramen^  sur  Leipsic,  etdont  le  lesultat  avait  dte  si  desas- 
treux,  il  imagina  cette  raison  de  la  defection  de  la  Baviere,  qui  ^tait  frappante 
pour  les  ignorants,  et  qui  lui  servait  b,  masquer  ce  qu’on  pouvait  croire  une 
faute,  comme  pour  1812  il  avait  imagind  de  dire  que  le  froid  dtait  cause  de  nos 
malheurs,  et  pour  Culm  que  Vandamme  avait  manqud  b  ses  instructions. 
Mais  Napoldon,  en  se  justifiant  ainsi  devant  les  ignorants,  se  caloraniait  devant 
les  gens  iustruits.  Si  en  eflfet  il  eut  5td  certain  que  la  route  de  Mayence  allait 
se  fermer  par  la  defection  de  la  Baviere,  c’eht  ete  une  raison  de  plus  de  de- 
scendre  sur  Magdeburg  et  Hamburg,  au  lieu  de  remonter  sur  Leipsic,  puis¬ 
qu’il  se  serait  assure  ainsi  la  route  bien  meilleure  et  encore  libre  de  Wesel. 
Mais  Napoleon  ddsesperant  de  faire  comprendre  b  la  masse  du  public  comment 
il  avait  dte  forcd  b  la  suite  des  plus  savantes  manoeuvres  de  revenir  sur  Leipsic, 
adopta  une  assertion  spdcieuse,  facile  b  saisir  par  tout  le  monde,  et  la  donna 
dans  les  nouvelles  officielles,  aux  depens  de  la  v^ritd  et  de  sa  propre  gloire.” — 
Thiers,  xvi.  531,  532,  note. 
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SO  far  in  the  rear  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  no  part  chap. 
in  the  engagement.  To  compensate  his  inferiority  of 
force,  whenever  it  could  not  be  avoided  by  a  rapid  con-  isis. 
centration  of  his  troops  on  his  interior  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  he  proposed  to  draw  up  his  men  in  two  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  three,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  the  third  line  was 
of  no  real  use,  either  for  firing  or  charging  with  the  bayo¬ 
net.  He  supported  his  design  to  Berthier,  Murat,  and 
Marmont,  who  were  present,  by  observing  that  such  a 
formation  would  impose  upon  the  enemy,  and  cause  them 
to  ascribe  to  the  French  a  force  a  third  greater  than  they 
really  possessed.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  Auge- 
reau  was  announced,  who  had  just  come  into  line  with  his 
corps  of  recruits  from  Mayence.  ‘‘  Ah  !  here  you  are  at 
last !  Come,  my  old  Augereau,  we  have  been  long  expect¬ 
ing  you  :  he  then  added,  but  in  a  friendly  tone,  ‘‘  But 
I  fear  you  are  no  longer  the  Augereau  of  Castiglione.^^ 

“Yes,^’  replied  Augereau,  “you  will  find  me  the  Augereau 
of  Castiglione,  if  you  will  give  me  back  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.^^  Napoleon  took  this  retort  in  good  part,  and 
continued  the  conversation,  censuring  much  the  conduct 
of  others,  and  laying  the  fault  on  every  one  but  himself. 

“He  complained,^^  says  Thiers,  “of  his  brother  Louis, 
who,  from  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  retired,  asked 
him  back  Holland  ;  of  Jerome,  who  had  just  lost  Cassel  ; 
of  Joseph,  who  had  recently  been  driven  from  Spain. 

He  then  added  that  his  misfortune  had  been  to  do  too 
much  for  his  family ;  that  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Francis,  had  often  told  him  so,  and  that  he  now  saw  it 
was  true,  though  it  was  too  late.  ‘  Even  you,^  added 
he,  turning  to  Murat,  ‘  have  been  on  the  point  of  aban¬ 
doning  me.’  ‘  I  never  was  so,’  replied  Murat,  ‘  but  I 
have  always  been  surrounded  by  hidden  enemies,  who 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  prejudice  me  in 
your  Majesty’s  eyes.’  ‘Yes!  yes!’  replied  Napoleon, 
with  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  knew  or  had  divined 


*  Alluding  to  his  brilliant  victory  there  in  179G  in  the  Italian  campaign. 
VOL.  11.  H 
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CHAP,  all  ;  but,  smiling,  ‘  you  were  ready  to  follow  the  footsteps- 
of  Austria;  but  I  pardon  you.  You  are  good  at  bottom, 
and  have  a  real  friendship  for  me  ;  and  you  are  a  brave 
man ;  but  I  committed  a  mistake  when  I  made  you  a 
king.  If  I  had  been  content  with  making  you  a  viceroy 
like  Eugene,  you  would  have  acted  like  him  ;  but  being  a 
king,  you  thought  more  of  your  own  crown  than  mine.^ 
These  words,  pronounced  in  a  friendly  tone,  produced  a 
great  impression,  and  the  Emperor  soon  after  took  his 
^  .  leave  wdth  an  affectionate  manner,  bidding  them  recollect 

533-535.  ‘  tliat  the  morrow  would  decide  their  fate,  his  own,  and 
that  of  France.^'’  ^ 

The  next  morning  (15th)  early,  Napoleon  was  on 
Position  of  horseback  riding  over  the  ground  which  was  to  be  the 
IndAiiSl'  scene  of  the  coming  struggle.  By  the  evening  of  that 
day  all  the  corps  of  the  French  army  (except  those  under 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  to  return  from  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe)  had  either  arrived  or  were  approaching  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Leipsic.  The  position  taken  up  by  the  French 
and  Allied  armies  at  the  commencement  of  this  the 
greatest  battle  of  modern  times,  has  been  thus  described 
by  an  intelligent  and  able  eyewitness  :  “  Marmont  was 
in  position  at  MoCKEENj  on  the  north  of  Leipsic,  looking 
out  towards  Halle,  where  Blucher  was  concentrated,  and 
Ney  and  Reynier  were  hastening  from  Eilenberg  to  fall 
in  on  his  right,  and  the  whole  remaining  disposable  force 
of  the  French,  under  Napoleon  and  Murat,  was  assembled 
to  the  south  of  the  same  town,  in  the  position  of  Wachau 
and  Liebertwolkwitz.  Only  certain  posts,  however, 
were  regularly  occupied  ;  actual  lines  of  troops  were  only 
formed  partially  when  and  where  they  were  absolutely 
required.  The  line  taken  up  by  Murat  on  the  14th,  and 
approved  by  Napoleon  when  he  came  up,  extended  from 
Liebertwolkwitz  to  the  Pleisse,  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  latter  river.  The  principal  posts  occupied  were 
Dolitz,  on  the  right,  with  its  walled  gardens  and  strong 
defensible  ground ;  Wachau,  in  the  centre,  a  village  in  a 
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hollow,  with  a  small  wood  or  orchard '  at  one  extremity,  chap. 
and,  being  itself  commanded  by  rising  ground  on  both 
sides,  was  a  difficult  post  for  either  party  to  hold  ;  lastly,  isis. 
Liebertwolkwitz,  on  the  French  left,  a  much  better  post  • 
and  more  considerable  village,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
formed  a  regular  glacis  to  it.  A  ridge  ran  all  the  way 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  eminence  of  Liebertwolkwitz  to 
the  river  Pleisse,  passing  in  rear  of  Wachau,  and  com¬ 
manding  it.  The  position  could  not  fail  to  present  itself 
to  the  eye  of  an  experienced  officer  as  the  only  one  which 
that  uninteresting  country  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  ’ 
covering  Leipsic  towards  the  south.  The  distance  of 
the  centre  of  this  line  from  the  gates  of  Leipsic  may 
have  been  about  five  English  miles,  and  its  extent  from 

rio^ht  to  left  about  three  and  a  half.^’^  The  disposition  of^  Cathcart, 
^  .  .  .  ■*■.'.  299 

the  army  which  occupied  it  was  as  follows  :  Poniatowski, 
on  the  right,  held  Dolitz,  Mark-Kleeberg,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Pleisse,  with  Kellermann’s  cavalry  on  the  plain  to  his 
left ;  Victor,  in  the  centre,  occupied  Wachau  ;  Lauriston, 
on  the  left,  guarded  Liebertwolkwitz  ;  beyond  him  stood 
Sebastiani’s  horse ;  while  on  the  extreme  left  Macdonald 
was  every  instant  expected  to  debouch  from  Holzhausen. 
Augereau  was  in  rear  of  Poniatowski  on  the  right;  Napo¬ 
leon  in  person,  with  the  Guard  and  Latour  Maubourg’s 
cavalry,  took  post  behind  Victor  in  the  centre ;  Bert¬ 
rand’s  corps  was  in  Leipsic,  and  Margaron’s  division  away 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster,  occupying  Lindenau.  “  To 
the  north  of  Leipsic,  where  Marmont’s  force  was  posted, 
the  French  held  the  village  of  Lindenthal  as  an  advanced 
post ;  but  his  own  corps,  forming  his  centre  and  left,  was 
placed  in  an  advantageous  position,  two  miles  farther 
back,  having  its  left  on  the  Elster,  near  Mockern,  and  its 
riglit  at  Euteritzsch.  He  occupied  both  these  villages, 
and  there  his  principal  force  was  assembled,  as  they 
covered  the  whole  approaches  to  Leipsic  from  the  north. 

He  had  also  placed  in  position,  though  they  were  not 
movable,  from  want  of  horses,  forty  pieces  of  marine 
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artillery  that  had  been  adapted  for  field  service  and  left 
at  Leipsic.  His  right  wing,  .consisting  of  Dombrowskfs 
division,  sent  by  Ney,  was  detached  to  the  right,  and 
occupied  another  well-chosen  position  at  Widderitzch,  co¬ 
vering  the  Delitsch  road.  The  cavalry  of  Arrighi,  Duke 
of  Padua,  was  with  the  right  wing,  which  Reynier  and  Ney 
were  expected  to  join ;  but  in  the  morning  neither  had  yet 
joined  him,  though  they  did  in  the  course  of  the  battle.'’  ^ 
The  forces  of  the  opposing  armies  on  this  occasion 
were  very  unequal,  if  they  had  been  all  brought  simul¬ 
taneously  into  action  ;  but  the  backw^ard  policy  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  which  kept  his  force,  60,000  strong,  out  of 
action,  took  away  the  superiority  wdiich  otherwise  would 
have  existed  on  the  Allied  side,  and  reduced  the  forces 
on  either  side  as  near  as  possible  to  an  equality.  The 
French  Grand  Army,  under  Napoleon  in  person  and 
Murat,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Poniatowski,  Victor, 
Lauriston,  Augereau,  and  Macdonald,  with  Kellermann 
and  Milhaud’s  cavalry  and  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers  in 
reserve,  mustered  115,000  combatants,  of  whom  18,000 
were  horse,  with  500  pieces  of  cannon.*  The  army  of 
the  Allies,  opposed  to  this  mass  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  consisted  of  131,000  men,  of  whom  25,000 
were  cavalry,  with  620  guns.i  This  force  was  on  the 
ground  entire,  with  the  exception  of  Klenau’s  corps,  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  who  was  detached  five  miles  to  the 
extreme  right ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Benningsen  and 
Colloredo’s  reserves  had  not  yet  come  up  ;  but  they  might 
be  expected  on  the  day  following  with  48,000  men,  of 


*  “  Ainsi  dans  la  premiere  journee  Napoleon  avait  pour  la  bataille  qui  allait 
se  livrer  au  sud  de  Leipsic  115,000  hommes  h,  opposer  aux  160,000  de  Schwart- 
zenberg.  Si  li  lutte  s’engageait  en  meme  temps  au  nord,  il  avait  h,  opposer 
aux  60,000  hommes  de  Blucher  Marmont  avec  20,000,  Bertrand  avec  10,000, 
sans  compter  les.  10,000  de  Margaron  qui  gardaient  Leipsic  et  la  grande  route 
du  Rhin.” — Thiers,  xvi.  542, 

+  “The  Allied  force  actually  in  the  field  thus  amounted  to  131,000  men,  and 
the  total  moving  from  Bohemia  upon  Leipsic  to  179,000  men.  .  .  .  The 

enemy  had  about  130,000  in  the  field,  and  Buonaparte  commanded  in  person.” 
— Wilson,  ii.  166. 
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whom  3000  were  horse,  with  130  guns.  To  the  north  chap. 
of  Leipsic,  J^ej’s  whole  force— including  Marmont  at  Lin- 
denthal  (20,000),  Bertrand  in  Leipsic  (10,000),  and  Sou-  I8i3. 
ham,  Beynier,  and  Dombrouski  on  the  march  (35,000) — 
numbered  65,000  combatants,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000 
at  Linden au  under  Margaron  ;  but  they  were  opposed  to 
120,000  under  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  if  their 
forces  were  all  brought  up.  But  as  the  latter  had  kept 
his  army  so  far  back  that  it  could  not  possibly  take  a 
part  in  the  approaching  action,  his  entire  army  w^as  to 
be  deducted  from  the  attacking  body,  which  left  the  op¬ 
posing  forces  in  that  quarter  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
an  equality.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Souham  and 
Reynier  had  not  come  up  at  the  commencement  of  i 
the  action,  and  Bertrand  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  Lin- 

1  1.  202-204  ; 

denau,  the  numerical  superiority  throughout  the  day  was 
largely  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  the  stubborn  ii.  34o ; 
resistance  they  there  made  in  tlie  highest  degree  honour-  449!’ 
able  to  the  French  soldiers.^ 

There  was  one  peculiarity,  however,  in  the  position  of 
Leipsic,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  the  very  highest  Description 
importance,  and  which  was  the  cause  in  the  end  of  the  LelpsiT.'' 
most  frightful  disasters  to  the  French  army.  It  had  only 
one  line  of  retreat,  and  that  a  narrow  defile  through 
marshes  nearly  two  miles  broad.  The  town  itself  is  of 
no  great  extent,  and  is  surrounded,  like  most  German 
towns,  by  an  old  w^all,  forming  nearly  a  square.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  half-ruined  curtain  of  masonry,  covered  by  a 
ditch,  in  most  places  almost  obliterated,  without  a  coun¬ 
terscarp.  The  suburbs,  which  stretched  much  farther  out, 
w^ere  also  at  their  extremities  shut  in  tow^ards  the  south 
and  w’est  by  walls,  and  the  gates  in  them  defended  by 
palisades  ;  but  tow^ards  the  north-w^est,  on  the  side  of  the 
Partha,  they  w^ere  entirely  open.  To  the  south-east,  on 
the  road  to  France,  the  city  is  bounded  by  the  marshes  of 
the  Pleisse  and  the  Elster,  which  descend  from  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  mountains,  and,  lazily  flowing  through  sw^ampy  mea- 
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do\TS,  wholly  impassable  for  carriages,  form  a  barrier  two 
miles  across,  against  the  passage  of  an  enemy.  This 
broad  belt  is  traversed  by  a  single  road,  that  to  Liitzen 
and  Mayence,  which  enters  the  city  over  a  bridge  across 
the  Elster.  There  were  no  other  arches  over  that  river, 
except  one  or  two  w^ooden  ones  for  foot  passengers, 
save  this  stone  bridge,  over  which  the  great  road  passed, 
well  known  from  the  fearful  catastrophe  which  occurred 
at  it  a  few  days  after.  Thus  Napoleon,  with  a  force  in¬ 
ferior  by  at  least  sixty  thousand  men  to  the  collected 
mass  of  his  enemies,  chose  a  battle-field  with  no  other 
retreat  passable  for  horsemen,  artillery,  or  carriages,  but  a 
single  road  traversing  a  single  arch  ;  a  selection  the  more 
extraordinary  in  a  general  who  has  laid  it  down  as  “  the 
first  duty  of  a  commander  never  to  fight  with  a  defile  in 
his  rear.'^^ 

At  midnight  on  the  15th,  two  rockets  were  sent  up  to 
a  prodigious  height  from  the  headquarters  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  which  were 
immediately  answered  by  three,  two  of  a  blue  and  one 
of  a  red  light,  to  the  north.  These  signals  announced  to 
the  assembled  multitudes  that  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  that  the  battle  of  giants  was  about  to  begin.  At 
one  in  the  morning  an  animated  proclamation,  signed  by 
Schwartzenberg,  was  issued  and  read  at  the  head  of  every 
company  in  the  army.^  Great  was  the  ardour  which  it 
awakened  in  the  Allied  ranks  :  joyfully  the  men  looked  to 
their  swords  and  tried  their  flints,  nothing  doubting  they 
were  preparing  for  a  decisive  victory.  Confidence  per¬ 
vaded  every  bosom  :  every  heart  beat  high  with  hope. 

*  “  Braves  guerriers  !  L’^poque  la  plus  importante  de  la  salute  lutte  est  arriv^e  ; 
I’heure  decisive  vient  de  sonner  :  preparez  vous  au  combat.  Le  lien  qui  reuuit 
les  plus  puissantes  nations  pour  un  et  meme  but,  va  se  resserrer  sur  le  champ 
de  bataille.  Russes,  Prusses,  Autrichiens  !  vous  combattez  pour  la  meme 
cause — pour  la  libertd  de  I’Europe,  pour  I’independance,  pour  I’immortalite. 
Tous  pour  un !  et  un  pour  tous  !  que  ce  soit  votre  cri  de  guerre  dans  ce  saint 
combat :  restez  lui  fiddle  dans  le  moment  decisif,  et  la  victoire  est  h,  vous. 

“Charles  P.  Schwartzenberg.” 


— Londonderry,  168. 
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Recent  success,  present  strength,  seemed  the  sure  presage  chap. 
of  yictorj.  No  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  French 
troops ;  no  heart- stirring  address  animated  the  spirit  of 
the  men.  All  was  still  in  their  lines.  Their  watch-fires  ^ 

Tillers  XVI 

burned  with  a  steady  light,  and  no  moving  figures  around  547-549 ; 
their  flames  indicated  an  intention  to  retreat  in  the  x.''2i8r*^' 
mornino:.^ 

O 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  three  guns  were  fired  at 
eight  o’clock  from  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  imme-  Commence- 
diatelj  a  tremendous  cannonade  commenced  on  both  sides.  Si  of 
The  Allies  at  all  points  made  the  attack.  They  advanced 
preceded  by  two  hundred  guns,  to  which  the  French 
replied  with  three  hundred,  arrayed  along  their  whole 
line.  Kleist,  with  the  left  wing,  attacked  and  carried 
Mark-Kleeberg  on  the  Allied  left,  while  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wurtemberg,  with  the  centre,  marched  against  Wachau,  and 
made  himself  master  of  a  portion  of  it  and  of  a  small  wood 
adjoining.  At  the  same  time  Prince  Gortschakoff,  with 
the  right,  marched  against  Liebertwolkwitz,  and  Klenau, 
on  the  extreme  right,  advanced  to  support  this  attack ;  but 
as  Gortschakoff  had  a  considerable  distance  to  march  be¬ 
fore  he  reached  the  enemy,  the  attacks  were  not  made  sim- 
ultaneously,  and  after  some  success  Klenau  was  obliged 
to  retire.  The  success  which  he  at  first  gained,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  Napoleon,  who,  from  his  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  elevated  sheepfold  of  Meitsdorf,  beheld  all, 
and  with  reason  regarded  Liebertwolkwitz  as  the  key  of 
his  position,  to  bring  up  half  the  Young  Guard,  under 
Mortier,  to  the  support  of  Lauriston,  to  whom  the  defence 
of  that  part  of  the  position  was  intrusted.  This  accession 
of  strength  enabled  Lauriston  to  repulse  Klenau,  and  he 
drove  him  back  in  such  a  direction  as  effectually  disunited 
him  from  the  remainder  of  the  line.  By  this  advantage,  Thbrs,^  xvi. 
Liebertwolkwitz  was  effectually  secured;  and  as  Macdonald  . 

was  now  coming  up  from  Holzhausen,  Napoleon,  deem-  odd^up, 
inff  his  own  left  safe,  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  to  i.  m 
the  centre  and  right  of  his  line.^ 
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This  was  the  more  necessary  that  the  advance  of  the 
Allies  in  that  quarter  had  been  attended  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  Victor  in  the  centre  was  hard  pressed  by 
Prince  Eugene  of  AViirtemberg,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  maintained  himself  in  AYachau  against  the  impe¬ 
tuous  attacks  of  the  Russians.  To  support  him,  Napo¬ 
leon  brought  up  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard  under 
Oudinot,  who  entered  the  village,  situated,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  a  hollow,  and  the  reserve  artillery  of  the 
Guard  was  placed  on  the  heights  behind  so  as  to  play  on 
the  columns  of  the  enemy  descending  to  the  attack.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  wffio  from  the  opposite  heights 
watched  the  progress  of  the  attack,  feeling  the  force  in 
the  centre  inadequate  to  forcing  the  village  of  Wachau, 
sent  to  Schwartzenberg  for  the  support  of  Prince  Eugene, 
and  after  some  delay  Bianchi’s  division  was  ordered  up 
to  his  assistance.  Meanwhile,  in  the  French  right  centre, 
between  Wachau  and  Mark-Kleeberg,  Lewachoff’s  Rus¬ 
sian  cuirassiers  had  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  Kellermann’s 
dragoons,  and  the  French  cavalry  reserves  had  to  be 
brought  up  before  his  progress  was  checked.  Kellermann 
then,  however,  gained  possession  of  the  level  ground  to 
the  French  right  of  Wachau,  and  being  supported  by  Auge- 
reaffis  infantry,  broughtup  from  the  second  line,  threatened 
to  separate  the  Allied  centre  from  their  left.  Napoleon, 
who  designed  to  make  his  principal  attack  on  the  Allied 
centre,  now  directed  Victor  and  Oudinot  to  debouch 
from  Wachau  upon  Prince  Eugene,  while  Lauriston  and 
Mortier  were  to  drive  back  Gortschakoff  from  Liebert- 
wolkwitz,  and  eighty  guns  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot, 
placed  in  battery  between  the  two,  were  to  connect  and 
cover  the  attack.  Victor  and  Oudinot  assailed  Prince 
Eugene  with  such  an  overwhelming  force  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  over  the  hill  on  his  rear  to  the  farm  of 
Auenhayn,  where  the  reserve,  under  General  Raeffskoi, 
was  placed,  who  immediately  came  to  the  front  and  gal¬ 
lantly  stopped  their  further  advance.  The  retreat  to 
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Aiienhajn,  however,  though  conducted  with  the  steadi-  chap. 
ness  of  which  the  iron  veterans  of  Russia  alone  are  cap- 
able,  was  attended  with  very  heavy  loss ;  upwards  of 
a  thousand  dead  lay  upon  the  field,  and  double  that 
number  of  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  seemed  gained,  for  the  French  were  established 
in  great  strength  not  only  in  the  centre  but  beyond  it, 
and  Napoleon,  deeming  the  victory  secure,  wrote  to  the  i.  205, 206 ; 
King  of  Saxony  that  he  was  entirely  successful,  and  had  Lond.  159.’ 
made  two  thousand  prisoners.^ 

And  in  truth  it  was  gained,  if  either  the  x\llies  had 
been  less  active  in  bringing  up  forces  to  supply  the  chasm  oreft^ad- 
made  in  the  centre,  or  Napoleon  had  had  ten  thousand  g^rnerby 
additional  men  in  hand  to  secure  his  advantages.  Schwart-  French 

o  in  tne  centre. 


zenberg,  seeing  his  centre  so  nearly  forced,  brought  up  his 
whole  reserve,  under  Prince  Hesse  Homburg,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
General  Jomini,  had  been  stationed  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Pleisse,  far  from  the  decisive  point,  to  support  the 
menaced  part  of  the  line.  This  force  at  length  arrived 
at  Grobern,  behind  Mark-Kleeberg,  where  Kleist  still, 
though  Muth  great  difficulty,  maintained  himself.  The 
Allied  army  now  formed  a  new  line,  still  turning  on  the 
pivot  of  Mark-Kleeberg,  and  slanting  from  that  point  be¬ 
hind  Wachau,  through  Auenhayn  and  Gossa,  till  it  rested 
on  the  wood  of  the  University,  in  the  rear  of  Liebertwolk- 
witz,  from  which  Gortschakoff  had  of  necessity  been  driven 
back  by  Lauriston  and  Mortier,  after  the  centre  was  forced 
at  Wachau.  In  every  part  of  the  field  except  Mark- 
Kleeberg,  the  line  was  forced  back,  and  the  French  occu¬ 
pied  all  the  posts  which  liad  been  held  by  the  Allies 
at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Klenau  was  with 
difficulty  holding  the  head  of  the  wood  of  the  University 
far  in  the  rear  of  Liebertwolkwitz  ;  ^  Gortschakoff  was 
defending  to  the  last  extremity  the  other  side  of  the 
University  wood  and  the  village  of  Gossa,  while  Prince 
Eugene  and  Raeffskoi  stood  fast  at  the  sheep-farm  of 
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Aiienhajn,  and  tlie  French  cayalrj  were  rapidly  tra¬ 
versing  every  part  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  collecting 
prisoners  at  every  step. 

Napoleon,  who  saw  liis  advantage,  now  deemed  the 
decisive  moment  arrived,  and  he  made  every  arrange¬ 
ment  to  turn  it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  He  collected 
the  Old  Guard  in  front  of  the  space  between  Gossa  and 
Auenhayn,  which  was  the  weakest  point  of  the  enemy’s 
line  ;  he  placed  the  artillery  of  the  Guard,  under  Drouot, 
in  front,  the  cavalry  behind  them,  and  the  infantry  in  heavy 
masses  in  rear  ;  while,  on  either  flank  of  the  guns,  Victor 
and  Oudinot  on  the  right,  Lauriston  and  Mortier  on  the 
left,  stood  ready  to  advance  and  establish  themselves  in 
any  aperture  which  the  artillery  fire  might  make  in  their 
front.  Raeflskoi’s  grenadiers,  with  artillery  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  regiments,  were  immediately  moved  to  the  men¬ 
aced  point  near  Auenhayn,  and  the  French  artillery  of 
the  Guard,  advancing  to  within  musket-shot,  began  firing 
with  the  utmost  violence  at  the  Russian  line.  Raeffskoi’s 
men  came  down  like  scales  of  w^alls  under  the  terrible 
discharges,  but  the  soldiers  instantly  closing  to  the  centre 
filled  up  the  gaps  as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  still 
presented  an  invincible  front  to  the  enemy.  The  farm  of 
Auenhayn  was  at  last  carried  for  a  moment  by  Hubreton’s 
division  of  Victors  corps  ;  but  no  efforts  of  Lauriston 
could  dislodge  the  Russians  from  Gossa.  The  Allies 
still  held  an  eminence  in  the  open  ground  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  French,  called  the  Swedish  Redoubt,  where  the 
bones  of  the  warriors  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  reposed. 
Macdonald,  who  had  now  come  up  from  Holzhausen,  was 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  this  point.  Napoleon,  who  rode 
up  to  the  spot,  attracted  by  the  violence  of  the  fire 
around  the  eminence,  seeing  a  regiment  of  infantry  at 
the  foot  of  the  redoubt,  asked  what  regiment  it  was,  and 
being  told  it  was  the  22d  light,  he  said,  “  That  is  im¬ 
possible  ;  ^  the  22d  light  would  never  remain  there  to  be 
massacred  by  grape-shot,  without  rushing  on  the  artillery 
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which  was  destroying  them/^  Stung  by  this  reproach,  chap. 
the  regiment  sprang  up,  and  at  a  run  carried  the  redoubt. 

This  advantage  gained,  Macdonald  pressed  on,  entirely  isis. 
turned  the  Allied  right,  drove  back  Klenau,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  wood  of  the  University. 

Napoleon  had  now  gained  a  very  great  advantage  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  line,  and  he  resolved  to  push  it  Grand  ca- 
to  the  uttermost.  For  this  purpose  he  brought  forward  on 
the  enormous  mass  of  cavalry  whicli  on  so  many  previ- 
ous  occasions  had  proved  decisive  of  victory.  Tweh^e  thou¬ 
sand  horse,  fresh  and  hitherto  untouched,  advanced  to 
the  charge  in  two  columns,  one  on  the  Allied  right,  and 
the  other  on  their  left  centre,  where  their  line  seemed 
least  supported.  The  attack  on  the  right  centre,  between 
Auenhayn  and  Gossa,  is  thus  described  by  a  gallant  eye¬ 
witness,  himself  engaged  in  the  affray  :  “  At  this  moment 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  of  which  we  could  count  fifty 
squadrons,  were  standing  in  formidable  array  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  of  Liebertwolkwitz.  A  small  brook 
or  drain  ran  from  Gossa  towards  the  Pleisse,  and  in 
rear  of  the  place  where  two  Russian  regiments  of  horse 
had  taken  post.  Its  banks  were  swampy,  and  could  only 
be  passed  with  difficulty,  and  a  leap  across  a  wide  drain, 
unless  by  causew^ays  made  in  two  or  three  places  by  the 
farmers  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  cavalry  on  the 
hill  proved  to  be  the  whole  corps  of  Latour  Maubourg, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  5000  horse  ;  Murat^  had  taken 
the  command,  and  began  to  descend  the  hill,  directing  his 
attack  upon  the  two  Russian  regiments  at  its  foot.  The 
French  advanced  in  line  of  contiguous  columns  of  regi¬ 
ments  ;  certainly  in  one  body  only,  with  no  second  line 
or  reserve.  The  narrowness  of  the  front  to  be  attacked, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  caused  this  powerful 
force  to  crowd  into  one  dense  mass  before  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  Russian  dragoons;  these  were  over¬ 
whelmed  and  driven  across  the  swamp  or  over  the  cause¬ 
ways.  Many  of  tlie  rearmost  were  killed,  but  the  rest 
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rallied  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  brook.  The 
lancers,  who  were  in  second  line,  retired  bj  their  left 
to  another  causeway,  but  did  not  cross  it,  and  formed 
again.  But  the  enemy  themselves  were  unexpectedly 
checked  by  this  unforeseen  obstacle  ;  their  crowding  and 
confusion  increased ;  and  at  that  moment  the  Russian 
regiment  of  hussars  of  the  Guards,  which  Wittgenstein 
’  had  sent  to  take  part  with  the  rest  of  the  brigade,  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  rear.^ 

“This  caused  a  panic.  The  unwieldy  mass  of  the 
enemy  became  noisy,  and  attempted  to  retire.  The 
Russian  light  cavalry  instantly  followed  them.  The 
•Emperor  Alexander,  who  stood  on  an  eminence  about  two 
liundred  yards  in  the  rear  of  the  stream,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  detach  his  own  escort,  consisting  of  several 
squadrons  of  the  red  Cossacks  of  the  Guard,  under  Count 
Orloff  Denisoff,  who  crossed  the  stream  at  a  favourable 
spot  near  Gossa,  and  took  the  retiring  mass  in  flank. 
This  completed  the  panic.  The  retreat  soon  became  a 
flight,  and  the  fugitives  did  not  draw  their  bridles  till 
they  had  regained  on  the  hill  the  protection  of  their 
infantry.*''^  Latour  Maubourg  had  his  thigh  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-shot,  which  disabled  him  for  life.  Murat 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  taken,  and  six  guns  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.  Thus  5000  of  the  French 
cavalry,  led  by  Murat  in  person,  were  foiled  by  an  insig¬ 
nificant  obstacle.  They  were  seized  with  a  panic ;  and 
for  want  of  a  second  line  on  which  to  rally,  and  from 
which  to  take  a  fresh  departure — a  precaution  without 


*  “  About  three  o’clock  the  enemy,  observing  that  the  Russian  reserve  was 
nt  a  great  distance  in  the  rear,  advanced  two  considerable  masses  of  cavalry, 
and  charged  through  the  centre  of  the  Russian  line  ;  several  Russian  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  took  panic,  fled,  and  abandoned  the  infantry  and  several 
batteries.  Happily  the  infantry  stood  firm.  Already  the  enemy’s  horse  had 
reached  the  rear  of  the  advanced  position,  and  began  to  cross  the  dyke  which 
passed  over  a  marsh  in  this  part  of  the  field,  when  the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard 
and  the  Russian  reserve  cavalry  charged  forward,  obliged  the  enemy  to  a 
rapid  and  destructive  retreat,  and  restored  the  fortune  of  the  day.”  — 
Wilson,  ii.  169. 
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'Nvliicli  no  cavalry  attack  ought  ever  to  be  made — they  chap. 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  fly  before 
a  force  of  light  cavalry  which  altogether  could  not  have  1813. 
amounted  to  2000  men.^'  So  far  did  the  successful  Rus- 
Sian  cavalry  penetrate  in  pursuit,  that  they  surrounded 
Drouot^s  artillery  of  the  Guard,  which  formed  a  square'^-  207; 
of  artillery,  discharging  with  extreme  violence  on  all  399/"* 
sides.' 

Seeing  how  rudely  the  corps  of  cavalry  on  his  left  had 
been  handled,  Napoleon  did  not  push  home  with  that  on  his  ciose^of  the 
right.  The  cuirassiers  of  the  Guard  and  the  dragoons  ofJifre^uft^ 
D’Espagne,  however,  charged  along  with  Kellermann,  and 
broke  the  cuirassiers  of  Lewachoff ;  but  they  were  in  their 
turn  checked  and  driven  back  by  the  Austrian  cuirassiers 
of  Nostitz,  which  formed  the  head  of  Bianchfs  reserve, 
which  at  this  critical  moment  came  into  action,  and  the 
close  volleys  of  whose  infantry  completed  the  repulse  of 
this  formidable  body  of  horse.  At  the  same  time  the 
light  infantry  of  the  Russian  Guard,  under  Yermaloff, 
was  moved  forward  to  Gossa,  where  a  powerful  infantry 
attack  was  made  by  Lauriston,  which,  at  first  successful, 
was  repulsed  at  last  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Prus¬ 
sian  division  of  Pirsch,  reinforced  by  the  Russian  Guard. 

In  rear  of  the  extreme  French  right,  Meerfeldt  with  his 
Austrians  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Pleisse,  attacked 

*  Thiers  gives  a  precisely  similar  account ;  “  A  distance  le  village  de 
Giilden-Gossa  ne  laissait  voir  que  quelques  toufifes  d’arbres;  mais  de  pres 
Murat  y  trouva  un  grand  enfoncement  de  terrain,  et  dans  cet  enfoncement  des 
b^timents,  des  bouquets  de  bois,  des  mares  d’eau,  et  derriere  cbaque  obstacle 
de  I’infanterie  bien  postde.  Arrivde  sur  le  village,  sa  cavalerie  fut  obligde  de 
s’arreter  court,  et  de  demeurer  en  ligne  sous  le  feu.  L’Empereur  Alexandre  , 
consentit  alors  b  ce  qu’on  fit  charger  tout  ce  qui  lui  restait  sous  la  main,  jus- 
qu’aux  bussards  et  Cosaques  de  sa  Garde.  Ceux-ci  passant  entre  les  ouvertures 
prati cables  de  Giilden-Gossa,  dont  les  Busses  etaient  encore  maitres,  se  je- 
tferent  a  I’improviste  sur  la  flanc  de  la  cavalerie  de  Murat,  qu’ils  surprirent,  et 
qu’ils  oblig^rent  b  se  replier  n’emmenant  que  six  des  vingt-six  pieces  conquises 
tout  a  rbeure.  Le  brave  Latour  Maubourg  eut  la  cuisse  emport^e  par  un 
boulet.  Ces  bussards  et  ces  Cosaques,  lances  au  galop,  entour^rent  de  toutes 
parts  la  grande  batterie  de  la  Garde  qui  etait  reside  indbranlable  au  milieu  du 
champ  de  bataille.  Drouot,  rabattant  alors  les  deux  extrdmites  de  sa  ligne  de 
canons  sur  ses  flancs,  opposa  pour  ainsi  dire  un  carre  d’artillerie  b  la  cavalerie 
ennemie.” — Thiers,  xvi.  563. 
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CHAP,  and  carried  Dolitz,  and  caused  such  a  panic,  that  Napo- 
leon  had  to  direct  thither  a  division  of  his  Old  Guard. 

1813.  They,  however,  soon  drove  the  Austrians  over  the  river 
with  the  loss  of  their  general,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  success  encouraged  Schwartzenberg  to  order  a  gene¬ 
ral  attack  on  the  whole  line  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  com¬ 
municate  it  in  time,  and  the  order  was  countermanded. 
When  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest  the  Allied  left 
was  still  at  Mark-Kleeherg,  their  centre  at  Auenhajn,  and 
their  right  at  Gossa.  The  French  retired  to  the  ground' 
they  had  held  before  the  battle,  and  with  reason  claimed 
the  victory,  for  they  had  driven  back  three-fourths  of  the 
Allied  line  to  a  position  considerably  in  rear  of  that 
on  which  they  originally  stood.  The  losses  in  this 
terrible  battle  had  been  enormous ;  that  of  the  French  is 
admitted  by  Thiers  to  have  amounted  to  20,000  men,* 
and  that  of  the  Allies  w^as  as  great.f  But  though  success 
was  thus  nearly  balanced,  or  rather  inclined  to  the  side 
of  the  French,  yet  the  advantage  really  remained  on  the 
side  of  their  opponents,  for  with  them  a  nearly  drawn 
^  Thiers,  xvi.  battle  was  equivalent  to  a  victory.  Napoleon  was  so 

504  500  *  ^  •'A. 

Cath.  309 ;  situatod  that  nothing  but  a  decisive  success  could  extri¬ 
cate  him  from  his  difficulties.  Next  day  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince  Boyal  with  his  whole  army,  and  Benningsen 
and  Colloredo  with  the  Russian  and  Austrian  reserves, 
would  add  100,000  men  to  the  Allied  standards.^ 


Bout.  118, 
119; 

Plotho,  ii. 
379 ;  Fain, 
ii.  401. 


*  “Get  acte  fut  le  dernier  de  la  bataille  du  16,  bataille  terrible,  dite  de 
Wacbau.  Environ  vingt  mille  hommes  de  notre  cote,  et  trente  mille  du  cote 
des  coalisds,  jonchaient  la  terre,  les  uns  morts,  les  autres  mourants.  .  .  . 

Maison,  au  fin  de  la  bataille,  en  dehors  de  Giilden-Gossa,  comme  un  lion/ugis- 
sant,  priv^  des  cinq  sixiemes  de  sa  division,  couvert  lui-meme  de  blessures,  et 
desold  d’etre  arrets  par  la  nuit.  Le  matin  il  avait  dit  h,  ses  soldats  ces  nobles 
paroles,  ‘  Mes  enfants,  c’est  aujourd’hui  la  derniere  journ^e  de  la  France;  il 
faut  que  nous  soyons  tous  morts  ce  soir.’  Ces  enfants  heroiques  avaient  tenu 
son  engagement.  Il  n’en  survivait  pas  un  milliei*.” — Thiers,  xvi.  566. 

L  “  The  action  ended  at  night,  when  both  parties  occupied  nearly  the  same 
position.  The  loss  of  the  Allies  was  not  less  than  20,000  ;  and  such  had  been 
the  carnage  at  particular  points,  that  Prince  Eugene  of  Wlirtemberg’s  division 
lost  144  officers  and  nearly  4000  men  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  6000.” — 
Wilson,  ii.  169. 
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^  This  will  be  the  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  chap. 
what  at  the  same  time  had  been  passing  to  the  north  of 
Leipsic,  where  Marmont,  with  a  much  inferior  force,  was 
barring  at  Mocker n  the  approach  to  the  city  of  the  impe-  Dispositions 
tuous  Blucher  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Silesia.  That 
gallant  general,  finding  that  nothing  could  bring  the  Prince  q 
Royal  into  action,  resolved  to  attack  alone ;  and,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  bring  up  Bernadotte, 
he  gave  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  joined  him  in  the 
morning,  the  command  of  the  cavalry  in  reserve.  In  the 
narrative  of  this  battle  we  have  the  advantage  of*  a  very 
distinct  account  by  that  officer  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  on  the  day  following  :  “  General  Blucher  found 
the  enemy’s  forces,  consisting  of  the  4th,  6th,  and  7th 
corps  of  the  French  army,  and  great  part  of  the  Guard, 
under  Marshals  Ney  and  Marmont  and  Bertrand,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  line,  wdth  their  right  at  Freyrode  and  Radefeld, 
and  their  left  at  Lindenthal.  The  country  is  open,  and 
very  favourable  for  cavalry  operations  around  these  latter 
villages,  but  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  in  a  wood  of 
some  extent  in  front  of  Radefeld,  and  behind  it  the 
ground  is  more  broken  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
adapted  for  all  arms.  The  dispositions  of  attack  of  the 
Silesian  Army  were  as  follow^s  :  The  corps  of  General 
Count  Langeron  was  to  attack  and  carry  Freyrode  and 
then  Radefeld,  having  the  corps  of  General  Sacken  in  re¬ 
serve.  The  corps  of  General  D’York  was  directed  to 
move  on  the  great  chaussee  leading  to  Leipsic  until  it 
reached  the  village  of  Lutyschena,  then,  turning  to  the 
left,  it  was  to  force  the  enemy  at  Lindenthal,  while  the 
Russian  Guards  and  the  advanced-guard  were  to  press  the 
enemy  on  the  main  road  to  Leipsic.  The  corps  of  Ge¬ 
neral  St  Priest,  arriving  from  Merseburg,  was  to  follow  the 
corps  of  Count  Langeron.  The  formation  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  different  reserves  was  made  on  the  open  ground 
between  the  villages. 

“It  was  nearly  mid-day  before  the  different  corps  were 
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CHAP,  on  their  ground,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery  of  the  Prince  Royal  would 
1813.  come  up.  The  enemy  on  the  first  onset  gave  up  the 

Battle  there,  ^dvauced  villuges,  and  retired  some  distance,  but  tena- 
in  which  the  ’vv^ooded  ground  on  their  right,  and  the 

worsted,  villages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Widderitzch,  and  also  those  of 
Mdckern  and  Mockau  on  their  left.  At  Mdckern  a  most 
bloody  contest  ensued  ;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
corps  of  York  five  times  ;  the  musketry  fire  was  most  gall¬ 
ing,  and  this  was  the  hottest  part  of  the  field.  Many  of 
the  superior  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded ;  but 
at  length  the  victorious  Army  of  Silesia  carried  all  before 
them,  and  drove  the  enemy  beyond  the  Partha.  In  the 
plain  there  were  several  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry  ; 
tlie  Brandenburg  regiment  of  hussars  distinguished  it¬ 
self  in  a  particular  manner,  and,  supported  by  infantry, 
carried  a  battery  of  eight  pieces.*  The  enemy  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  also  on  their  right  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Gross  and  Klein  Widderitzch  and  Seehausen, 
and  in  the- woods  around  them;  and  when  they  found 
that  their  left  was  forced,  they  brought  an  additional 
number  of  troops  against  Langeron,  who  was  at  this  time 
warmly  engaged  with  Key’s  corps,  which  had  just  come 
up  from  Dliben.f  However,  the  Russians,  equally  with 

*  Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  the  good  taste  not  to  mention  it  in  his  despatch, 
but  he  headed  this  charge. 

+  Marmont  gives  the  following  account  of  this  part  of  the  battle :  “  L’en- 
nemi,  ayant  rdussi  dans  son  attaque  d,  emporter  la  village  de  Mdckern,  fit  avan- 
cer  son  centre.  Le  combat  port  alors  une  nouveau  caractdre.  Nos  masses  et 
celles  de  I’ennemi  furent  se  rapprocher  les  uns  les  autres,  et  pendant  le  long 
temps  que  jamais  chose  pareille  ne  s’etait  offert  h  mes  yeux.  Je  pris  avec  moi 
le  20e  et  23e  provisoires,  commandds  par  les  Colonels  Maury  et  Drouhot,  et  je 
les  meue  h  la  charge.  Bientot  moins  de  cent  ciuquante  pas  sdparerent  de  I’en- 
nemi.  Arrivds  h  cette  distance  nous  rdtrogrames,  mais  apres  avoir  fait  quel- 
ques  pas  nous  nous  ai’rdtames  et  fumes  a  notre  tour  retrograder  I’ennemi. 
Cet  etat  des  choses  dura  prds  d’une  heure.  Alors  le  rdgiment  d’artillerie  de 
la  marine  placd  h  rang  droit  engage  dgalement  de  pres  avec  I’ennemi  vint  se 
plier.  Le  32®  leger  se  porta  en  evant  et  arreta  momentanement  I’ennemi;  mais 
en  ce  moment  six  mille  chevaux  vinrent  nous  envelopper  et  attaquerent  de 
toutes  parts.  II  fallht  se  retirer  sur  la  troisieme  division,  qui  avait  peu  com- 
battu  et  dont  les  echelons  nous  recueillerent,  et  ai’reterent  le  combat.  La  nuit 
arrivde  est  mit  fin  a  le  combat  —  un  du  plus  chaud,  un  du  plus  opiniatres, 
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their  brave  allies  in  arms,  made  the  most  gallant  efforts,  chap. 
and  they  were  entirely  successful,  night  only  putting  an 
end  to  the  action.  After  this,  and  during  the  retreat  of  i8i3. 
the  French,  the  Russian  cavalry  acted  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  in  several  charges.  General  Kolp^s  cavalry  took 
a  battery  of  thirteen  guns,  and  the  Cossacks  of  General 
Emanuel  five.  After  this  the  enemy  drew  off  towards 
Siegeritz  and  Pfosen,  and  crossed  the  Partha,  retreating 
at  all  points.  Among  the  Russians,  General  Chinchin 
and  several  officers  of  distinction  ’were  killed  or  wounded, 
and  I  estimate  General  Blucher’s  loss  at  6000  dr  7000 
men.  But  the  glorious  Army  of  Silesia  added  another 
victory  to  its  list,  and  the  brow  of  its  victorious  leader 
was  as^ain  decorated  with  a  fresh  laurel.  Forty  pieces  of  Lord  castie- 

^  -1*111  iir*i  reagh,  Oct. 

cannon,  12,000  killed  or  wounded,  ot  whom  2000  were  i7,  isis, 

.  .  .  <1  I*  *1  MS.  ;Cath. 

prisoners,  one  eagle,  and  many  caissons,  were  the  iruits  sii-ais. 
of  the  victory  of  Radefeld  and  Lindenthal.”^  * 

Such  was  Sir  Charles  Stewart’s  account  of  the  battle, 
in  which  he  bore  so  honourable  and  distinguished  a  part;  Frendi'ac- 
and  as  it  was  written  next  day,  and  he  was  with  Marshal 
Blucher’s  staff  during  the  whole  engagement,  it  is  worthy 
of  every  credit,  as  far  as  his  own  side  was  concerned. 

Indeed,  the  French  accounts  of  the  day  are  substantially 
the  same,  with  this  difference,  that  they  show,  what  was 
unknown  to  Sir  Charles  when  he  wrote  this  account  of  it, 
that  Marmont’s  whole  force  in  the  field  consisted,  till  a 
late  hour,  of  his  own  corps  and  Dombrowski’s  division 
alone  ;  Marshal  Ney’s  corps  (now  under  Souham)  not 
having  come  up  till  the  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Allies.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  Marmont 
combated  with  25,000  men  against  more  than  double  that 

qui  aient  jamais  ete  livids.  Les  troupes  y  monteront  la  plus  grande  valeur 
Si  les  Wirtemburgeois  avaieut  fait  leur  devoir,  un  succds  complet  aurait 
6ie  le  prix  de  nos  efforts.” — 3Iarmont,  v.  286,  287. 

*  Sir  Charles  Stewart’s  estimate  of  the  enemy’s  loss  was  too  high.  It 
amounted  to  4000  killed  and  wounded,  and  2000  prisoners— much  the  same  as 
the  loss  of  the  Allies;  but  the  number  of  prisoners  and  guns  taken,  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  gave  them  an  unquestionable  right  to 
claim  the  victory. — See  Plotho,  ii.  388,  and  Catiioart,  313,  314. 
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number  of  tlie  best  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  at  the  time  tlie 
Allies  attacked  he  was,  in  obedience  to  Napoleon’s  orders, 
actually  retreating  from  his  original  position,  in  order  to 
march  with  his  whole  corps  to  his  monarch’s  assistance  at 
Wachau.  This  caused  the  advanced  villages  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  at  once  ;  but,  finding  he  could  no  longer  draw  off, 
he  took  post  between  Mbckern  and  Entzritzch  to  meet 
the  Allied  attack,  while  Ney  sent  Dombrowski’s  division 
to  Widderitzch  to  cover  his  right.  This  circumstance 
renders  this  battle,  though  unsuccessful,  highly  honourable 
to  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  troops  he  commanded.  Their 
loss,  according  to  his  own  admission,  was  6000."'  None 
of  the  troops  of  the  Prince  Royal  took  any  part  in  the 
action.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  Prince  Royal  had  done  his 
duty,  or  even  kept  his  word  pledged  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
the  French  army,  immediately  in  front,  must  have  been 
totally  destroyed,  for  the  force  assailing  them  would  have 
been  doubled.  As  it  was,  the  success  of  the  Allies  was 
mainly  owing  to  this,  that  Souham’s  corps,  which  Ney  had 
ordered  up  from  Diiben  in  time  to  have  been  present  from 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  was  intercepted  by  Napoleon 
on  its  march,  and  directed  towards  Liebertwolkwitz,  which 
order  was  countermanded  when  he  heard  how  hard  pressed 
Marmont  was,  but  not  in  time  to  allow  his  men  to  arrive 
on  the  field  till  the  contest  was  decided.  Tims  this  im¬ 
portant  corps,  as  D’Erlon  afterwards  did  at  Quatre  Bras, 
spent  this  eventful  day  in  marching  and  countermarching, 
without  being  of  real  use  to  either  army.  During  this 
double  battle  Bertrand’s  corps  had  crossed  the  Elster  to 
the  support  of  Margeron  at  Lindenau,  and  driven  back 
Giulay’s  Austrians.^  f 

*  “Mon  corps  d’arm^e  perdit  de  six  h,  sept  mille  hommes.  Le  seul  corps 
d’York,  d’apres  les  relations  officielles,  dont  les  evaluations  sont  probablement 
inferieures  a  la  verite,  eprouva  une  perte  de  5467  Lommes.”  —  Maemont, 
V.  289. 

t  “  J’avais  du  compter  sur  le  troisi^me  corps  de  I’armde,  mais  le  Mardchal 
Ney  en  avait  dispose  par  Vordre  de  V Empereur,  et  Vavait  dirige  sur  la  Grande 
Arniie.  Napoldon,  informe  de  mon  engagement,  lui  envoya  I’ordre  de  rdtro- 
grader,  mais  d6jh,  il  6tait  pres  de  lui.  II  se  mit  cependant  en  mouvemcnt  pour 
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“This  battle  of  the  16th,”  says  Marshal  Marmont,  chap. 

“  decided  the  fate  of  Germany.  We  fought  that  day  to 
preserve  our  command  of  it ;  to  liberate  it  from  our  do- 
mination  was  the  object  of  the  Allies.  It  remained  onlyoe^J^; 
to  combat  for  our  individual  safety.  When,  therefore, 
writers  fix  on  the  18th  as  the  day  when  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  they  are  in  error.  It  was  on  the  16th 
that  the  great  question  was  decided.  Napoleon  having 
not  succeeded  in  beating  the  enemy,  and  I  having  been 
obliged  to  combat  one  against  four,  even  when  the  Army 
of  the  North,  60,000  strong,  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
line,  and  the  army  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  being  about 
to  receive  on  the  17th  powerful  reinforcements  under 
Benningsen  and  Colloredo,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  Our  means  were  used  up ;  our  ammunition  con¬ 
sumed  ;  our  corps  half  destroyed.  W e  had  no  longer, 
therefore,  anything  to  hope,  and  our  sole  thought  should 
have  been  to  effect  our  retreat  in  good  order,  to  save  our 
debris,  and  to  regain  France.  Nevertheless  the  day  of 
the  l7tli  passed  over  in  tranquillity.  We  were  engaged 
only  in  restoring  order  to  our  troops.  We  should  from 
the  first  moment  have  commenced  our  retreat,  or  at  least 
have  prepared  so  as  to  effect  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  night.  But  a  sort  of  inexplicable  insouciance  and 

^  IVTsirni  v 

fatality,  difficult  to  conceive,  seized  upon  Napoleon,  and  289,  29b. ' 
gave  the  finishing-stroke  to  all  our  calamities.”^ 

It  was  during  this  battle  that  Sir  Charles  Stewart 

^  .  *35 

wrote  the  first  of  the  letters  which  has  been  quoted  in  the  sir  Charles 
secret  despatches  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  17th,  and  ’^th 
after  it  was  over  that  he  wrote  the  second,  and  rode 
at  nine  at  night,  at  Bluchers  particular  request,  to  his 

rdunir,  sans  pouvoir  arriver  a  temps  pour  nous  secourir,  et  pendant  cette  journ6e 
decisive,  ayant  totijours  marc, he  cVun  armee  a  V autre,  il  nefut  utile  nulle  part." 

— Marmont,  v.  238.  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  that  the  decisive  battle 
of  Leipsic,  and  the  still  more  decisive  campaign  of  Waterloo,  were  determined 
against  Napoleon  by  the  same  unusual  circumstance  of  an  entire  corps  in  both 
cases — Ney  in  the  first,  D’Erlon  in  the  second — marching  and  countermarch¬ 
ing,  under  Napoleon’s  orders,  from  one  army  to  the  other,  without  rendering 
any  aid  to  either. 
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CHAP,  headquarters  to  enforce  the  requisition  contained  in  it 
personally.  Bernadotte,  who  had  promised  to  Sir  Charles 
1813.  Stewart,  on  the  14th,  that  he  would  advance  his  troops 
on  the  next  day  by  his  left  to  Zorbig  to  aid  Blucher, 
had  only  moved  the  Russians  in  that  direction,  and 
marched  the  rest  of  his  army  on  the  Peterberg  and 
Oppin  to  their  right  rear — by  so  doing  increasing,  not 
diminishing,  his  distance  from  the  Prussian  marshal.  On 
the  road  to  his  headquarters  Sir  Charles  Stewart  met 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Prince,  who  stated  to  him  that 
he  had,  in  consequence  of  his  pressing  solicitations,  agreed 
to  move  the  Russians  to  the  left  of  Landsberg  on  that 
evening  ;  but  the  Prussians  were  a  march  behind,  the 
Russians  and  the  Sioedes  one  more  behind  the  Prus¬ 
sians.  In  despair  at  this  intelligence,  which  proved  too 
clearly  that  the  Prince  was  about  to  take  no  part  in  the 
decisive  battle  which  was  expected  on  the  following  day. 
Sir  Charles  went  on  to  his  headquarters  and  requested  to 
see  him  personally  ;  but  as  this  could  not  be  attained,  he 
wrote  the  letter  already  quoted  at  half-past  nine  at  night, 
couched,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  terms  rather  suited  to 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier  than  the  flattery  of  a  courtier, 
and  to  which  royal  ears  are  little  accustomed.  It  had, 
however,  the  desired  effect.  The  Prince  Royal  saw  that 
his  system  of  procrastination  and  holding  back  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  and  Sir  Charles  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  learning  that  the  head  of  the  Northern  Army, 
should  an  attack  on  the  Allies  be  made,  would  be  in  its 

1  sir  chas.  place  at  noon  on  the  following  day.^  They  were  at  hand 
LorTLon-  accordingly  on  that  day,  but  the  Sivedes  were  still  a  day’s 

warc/i.  in  rear,  and  took  no  part  in  the  great  battle  of 
1813,  MS.  the  18th.  Well  may  Sir  George  Cathcart  say,  “The 
remarkable  manner  in  Avhich  the  Swedish  contingent 
happened  to  find  itself  placed  out  of  reach  of  harm,  on 

2  Cath.  317.  this  and  all  other  occasions  during  the  ivar,  certainly 

bears  more  the  appearance  of  design  than  of  chance.^^  ^ 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  did  not  see  the  Prince  Royal  on 
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the  l7th,  as  he  was  engaged  all  day  with  General  Blucher  chap. 
in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  renewal  of  the  battle 
on  the  18th.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  latter  day,  isis. 
having  been  sent  by  General  Blucher  over  to  the  Prince's 
headquarters,  he  was  desired  by  the  aide-de-camp  in  stewarty 

stormy  in- 

attendance  to  w^alk  in,  and  he  there  met  the  Prince,  tervievywith 

1  •  •  •  1  111**  tliG  PrincG 

Avho  was  in  a  towering  passion,  and  reproached  him  in  Royal  on 
w^armest  terms  for  the  letters  he  had  written  to  him  on 
the  16th.  “What,  General  Stewart!"  said  he — “what 
right  had  you  to  write  to  me  as  you  did  1  Have  you 
forgotten  tliat  I  am  Prince  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  the  age '?  If  you  were  in  my  place,  what 
would  you  think  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  write  to 
me  as  you  have  done  ?  You  are  not  accredited  to  me  : 
it  is  owing  to  my  friendship  that  you  are  here,  and  the 
only  return  you  have  made  is  to  give  me  all  this  pain." 

Sir  Charles  answered  in  the  most  respectful  tone,  and 
confessing  that  his  zeal  might  have  carried  him  too  far, 
but  referred  to  recent  events  as  a  proof  that  his  view^s  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  French  had  been  well  founded. 

By  degrees  the  Prince  was  mollified,  and  he  concluded  at 
length,  in  a  good-humoured  way,  “Well!  do  you  really 
wish  that  we  should  be  friends  ?  Why  not  discuss  mili¬ 
tary  matters  with  me  in  an  amicable  ^vay  1  Tell  me 
your  thoughts  openly,  but  I  beseech  you  do  not  again 
write  to  me."  Sir  Charles  assured  him  of  his  anxious 
wish  to  assist  the  Swedish  nation,  but  that  he  could  never 
see  their  chief  depart  from  what  he  knew  were  the  true 
interests  of  his  situation,  without  remonstrating  boldly. 

The  Prince,  upon  this,  took  his  hand,  assuring  him  of  his 
friendship  ;  they  discussed  the  principal  features  of  what 
had  passed,  and  he  kindly  invited  him  to  dinner  two  ^ 
days  afterwards,  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  179. 

King  of  Prussia,  he  being  the  only  minister  present.^ 

*  “  Leipsic,  October  21,  1813. 

“  My  Lord, — The  hurry  in  wiiich  I  despatched  Mr  James,  jirecluded  me  from 
giving  your  Lordship  an  account  of  some  occurrences  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  since  my  last  despatch.  No.  11 5,  was  written.  I  feel  it  essential  to  dis- 
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XL 


1813. 

37. 

Both  armies 
are  inactive 
on  the  17th, 


Both  hosts  remained  in  a  state  of  inactivity  on  the  17th  ; 
the  French  reorganising  their  army  after  so  desperate  a 
shock,  the  Allies  awaiting  the  powerful  reinforcements 
under  the  Prince  Royal,  General  Benningsen,  and  Count 
Colloredo,  who  were  expected  to  come  up  in  the  course  of 
that  day.  The  French  showed  some  large  masses  of  in- 

guise  nothing  from  you  at  this  moment  in  regard  to  H.  R  H.,  inasmuch  as  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  but  the  most  vigilant  and  constant  watch¬ 
ing  will  impel  H,  R.  H.  to  that  line  of  conduct  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

“  On  joining  the  Prince,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  from  General  Blucher 
at  Breitenfeld,  when  dispositions  were  making  for  the  attack,  the  general  offi¬ 
cers  being  with  H.  R.  H.,  the  aide-de-camp  in  waiting  desired  me  to  go  into 
the  room.  On  entering  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  Prince  come  up 
to  me  with  a  look  and  countenance  of  fury.  He  took  me  to  a  window  and 
addressed  me,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as  follows,  but  purposely  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  so  that  others  might  not  hear  it.  ‘  Comment,  General 
Stewart !  Entrez  chez  moi  sans  vous  faire  annonce  !  Quel  droit  avez-vous  de 
m’^crire  1  Ne  rappellez-vous  que  je  suis  le  Prince  de  SuMe,  un  des  plus  grands 
capitaines  de  I’age  ?  Si  vous  etiez  h,  ma  place,  que  penseriez-vous  si  quelqu’un 
vous  dcrivait  comme  vous  m’avez  ecrit  1  Vous  n’etes  pas  accredite  pres 
moi ;  c’est  par  amitid  que  vous  etes  ici,  et  vous  m’avez  donne  beaucoup 
de  peine.’  As  soon  as  H,  R.  H.  had  finished,  I  answered  in  the  most  re¬ 
spectful  manner :  ‘  It  is  possible  my  zeal  may  have  carried  me  too  far,  but 
to  my  own  conception  I  could  not  repent  one  step  that  I  had  taken.  I 
had  urged  the  march  to  Zorbig,  and  reluctantly  he  had  consented  to  it 
in  part.  I  implored  the  forward  movement  to  Landsberg,  and  H.  R.  H. 
adopted  it.  After  General  Blucher’s  victory  on  the  16th,  it  was  my  letter 
and  prayers  that  made  your  R.  H.  break  up,  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  so  that  the  head  of  the  army  is  now  up.  Your  Royal  Highness  may 
judge  whether  I  was  mistaken.  The  whole  circumstances  were  known  to  the 
staff,  his  Ministers,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  army.  I  desired  to  be 
judged  by  Baron  Witterstedt  and  General  Adlercreutz  and  the  result.  I  had 
never  been  deficient,  to  my  knowledge,  in  respect  to  him ;  but  it  w'as  beyond 
endurance,  after  acting  as  I  had  done,  instead  of  receiving  one  kind  word  of 
thanks,  to  be  met  with  displeasure.  It  is  true,  I  w^as  not  accredited  to  H. 
R.  H.,  but  I  was  charged  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  north ; 
England  paid  his  army,  and  my  I’eports  whether  the  army  did  its  duty,  or 
was  withheld  from  it,  might  have  an  effect  H.  R.  H.  was  not  aware  of.  I  was 
incapable  of  the  vanity  of  placing  my  military  opinions  on  a  level  with  those 
of  H.  R.  H.,  but  I  was  not  quite  inexperienced,  and  it  required  very  little  dis¬ 
crimination  to  perceive  that  all  our  late  movements  were  evidently  departing 
from  the  combinations  and  dispositions  of  the  armies ;  H.  R.  H.  might  recollect 
his  own  words  to  this  effect.  This  was  not  a  moment  for  concealment ;  I 
should  speak  my  opinion  openly  and  respectfully,  but  firmly  ;  I  never  should 
shrink  from  any  duty  in  the  most  painful  circumstances,  which,  I  confessed, 
after  listening  to  H.  R.  H.,  this  appeared  to  be.’ 

“  His  countenanee  during  my  speech  had  change^,  and  become  quite  calm, 
and  he  replied,  quite  in  another  manner  :  ‘  Eh  bien  !  voulez-vous  que  nous 
soyons  amis'?  Vous  savez,  mon  ami,  I’amitie'  que  je  vous  porte.  Pourquoi 
ne  pas  causez  ensemble  de  nos  dispositions  ?  Dites  moi  vos  pensees,  mais  ne 
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fantrj  on  the  high  ground  between  Liebertwolkwitz  and  chap. 
Wachau,  and  the  cavalry  of  Latour  Maubourg  was  dis- 
played  in  one  extended  line,  as  it  had  been  the  day  before  ; 
but  they  stood  on  the  defensive  merely,  and  seemed  to  be 
disinclined  to  commence  the  attack,  which  the  Allies,  as 

m’ecrivez  pas:  je  vous  en  prie  en  gr4ce.’  I  assured  H.  E.  H.  I  was  honoured 
by  bis  friendship,  when  I  considered  that  he  was  acting  as  became  him,  that 
if  he  w'as  displeased  with  my  letters  I  would  write  in  future  to  General  Adler- 
creutz,  although  his  own  invitation  on  my  first  arrival  had  led  me  rather 
to  address  him ;  my  anxious  efforts  were  to  assist  H.  E.  H.,  but  I  never 
could  see  him  depart  from  what  I  knew  were  his  own  interests,  \^ythout  re¬ 
monstrating,  trusting  it  would  be  in  a  becoming  manner.  Upon  this,  he  took 
ray  hand  and  assured  me  of  his  friendship.  He  went  over  the  dispositions  of  the 
battle,  and  I  have  been  favoured  with  great  attention  by  him  since.  He  asked 
me  yesterday  to  dinner  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  King  of  Piussia, 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  minister  present. 

“  However  distressing  all  this  has  been,  and  however  disagreeable  it  is  for 
me  to  state  it,  still  it  is  indispensable  that  your  Lordship  should  know  all  that 
has  pa.ssed,  and  I  shall  request  his  Majesty’s  minister  at  the  court  of  Stockholm, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  the  perusal  of  this  despatch,  to  obtain  from  Baron  Witter- 
stedt  and  General  Adlercreutz  their  opinions  on  the  line  of  conduct  I  have 
adopted  throughout  all  this  trying  period,  and  I  beg  to  be  judged  by  them.  I 
feel  this  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Prince  Eoyal  might  prejudice  me  in  those 
quarters  where  it  is  naturally  my  ambition  to  stand  highest.  I  wull  fairly  avow 
to  your  Lordship,  one  kind  word  would  recompense  me  for  using  my  ardent 
exertions  throrxghout  these  operations.  But  when  the  Prince  has  acted  so 
unhandsomely  by  me,  as  he  did  at  the  conversation  I  have  detailed,  it  is  for 
me  to  do  myself  justice,  and  to  call  for  those  opinions  which  I  flatter  myself 
will  be  at  least  satisfactory  to  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Eegent  and  his 
Government, — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Chas.  Stewart,  Lt.-Genl” 

In  the  following  very  curious  letter  the  same  opinion  is  still  more  energetic¬ 
ally  expressed  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  : — “  I  am  nearly  dead  with  fagging, 
my  dearest  Castlereagh,  and  oppressed  with  a  bad  cold,  so  I  shall  add  nothing 
of  public  events  to  my  despatch,  sent  by  Mr  James.  The  news  is  so  glorious, 

I  can  scarce  think  of  it  with  common  ideas.  But  Bernadette  is  a  terrible 
cheat,  and  quite  artificial,  Eely  upon  what  I  say,  I  cannot  see  a  man  in  battle 
without  seeing  a  little  into  him.  Though  I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  I 
feel  conscious  that  if  I  had  not  been  here  the  Northern  Army  w'ould  have 
played  no  part  before  Leipsic,  and  the  Grand  Army  would  have  been  beat  on 
the  16th.  I  have  thought  it  right,  for  fear  of  misrepresentation,  to  give  you 
my  opinions,  and  the  conduct  I  have  adopted  officially ;  I  am  willing  to  be 
judged  of,  if  he  complains  of  me,  bj^  the  data  I  can  produce.  However,  he  is 
■as  subservient  to  me  as  need  be  ;  he  knows  I  can  show  him  up,  and  therefore 
fears  me.  He  has  been  made  to  play  his  part,  however;  and  perhaps  he  is  an 
instrument  we  may  yet  need  ;  but  I  wish  we  were  not  to  be  the  means  of 
confirming  his  powers,  when  he  has  done  more  than  enough  to  lose  it  for  ever. 

Write  to  me,  dearest  friend,  and  give  me  some  comfort,  as  I  have  had  hard  and 
ungrateful  work,  and  I  hope  not  to  be  disapproved  of.  Kiss  my  dear  boy  for 
me. — Ever,  in  great  haste,  your  most  devoted,  C.  S.” 

“  To  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh.” 

{Most  secret  and  confidential.) — MS. 
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^  Thiers, xvl. 

577,  578 ; 
Cath.  318, 
319. 


38. 
Extreme 
difficulties 
of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  situa¬ 
tion,  and  ne¬ 
gotiation 
with  Meer- 
feldt. 

Oct.  17. 


Benningsen  and  Colloredo  were  close  at  hand,  had  no  wish 
to  force  on  preinaturelj.  Early  on  the  morning,  Napoleon, 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  mounted  on  horseback  and 
rode  over  the  field  of  battle,  accompanied  by  Murat,  Ber- 
thier,  and  Count  Daru.  Many  as  had  been  the  similar 
scenes  of  horror  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  this  exceeded  them  all.  The  French  dead  bodies 
lay  in  long  rows  as  they  had  combated  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  those  of  the  Allies  did  the  same;  and  those  of 
the  Russian  Guard,  in  particular,  who  had  stopped  the 
charge  at  Auenhayn,  were  found  in  regular  array,  “  with 
their  back  to  the  field,  and  their  face  to  the  foe.'’^  The 
scene  was  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  The  troops  evinced 
none  of  their  wonted  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  the  well- 
known  imperial  cortege.  No  cries  of  “Vive  rEmpereur’^ 
were  heard.  With  downcast  looks,  and  weltering  in  their 
blood,  they  lay  on  the  ground,  breaking  the  mournful 
silence  only  by  cries  for  water  or  surgical  aid,  which  was 
not  to  be  had.  Gloom  pervaded  every  visage,  despair  had 
seized  on  every  heart.  All  felt  that  their  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  that  the  decree  of  fate  had  gone  forth  for  the 
deliverance  of  Germany,  and  their  own  expulsion  behind 
the  Rhine.  Ere  long  Napoleon  dismounted,  and  after 
walking  about  for  some  time  in  silence  among  the  dead 
bodies,  he  was  the  first  himself  to  pronounce  the  word 
“  Retreat  '' — a  word  which  was  on  every  lip,  but  before 
him  none  had  ventured  to  utter.^ 

Yet  though  his  resolution,  which,  in  trutli,  was  unavoid¬ 
able,  was  taken,  it  was  no  light  matter  to  adopt  it ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  was  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  imposed  on  a 
sovereign  as  this  measure  implied.  It  involved  not  only 
the  abandonment  of  Germany;  the  loss  of  the  prestige  of 
glory  which  had  so  long  encircled  the  French  arms ;  the 
relinquishment  of  the  supremacy  which  France  had  for  long 
exercised  in  European  affairs ;  but,  what  w^as  still  more 
painful,  it  involved  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole 
fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula;  and  with 
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them  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  veteran  troops 
composing  their  garrisons,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  were  excellent  soldiers  ready  for  the  field.  It 
was  heartrending  to  think  of  such  a  multitude  of  prisoners 
being  the  trophies  of  a  single  battle ;  their  loss  might 
endanger  the  independence  of  France  itself.^'  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Napoleon  underwent  a  fearful  mental  strife, 
and  hesitated  long  before  he  adopted  a  resolution  fraught 
with  such  tremendous  consequences.  Yet,  situated  as  he 
was,  it  appeared  to  be  unavoidable,  for  the  other  alternative 
seemed  to  be  still  worse — that  of  being  surrounded  by  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  and  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms  on  the  open  field.  In  this  perplexity  it  was 
with  the  most  livelv  satisfaction  that  he  learned  that  Count 
Meerfeldt,  who  was  a  military  man  of  great  talent  and 
address,  with  whom  he  w^as  intimately  acquainted,  had 
been  made  prisoner  on  the  preceding  day.  At  two  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 7th,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before 
him,  hoping  by  his  intervention  to  extricate  himself  from 
his  difficulties  by  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  Allied 
powers 


*  “  Battre  en  retraite,  c’etait  done  k  I’aveu  d’une  ddfaite  ajouter  une  perte 
irreparable,  perte  qui  etait  la  suite  d’une  immense  faute,  celle  d’avoir  voulu 
garder  jusqu’au  bout  les  Elements  d’une  grandeur  impossible  b,  refaire,  perte 
enfin  desolante,  quelle  qu’en  ftit  la  cause.  On  ne  pent  bldmer  Napoleon  d’avoir 
consume  en  afFreuses  perplexitds  la  journde^du  17,  sans  juger  bien  Idgerement 
les  mouvements  du  coeur  humain.  Se  declarer  soi-meme  vaincu  dans  une 
rencontre  gdnerale,  abandonner  tout  de  suite  170,000  Frangais  laissds  dans  les 
places  du  Nord,  sans  quelques  heures  de  mdditation,  de  regrets,  d’efiforts  d’esprit 
pour  tacher  de  trouver  une  autre  issue,  etait  un  sacrifice  qu’il  serait  peu  juste 

de  demander  a  quelque  caractere  que  ce  soit . II  y  avait  dans  le 

nombre  bien  des  malades,  bien  des  dcloppes,  mais  il  dtait  possible  d’en  tirer 
100,000  k  120,000  soldats  excellents,  qui,  se  joignant  k  ceux  qui  restaient,  ren- 
draient  invincible  la  frontiere  du  Rhin.  Pourraient-ils  se  grouper,  et  former 
Buccessivement  une  masse  qui  sfit  se  rouvrir  par  Hamburg  et  Wesel  le  chemin 
de  la  France.” — Thiers,  xvi.  579. 

+  Baron  Fain,  in  his  very  interesting  Memoirs,  has  assigned  as  the  date  of 
this  conference  with  Meerfeldt,  the  16th,  at  ten  at  night ;  and  the  Author, 
following  his  authorit}^  has  assigned  the  same  date  for  it  in  his  IJistory  of 
Europe,  chap.  Ixxxi.  §  44.  Lord  Westmoreland,  however,  since  the  accom¬ 
plished  British  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  then  attached  to  the  Allied 
headquarters,  has  given  the  conference  its  true  date — viz.,  I7tli,  at  two  P.m. 
The  latter  date  is  accordingly  adopted  by  Thiers,  xvi.  581,  582.  The  reason  of 
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39.  ^ 

Napoleon's 
conversa¬ 
tion  with 
Meerfeldt 
on  a  peace. 


‘‘  Were  the  Allies  aware,  when  they  commenced  the 
attack  yesterday,  that  I  was  present  personally  on  the 
field  ?  ”  said  Napoleon,  when  Meerfeldt  was  brought  up. 
“  They  were,’^  replied  the  Austrian.  “  Then  you  wished 
to  engage  in  a  general  battle'?”  said  Napoleon.  ‘‘  We  did,” 
rejoined  Meerfeldt,  firmly,  “  because  we  were  desirous  to 
bring  this  long  struggle  to  a  termination  by  a  decisive 
battle.”  “  But  you  deceive  yourself  as  to  my  forces,” 
resumed  Napoleon  :  “  how  many  men  do  you  suppose  that 
I  have  1  ”  “A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  at  most,” 
replied  Meerfeldt.  “  You  are  mistaken,”  resumed  Napo¬ 
leon,  I  have  above  two  hundred  thousand;  and  how  many 
have  you  '?  ”  “  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,”  replied 

Meerfeldt.^  “  I  did  not  think  you  had  so  many;  the 
contest  is  becoming  very  serious,”  answered  Napoleon. 
“  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  understanding  ? 
Can  we  not  think  of  making  peace'?”  “Would  to  God 
that  your  Majesty  would  incline  to  it  1  ”  exclaimed  Meer¬ 
feldt  ;  “  we  seek  for  no  other  object  from  all  our  efforts. 
We  combat  only  to  conquer  a  peace.  Your  Majesty,  if 
you  had  been  so  inclined,  might  have  had  it  at  Prague  two 
months  ago.”  “At  Prague,”  answered  Napoleon,  “they 
did  not  act  sincerely  with  me ;  they  sought  to  envelop 
me  in  a  fatal  circle,  which  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  I  am 
not  accustomed  to.  England  did  not  wish  for  peace;  and 
England  led  Russia  and  Prussia,  as  she  will  lead  Austria. 
It  is  for  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  labour  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  if  she  really  wishes  it.”  “  I  speak  without 
authority,”  rejoined  Meerfeldt,  “  as  I  have  no  accredited 
mission;  but  I  am  convinced  that  England  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  stands  much  in  need  of  it ;  and  that 
if  France  would  only  consent  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 

the  erroneous  date  given  by  Fain  evidently  was  to  account  for  Napoleon’s 
inaction  during  the  17th. 

*  Both  parties,  for  very  obvious  motives,  were  here  greatly  exaggerating  their 
respective  forces,  immense  as  they  were  on  both  sides.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  howevei',  the  Allies  had  a  great  superiority;  for  the  Allies  had  in  all,  on 
the  north  and  south  of  Leipsic,  270,000;  the  French,  only  180,000. 
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the  happiness  of  the  world  and  of  France  herself  requires,  chap. 
peace  would  be  concluded  to-morrow.^’  “  Sacrifices  !  ”  ex- 
claimed  Napoleon,  “  I  am  ready  to  make  them.  Let  i8i3. 
England  restore  to  me  my  colonies,  and  I  will  give  her 
back  Hanover.^^  “  That,  I  fear,  will  not  suffice,’^  said 
Meerfeldt.  “  If  so,^^  replied  Napoleon,  “  I  will  go  farther ; 

I  will  restore  the  Ilanse  toivnsJ’ 

Had  the  last  words  been  uttered  at  the  congress  of 

^  40 

Prague,  peace  would  at  once  have  been  concluded ;  but  Concluded, 
now  it  was  too  late.  The  Allies  had  since  that  tirng  obtain¬ 
ed  immense  advantages  ;  their  present  position  promised 
them  still  greater,  and  they  were  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  M.  de  Meerfeldt,  therefore,  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  coalesced  Cabinets  when  he  said,  “If  peace 
is  to  be  made,  I  suspect  your  Majesty  must  consent  to 
abandon  Holland.”  “  If  Holland,”  replied  Napoleon,  “is 
taken  from  me,  it  will  fall  under  the  power  of  England, 
in  whose  hands  it  will  become  a  fresh  means  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  maritime  despotism  in  favour  of  that  power.  I 
know  well  England  desires  to  compel  me  to  limit  the 
number  of  my  vessels  of  war.”  “  If  you  pretend,”  replied 
M.  de  Meerfeldt,  “to  join  to  the  already  vast  shores  of 
France,  those  of  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  there  is  no 
maritime  power  wdiich  could  equal  yours  ;  it  might  then 
be  necessary  to  stipulate  for  some  restriction  on  your  vessels 
of  war;  but  your  Majesty,  so  justly  tenacious  on  points  of 
honour,  will  doubtless  consent  to  some  territorial  sacrifice 
of  countries  which  you  do  not  require  rather  than  submit 
to  a  condition,  the  very  idea  of  which,  I  well  know,  must 
be  to  the  last  degree  painful  to  your  mind.  Why  not 
abandon  Westphalia,  Holland,  and  Italy ;  you  can  do  so 
without  the  latter  falling  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  T” 
Napoleon  professed  himself  ready  to  make  even  these  sac¬ 
rifices,  but  insisted,  as  a  preliminary,  that  they  should 
conclude  an  armistice.*  “  I  will  not  insist  personally  on 


*  Meerfeldt  gave  Sir  11.  Wilson  the  following  account  of  Napoleon’s  conver¬ 
sation  :  He  proposed,  on  the  condition  of  an  armistice  during  negotiation. 
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tliat  condition  ;  for  I  know  you  say  an  armistice  is  part 
of  my  tactics.  But  much  blood  has  already  been  shed, 
and  more  will  soon  be  so.  Let  us,  then,  all  retire  a  little ; 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  behind  the  Elbe ;  the  Aus¬ 
trians  to  the  Bohemian  mountains  ;  the  French  behind 
the  Saale  :  we  shall  thus  let  poor  Saxony  breathe,  and 
can  quietly  direct  the  conditions  of  peace.”  “The  Allies,” 
replied  Meerfeldt,  “will  never  agree  to  an  armistice  on 
these  conditions,  for  they  hope  this  autumn  to  advance  to 
the  Rhine.”  “Do  they  expect  me  to  retire  to  the 
Rhine  ?  ”  exclaimed  Napoleon  ;  “  that  I  shall  never  do 
till  I  have  lost  a  battle,  which  I  have  not  yet  done.  I 
may  possibly  do  so,  for  the  fate  of  arms  is  uncertain  ;  no 
one  knows  it  better  than  you  do,  M.  de  Meerfeldt,  for  you 
came  to  implore  peace  from  me  at  Leoben,  and  after 
Austerlitz  ;  but  that  misfortune  has  not  yet  happened  to 
me,  and  until  I  have  lost  a  battle,  I  shall  not  retreat  to 
the  Rhine.  Depart !  I  give  you  your  liberty  on  your 
parole  ;  it  is  a  favour  which  I  willingly  accord  to  your 
merit,  and  to  our  old  relations  ;  ^  and  if  what  I  have  said 
to  you  can  be  of  any  service  in  leading  to  a  negotiation, 

to  evacuate  Dantzic,  Modlin,  Stettin,  Ciistrin,  Glogau,  Dresden,  Torgau,  and 
even  Wittenberg ;  but  be  made  some  difficulty  as  to  this  latter  point.  He 
further  agreed  to  go  beyond  the  Saale.  He  said,  as  to  terms  of  peace,  that  if 
England  would  make  peace  and  give  up  colonies,  he  would  give  up  Hanover, 
Lubeck,  and  Hamburg ;  that  if  she  would  agree  to  the  neutrality  of  the  flag, 
the  independence  of  Holland  might  be  arranged,  and  Italy  be  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  monarchy.  He  hesitated  as  to  the  restitution  of  Mantua  to  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  and  repeated  that  Italy  must  be  kept  entire.  Meerfeldt  said  that  the 
Allies  might  object  if  Murat  was  to  be  the  sovereign.  He  replied,  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  anticipate  the  arrangements.  He  again  and  again,  however, 
declared  that  he  did  not  believe  that  England  would  make  peace,  or,  at  least, 
without  a  condition  to  which  he  would  never  submit — limitation  as  to  the 
number  of  his  ships  of  war.  Meerfeldt  asked  him  if  he  would  give  up  Erfurth 
at  this  moment,  as  well  as  the  other  fortresses.  He  hesitated.  Meerfeldt  then 
said  that  the  resignation  of  the  protectorate  of  the  Rhine  Confederation  was 
necessary.  Buonaparte  answered  that  it  was  impossible;  but  on  being  told  that 
Bavaria  liad  withdrawn  from  his  protection  {loitli  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
the  courier  from  Munich  having  been  taken),  and  that  the  other  states  were 
negotiating,  he  said,  ‘Then  the  protectorate  of  the  Confederation  ceases,  de  se.’ 
Spain  being  mentioned,  he  observed,  ‘  It  "was  a  question  of  dynasty — Je  n'y 
s'xis  plus — thus  that  question  is  decided.’  He  was  inquisitive  about  the  point 
on  which  the  Bavarians  were  to  act.  Meerfeldt  told  him  ‘  On  that  which  would 
be  most  injurious  to  him.’” — Wilson,  ii.  171,172. 
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or,  at  least,  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  you  will  find  me  chap. 
disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations.’’  * 

These  overtures  were  communicated  to  Lord  Cathcart  . 
on  the  field  the  same  day  as  the  British  ambassador,  by  leads 
Meerfeldt’s  express  desire.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  who  Diet 
Meerfeldt  as  he  left  the  French  lines,  wrote  out,  under  J'^syiities, 
a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  a  summary  of  the  impor-  i>attie  is 
tant  intelligence,  which  he  despatched  by  his  aide-de-camp  tiii  next 
to  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  not  being  found,  it  was  delivered 
to  Sir  Cliarles  Stewart,  who  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
it  to  his  Government,  by  whom  he  was  specially  thanked, 

“  for  his  extreme  vigilance  and  valuable  intelligence.”  f 
They  were  laid  before  Schwartzenberg  and  the  Allied 
generals,  but  they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  advantages 
of  their  position  to  fall  into  the  snare.  They,  therefore, 
returned  for  answer,  that  the  proposals  would  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Allied  powders,  and  considered  by  them; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  that  no  suspension  of  arms  could 
be  granted.  These  events  led  to  the  basis  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  afterwards  opened  at  Frankfort.  In  the  afternoon 
Schwartzenberg  held  a  council  of  war  in  the  village  of 
Lestowitz,and  after  ascertaining  that  Benningsen  could  not 
reach  Naunhof  till  night,  that  Colloredo  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived,  and  that  nothing  certain  had  been  heard  of  the  Army 
of  the  North,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  attack  till 
the  following  day.  Colloredo  came  up  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  was  stationed  at  Grubern.  Benningsen  reached 


*  Sir  George  Cathcart  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  nature  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  proposals — viz.,  that  he  himself  should,  retire  behind  the  Saale,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  behind  the  Elbe,  and  the  Austrians  into  Bohemia  ;  adding,  that  he  would 
not  retire  to  the  Rhine  till  he  had  lost  a  battle.  He  concurs,  however,  with 
Fain  and  Odeleben,  in  making  the  interview  take  place  on  the  night  of  the 
16th,  and  says  they  were  communicated  to  Lord  Cathcart  next  morning. — 
Cathcart,  320. 

i*  Sir  R.  Wilson  was  much  hurt  at  this  intelligence  being  sent  to  England  by 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  his  being  thanked  on  the  occasion  instead  of  himself. 
But  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  complaint ;  for,  as  Sir  Charles 
sent  on  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  memorandum  in  that  officer’s  own  handwriting,  and 
initialed  by  himself,  as  it  appears  in  his  diary,  there  w^as,  and  could  be,  no  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  original  source  through  which  the  information  was  derived. — 
See  Wilson’s  Diary,  ii.  173,  174. 
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42. 

The  Crown 
Prince  is  at 
length 
brought 
forward. 


Naimliof  that  night;  and  before  morning  it  was  known 
that  some  cavalry,  the  advanced-guard  of  Winzingerode^s 
corps,  forming  part  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  had  arrived 
at  Taiicha,  so  as  to  be  in  communication  with  Blucher. 
Orders  were  given,  therefore,  for  a  general  attack  on  the 
following  day,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to  the 
Prince  Royal  and  Blucher  regarding  their  co-operation  in 
the  enterprise.^ 

Although,  however,  the  advanced-guard  of  the  Crown 
Prince  was  thus  at  length  approaching  the  scene  of  conflict, 
it  was  not  without  very  great  difficulty,  and  the  united 
exertions  of  all  around  him,  that  the  Army  of  the  North 
had  been  brought  thus  far  forward,  or  put  in  a  position 
to  take  any  part  in  the  approaching  battle.  On  the 
night  of  the  16th  he  slept  at  Landsberg,  and  at  two  in 
the  following  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing 
remonstrances  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  he  broke  up,  and, 
marching  slowly,  on  the  night  of  the  1 7th  he  had  reached 
Breitenfeld,  still  in  the  rear  of  Blucher,  and  about  five 
miles  distant  from  Leipsic.  The  Prussian  general,  how 
zealous  soever  and  desirous  to  be  ever  in  the  front,  felt 
the  necessity  of  committing  his  lukewarm  associate  to  a 
more  advanced  position,  and  insisted  that  his  troops, 
fatigued  as  they  were  with  the  battle  on  the  preceding 
day,  were  not  so  well  qualified  to  sustain  a  conflict  as 
those  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  had  not  yet  fired 
a  shot,  and  that  they  should  cross  the  Partlia  and  begin 
the  action  to  the  east  of  Leipsic.  The  Crown  Prince,  how¬ 
ever,  still  maintained  that  the  Army  of  Silesia  should  retain 
its  position  in  the  front;  and  upon  this  Blucher  was  so  irri¬ 
tated  that  he  declined  the  proposal  of  a  personal  conference. 
During  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  various  occurrences 
took  place  which  altered  the  Prince  Royal’s  determina¬ 
tion.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  continued  his  efforts  to  bring 
him  forward,  and  in  these  endeavours  he  was  zealously 
seconded  by  Prince  William  of  Prussia  and  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  the  accredited  minister  of  the  Emperor  of 
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Russia,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  liis  interests.  The  chap. 
Swedish  officers  of  his  own  staff,  too,  whose  hearts 
were  warmed  by  the  approach  to  the  field  of  fame,  where 
the  bones  of  their  fathers,  the  companions  of  the  great 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  reposed,  and  whose  imaginations 
had  been  fired  bj  the  accounts  of  the  desperate  passage 
of  arms  on  the  same  ground  on  the  preceding  day  in 
which  they  had  borne  no  part,  united  their  efforts  to  those 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  implored  him  to  give  the 
Swedes,  second  to  none  in  Europe  for  martial  spirit,  tlieir 
deserved  share  in  the  approaching  conflict.  BaroffWitter- 
stedt  and  General  Adlercreutz  were  particularly  zealous  in 
these  representations,  and  their  position,  as  the  heads  of 
the  party  which  had  placed  him  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
could  hardly  be  disregarded  by  the  Crown  Prince.  Above 
all,  Bernadotte  himself  was  aware  that  the  battle  of  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  fouglit  on  the  preceding  day  ;  that  the 
French  eagles  of  necessity  must  soon  retire  behind  the 
Rhine,  and  therefore  that  there  was  little  worldly  wisdom 
even  in  irritating  the  victor  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph. 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Crown  Prince  at 
length  relented,  and  agreed  to  take  a  part  in  the  ap- 
proachin"  conflict.  Blucher  in  his  turn  was,  or  feigned 
to  be,  mollified,  and  a  conference  between  the  two  com-  grosse 
manders  took  place  at  nine  at  night,  at  which  a  joint  plan  845. 
of  operations  for  the  succeeding  day  was  agreed  upon.^'"* 

During  the  whole  of  the  17th  Napoleon  remained  in- 

*  “  Nous  citons  le  passage  suivant  de  M.  de  Wolzogen  qui  peint  ce  qui  se 
passait  aux  dtats-majors  de  Blucher  et  de  Bernadotte.  Les  recits  de  M.  de 
Muffling,  temoin  oculaire,  sont  encore  plus  frappants  et  plus  amers. 

“  ‘  Le  Prince  Guillaume,  frhre  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  avait  d^ja  auparavant  de¬ 
cide  le  Prince  qui  hesitait,  h,  prendre  une  part  serieuse  d  la  battaile,  et  avait 
amicalement  eveilM  sou  attention  sur  ce  point,  que  1’ opinion  des  troupes  Prus- 
siennes  et  Russes  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  son  armee  lui  etait  trhs-de favorable, 
et  qu’elles  allaient  meme  jusqu’d  clouter  de  son  courage  personnel  et  de  sa  loyale 
volontd  d’agir  efflcacement  dans  I’inter^t  de  la  cause  commune  des  Allies.  Cette 
confidence,  ainsi  que  les  observations  du  General  Adlercreutz,  chef  de  son  ^tat- 
major  gdndral,  que  les  Suedois,  loin  de  rester  en  arriere,  ddsiraient  au  contraire 
Boutenir  leur  ancienne  renommee  sur  le  champ  de  bataille  ou  Gustave- Adoljjhe 
avait  combattu  si  glorieusement,  passent  pour  avoir  exercd  une  influence  deci¬ 
sive  sur  la  resolution  de  Charles-Jeau.’ ” — Tuiers,  xvi.  591,  note. 
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active,  and  apparently  undecided  what  course  to  adopt 
until  he  received  an  answer  to  his  proposals  for  an  armi¬ 
stice,  transmitted  through  Count  de  Meerfeldt.  Strange 
to  say,  he  made  no  attempt  during  the  course  of  the  day 
to  throw  additional  arches  over  the  branches  of  the  Els  ter, 
though  he  well  knew  there  was  only  one  bridge  over  them, 
leading  to  a  defile,  two  miles  long,  across  the  marshes 
formed  by  that  river,  and  that  ten  such  bridges  would 
hardly  have  sufficed  for  the  retreat  of  an  army  of  180,000 
men,  with  800  guns,  and  chariots  in  proportion.  This  was 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  during  the  day  his  position 
w^as  hourly  becoming  more  critical,  and  the  probability  of 
his  being  overwhelmed  by  the  increasing  masses  of  the 
enemy  every  minute  greater.  Towards  evening  heavy 
columns  were  seen  approaching  on  the  road  to  Dresden, 
and  Schwartzenberg’s  lines  were  visibly  dispersing  and 
extending,  telling  that  the  reserves  of  Benningsen  and 
Colloredo  were  joining  the  Allied  ranks,  and  w^ould  take 
part  in  the  action  on  the  day  following.  At  eight,  large 
masses  were  seen  approaching  Leipsic  from  the  north, 
and  at  ten  at  night  news  arrived  that  Bernadette  had 
reached  Breitenfeld,  and  might  be  expected  to  join 
Blucher  next  morning.  Still  the  French  Emperor  made 
no  dispositions  whatever  to  facilitate  his  retreat  through 
this  perilous  defile,  though  280,000  of  the  best  troops 
in  Europe  were  soon  to  be  thundering  in  close  pursuit 
in'  the  event  of  defeat.  Apparently  he  was  awaiting 
the  result  of  his  proposals  for  an  armistice,  transmitted 
through  Count  de  Meerfeldt,  and  unwilling  to  take  any 
steps  indicating  an  intention  to  retreat  in  such  critical 
circumstances.  Or,  possibly,  the  mighty  conqueror  could 
not  bring  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  retire 
after  a  pitched  battle  before  his  enemies,  and  prefer¬ 
red  all  the  chances  of  ruin  to  the  open  acknowledgment 
of  defeat.^ 

At  length,  however,  this  state  of  indecision  could  no 
longer  be  persisted  in.  Midnight  came,  and  still  there 
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was  no  answer  to  his  proposals  transmitted  through  Count  chap. 
Meerfeldt.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Emperor  finally 
resolved  upon  a  retreat  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  one  by  isis. 
stealth,  or  by  gaining  a  march  upon  the  enemy,  but  in  NapoWs 
open  day,  and  in  presence  of  their  united  hosts.  At  two 
in  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  final  dispositions  were 
made.  These  were,  that  the  whole  army  was  drawn 
back  about  a  league  from  its  former  position,  and 
arranged  in  a  new  one,  forming  a  semicircle  around 
Leipsic  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  having  onp  flank 
resting  on  the  Partha  and  the  other  on  the  Pleisse, 
which  formed  the  base,  as  it  were,  of  the  semicircle.  This 
position  might  be  regarded  as  a  great  tMe-de-pont  to 
cover  the  brido:e  of  Lindenau  over  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Elster,  the  sole  line  of  retreat  to  the  army,  and  which 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  This  new  position, 
which  everywhere  faced  outwards,  extended  from  Conne- 
witz  on  the  extreme  right,  through  Probstheyda  and  Stbt- 
teritz,  which  were  all  strong!}^  occupied  by  Murat’s  army, 
to  Paunsdorf,  Sellershausen,  and  Schonfeld  on  the  left, 
which  last  village  was  on  the  Partha,  on  which  side,  as 
well  as  on  the  northern  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  an  attack  from 
the  united  forces  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
had  at  last  come  up,  might  be  expected.  Victor’s  corps, 
with  those  of  Lauriston  and  Macdonald,  retired  in  the 
night  from  the  advanced  position,  between  Wachau  and 
Liebertwolkwitz,  which  they  had  occupied  since  the  16th, 
tlirough  Holzhausen,  to  Stotteritz  and  Probstheyda,  which 
villages  they  were  enjoined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity. 
Augereau  and  Poniatowski  took  up  the  line  from  Probs¬ 
theyda  to  Connewitz.  The  Guard  fell  back  to  the  environs 
of  Leipsic.  Marmont’s  corps  was  drawn  back  to  a  narrow 
front  extending  from  Schonfeld  to  Sellershausen,  while Ney 
and  Keynier,  who  had  now  come  fully  up  from  the  side 
of  Diiben,  completed  the  circle  by  Paunsdorf,  where  they 
joined  the  extreme  left  of  Murat’s  army.  To  Bertrand, 
with  18,000  men  supported  by  two  divisions  of  the  Guard, 
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CHAP,  was  intrusted  the  important  duty  of  clearing  the  bridge  of 
Lindenau  over  the  Elster,  and  securing  the  line  of  retreat 
1813.  for  the  army  towards  Liitzen.  Dombrowskf  s  division  held 
the  line  of  the  Partha  from  Leipsic  to  Schonfeld.  After 
deducting  the  men  lost  in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  the 
French  had  not  more,  including  those  who  had  since  come 
up,  than  160,000  men  in  line  on  this  eventful  day;  and 
of  these  6000  were  Saxons,  upon  whose  fidelity  in  the 
approaching  crisis,  it  was  already  known,  no  reliance  could 
be  placed.  Thirty  thousand  of  this  force,  moreover,  was 
under  Bertrand,  or  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard 
supporting  him  ;  so  that,  for  the  shock  on  the  field,  the 
Emperor  could  not  rely  on  more  than  130,000,  with  780 
guns.  Napoleon’s  intention  was,  if  the  Allies  did  not 
attack,  to  withdraw  his  army  slowly  and  gradually  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  position  of  the  French  army 
around  Leipsic,  with  its  flanks  secured  from  being  turned 
by  the  Elster  and  the  Partha,  and  its  front  so  contracted 
as  in  some  degree  to  compensate  its  numerical  inferiority 
to  the  enemy,  having  the  old  walls  of  the  town  itself  as  a 
great  Ute-de-pont  to  cover  the  retreat  in  its  centre,  was 
undoubtedly  strong,  and  hardly  capable  of  being  forced, 
when  defended  by  the  force  which  Napoleon  had  now 
collected  upon  it.  But  it  had  one  frightful  defect,  that 
of  having  but  one  line  of  retreat  for  the  immense  number 
of  men,  guns,  horses,  and  chariots,  collected  in  so  small  a 
591-593^'^^'  space,  in  the  event  of  disaster.  Thus  Napoleon,  who  had 
S?32?*  brilliant  success  at  Friedland  in  consequence  of 

the  Russians  having  fought  there  with  the  river  Alle, 
i.  k’l,  212- traversed  by  only  two  bridges,  in  their  rear,  committed 
454^466.  the  same  mistake  on  a  greater  scale  himself,  in  the  deci¬ 
sive  battle  of  Leipsic.^ 

Schwartzenberg,  on  his  side,  made  the  following  dis- 
Aiiied  iiis-  positions.  The  Allied  Grand  Army,  reinforced  now  by  the 
the  entire  reserves  of  Benningsen  and  Colloredo,  about  48,000 
Oct.  18.  strong,  was  divided  into  three  columns.  That  on  the  right, 
of  which  Benningsen  received  the  command,  composed  of 
his  own  troops,  Ziethen’s  Prussians,  and  Klenau  s  Aus- 
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trians,  mustering  in  all  35,000  sabres  and  bayonets,  chap. 
receiA^ed  orders  to  adA^ance  from  Holzhausen  against 
Murat’s  left,  betAA^een  Stotteritz  and  Engelsdorf.  The  I8i3. 
centre,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  which  assembled  near 
Gossa,  consisted  of  Kleist’s  Prussians,  with  the  exception 
of  Ziethen’s  dmsion,  which  was  in  the  right  wdng,  Witt¬ 
genstein’s  Russians,  and  the  reserves  of  the  Russian 
Guard,  caA^alry  and  infantry.  It  consisted  of  45,000 
effective  men,  and  was  to  advance  on  Wachau,  and  thence 
to  attack  Probstheyda,  the  key  of  the  French  position,  and 
where  the  greatest  resistance  was  to  be  expected.  The  left 
column,  composed  chiefly  of  Austrians,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  which 
mustered  25,000  combatants,  was  to  advance  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Pleisse  upon  Dosen  and  Dolitz,  while 
General  Lederer,  with  an  Austrian  dhision,  was  to 
advance  on  Connewitz  along  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 

Thus  the  attack  of  the  Allied  Grand  Army  was  to  be 
made  by  about  116,000  men.  To  the  north,  the  armies 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  General  Blucher  were  divided 
into  two  Avings.  The  former,  under  Bernadette,  consist¬ 
ing  of  his  OAvn  troops,  with  Langeron’s  Russians  from 
Blucher’s  army,  having  crossed  the  Partha,  was  to  advance 
from  Taucha  against  Ney  and  Marmont,  who  covered  the 
approach  toLeipsic  by  the  Wittenberg  road;  while  Blucher, 
with  the  corps  of  Sacken  and  York,  Avas  to  remain  on  the 
north  of  that  river,  and  drive  the  enemy  before  him  into 
the  suburbs  of  Leipsic.  Care  had  been  taken  to  distribute 
the  troops  of  the  different  corps  and  nations  in  this^  Cathcart, 
manner  in  order  to  excite  mutual  emulation,  and  divide  Thiers,  xvi. 
equally  either  the  glory  of  triumph  or  the  disgrace  of^e'^/osU 
defeat.  The  entire  forces  of  the  Allies  were  260,000, 
after  taking  into  account  the  heavy  losses  sustained  on 
the  16th,  Avliich  had  been  not  less  than  25,000  men; 
they  had  the  enormous  number  of  1385  guns — fully  600  ihs.’ 
more  than  the  French,  who  had  only  780} 

At  tAvo  in  the  morning,  after  all  his  orders  had  been 
despatched,  Napoleon  mounted  on  horseback,  and  pro- 
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CHAP,  ceeded  towards  the  north,  to  have  a  conference  with 
Marshal  Mej,  in  his  quarters  at  Reudnitz.  He  found 
1813.  the  Marshal  asleep  in  his  tent,  a  trait  characteristic  of 
Napoleon’s  imperturbable  sang  fr old  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

vLfu™Ney  Reuduitz  was  deeply  melancholy ;  the  hori¬ 

zon,  on  every  side  except  the  west,  was  lighted  up  by  the 
bright  flames  of  the  enemy’s  bivouacs ;  they  seemed  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  fire.  The  morning  was  dark  and 
lowering,  with  frequent  gusts  of  rain ;  and  already  frequent 
explosions  towards  Lindenau  told  that  the  retreat  had 
begun,  and  the  destruction  of  the  caissons,  which  could 
not  be  brought  away,  commenced.  The  Emperor  con¬ 
ferred  in  private  with  Marshal  Ney  for  an  hour,  during 
which  he  gave  him  minute  directions  as  to  the  Grand  Park, 
containing  the  whole  reserve  artillery  and  ammunition, 
and  treasure  of  the  army,  which  had  been  left  behind 
between  Diiben  and  Leipsic.  His  orders  were,  if  he 
could  not  get  it  up  so  as  to  join  in  the  retreat,  to  send  it 
back  to  Torgau.  This  done,  the  Emperor  passed  by  the 
suburbs  round  Leipsic,  and  across  the  bridge  of  Lindenau 
to  the  Weissenfels  road,  where  he  saw  General  Bertrand, 
and  gave  him  orders  to  march  to  Weissenfels,  so  as  to 
secure  the  passage  there  over  the  Saale.  After  having 
made  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the  bridges  immediately 
behind  Leipsic,  he  returned  through  the  town,  and  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  before  the  action  commenced,  took 
his  station  on  the  Thonberg,  near  an  ancient  windmill, 
around  which  the  Old  Guard  had  bivouacked.  Here  he 
remained  nearly  the  whole  of  this  eventful  day.  But, 
strange  to  say,  although  he  had  so  recently  visited  the 
bridge  of  Lindenau,  and  evinced  his  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  retreat  by  the  orders  given  to  Bertrand,  he  gave  no 
1  Cathcart  fov  tJie  constviiction  of  any  additional  hridges 

over  the  Elster}  Nay,  when  Colonel  Montfort  of  the 
31 ;  Thiers,  engineers,  struck  with  the  tremendous  danger  of  fighting 
595.  ’  with  a  single  line  of  retreat  in  the  rear,  urged  upon 

Berthier  the  necessity  of  throwing  others  above  and 
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below  that  of  Lindenau,  he  was  met  bj  the  rebuff  that  he  chap. 
should  mind  his  own  business,  and  leave  to  the  Emperor 
the  general  care  of  the  army.  Napoleon’s  conduct  in  this 
particular  is  so  unaccountable,  that  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  ascribe  it  to  judicial  blindness.* 

On  the  other  side,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  attended 
by  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  Sir  Robert  Wil-  Commcncc- 
son,  and  his  whole  staff,  was  on  horseback  at  daybreak,  “attief 
and  rode  to  the  plain  around  Gossa,  where  he  was  met 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  suite.  The  opposing  so¬ 
vereigns  were  now  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  sepa¬ 
rated  at  first  by  about  three  miles.  At  nine  o’clock,  as 
the  guns  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  heard 
from  the  north,  the  columns  of  Schwartzenberg  began  to 
move.  They  had  a  considerable  distance  to  march  before 
they  encountered  any  serious  opposition,  the  tirailleurs  of 
the  French  retreating  as  the  heavy  columns  of  the  Allies 
approached  them.  About  ten,  however,  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  steady  lines  and  imposing  columns  which, 
extending  from  Dolitz  through  Probstheyda  to  Stotteritz, 
presented  an  apparently  impenetrable  barrier.  Not  less 
magnificent  was  the  approach  of  the  Allied  army.  “  In¬ 
describably  awful  was  the  spectacle  which  their  advance 
afforded  to  the  agitated  multitude  which  thronged  the 
steeples  of  Leipsic.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
ground  was  covered  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men 
and  horses,  long  deep  masses  marked  the  march  of  the 
infantry,  dazzling  lines  of  light  darted  from  the  helmets 
of  the  cavalry ;  the  glancing  of  the  bayonets  in  the  rays 

*  “  Le  colonel  du  g<5nie  Montfort,  qui  remplacjait  le  Gdndral  Rogniat  parti  pour 
Weissenfels,  avait  dtd  extremement  frappd  de  la  difficultd  de  faire  ddfiler  toute 
I’armde  par  un  seul  pont  d’une  immense  longueur,  celui  qui  va  de  Leipsic  h, 

Lindenau.  II  avait  done  proposd  au  Prince  Berthier  de  jeter,  au-dessus  ou 
au-dessous,  d’autx’es  ponts  secondaires,  qui  serviraient  au  passage  de  I’infanteide, 
afin  de  rdserver  la  chaussde  principale  ^  I’artillerie,  h,  la  cavalerie,  aux  bagages. 

Soit  que  Berthier,  tout  plein  encore  de  la  peine  qu’on  avait  eue  h.  parler  de 
retraite  a  Napoldon,  n’osat  pas  lui  en  parler  de  nouveau,  soit  (ce  qui  est  plus 
probable),  qu’il  etit  I’liabitude  invdtdrde  d’attendre  tout  de  sa  prdvoyance,  il 
repoussa  le  colonel,  en  lui  disant  qu’il  fallait  savoir  exdcuter  les  ordres  de 
I’Empereur,  mais  n’avoir  pas  la  prdtentiou  de  les  devancer,” — Thiers,  xvi.  595. 
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of  the  sun  sparkled  like  the  crests  of  foam  on  a  troubled 
ocean,  while  a  confused  murmur  from  their  ranks,  and  the 
rolling  of  a  thousand  guns,  sounded  like  the  roar  of  a 
distant  cataract.^^  But  as  the  enemy  drew  nigh  these 
appearances  changed ;  the  quick  rattle  of  the  light  troops 
1  odei.  74,  engaged  in  front  on  both  sides  was  interrupted  at  inter- 
by  the  heavy  booming  of  cannon  ;  and  as  the  Allied 
approached  nearer  the  whole  plain  became  enve- 
402.  '  ’  loped  in  smoke,  and  one  incessant  roar,  succeeding  to  the 
single  reports,  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  field.^ 
The  Allied  left,  under  Prince  Hesse  Homburg,  first 
th  Air  action  as  it  advanced  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

their  left  at  Pleisse  towards  Hosen  and  Dolitz.  Bianchi  led  the  first 
line,  Weissenwolf  the  second,  and  they  were  stoutly 
opposed  by  Augereau  and  Poniatowski,  the  latter  of 
whom,  as  the  just  reward  of  his  distinguished  valour,  had 
been  made  a  marshal  of  France  on  the  preceding  day  by 
Napoleon.  Both  these  villages  were  carried  after  an 
hour’s  hard  fighting  by  the  Austrians ;  but  at  Dosen  Prince 
Hesse  Homburg  received  a  wound  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  field,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Bianchi  in  the 
command.  A  large  body  of  Kellermann’s  cavalry  was  de¬ 
spatched  by  Napoleon  from  his  central  position  on  the 
Thonberg,  which  at  first  had  some  success ;  but  Colloredo 
coming  up  with  the  Austrian  reserve  restored  the  combat ; 
and  the  Allies,  pursuing  their  advantage,  gained  a  mile  of 
ground,  penetrating  to  Connewitz,  abreast  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  position  on  the  Thonberg,  and  threatening  to  drive 
back  the  French  right  to  the  very  gates  of  Leipsic.  Se¬ 
riously  alarmed  at  this  advance,  Napoleon  sent  a  division 
of  the  Guard,  wuth  some  of  its  artillery,  under  Oudinot, 
which  took  the  Austrians  in  flank,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
Poniatowski  and  Augereau,  having  rallied  and  established 
m-’Srs,  themselves  in  some  strong  ground  behind  a  streamlet  near 
6oo;^c?ath.  Cappclle,  opposed  a  fierce  resistance.^  As  Bianchi  had 
the  French  Guard  close  upon  his  right  flank,  he  saw  that 
any  farther  advance  would  be  hazardous,  and,  satisfied 
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with  the  advantage  he  had  gained,  established  himself  in  chap. 
front  of  Connewitz,  where  he  remained  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  day.  I8i3. 

By  this  retreat  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French,  Probs- 

®  .  .  49. 

theyda  became  the  head  of  a  salient  angle,  which  pro-  Desperate 

jected  as  it  were  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  battle.  pSthey- 
Between  that  and  Stotteritz,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
was  the  decisive  point,  and  it  was  there  that  the  main 
efforts  of  the  Allies  were  directed.  The  ground,  however, 
was  extremely  strong ;  for  each  of  these  villages  was 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  which  swept  by  a  cross  fire 
the  whole  intervening  space ;  and  between  the  two  was 
placed  a  long  line  of  guns,  with  strong  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  between  their  interstices,  which  seemed  to  bid 
defiance  to  any  attack,  however  formidable.  Immediately 
behind  the  second  line  stood,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Thonberg,  the  dense  masses  of  the  Guard,  overshadowed 
by  their  huge  sable  plumes,  ready  to  succour  any  part  of 
the  line  which  might  require  it.  Napoleon  himself  re¬ 
mained  there,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  rear  of 
Probstheyda,  during  nearly  the  whole  action.  The  posi¬ 
tion,  flanked  by  the  two  villages,  was  defended  by  80,000 
men,  the  very  flower  of  the  French  army,  and  400  pieces 
of  cannon,  crowded  into  them  and  an  intervening  distance 
of  about  a  mile.  It  seemed  too  strong  to  be  forced  by 
any  power  :  but  the  supports  and  reserves  of  the  Allies 
having  come  up,  and  the  cannonade  to  the  north  showing 
that  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  now  fully  en¬ 
gaged,  orders  were  given  for  the  central  column  to  com¬ 
mence  the  assault  of  Probstheyda.  This  order  was  instantly 
and  enthusiastically  obeyed.  Under  cover  of  a  tremen-  34^36!  Fain, 
dous  and  concentrated  fire  of  artillery,  sent  over  the  heads  vaudAl  ’ 
of  the  attacking  columns,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia  and  General  Pirsch,  which  had  soli- 
cited  and  obtained  the  post  of  honour,  swiftly  advanced  87L874  *; 
up  the  slope  leading  to  the  village,  which  formed  a  natural  goo,  cbi. 
glacis,  as  if  made  for  DrouoFs  guns.^  The  terrible  dis- 
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CHAP,  charge  of  grape  at  first  staggered  the  Prussians  ;  but  being 
reinforced,  they  returned  with  redoubled  yigour,  and,  rush- 
1813.  ing  forward,  entered  Probstheyda  at  a  run,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  half  the  village. 

Seeing  the  key  of  his  position  all  but  wrested  from 
Probstheyda  him  hy  this  desperate  assault,  Napoleon  descended  from 
by  the  the  Thonberg,  and  in  person  led  the  Old  Guard  up  to  tlie 
rear  of  Probstheyda.  The  sight  of  the  w^ell-knowii  bear¬ 
skin  caps,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor  s  presence, 
restored  the  combat  in  that  quarter.  Victor,  supported  by 
Lauriston,  went  fiercely  on,  and  the  Prussians  were  driven 
out  of  the  village,  and  desperately  cut  up  by  discharges 
from  Drouot’s  guns,  which  played  upon  them  as  they  fell 
back.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  bloody  repulse.  Prince 
Augustus  and  General  Pirsch  re-formed  their  troops  in  the 
plain,  and,  supported  by  the  remainder  of  Kleist’s  corps 
and  a  division  of  Wittgenstein’s  men,  again  and  again  I'e- 
turned  to  the  charge.  Despite  all  their  gallantry,  however, 
they  w'ere  unable  to  establish  themselves  in  the  village,  the 
defenders  of  which  w^ere  so  actively  fed  by  Victor  and  Lau¬ 
riston  with  reinforcements  as  the  original  ones  were  struck 


down,  that  it  became  evident  that  by  no  possible  exertions 
could  they  be  driven  out.  Probstheyda  was  soon  in  flames 
in  every  part,  and  continued  to  burn  fiercely,  amidst  a  tre- 
1  Thiers, xvi.  Biendous  fire  from  both  sides,  till  night ;  but  the  invincible 
Cath^Si  soldiers  of  Lauriston  and  Victor  still  maintained  their 
.^^2’  Vaud.  ground  amidst  the  conflagration.  More  than  once  the  vil- 

i«  jui.0  9  «j  oni« 

PI  hands  of  the  assailants  ;  but  they  always 

402.  ’  ’  rallied  on  the  Old  Guard,  which  stood  behind,  and  night 
found  them  still  in  possession  of  the  smoking  ruins.^ 

It  had  been  arranged  that  during  this  desperate  con- 
Contest  flict  in  Probstheyda,  Benningsen  should,  on  being  sup- 
Siotteritz.  ported  in  flank  by  the  Crown  Prince,  have  assailed  Stot- 
teritz  in  front  and  flank.  The  Russians  were  on  their  ground 
in  good  time,  and  ready  for  the  attack  ;  but  the  Crown 
Prince,  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  did  not  make  his 
appearance  till  three  o’clock,  and  as  the  attacking  force 
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before  liis  arrival  consisted  only  of  Ziethen’s  Prussians  chap. 
and  Klenaus  Austrians,  who  had  been  sorely  weakened 
in  the  battle  of  the  16th,  and  as  Drouot’s  guns  from  isis. 
Probstheyda  took  the  attacking  columns  in  flank,  no  seri¬ 
ous  impression  was  there  made  on  Macdonald’s  men.  There 
was,  however,  a  severe  cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry  kept 
up  on  both  sides  ;  but  no  great  results  followed  in  that 
quarter,  both  parties  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  fight  which 
now  raged  around  them  in  every  direction.  The  Crown 
Prince  had  made  so  long  a  circuit  in  crossing  the  Partha,  S/eoY''* 
having  gone  round  by  Taucha,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
come  up  till  the  conflict  was  all  but  decided:  and  when  he 
did  appear,  the  Prussians  were  as  usual  in  front,  and  the  Vaud.i.2i5. 
Swedes  in  the  rear.^  * 

While  this  was  going  on  to  the  south  of  Leipsic,  an 
action  fraught  with  an  unprecedented  catastrophe  had  Operations 
occurred  to  the  north-east  of  that  town.  It  had  been  and  deser- 
arranged  at  a  conference  held  at  eight  in  the  morning  saL'ifsf  ^ 
between  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  Russian 
corps  of  Langeron,  which  belonged  to  the  Army  of  Silesia, 
should  for  that  day  act  under  the  orders  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  it  was  only  on  that  condition  that  he  agreed 
to  take  a  part  in  the  attack.  This  corps,  accordingly, 
passed  the  Partha,  near  Mockau,  early  in  the  forenoon ; 
and  Woronzoff,  who  commanded  Winzingerode’s  advanced- 
guard,  crossed  somewhat  higher  up  the  river  early  in  the 
afternoon,  an  hour  before  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  appeared  on  the  high  grounds  in  front  of 
Taucha.  Upon  seeing  so  formidable  a  force  accumulating 
in  his  front,  Ney,  who  commanded  there,  took  up  a  defen¬ 
sive  position,  causing  Marmont’s  corps  to  form  between 
Schonfeld  and  Sellershausen,  Reynier  s  to  occupy  Pauns- 

*  “  Quant  h  Bernadotte,  executant  un  long  circuit  pour  traverser  la  Partha  le 
'plus  loin  possible  des  Fran^ais,  il  6taitalle  la  franchir  d,  Taucha,  Qtles  Prussiens 
en  tHe,  s’etait  avanc6  en  face  de  Eeynier  par  Heiterblick.  .  .  .  Benningsen,  • 
oppose  h  notre  gauche  qui  de  Probstheyda  remontait  au  nord  jusqu’h  Leipsic, 
avait  essaye  d’aborder  Melckau,  mais  moins  hardiment  que  Schwartzenberg, 
parce  qu’il  attendait  Bernadotte  et  Blucher  avant  de  s’engager  sdrieusement.” 

— Thiers,  xvi,  603,  604. 
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CHAP,  dorf,  and  keeping  liis  own  under  Souham  in  reserve. 

He  w^as  with  reason  very  apprehensive  of  the  Saxons,  w  ho 
1813.  formed  a  large  part  of  Reynier  s  force,  consisting  of  no  less 
than  eleven  battalions  of  infantry,  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  who  openly 
threatened  to  desert  when  the  Allies  approached.  For 
this  reason,  he  placed  the  division  Durutte  close  behind, 
professedly  to  support,  really  to  coerce  them.  They  w^ere, 
however,  in  secret  communication  with  the  leading  officers 
of  Bernadotte’s  staff ;  and  no  sooner  did  they  see  the 
ensigns  of  that  general  than  they  deserted  in  a  body — 
the  cavalry  first,  next  the  infantry,  and  at  last  the  artillery. 
The  division  Durutte  having  made  some  movements  as  if 
to  restrain  them,  the  gunners  turned  their  pieces  at  once 
on  their  former  comrades,  and  having  thus  checked  their 
advance,  got  clear  off.  Marshal  Marmont,  seeing  them 
approaching  so  near  to  the  enemy’s  lines,  at  first  thought 
they  were  carried  aw^ay  by  their  military  ardour,  and 
hastened  to  the  spot  to  restrain  them.  But  he  was  soon 
undeceived  upon  seeing  that  the  Allies  did  not  fire,  and 
hearing  the  loud  cheers  with  which  they  were  received  in 
the  hostile  ranks.  This  unparalleled  event,  so  frightful  a 
.  breach  of  military  faith,  yet  so  natural  in  men  constrained 
605^606j  to  fight  against  their  country,  occasioned  a  great  gap  in 
335  ;’Marm.  the  French  line  of  defence  in  this  quarter,  and  pushed  to 

V  292  293*  .  .  ^  . 

odei.  ii.  24.’  extremities  the  brave  and  faithful  men  who,  against  forces 
triple  their  own,  still  sought  to  maintain  it.^  * 

This  important  event  rendered  an  immediate  retreat  of 
Action\e-  the  troops  in  advance  near  Paunsdorf  necessary.  Reynier  s 
MaTmontf’  corps,  DOW  reduced  to  the  single  division  of  Durutte, 
SmaTo’rte^  threatened  on  the  right  by  Bubna  from  the  Grand  Army, 
with  whom  they  had  been  long  engaged,  and  on  the  left 
by  Bulow  from  that  of  the  Prince  Royal,  which  was  coming 


*  “  Huit  jours  aupai’avant,  I’Empereur,  passant  en  revue  les  Saxes,  leur 
avait  dit  que  ceux  qui  ne  voulaient  plus  combattre  pour  nous  etaient  libres  de 
quitter  le  service.” — Odeleben,  ii.  24;  Biqnon,  xii.  406.  If  this  be  true,  it  ag¬ 
gravates  much  the  guilt  of  the  Saxon  defection. 
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up,  was  compelled  to  give  ground  and  retire  to  Sellers-  chap. 
hausen.  Nej  no  sooner  heard  of  the  disaster  than  he  sent 
Delmas’s  division  from  his  own  corps  to  reinforce  Durutte, 
while  Marmont,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  drew  back  his  right,  but  maintained  his  left  in  Schon- 
feld,  which  was  held  as  resolutely  as  Probsthejda  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  field.  The  contest  for  the  possession 
of  this  beautiful  village  was  most  desperate.  Seven  times 
it  was  taken  by  Blucher,  who  assaulted  it  with  Langeron^s 
veterans,  and  as  often  it  was  retaken  by  the  dauntless 
grenadiers  of  Lagrange,  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
defence.  At  length  Ney  reinforced  the  defenders  by  the 
division  Ricard,  from  Souham^s  corps,  and  the  village,  the 
theatre  of  so  much  bloodshed,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French.  But  in  other  parts  of  this  portion  of  the  field 
of  battle  they  were  not  equally  successful.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  who  was  with  the  Prince  RoyaUs  staff,  persuaded 
him  to  send  Captain  Bogue  with  the  English  rocket  brigade, 
which  had  recently  arrived  from  Woolwich,  to  aid  in  the 
attack  of  the  enemy’s  squares,  which,  after  abandoning 
Sellershausen,were  slowly  and  steadily  retiring  in  the  plain 
between  it  and  Schonfeld.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
this  formidable  weapon  of  modern  war  had  been  seen  in 
Europe,  *  and  the  effect  was  almost  like  magic.  “  After 
the  first  fire,  the  square,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “delivered 
themselves  up  as  if  panic-struck.”  The  results  would  have 
been  still  more  serious  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  large 
body  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  which, 
despatched  by  Napoleon,  arrived  at  the  gallop,  and,  by 
their  rapid  fire  and  headlong  charges,  arrested  in  some 
degree  the  progress  of  the  victors.  Orders  now  arrived 
from  headquarters  to  suspend  the  advance  at  all  points, 
and  continue  the  battle  only  by  a  general  cannonade.  This 
was  immediately  obeyed  everywhere  excepting  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Schonfeld,  which  Blucher  commanded  Langeron 

*  It  was  brought  into  use  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  passage  of  the 
Adour,  in  February  1814. 
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at  all  hazards  to  retake  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
brave  Russian  led  on  the  attack,  and  after  a  desperate 
struggle  it  was  finally  carried  at  six  at  night,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  their  hands  till  morning.''^  On  other  points 
the  cannonade  continued  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
darkness,  by  preventing  any  further  aim,  put  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  and  Bernadotte  established  his  headquarters  at 
Paunsdorf  during  the  night ;  while  Blucher,  whose  army 
was  reduced  to  half  its  number  by  the  detachment  of  Lan- 
geron’s  corps  to  the  Prince  Royal,  after  an  obstinate  con¬ 
flict  to  the  north  of  the  Partha,  drove  the  enemy  entirely 
into  Leipsic,  and  his  troops  passed  the  night  in  the  suburbs 
close  to  the  walls.^ 

By  the  effect  of  these  successes,  the  situation  of  the 
French  was  rendered  to  the  last  degree  perilous;  and  it 
was  universally  felt  in  both  armies  that  another  such  day 
would  complete  the  destruction  of  their  whole  force.  They 
had  fought  in  a  semicircle,  nearly  a  league  within  that  on 
which  they  had  stood  during  the  battle  of  the  1 6th,  but 
even  that  interior  circle  had  now  been  broken  in  at  several 
points,  and  at  all  considerably  forced  back.  It  was  true 
that  in  the  centre  Probstheyda  and  Stotteritz  still  remained 
in  the  hands  of  their  invincible  defenders,  but  on  each 
flank  much  ground,  and  many  important  positions,  had 
been  lost.  On  the  Allied  left,  Dolitz  was  in  the  hands  of 


*  Marmont  says  that  Schonfeld  finally  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
^‘Pendant  ce  temps,”  says  he,  “les  attaques  sur  Schonfeld  succedaient,  et  ie 
beau  et  grand  village  fut  pris  et  repris  sept  fois.  Jamais  I’ennemi  ne  parvient 
a  s’en  emparer  completement.  Les  troupes  de  ma  deuxieme  division  et  im 
detachement  de  la  troisieme  eurent  la  gloire  de  cette  defence  hdroique.  Elies 
comptaient  pour  rien  le  nombre  de  leurs  ennemis  et  soutenirent  le  combat  pres 
de  huit  heures.  A  la  fin  de  la  journ^e,  mon  artillerie  4tant  entierement  de- 
montee,  ou  sans  munitions,  et  I’ennemi  s’etant  tellement  rapproch^  avec  la 
siennes,qu’il  n’y  avait  plus  moyen  d’y  tenir,  ines  troupes  firent  un  leger  mouve- 
ment  en  arri^re;  mais  I’artillerie  du  troisieme  corps  etant  venue  h  notre  secours 
ainsi  que  la  division  Ricard,  le  village  de  Schonfeld  fut  repris  une  huiti^me  fois, 
et  ainsi  finit  cette  malheureuse  mais  glorieuse  journde.” — Marmont,  v.  294. 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  was  on  the  spot,  says  it  was  finally  taken  just  before 
dark  by  Langeron  (Londonderry,  173);  and  Sir  George  Cathcart  sa3-s  the 
same.  “  When  Bidow  attacked  Paunsdorf,  Langeron  carried  Schonfeld,  and 
Ney  retired  upon  his  position  towards  Reudnitz.”^ — Cathcart,  336. 
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the  Austrians,  and  the  French  right  had  been  forced  back 
a  league  to  Connewitz;  while,  on  the  Allied  right,  Sellers- 
hausen,  Paunsdorf,  and  Schbnfeld  had  been  conquered 
hy  their  forces;  the  line  had  been  forced  back  two  miles; 
and  Blucher,  from  beyond  the  Partha,  in  their  rear,  was 
at  the  gates  of  Leipsic.  Nothing  in  modern  war  had  been 
seen  like  the  fire  of  artillery  which  followed  the  suspension 
of  the  infantry  attacks  along  the  whole  line.  Two  thousand 
guns,  of  which  1300  were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  700 
on  that  of  the  French,  were  on  either  line  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  without  moving  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  with 
the  utmost  vigour  till  dark.  The  scene  is  thus  described 
by  an  eyewitness  :  ‘‘  The  cannonade  and  skirmishing  of 
advanced  posts  in  all  quarters  did  not  cease  till  after  dark, 
and  at  the  time  the  Emperor  left  the  ground  the  confla¬ 
gration  of  thirteen  villages  or  large  farms  marked  the  field 
of  battle.  Along  this  line,  from  Connewitz  to  Schbnfeld, 
which  formed  a  semicircle  of  about  six  English  miles,  the 
three  great  armies  of  the  Allies  were  for  the  first  time 
united  and  placed  in  juxtaposition,  as  well  as  in  contact 
with  the  enemy,  along  their  whole  front.  Now  also  the 
Allied  chiefs,  for  the  first  time,  became  confident  that  a 
complete  and  signal  defeat  must  on  the  following  day 
reward  their  exertions,  and  decide  the  final  issue  of  the  ^  Cathcart, 

•  337  338  ‘ 

campaign  in  their  favour.  Blucher,  convinced  that  a  general  xhiers,  xb. 
pursuit  would  be  the  order  for  the  next  day,  caused  the  Suf  ’34. 
corps  of  D’York  to  commence  its  march  on  Halle  and 
Merseburof.  The  whole  army  bivouacked  for  the  night  on 

^  °  296 ;  Die 

the  ground  on  wdiich  they  had  fought;  the  Prince  Royal ^rosse 
made  Paunsdorf  his  headquarters,  and  the  Emperor  of  897-900.’ 
Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  retired  to  sleep  at  Rbtha.^^^ 

Napoleon,  on  his  side,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  retreat, 
and  towards  evening  he  had  given  orders  to  that  effect.  Napoieon  on 
Bertrand,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard 
under  his  orders,  had  succeeded  in  driving  Giulay,  who^'^^^^'^* 
was  opposed  to  him  in  the  meadows  beyond  the  Pleisse, 
before  him,  and  opened  the  road  to  Weissenfels;  and 
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CHAP,  towards  evening  the  baggage  and  carriages  of  the  army 
began  to  defile  in  that  direction.  Blucher,  who  got  word 
1813.  of  what  was  going  on,  immediately  sent  intimation  to 
Schwartzenberg  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  a  retreat, 
and  dispositions  were  made  in  all  the  Allied  armies  to 
renew  the  conflict  on  the  following  morning,  and  complete 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Till  eight  o’clock  Napoleon 
remained  in  his  position  on  the  Thonberg,  surrounded  by 
his  marshals.  Little  was  said  in  the  sad  and  melancholy 
circle.  The  troops  had  fought  with  surpassing  heroism 
and  devotion,  but  there  was  no  concealing  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  overpowered,  and  that,  if  they  remained 
where  they  were  another  day,  total  ruin  might  be  antici¬ 
pated.  The  position  of  the  enemy  threatening  to  surround 
them  on  either  side;  the  dreadful  circle  of  bivouac  fires 
which  bounded  the  horizon  on  the  east,  south,  and  north ; 
the  dead  and  the  dying  who  lay  around  them,  told  but  too 
plainly  at  what  a  price  the  position  had  been  maintained 
during  the  day.  But  the  statement  of  the  engineer  and 
artillery  officers  was  still  more  alarming.  They  reported 
that  above  200,000  cannon-shot  had  been  expended  in  the 
two  preceding  battles ;  that  only  16,000  remained;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  renew  the  contest  without  30,000 
additional  troops,  and  some  hundred  caissons  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Neither  could  be  obtained;  for  the  last  sabre  and 
bayonet  had  been  brought  up  during  the  day,  and  the 
grand  park  of  ammunition  which  had  been  deposited  at 
Torgau,  and  had  set  out  to  join  the  Grand  Army,  had  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  Bluchers  army,  and  been 
obliged  to  retreat  to  that  fortress.  During  this  conference, 
big  with  the  fate  of  Europe,  Napoleon,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  and  having  already  taken  his  resolution,  fell  asleep 
in  his  chair,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  his  hands  negli¬ 
gently  hanging  by  his  side.  His  generals  kept  a  respectful 
silence,  but  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  awoke  with  a 
start,  and  said,  ‘‘  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  '?  ”  Soon, 
however,  recovering  his  recollection,  he  gave  directions  for 
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a  retreat ;  and,  leaving  liis  position  on  the  Thonberg,  re-  chap. 
turned  to  Leipsic,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  dictating  orders  to  his  different  marshals,  and  the  i8i3. 
commanders  of  the  fortresses,  which  were  to  be  now  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  own  resources.  Soon  after  daybreak  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  inconso-g^^g^^Y'* 
lable  at  these  disasters,  to  the  effect  that  he  relinquished 
his  treaties,  and  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  consult  his  own  ii.  43o,  m. 
advantage  in  the  course  which  he  should  pursue.^ 

But  then  appeared  in  the  clearest  manner  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  extraordinary  omission  of  Napoleon*  in  re-  Immense 
gard  to  his  line  of  retreat.  “  There  was  not  a  moment  to  ^nrocS- 
lose,”  says  Marshal  Marmont,  “  in  commencing  our  retreat,  thTs^gie 
rendered  difficult  by  the  peculiar  position  of  Leipsic,  the  Jj-eau^the 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  agglomeration  of  so  ^'rench. 
many  corps  d’armee,  and  the  defiles  which  they  had  to 
pass.  Numerous  bridges  should  have  been  thrown  over 
the  Elster  to  give  the  infantry  the  means  of  crossing  at 
once  in  several  columns  abreast,  while  the  chaussee  was 
left  free  to  the  artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  equipages; 
blit  not  one  had  been  made.  The  etat-major  had  not 
received  any  orders  on  the  subject,  and  had  not  even 
thouglit  of  it.  One  would  have  thought  that  officers  would 
have  been  appointed  to  superintend,  during  the  night,  the 
passage  of  the  artillery,  and  the  regular  march  of  that 


*  In  this  memorable  and  decisive  battle,  although  the  preponderance  of 
force,  upon  the  whole,  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  yet  in  the  contest  to 
the  south  of  Leipsic,  from  Connewitz  to  Stotteritz,  where  Napoleon  commanded 
in  person,  the  opposing  hosts  were  very  nearly  equal.  Deducting  Bertrand’s 
corps  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Guard  which  were  sent  across  the  Elster, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Giulay’s  corps  which  was  opposed  to  them,  on  the  other, 
there  remained  about  240,000  of  the  Allies  to  150,000  of  the  French — a  great 
superiority  doubtless,  but  not  so  much  so  as  would  at  first  appear,  as  the  Swedes, 
20,000  strong,  were  never  brought  up  by  the  Crown  Prince  at  all,  and  Bulow’s 
corps  did  not  come  into  action  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  “  As  regards  the 
army  of  Murat  and  Napoleon’s  Guard,  they  will  be  found  to  amount  to  some¬ 
where  about  96,800  men;  while,  if  we  deduct  the  25,000  men  of  Benningsen 
and  Bubna,  who  were  held  in  check  and  neutralised  by  Ney  in  consequence 
of  the  non-arrival  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  the  army  of  Schwartzeuberg  imme¬ 
diately  opposed  to  Murat’s  command  amounted  to  no  more  than  104,000 — a 
superiority  of  only  8000  men.” — Cathcart,  333. 
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CHAP,  immense  materiel.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  ordered. 
The  carriages,  placed  in  three  or  four  parallel  columns 
on  the  boulevards  of  Leipsic,  finding  it  impossible  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  want  of  order,  the  soldiers  with  them  lay  down 
and  slept  all  night  beside  their  vehicles,  and  everything 
was  in  confusion  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  Possession 
should  have  been  taken  of  the  suburbs  of  the  towm  to 
retard  as  long  as  possible  the  entrance  of  the  enemy^s 
columns,  and  leave  time  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery 
and  caissons ;  but  no  previous  reconnaissance  having  been 
made,  none  of  us  knew  the  localities,  the  points  to  occupy, 
the  issues  to  guard.  The  gardens,  too,  which  surrounded 
Leipsic  rendered  the  defence  difficult.  The  troops  being 
unable  to  circulate  freely  and  move  from  one  point  to 
another,  the  enemy  in  that  labyrinth  easily  found  places 
wherein  to  penetrate.  Once  any  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
got  in,  terror  and  disorder  took  possession  of  our  troops, 
and  all  defence  became  impossible.”^ 

Napoleon  had  a  melancholy  interview  with  the  King 
of  Saxony  early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th.  He  left 

\^iG\v  of*  ^ 

poleon  and  him  fi  •ee  to  do  as  he  pleased  ;  and  on  his  expressing  a 
Saxony.^  wisli  to  remain,  he  desired  him  to  make  what  terms  he 
could,  but  in  an  especial  manner  recommended  the 
wounded  to  his  care.  He  then  caused  a  Saxon  bat¬ 
talion,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  to 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  King’s  abode,  to  afford  some 
sort  of  protection  during  the  first  moments  of  the  assault, 
and  after  taking  leave  of  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  on  the  rode  to  Lindenau. 
He  soon  found  the  street  impassable  from  the  crowds 
of  soldiers  and  confusion  of  guns  and  carriages  which 
blocked  up  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  he  at  length  only 
made  his  way  through  by  turning  to  the  left  and  tra¬ 
versing  a  garden  almost  alone.  As  he  crossed  the  Elster 
ii  432, 4;;3 ;  on  reaching  Lindenau,  he  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
411.  mined,  ready  to  be  blown  up  wdien  the  last  of  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Leipsic  had  crossed  over.^ 


1  Marm.  v 

29(),  297. 


57. 

Last  inter- 
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No  sooner  were  tlie  Allies  aware,  from  what  they  chap. 
learned  was  going  on  inside  the  town,  that  the  French 
were  preparing  for  a  retreat  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
than  the  most  active  preparations  were  made  to  press  PrepaL 
on  and  capture  all  such,  at  least,  as  still  remained  in  as^'sauu 
Leipsic.  During  the  night  a  considerable  number  had 
filed  through  ;  the  entire  Guards  and  reserve  cavalry, 
with  the  corps  of  Victor,  Augereau,  Bertrand,  and  part 
of  that  of  Souham,  were  already  over  the  marshes,  and 
tliey  brought  with  them  6000  Austrian  prisoners,  made 
in  the  battle  of  Dresden — a  deplorable  remnant  of  pride, 
for  they  took  the  place  of  as  many  French  soldiers  wdio 
might  have  been  preserved  to  defend  their  country. 

About  80,000  men  of  all  arms  had  in  this  manner  got 
off ;  but  in  such  confusion,  and  the  regiments  so  inter¬ 
mingled,  as  amounted  to  entire  disorganisation.  But  the 
entire  corps  of  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Lauriston,  Reynier, 
and  half  Souham’s,  with  the  artillery  of  the  Young  Guard, 
and  the  remains  of  Poniatowski’s  Poles,  now  reduced  to 
2700,  in  all  36,000  men,  with  100  guns,  remained  in  the 
town,  which  they  had  orders  to  defend  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  making  use  of  it  as  a  great  bridge-head,  to  gain 
time  for  the  remainder  of  the  army  with  the  artillery  and 
carriages  to  pass  over.  Marmont  charged  the  remains 
of  ReynieFs  corps  and  Dombrowski’s  division  with  the 
defence  of  the  northern  suburb,  called  that  of  Halle, 
which  was  threatened  by  Blucher,  while  he  took  post 
with  his  own  corps  and  part  of  Souham’s  to  guard  the 
eastern  suburb  and  Hinter-Thor,  assailed  by  six  Swedish 
battalions,  which  Bernadotte  had  now  for  the  first  time 
hrought  into  action ;  and  Macdonald,  whose  corps  had 
suffered  comparatively  little,  with  the  weak  remnants  of 
those  of  Lauriston  and  Poniatowski,  defended  the  south¬ 
ern  front  of  the  town,  and  the  barriers  of  Grimma,  Sand, 
Windmuhlen,  and  Pegau,  against  whicli  the  main  body 
of  Schwartzenberg’s  army  was  advancing.  About  nine 
o’clock,  at  the  very  time  when  Napoleon  was  taking  leave 
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Storming  of 
Leipsic. 


of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
King  of  Prussia,  with  their  whole  suites,  mounted  their 
liorses  and  rode  forward  towards  the  town.  They  soon 
came  to  Probstheyda,  the  scene  of  so  tremendous  a  con¬ 
flict  on  tlie  preceding  day.  “  It  would  be  difficult,^^  says 
an  eyewitness,  “to  describe  the  state  in  which  we  found 
that  village  as  we  rode  through  it.  The  heaps  of  dead 
and  dying  in  the  streets  and  lanes  were  evidence  of  a 
gallant  defence,  and  the  burnt  carcasses  of  men  and 
horses  occasioned  by  the  general  conflagration,  from  which 
their  wounds  had  probably  prevented  their  escape,  formed, 
indeed,  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
sovereigns  did  not  remain  long  to  contemplate  so  painful 
a  scene,  but,  riding  onward,  the  Emperor  arrived  at  the 
windmill  hill  that  had  been  Napoleon’s  station  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  he  halted  there  some  time,  as  it  was 
not  above  a  mile  from  the  suburb  about  to  be  attacked, 
and  afforded  a  panoramic  view  of  the  whole  combined 
operation.”  ^ 

Imagination  could  conceive  no  more  magnificent  and 
heart-stirring  scene  than  here  presented  itself.  On  all 
sides  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  preceded  or  covered  by  a 
tremendous  artillery,  were  pressing  forward  to  the  assault 
of  the  devoted  city.  A  thousand  guns,  arranged  in  a 
vast  semicircle  about  a  mile  from  the  walls,  kept  up 
an  incessant  fire  on  the  buildings,  which  were  soon  in 
flames  in  several  places.  Under  cover  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  discharge,  the  troops  on  all  sides  rushed  forward 
to  the  assault.  Sacken  was  twice  repulsed  by  Reynier 
from  the  Halle  suburb  on  the  Partha ;  but  at  length,  by 
the  aid  of  Langeron,  he  forced  his  w^ay  in,  and,  crossing 
the  bridge  in  the  face  of  two  guns  discharging  grape,  his 
columns  rushed  down  the  main  street,  spreading  terror 
and  dismay  into  the  centre  of  the  city.  About  the  same 
time  Billow,  supported  by  six  Swedish  battalions,  after 
two  repulses,  forced  from  Marmont  the  gate  of  Ilinter- 
Thor,  and  commenced  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  French, 
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’svlio  still  occupied  tlie  windows  of  tlie  houses  on  the  side  chap. 
of  the  Grand  Army.  Benningsen  penetrated  the  barrier 
of  Grimma ;  Kleist  and  Wittgenstein  stormed  those  of  isis. 
Sand  and  WindmUhlen  ;  and  Hesse  Homburg  won  that 
of  Began  looking  to  the  south.  On  all  sides  the  Allied 
troops,  amidst  a  ceaseless  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
drowned  at  times  by  the  cheers  of  the  men,  came  rushing, 
with  the  irresistible  force  of  a  torrent  which  had  burst  its 
banks,  into  the  town.  At  this  moment  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions  were  heard  near  the  Lindenau  gate,  whicli  spread 
alarm  tlirough  the  city.  They  arose  from  the  blowing  up 
of  a  number  of  powder-waggons  which  the  drivers,  de¬ 
spairing  of  effecting  a  passage  through  the  throng,  them¬ 
selves  sacrificed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  panic  now  became  universal.  On  all 
sides  the  troops  in  the  town  rushed  towards  the  Lindenau 
gate,  the  sole  exit  left.  Marshal  Marmont  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  get  through  the  crowd,  and  he  would  have 
been  trampled  under  foot,  or  left  behind  and  made  i  Marm.  v. 
prisoner,  but  for  some  officers  of  his  corps  who,  recog- 
nising  him  in  the  tumult,  placed  him  in  their  midst, 
hewed  a  way  through  the  throng  with  their  sabres,  and 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  horse  into  the  living  stream,  Cath.  345, 

C'  ^5  "  34G  *  Join 

by  which  he  was  swept  over  to  the  other  side  of  theiv.  480,48i. 
bridge.^ ''' 

What  rendered  the  pressure  at  this  point  so  extreme, 
was  that  the  north  and  south  boulevards,  and  the  great 

*  “  Le  desordre  dtait  partout.  L’encombrement  cause  par  les  voitures  sur 
les  boulevards,  I’affluence  de  ceux  qui  se  retiraient,  empecberent  aucune  for¬ 
mation  ni  aucune  disposition.  Enfin  la  terreur  emporta  tout  le  moude. 

L’on  jugera  de  ses  efFets  quand  on  saura  qu’il  y  aun  boulevard  circulaire  entre 
la  ville  et  les  faubourgs,  et  que  les  troupes  se  retiraient  a  la  fois  par  le  boule¬ 
vard  du  nord,  par  celui  du  midi,  et  par  le  milieu  de  la  ville  ;  les  trois  colonnes 
se  reunissaient  sur  la  cbaussde  de  Lindenau,  deboucbe  commune.  La  foule 
dtait  si  pressde  sur  ce  point  de  reunion  qu’ayant  pour  mon  compte  fait  ma 
retraite  par  les  bas  c6tes  du  boulevard  jamais  je  ne  pus  entrer  sans  secours 
dans  le  couraut.  Deux  officiers  du  88  s’en  chargerent.  L’un  frapx>a  tellement 
avec  son  sabre  qu’il  parvint  h,  faire  un  Idger  vide,  et  I’autre  ayant  saisi  et  tird 
fortement  la  bride  du  petit  clieval  Arabe  que  je  montais,  le  jeta  dans  cette 
masse  confuse  ou  dans  les  premiers  moments  il  fut  porte,  taut  la  foule  dtait 
compacte.” — Marmont,  v.  299,  300. 
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CHAP,  street  of  the  town,  all  of  which  were  covered  with  troops, 

^  guns,  and  carriages,  met  there,  and  only  one  street  led 
1813.  from  the  point  of  their  junction  to  the  bridge  of  Lindenau, 
Blowing  up  ^'diich,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  mined  by  Napo- 
anJ sur-^^^’  orders  with  a  view  to  its  being  blown  up  when  the 

thetrL^ps  passed.  The  passage,  however,  was  en- 

in  the  town,  tirely  stopped  by  the  desperate  struggle  which  was  going 
on  behind  to  get  across.  At  this  instant  Colonel  Mont- 
fort,  the  engineer  officer  charged  with  the  destruction  of 
the  bridge,  came  up  to  Marmont  and  asked  him  which 
was  the  last  corps  that  was  to  pass  over.  Marmont 
answered,  as  well  he  might,  that  the  confusion  was  such 
that  chance  only  would  determine  that  point.  Just  then 
a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard  towards  the  bridge, 
and  its  fragments  were  seen  hurled  into  the  air.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  corporal  left  in  charge  of  the  mine, 
who,  when  Montfort  went  forward  to  speak  to  Marmont, 
seeing  some  Cossacks  streaming  down  into  the  meadow 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elster,  concluded  that  the  last 
was  passing,  that  the  enemy  was  afc  hand,  and  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  firing  the  train.  He  did  so 
accordingly ;  the  explosion  took  place,  and  all  hope  of 
escape  was  at  once  destroyed  to  the  troops  which  remained 
behind,  and  the  immense  multitude  of  sick  and  wounded 
wdiich  encumbered  the  hospitals  and  private  houses.  A 
yell  of  horror  burst  from  the  dense  multitude  thus  cut  off*. 
All  order  or  command  w^as  immediately  lost ;  and  the  whole 
alike,  marshals,  generals,  and  private  soldiers,  each  for  him- 
self,  sought  safety  as  best  they  could.  Some  threw  them- 
Thferl’ Sd  ’ into  the  Elster,  and  succeeded  by  swimming  in 

opposite  shore ;  but  the  great  majority  were 
41.  either  drowned  in  the  attempt,  or  in  despair  gave  it  up 
and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.^ 

Among  those  who  plunged  in  and  were  drowned  was 
Prince  Poniatowski,  the  heroic  Polish  general,  who  had 
just  been  made  a  marshal  of  France.  His  horse  stemmed 
the  ffood,  but  fell  back  on  the  rider  as  it  was  scrambling 
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up  the  opposite  bank,  and  he  perished.  More  fortunate,  chap. 
Macdonald,  hj  great  exertion,  succeeded  in  swimming  his 
horse  across,  and  escaped.  But  Lauriston,  Reynier,  and  isis. 
twenty  other  generals,  with  20,000  unhurt  officers  and  Death  of 
private  soldiers,  were  made  prisoners  ;  while,  either  in  the 
battle  or  the  town,  250  pieces  of  cannon  and  900 
waggons  and  caissons  were  taken.  The  King  of  Saxony  Frenchrear- 
and  all  his  family  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victors.  losses  on 
The  total  loss  of  the  French  in  the  three  days  was  not 
less  than  65,000  men,  of  whom  30,000  were  prisoners  ; 
and  this  independent  of  the  sick  and  wounded  (22,000 
in  number)  taken  in  Leipsic ;  and  by  the  desertion  and 
dispersion  after  the  battle,  they  Avere  weakened  in  all  by 
at  least  100,000  men.  That  of  the  Allies  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  at  least  as  great ;  it  amounted,  even  on  the 
showing  of  their  official  accounts,  Avhich  were  probably 
under  the  truth,  to  1800  generals  and  officers  and  45,000 
private  soldiers.^'  At  such  and  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  of 


*  Sir  R.  AVilsou  states  the  loss  of  the  Allies  in  the  three  days  much  higher. 
‘‘  I  cannot  as  yet  obtain  the  return  of  Blucher  and  the  Crown  Prince’s  losses  ; 
but  the  Allied  Grand  Army,  exclusive  of  them,  has,  I  am  satisfied,  been 
reduced,  since  the  15th  October,  by  50,000  men.  Blucher  lost  in  the  corps 
of  York  alone  on  the  16th  October  8000  men.  Benningsen  tells  me  that  his 
column  alone  lost  5000  men  on  the  18th ;  and  that,  unless  the  Saxons  with  the 
artillery  had  come  over,  they  would  have  lost  many  more.” — Wilson,  ii.  181. 
But  Wilson  always  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  the  Allied  affairs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  account  of  the  loss  of  the  Allies,  divided  according  to  their  respective 
nations,  as  given  in  the  official  returns,  affording  a  just  criterion  of  the  share 
which  each  had  in  the  dangers  and  honours  of  the  conflict : — 


Generals. 

Officers. 

Privates. 

Russians,  . 

18 

864 

21,740 

Prussians,  . 

2 

520 

14,950 

Austrians,  . 

1 

399 

8,000 

Swedes, 

• 

10 

300 

Total, 

21 

1793 

44,990 

— Die  Grosse  Chronik,  i.  937;  Kausler,  952. 

The  loss  of  the  French  was  never  accurately  ascertained,  owing  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  disorganisation  of  the  army,  and  the  immense  losses  by  desertion 
during  the  retreat  which  immediately  followed.  But  Marshal  Marmont  says, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  19th  there  were  only  60,000  men  remaining  to  the 
Emperor;  Cathcart  makes  them  80,000.— Marmont,  v.  301,  and  Cath- 
CART,  346.  In  either  view  the  loss  of  the  French  in  the  three  days  must  have 
been  above  100,000,  for  they  unquestionably  began  the  conflict  with  190,000 
men,  even  on  the  admission  of  their  own  historians.  See  Thiers,  xvi.  512, 
“  Dans  la  premiere  journde  le  total  de  nos  forces  s’elevait  k  190,000  hommes.” 
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CHAP,  life  and  liappiness  was  the  deliverance  of  Europe  effected  1 
According  to  his  usual  system  of  laying  the  blame  every- 
1813.  where  but  on  himself,  Napoleon,  in  the  bulletin  of  the 
battle,  ascribed  the  whole  disaster  to  the  corporal  who 
1  Thiers, xvi.  blew  up  the  bridge  ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
Marm.  v."  throng  was  such  that  Marshal  Marmont  and  his  horse 
LonL  ui,  were  carried  along  by  it  without  touching  the  ground,  and 
tJi^ii^323  ;  20,000  men,  with  200  guns  and  900  carriages,  remained 
D Vaud^  still  to  pass  over,  with  the  enemy’s  advanced  posts  thun- 
I .  derino:  in  close  pursuit,  that  sinister  event  only  accelerated 
234.  the  final  catastrophe  by  a  few  minutes,  without  in  any 
sensible  degree  augmenting  it.^  * 

At  two  o’clock,  the  firing  having  ceased  at  all  points,  and 
Entry  of  the  the  whole  troops  in  the  town  laid  down  their  arms,  the 
reigns  and  Allied  sovereigns  and  generals  made  their  triumphant  en- 
LdpS  try  into  Leipsic,  and  met  in  the  great  square  of  that  city. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  and  King  of  Prussia  entered 
from  the  south,  accompanied  by  Lord  Cathcart,  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  and  the  whole  suite  of  both 
sovereigns.  Marshal  Blucher  came  up  from  the  north, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  had  rendered 
such  essential  service  during  the  last  few  days  ;  the  Crown 
Prince  was  followed  by  six  Swedish  regiments,  whom  he 
had,  by  forced  marches,  brought  up  on  the  last  day  for 
the  triumph,  though  he  had  kept  them  back  during  the 
desperate  struggles  which  preceded  it.  No  words  can 
describe  the  heart-stirring  scene  which  ensued,  when  the 
sovereigns  and  marshals  met  after  so  desperate  a  contest, 
and  mutually  saluted  each  other  as  victors.  It  realised 
“all  the  magnificence  which  Eastern  imagination  had 
conceived,  and  all  the  visions  of  chivalrous  glory  which 
Western  genius  had  portrayed.  The  city  resounded 


*  This  is  honestly  admitted  by  Baron  Odeleben,  who  was  on  the  Emperor’s 
staff,  and  crossed  over  with  him.  “Du  reste,  ceux  qui  furent  coupes  seraient 
de  meme  tombes  entre  les  mains  de  Vennemi.  Sans  cet  accident,  I’impossibilitd  de 
sortir  autremevt  que  par  Vetroit  passage  d'une  seule  porte,  les  eht  dgalement 
livrds  aux  Allies,  qui  avaient  toute  facilite  de  passer  I’Elster  sur  d’autres 
points.” — Odeleben,  ii.  41. 
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^vith  acclamations ;  liandkercliiefs  waved  from  every  chap. 
window,  and  merry  chimes  rang  from  every  steeple ;  while 
tears,  more  eloquent  than  words,  rolling  over  almost  every  i8i3. 
cheek,  told  that  the  tyrant  was  struck  down,  and  Germany 
delivered.^^  No  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  surprisingly  little 
of  disorder,  sullied  the  triumph  of  the  victors.*  Alex¬ 
ander  received  the  captive  princes  and  generals  with  his 
wonted  courtesy ;  to  Marshal  Lauriston  in  particular,  with 
wliom  he  had  been  intimate  during  his  embassy  at  St 
Petersburg,  he  evinced  marked  attention.  Though  well 
aware  of  the  more  tlian  dubious  conduct  of  the  Crown 
Prince  during  the  war,  he  was  too  practised  a  dissembler 
to  let  it  appear  in  his  manner.  To  the  King  of  Saxony 
alone  he  showed  a  cold  and  repulsive  demeanour  ;  he  con- 1  Lond.  173, 
sidered  him  as  having  been  guilty,  not  only  of  political  ^^323 . 
change,  but  personal  breach  of  faith.^  It  was  then  that 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  withdrawing  from  these  scenes  of  2?2-934 ; 

c?  Tillers  XVI 

conquest  and  triumph,  repaired  again  to  the  field  of  battle,  ; 
and,  seated  on  a  stone  on  the  Thonberg,  wrote  that  me- 354.’ 
morable  despatch!  which  soon  thrilled  every  heart  in 

*  “  To  the  credit  of  the  Allies  it  must  be  stated  that  they  were  guilty  of  very 
few  excesses,  aud  none  in  the  city  itself.  They  are  entitled  to  much  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  humanity.  Very  few  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  the  bayonet. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered,  I  immediately  went  up  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  and  assured  him  that  protection  was  ordered  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
I  gave  a  Russian  company  as  a  guard  for  himself.  He  seemed  much  affected.” — 

Wilson,  ii,  176. 

t  Leipsic,  October  19,  1813. 

“  My  Lord, — Europe  at  length  approaches  her  deliverance,  and  England 
may  triumphantly  look  forward  to  reap  that  glory  her  unexampled  and  steady 
efforts  in  the  common  cause  so  justly  entitle  her  to  receive.  I  wish  it  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  abler  pen  to  detail  to  your  Lordship  the  glorious  events 
of  the  last  two  days  ;  but  in  endeavouring  to  state  the  main  facts,  and  to  send 
them  off  without  a  moment’s  delay,  I  shall  best  do  my  duty,  postponing  more 
detailed  accounts  until  a  fresh  opportunity. 

“The  victory  of  General  Blucher  on  the  IGth  has  been  followed  by  a  com¬ 
plete  and  signal  victory  on  the  18th  by  the  whole  of  the  combined  forces  over 
the  army  of  Buonaparte,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  The  collective  loss 
of  above  100  pieces  of  cannon,  60,000  men,  an  immense  number  of  prisoners — 
the  desertion  of  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  army,  also  of  the  Bavarian  and  Wir- 
temberg  troops,  consisting  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry — many  generals, 
among  whom  are  Reynier,  Vallery,  Brune,  Bertrand,  and  Lauriston, —  are  some 
of  the  first  fruits  of  this  glorious  day.  The  capture  by  assault  of  the  town  of 
Leipsic  this  morning — the  magazines,  artillery,  and  stores  of  the  place,  with  the 
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1813. 

63. 

Deplorable 
state  of  the 
French  ar¬ 
my  during 
the  retreat 
to  the 
Rhine. 


Great  Britain,  and,  translated  into  every  civilised  tongue, 
made  the  world  ring  from  side  to  side. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  Leipsic,  the  French 
army,  sad  and  dejected,  was  moving  towards  Markrann- 
stadt,  where  Napoleon  passed  the  night.  Marmont  joined 
him  there,  and  found  him  “  much  depressed,  as  well  he 
might  be.  During  the  short  space  of  two  months  an  im¬ 
mense  army  of  450,000  men  had  melted  away  in  his 


King  of  Saxony,  all  his  court,  the  garrison  and  rearguard  of  the  French  army — 
all  the  enemy’s  wounded,  the  number  of  which  exceeds  30,000 — the  narrow 
escape  of  Buonaparte,  who  fled  from  Leipsic  at  nine  o’clock,  the  Allies  enter¬ 
ing  at  eleven — the  complete  deroute  of  the  French  army,  who  are  endeavouring 
to  escape  in  all  directions,  and  who  are  still  surrounded, — are  the  next  subjects 
of  exultation.  In  further  results  your  Lordship  can  best  receive  it  from  an 
account  of  our  military  situation.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  give  as  succinct 
an  account  as  I  am  able,  first,  of  the  general  and  combined  opei’ations  deter¬ 
mined  upon  by  the  Grand  Army  ;  and,  secondly,  to  describe  what  immediately 
came  under  my  own  observation,  namely,  the  movements  of  the  Prince  Royal 
and  General  Blucher’s. 

“  My  previous  despatches  have  detailed  the  positions  of  the  Allied  armies 
up  to  the  16th.  It  having  been  announced  by  Prince  Schwartzenberg  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  their  majesties  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  renew  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy  on  the  18th,  the  Armies  of  the  North  and  Silesia  were  directed 
to  approach,  and  the  following  general  dispositions  were  made.  To  make  them 
intelligible  to  your  Lordship,  I  must  premise  that  the  attack  on  the  16th  by 
the  Grand  Army  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liebertwolkwitz.  The 
country  around  being  peculiarly  adapted  for  cavalry  movements,  a  very  san¬ 
guinary  and  hard  contest  occurred  with  that  arm  and  the  artillery,  composing 
in  number  600  pieces  between  the  opposing  armies.  Two  solitary  buildings, 
which  the  enemy  had  occupied  with  several  battalions  of  infantry,  and  which 
formed  nearly  the  centre  of  their  position  at  Probstheyda,  w'ere  attacked  by  the 
Russian  infantry  of  the  1st  corps,  and,  after  several  repulses,  carried  with 
amazing  carnage.  The  whole  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  under  Murat  was  then 
brought  forward.  They  made  a  very  desperate  push  at  the  centre  of  the  Allied 
position,  which  for  a  short  period  they  succeeded  in  carrying.  To  oppose  this 
powerful  cavalry,  six  regiments  of  Austrian  cuirassiers  charged  in  column. 
Nothing  could  exceed  either  the  skill  or  the  desperate  bravery  of  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  they  overthrew  all  before  them,  destroying,  I  am  told,  whole  regiments ; 
and  returned  to  their  ground  with  many  prisoners,  having  left  700  dragoons 
within  the  enemy’s  line.  Both  armies  remained  nearly  upon  the  ground  on 
which  the  action  had  commenced.  Many  officers  were  killed  or  wounded;  and 
General  Latour  Maubourg,  who  commanded  the  enemy’s  cavalry  under  Murat, 
lost  his  leg ;  and  each  lost  nearly  25,000  men. 

“  The  following  dispositions  were  made  for  the  attack  on  the  18th.  Napo¬ 
leon’s  army  was  stationed  on  that  day  nearly  as  follows  :  The  8th,  2d,  and  5th 
corps  under  Murat,  in  and  around  Connewitz;  his  right  commanded  by  Prince 
Poniatowski,  at  that  village  ;  his  centre  under  Victor  at  Probstheyda ;  the  left 
under  Lauriston  at  Stotteritz.  The  Guards  oecupied  the  Thonberg,  where 
Napoleon  was  in  person.  Ney,  in  person  was  with  Buonaparte  ;  Oudiuot 
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liands.  This  was  the  second  time  during  a  year  that  this  chap. 
had  been  presented  to  the  world — a  spectacle  of  destruc- 
tion  of  which  modern  times  heretofore  had  presented  no  1813. 
example.  There  remained  to  him  60,000  men,  composed 
partly  of  the  Guard,  partly  of  the  corps  of  cavalry  which 
had  passed  the  bridge  and  defile  of  Lindenau,  in  the  night 
and  during  the  18th,  together  with  the  corps  of  Bertrand. 

These  were  the  only  forces  that  could  be  called  regular,  on 


supported  Poniatowski  with  la  Jeune  Garde  ;  and  Mortier  was  charged  with 
the  care  of  Leipsic.  Now,  as  to  the  dispositions  and  orders  of  the  Grand 
Army:  The  first  column,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  composed  of  Wittgenstein’s, 
Kleist’s,  and  Ziethen’s  corps,  and  the  Kussian  and  Prussian  Guards,  were  to 
advance  to  the  heights  of  Wacliau.  The  second  column,  under  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  a  most  gallant  and  distinguished  officer,  composed 
of  the  divisions  Bianchi,  Alois  Lichtenstein,  and  Weissenwolf,  with  General 
Nostitz  in  reserve,  and  also  Colloredo,  was  to  march  on  Dolitz,  in  a  direct  line 
to  Connewitz.  The  third  column,  under  Benninsgen,  with  the  corps  of  Klenau 
and  Ziethen,  was  at  Holzhausen,  and  was  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

“  While  the  Grand  Army  was  to  commence  their  attack  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  from  three  different  points  of  assembly,  on  the  principal  villages  situated 
upon  the  great  road  leading  to  Leipsic,  the  Ai’mies  of  the  North  and  Silesia 
were  jointly  to  attack  the  line  of  the  Saale  and  the  enemy’s  position  along  the 
Partha  road.  General  Blucher  gave  to  the  Prince  Koyal  of  Sweden  30,000 
men,  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery ;  and  with  this  formidable  reinforcement 
the  Northern  Army  was  to  attack  from  the  heights  of  Taucha,  while  General 
Blucher  was  to  retain  his  position  before  Leipsic,  and  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  gain  possession  of  the  place.  In  the  event  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  being  carried  against  either  of  tlie  armies,  they  were  reciprocally  to 
support  each  other,  and  concert  further  movements.  That  part  of  the  enemy’s 
force  which  for  some  time  had  been  opposed  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden 
and  General  Blucher,  had  taken  up  a  very  good  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Partha,  having  its  right  at  the  strong  point  of  Taucha  and  its  left  towards 
Leipsic. 

“  To  force  the  enemy’s  right  and  obtain  possession  of  Taucha  was  the  first 
operation  of  the  Prince  Royal’s  army.  The  corps  of  Russians,  under  General 
Winzingerode,  and  the  Prussians,  under  General  Bulow,  were  destined  for  this 
purpose;  and  the  Swedish  army  were  directed  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
at  Plozen  and  Mockau.  The  passage  was  effected  without  much  opposition. 
General  Winzingerode  took  about  3000  prisoners  at  Taucha,  and  seven  guns  ; 
and,  General  Blucher  put  his  army  in  motion  as  soon  as  he  found  the  Grand 
Army  engaged  very  hotly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  of  Probstheyda 
and  Stbtteritz.  The  infantry  of  the  Prince  Royal’s  army  had  not  time  to  make 
their  prescribed  flank  movement  before  the  enemy’s  infantry  had  abandoned 
the  line  of  the  river,  and  retired  over  the  plain  in  line  and  column  towards 
Leipsic,  occupying  Sellershausen,  Paunsdorf,  and  Schonfeld  in  strength,  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  retreat.  A  very  heavy  cannonading  and  some  brilliant  performances 
of  Winzingerode’s  cavalry  marked  chiefly  here  the  events  of  the  day,  except 
towards  the  close,  when  General  Count  Langeron,  who  had  crossed  the  river 
and  attacked  the  village  of  Wchbufeld,  met  with  considerable  resistance,  and 
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CHAP,  whom  he  could  reckon.  Those  who  left  Leipsic  on  the 
19th  when  the  enemy  were  entering  the  town  had  no 
1B13.  longer  any  consistence  or  organisation.  The  troops  which 
we  commanded  had  had  their  discipline  so  completely  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  fatigues  and  hardships  which  they  had  en¬ 
dured,  that  they  abandoned  themselves  without  restraint 
to  every  excess.  The  impossibility  of  making  any  regular 
distribution  of  provisions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men, 


at  first  was  not  able  to  force  his  way.  He,  however,  took  it,  but  was  driven 
out,  when  the  most  positive  orders  were  sent  him  by  General  Blucher,  to  re¬ 
occupy  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  he  accomplished  before  dark. 

“Some  Prussian  battalions  of  General  Billow’s  corps  were  warmly  engaged 
also  at  Pauusdorf,  and  the  enemy  were  retiring  from  it,  when  the  Prince  Royal 
directed  the  rocket-brigade,  under  Captain  Bogue,  to  form  on  the  left  of  a 
Russian  battery,  and  open  upon  the  columns  retiring.  Congreve’s  formidable 
weapon  had  scarce  accomplished  the  point  of  paralysing  a  solid  square  of  in¬ 
fantry,  which  after  our  fire  delivered  themselves  up  as  if  panic-struck,  when 
that  gallant  and  accomplished  officer.  Captain  Bogue,  of  the  British  Royal 
Artillery,  alike  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  a  loss  to  his  friends,  received 
a  wound  in  the  head  which  deprived  the  country  of  his  services.  Lieutenant 
Strangway s  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  brigade,  and  received  the 
Prince  Royal’s  thanks  through  me  for  the  services  they  had  rendered.  I  had 
great  satisfaction  in  witnessing  and  being  present  most  of  the  day  with  this 
valuable  corps,  which  did  most  extraordinary  service. 

“During  the  action  22  guns  of  Saxon  artillery  joined  us  from  the  enemy, 
and  two  Westphalian  regiments  of  hussars  and  two  battalions  of  Saxons.  The 
former  were  opportunely  made  use  of  in  the  instant  against  the  enemy,  as 
our  ammunition  and  artillery  was  not  all  forward.  The  Prince  Royal  ad¬ 
dressed  the  latter  by  an  offer  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy,  which  they  to  a 
’  man  accepted. 

“  The  communication  being  immediately  established  between  the  grand 
attack  and  that  of  these  two  armies,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  General  Pla- 
toff,  Milaradowitch,  and  other  officers  of  distinction  joined  the  Prince  Royal, 
communicating  the  events  which  had  occuri-ed  in  that  direction.  It  seems 
the  most  desperate  resistance  was  made  by  the  enemy  at  Probstheyda,  Stdt- 
teritz,  and  Connewitz  ;  but  the  differeut  columns  bearing  on  those  points  hav¬ 
ing  at  length  come  up,  they  carried  everything  before  them — General  Ben- 
ningsen  taking  the  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kentchoe,  and  General 
Giulay  manoeuveriug  25,000  Austrians  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elster.  General 
Thielman  and  Prince  Alois  Lichtenstein  moved  upon  the  same  river ;  and  the 
result  of  the  day  was  that  the  enemy  lost  above  40,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  17  battalions  of  German  infantry,  with  all 
their  staff  and  generals,  which  came  over  in  mass  during  the  action.  The 
armies  remained  upon  the  ground  which  they  had  so  bravely  conquered  this 
night.  The  Prince  Royal  had  his  bivouac  at  Pauusdorf,  General  Blucher  at 
Witterest,  and  the  Emperor  and  King  at  Roda. 

“  About  the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was  understood  the  enemy  were  retiring  by 
Weissenfels  and  Naumburg,  General  Blucher  received  an  order  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  detach  in  that  direction.  The  movement  of  the  Prince  Royal 
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afforded  too  complete  a  justification  of  these  disorders,  chap. 
Every  one  occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the  care  of 
self-preservation ;  and  as  the  military  spirit  was  extinct  isis. 
among  them,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  tlie  most  woeful 
depression,  the  most  thorough  disgust  at  the  service, 
every  one  at  a  little  distance  from  the  standards  threw 
away  his  arms,  and  marched  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

Out  of  60,000  men  who  remained,  20,000  moved  on  in 
this  manner,  in  little  bodies  of  eight  or  ten  each,  who 
roamed  over  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  xoad  in 
quest  of  food,  and  covered  it  at  night  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  disorderly  fires.  These  soldiers  received  from , 

^  ^  1  Marm.  v 

the  army  a  name  become  liistorical ;  they  called  them  3U2, 303. 

‘  fricoteuiV  seekers  of  food.”  ^ 

having  completely  precluded  the  retreat  on  Wittenberg,  that  upon  Erfurth 
had  long  since  been  lost  to  them,  the  line  of  the  Saale  alone  remains.  And 
as  their  flanks  and  rear  will  be  operated  upon  during  their  march,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  with  what  portion  of  their  army  they  may  get  to  the  Rhine. 

“  This  morning  the  town  of  Leipsic  was  attacked  and  carried  after  a  short 
resistance  by  the  armies  of  Blucher,  the  Prince  Royal,  Benningsen,  and  the 
Grand  Army.  Mai'mont  and  Macdonald  commanded  in  the  town.  They, 
with  Augereau  and  Victor,  only  escaped  with  a  small  escort.  Their  Majesties 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  each  heading  their  respective 
troops,  entered  the  town  at  different  points,  and  met  in  the  great  square. 

The  acclamations  and  rejoicings  of  the  people  are  not  to  be  described.  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  waving  from  the  windows,  hands  clamorous  in  applause,  and,  lastly, 
but  most  forcible,  tears  rolling  from  the  eyes,  marked  the  delightful  era  of  the 
delivery  of  the  world  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despot  to  be  at  hand.  The  moment 
was  too  delicious  to  an  Englishman  to  describe.  I  confess  myself  unequal  to 
it,  and  claim  your  Lordship’s  indulgence. 

“  The  multiplicity  of  brilliant  achievements,  the  impossibility  of  doing 
justice  to  the  prowess  that  has  been  displayed,  the  boldness  of  the  conception 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  the  other  experienced 
leaders,  together  with  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  for  making  up  this 
despatch,  will  plead,  I  hope,  an  excuse  for  my  not  sending  you  an  accurate  or 
perfect  detail,  which  I  hope,  however,  to  do  hereafter.  I  send  this  despatch 
by  my  aide-de-camp  Mr  James,  who  has  been  distinguished  for  his  sei'vices  since 
he  has  been  with  this  army,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  Lordship  all  further 
particulars. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  Chas.  Stewart,  Lt.-GmlP 

This  very  interesting  despatch  for  the  most  part  appeared  in  the  public 
newspapers,  but  many  passages  were  omitted  which  are  now  supplied  from 
the  original  draft  in  the  Londonderry  Papers.  A  copy  was  intrusted  to  Mr 
Jolly,  a  Pi'ussian  gentleman  connected  with  England,  who,  at  great  personal 
risk,  carried  it  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  in  an  open  boat  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  October — an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  at 
that  period.  “  The  original,”  says  Lord  Londonderry,  “  as  above  given,  was 
written  on  a  stone  on  the  field  of  battle” — MS.  Londonderry  Papers. 
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CHAP.  The  Allied  army  underwent  a  great  dislocation  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Bernadotte,  with  the  Army  of  the 
1813.  North,  was  to  move  by  Cassel  towards  Hamburg,  to  w^atcli 
New^distri-  powerful  army,  35,000  strong,  which  Davoust  com- 
the^AiHed  wliicli  it  w^as  of  great  importance 

armies.  to  preveiit  getting  back  to  the  Rhine.  Benningsen  w^as 
despatched  down  the  Elbe  by  Magdeburg  to  the  same 
point.  Klenau  was  detached  towards  Dresden,  to  aid  in 
the  blockade  of  St  Cyr,  wRo,  with  an  equal  force,  lay 
in  that  fortress,  and  w^as  soon  expected  to  surrender. 
Blucher,  with  the  corps  of  Langeron  and  Sacken,  and  a 
large  body  of  Cossacks  under  Platoff,  was  charged  with 
the  pursuit  of  Napoleon  on  the  road  to  Mayence,  and 
he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Elster,  below  Leipsic,  on 
the  20th.  D’York,  by  crossing  at  Halle,  had  already 
preceded  him ;  Giulay,  wdth  his  Austrians,  moved  by 
Began  on  Naumburg ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  Grand 
Army  remained  in  Leipsic,  reposing  itself,  restoring 
order  in  that  city,  and  burying  the  dead  in  its  environs, 
a  task  of  no  small  labour,  for  above  20,000  corpses  of 
all  nations  encumbered  the  ground  and  spread  a  pes¬ 
tilential  air  around.  These  movements,  in  particular 
that  of  Bernadotte,  to  whose  headquarters  Sir  Charles 
Stewart  continued  attached,  were  dictated  even  more  by 
political  than  military  considerations.  The  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  Crowm  Prince  in  bringing  up  his  troops,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Swedes,  during  the  preceding  eventful  cam¬ 
paign,  w^as  well  knowm  at  headquarters,  and  as  much  to 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  as  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart.*  But  he 
was  too  important  a  person  in  the  confederacy  for  his 
aid  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  sovereigns,  therefore, 
took  the  wise  part  of  dissembling  in  the  mean  time,  and 

*  “The  Crown  Prince  was  still  at  Leipsic  when  I  went  away,  dressed  like  an 
opera-master.  Stewart  is  outrageous  with  him  :  he  says  he  not  only  did 
nothing,  but  avoided  doing  anything,  although  he  might,  by  co-operating 
with  Blucher,  have  crushed  a  great  part  of  the  enemy’s  forces.”— Wilson, 
ii.  186. 
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doinfi:  nothin"  which  might  evince  a  distrust  in  his  sin-  chap. 
ceritj.  They  gave  him,  accordingly,  the  command  of  the 
powerful  army  destined  to  observe  and  blockade  Davoust,  isis. 
in  which  duty,  as  it  concerned  his  own  immediate  in-  4f9^'45oi 
terests,  it  was  not  likely  he  would  be  deficient.  This 
direction  of  his  forces  was  highly  agreeable  to  Bernadotte, 
who,  by  his  own  confession,  felt  himself  not  unnaturally 
in  a  false  position,  distracted  between  his  attachment  Lond.  i47; 
to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  his  hopes  of  ascending  its 
throne,  and  his  duties  to  that  of  his  adoption.^  * 

The  retreat  of  the  French  army  to  the  Rhine  was 
attended  by  disorganisation  as  complete,  and  losses  as  Disas^ous 
great  while  it  lasted,  as  that  from  Moscow  had  been.  Jhe  Rhine, 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  disorder  and  confusion  which 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  which  soon  came  to  infect . 
the  Guards  and  cov'ps-d  elite  cavalry  themselves.  The 
Emperor,  who  stood  a  few  days  afterwards  at  a  window 
in  Erfurth  to  see  the  troops  passing  through,  said  to 
those  around  him,  “  Now,  only  see  what  a  set  they  are — 
they  are  going  headlong  to  the  devil — I  shall  lose  eighty 
tliousand  men  from  this  to  the  Rhine  in  this  manner.’’ 

He  never  abated,  however,  in  his  self-confidence,  and  im¬ 
mediately  added,  “  However,  between  the  Rhine  and  this, 

I  shall  have  two  liundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  in 
spring.”  Meanwhile,  as  the  great  road  to  the  Rhine  had 
been  cut  by  Giulay’s  march  on  Naumburg,  the  army,  to 
gain  the  Freiburg  road  to  Erfurth,  crossed  the  Saale  at 
Weissenfels,  and  rolled  incessantly  on,  horse,  foot,  and 
cannon  tumultuously  together,  like  a  torrent  which  had 
broken  its  bounds.  The  officers,  despairing  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  doing  so,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  preserving 
order,  and,  like  the  rest,  thought  only  of  self-preservation. 
Prisoners  were  taken  in  great  numbers  by  the  Cossacks 


*  “  The  Prince  Royal  lost  no  time  in  quitting  Leipsic,  and  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Hamburg.  The  fact  is,  that  at  Leipsic  he  was  in  a  false  position. 
The  sight  of  every  dead  body,  of  every  wounded  man,  of  every  French 
prisoner,  awakened  in  his  breast  the  most  cruel  feelings.” — Memoires  de  Charles 
Jean,  ii.  100. 
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and  Allied  cavalry,  almost  without  resistance,  as  the  men 
had  for  the  most  part  thrown  away  their  arms  whenever 
they  came  up  with  them,  which,  however,  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  French  retreat,  was  not  very  often.  A  thousand 
stragglers  were  in  this  manner  captured  by  the  Prussian 
hussars  of  Blucher,  at  the  passage  of  the  Unstrut  at  Frei¬ 
burg;  and  the  same  day  Bertrand’s  corps,  at  the  defile  of 
Kdsen,  sustained  a  severe  action  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  Giulay  by  it,  upon  the  flank  of  the  retreating  army. 
Some  degree  of  order  was  restored  during  a  rest  of  two 
days  at  Erfurth,  in  which  the  Emperor  dictated  the  bul¬ 
letin  giving  the  account  of  the  battle ;  but  when  the  march 
was  resumed  on  the  24th,  the  disorder  returned  with 
more  fury  than  ever.  Two  thousand  men  and  twenty- 
four  guns  were  taken  at  Gotha.  At  Eisenach,  Blucher,  who 
had  hitherto  alone  followed  the  French  army  on  the  main 
road,  turned  off  towards  Coblentz  ;  and  the  Grand  Army, 
which  had  as  yet  been  advancing  along  the  lateral  chaussee 
of  Zeitz  and  Jena,  took  up  the  pursuit  and  continued  it 
with  its  light  troops  through  the  Thuringian  Forest.  It 
was  hard  to  say  in  the  last  daj^s  of  the  retreat  whether 
the  army  was  not  melting  away  as  fast  as  it  had  done 
in  retiring  from  the  Beresina  from  the  severity  of  the 
Russian  winter.^ 

The  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  however,  preserved  some 
degree  of  consistency,  and  the  artillery  was,  considering 
the  hardship  they  had  undergone,  in  a  surprising  state  of 
strength  and  efficiency.  The  power  of  this  arm,  joined 
to  the  intrepidity  of  the  Old  Guard  and  the  vigour  of  the 
cuirassiers,  enabled  the  Emperor  to  force  his  way  on  the 
30th  October  through  the  Austro-Bavarian  army,  which, 
advancing  from  the  banks  of  the  Inn  to  those  of  the 
Main,  endeavoured  at  Hanau  to  bar  his  retreat,  and  cast 
one  last  and  expiring  ray  of  glory  over  a  period  of  such 
disaster.  A  thousand  additional  men,  howevei’,  were 
lost  in  that  hard-fought  battle,  though  the  Allies  lost 
8000.  The  retreat  continued  without  interruption  to 
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the  Rhine.  On  the  1st  November  the  red  domes  and 
steeples  of  Majence  appeared  in  view,  and  the  army,  sad 
and  dejected,  defiled  across  the  bridge,  over  which  they 
had  so  often  passed  to  carry  desolation  and  oppression 
into  Germany.  Not  more  than  40,000  men,  in  military 
array,  crossed  the  bridge,  followed  by  a  crowd,  about 
half  as  much  more,  of  stragglers  and  unarmed  men. 
Twenty  thousand  men  had  joined  them  during  the  re¬ 
treat,  but  as  many  had  been  lost  by  fatigue,  desertion, 
and  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  This  was  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  400,000,  who  with  Napoleon  had  commenced 
the  campaign  two  months  before.  History  presents  no 
example  of  so  terrible  a  discomfiture  of  so  great  a  host, 
under  circumstances  when  no  perversion  of  ingenuity 
could  ascribe  it  to  accidental  circumstances,  or  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause  but  military 
defeat.^ 

Stupendous  as  these  events  were,  they  were  not  the 
only  results  which  followed  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Its 
effects  on  the  beleagiired  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Vistula,  were  not  less  important.  Napoleon, 
though  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  when  it  was  too  late, 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  these  important  strongholds 
and  their  powerful  garrisons.  In  the  night  of  the  18th 
October  he  dictated  orders  to  the  commanders  of  these 
garrisons  to  join  together,  and  endeavour,  in  a  united 
mass,  to  force  their  way  to  the  Rhine.  The  Grand  Park, 
from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  Blucher’s  advance  had 
separated  the  Grand  Army,  was  ordered  to  make  the 
best  of  its  way  back  to  Torgau.  St  Cyr,  at  Dresden,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  35,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  might 
be  efficient,  was  directed  to  issue  from  that  place  with 
his  whole  troops,  force  his  way  to  Torgau,  take  up  its 
garrison,  and  with  it  and  the  Grand  Park  proceed  to 
Wittenberg,  and  thence  to  Magdeburg  ;  and,  with  the 
accumulated  force  of  all  these  garrisons  and  such  of  those 
on  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  as  could  join  them,  move 
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towards  Hamburg.  Davoust  bad  orders  to  meet  them 
half  waj;  and  with  this  united  host  they  were  to  re-enter 
France  bj  tlie  waj  of  Wesel,  at  the  head,  it  was  hoped, 
of  120,000  men.  This  comprehensive  plan,  which  would 
have  more  than  doubled  the  efficient  force  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  Emperor,  and  rendered  the  frontier  of  the 
Rhine  altogether  impregnable,  was  of  easy  execution,  and 
would  unquestionably  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been 
attempted  before  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  when  Napoleon 
was  at  hand  to  give  it  assistance  ;  for  the  blockading 
forces  of  these  fortresses  were  mostly  landwehr,  incapable 
of  operations  in  the  open  field  :  but,  attempted  immedi¬ 
ately  after  that  event,  and  when  any  such  combined  ope¬ 
ration  of  distant  garrisons  seemed  hopeless,  it  entirely 
failed.  St  Cyr  tried  to  commence  it,  and  with  half  the 
garrison  of  Dresden  broke  through  the  first  echelon  of  the 
blockading  force  and  advanced  half  ^vay  to  Torgau.  But 
when  he  arrived  there  he  did  not  meet  either  a  force  or 
any  messenger  regarding  it,  which  he  expected  from  the 
latter  fortress.  The  enemy’s  troops  around  him  were 
hourly  increasing  ;  and,  fearful  that,  if  he  continued  his 
advance  farther,  he  would  sacrifice  his  own  men  and 
lose  Dresden  without  any  advantage,  he  retraced  his 
steps  and  re-entered  the  Saxon  capital.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  project ;  and  the  garrisons  in  all  the 
fortresses,  in  silent  despair,  remained  expecting  the  fate 
which  awaited  them.^ 


*  Napoleon  was  in  an  especial  manner  exasperated  against  the  King  of 
Bavaria  as  instrumental  in  inducing  these  unparalleled  disasters;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  he  was  so,  for  he  had  loaded  that  monarch  with  benefits,  and  the  only 
return  he  met  with  was  his  co-operation  for  the  destruction  of  his  benefactor. 
In  the  following  spring  he  thus  expressed  himself  to  M.  d’Argenteau  at  the 
Tuileries  :  “  The  King  of  Bavaria  has  been  guilty  of  a  double  treachery.  He 
wished  to  get  possession  of  the  keys  of  France  for  my  enemies.  What  need  had 
Bavaria  of  the  keys  of  France]  It  is  the  kick  of  the  ass’s  foot :  but  let  him 
beware;  the  lion  is  not  dead.  I  have  just  returned  from  killing  "Wrede  and 
passing  over  the  Bavarian  army.  The  King  of  Bavaria  shall  see  me  again 
next  year,  and  he  will  not  soon  forget  my  visit.  He  was  a  little  prince  whom 
I  made  great ;  he  is  a  great  prince  whom  I  shall  make  little.”- — Merev  d’Au- 
GENTEAU,  Notice  Historiquey  48,  49;  and  Bignon,  xii.  423. 
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This  fate  to  all  was  disastrous  ;  to  some,  accompanied  chap. 
bj  unexampled  circumstances  of  horror.  Both  in  Dresden 
and  the  other  fortresses  the  pangs  of  want  were  soon  felt  I8i3. 
with  great  severity  ;  for  immense  as  had  been  the  amount  Deplorable 
of  the  store  of  provisions  laid  up  in  these  strongholds  at 

-1-^  ~  surrender 

the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  they  had  been  nearly  ofAhe 

^  ^  fortresses, 

all  exhausted  by  the  consumption,  during  three  months, 
of  the  enormous  multitude  of  men  and  horses  whom 
Napoleon  had  during  that  time  made  to  depend  upon 
them.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  accumulated’ within 
their  walls  a  mass  of  above  50,000  wounded  men,  for 
whom  all  the  efforts  of  French  organisation  and  German 
kindliness  had  proved  inadequate  to  provide  any  proper 
accommodation.  Still  more  terrible,  there  had  broken 
out  in  these  abodes  of  unexampled  woe  a  typhus  fever 
of  the  most  malignant  character,  which  soon  carried  off 
multitudes  both  of  the  garrison,  the  wounded  men,  and 
the  inhabitants.  In  Torgau,  in  particular,  the  pestilence 
exceeded  anything  recorded  in  recent  times.  Out  of 
nearly  25,000  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls  after 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  the  Elbe,  only 
10,000  remained  when  the  fortress  capitulated  on  the 
26th  December,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  in  a  dying  Dec.  26. 
state  in  the  hospitals.  In  that  fortress  was  taken  the 
grand  park,  consisting  of  287  guns  and  424  caissons, 
which  had  been  the  object  of  such  solicitude  to  Napoleon 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign.  Dresden,  after 
having  exhausted  all  its  means  of  subsistence,  capitu¬ 
lated,  on  condition  of  the  garrison  being  sent  back  to 
France,  on  the  11th  November,  with  35,000  men  ;  which  Nov.  ii. 
convention  was,  with  a  breach  of  faith  unworthy  their 
high  character,  converted  into  a  surrender  at  discretion 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns.  One  by  one  the  remaining 
fortresses  on  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  as 
their  means  of  subsistence  were  exhausted,  lowered  their 
colours.  Before  the  middle  of  January  1814  the  work 
of  conquest  was  complete.  Dresden,  Torgau,  AVitten- 
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berg,  Zamosc,  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogaii,  Erfiirth, 
Wurzburg,  Dantzic,  and  Modlin,  had  surrendered,  and 
their  garrisons  were  prisoners  of  war.  Magdeburg  and 
Hamburg — the  latter  under  the  stern  rule  of  Davoust, 
with  a  garrison  40,000  strong — alone  still  displayed  the 
tricolour  flag.  Eleven  strong  places,  many  of  them  first- 
rate  fortresses,  with  above  2000  guns  and  130,000 
soldiers,  of  whom  110,000  were  capable  of  active  service 
in  the  field,  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  deliverance 
of  Germany  was  complete,  and  has  proved  of  lasting 
duration.  The  work  of  twenty  years’  victories  was  undone 
in  a  campaign  of  three  months ;  everywhere  tlie  French 
standards  had  retreated  behind  the  Rhine,  and  they 
have  not  been  seen  beyond  that  barrier  since  that  time 
— a  period  now  (1860)  of  six-and-forty  years.^  * 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  this  brief  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  this  ever-memorable  campaign  without  a  pass¬ 
ing  retrospect  on  the  enormous  force  which  tlie  French 
Emperor  displayed  on  this  occasion,  and  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  magnitude  of  the  strength  which  a  long 
course  of  victories  had  centred  in  his  hands.  Such  a  re¬ 
trospect  will  best  explain  and  amply  vindicate  the  policy 
subsequently  pursued  both  by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Paris,  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Since  the 
war  began  in  Spain  in  1808,  Napoleon  had  lost  at  least 
500,000  men  in  the  Peninsula  ;  in  the  Moscow  campaign 


*  “  Napoleon  avait  laiss6  a  Modlin  3000  hornmes,  a  Zamosc  3000,  a  Dantzig 
28,000,  a  Glogau  8000,  a  Custrin  4000,  a  Stettin  12,000,  a  Dresde  30,000, 
a  Torgau  26,000,  h,  Wittenberg  3000,  h,  Magdebourg  25,000,  h,  Hamburg  40,000, 
Erfurt  6000, a  Wurzburg  2000,  ce  qui  faisait  une  force  totale  de  190,000  houimes, 
presque  tous  valides  (car  nous  n’avons  admis  dans  cette  Evaluation  ni  les 
malades  ni  les  blessEs),  tous  aguerris  ou  instruits,  commaudEs  par  des  officiers 
excellents,  et  cornprenaut  notamment  des  soldats  d’ai'tillerie  et  du  gEnie  in- 
comparables.  Jamais  plus  belle  armee  n’eut  portE  le  drapeau  de  la  France,  si, 
par  un  miracle,  on  avait  pu  rEuiiir  ses  dEbris  Epars,  et  leur  rendre  I’eusemble 

que  leur  isolement  dans  des  postes  eloignes  leur  avait  fait  perdre . 

C’est  ainsi  que  ces  190,000  hornmes  si  prEcieux,  sufRsant  au  priiitemi  s  pour 
former  le  fond  d’une  supei  be  armee  de  400,000  hornmes,  avaieiit  EtE  sacrifiEs.” 
— Thiers,  xvi.  657. 
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he  sacrificed  fully  as  many  more  ;  and  yet  he  began  the  chap. 
campaign  on  the  Elbe,  in  August  1813,  with  400,000 
soldiers  in  the  field,  besides  190,000  deposited  in  the 
fortresses  on  that  river,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula.  This 
armament  was  superior  by  100,000  to  the  entire  force 
which  the  Allies  could  bring  against  it,  and  yet  of  this 
enormous  mass,  resting  on  such  an  array  of  strong  places, 
he  brought  back  only  70,000  to  the  Rhine,  of  whom  not 
more  than  40,000  had  their  arms,  or  were  in  an  efficient 
state.  Twice,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  he  had  lost  half 
a  million  of  men,  yet  he  w^as  able  in  the  spring  following 
to  array  such  an  army  for  the  defence  of  France  as  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  mighty  host  of  the 
Allies  would  not  be  defeated,  and  French  preponderance 
maintained  in  Europe  !  Such  was  the  power  which 
England  and  her  allies  had  to  confront  in  the  ensuing 
campaign  and  negotiations  ;  and  no  one  who  does  not 
consider  these  facts,  and  transport  himself  in  imagination 
to  those  times,  can  form  an  adequate  idea  either  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  awaited  her  diplomatists  and 
warriors  intrusted  with  it,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
which  Europe  owes  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
performed  it. 

These  considerations  afford  the  real  clue  to  an  event 
wdiich  occurred  at  this  time,  and  excited  no  slight  sur-  Removal  of 
prise  at  the  Allied  headquarters  ;  and  that  was  the  re-^on  to'tim'^ 
moval  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  from  the  honourable  post  he 
liad  so  long  held  there  to  a  similar  situation,  in  which  he 
\vas  to  correspond  directly  with  the  Government,  with  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy.  This  decision  was  announced  to 
him  in  instructions  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  received  on 
25th  December  1813,  at  Frankfort.'"*"  Lord  Castlereagh’s 

*  “  In  the  evening  I  received  instructions  from  England  which  appointed  me 
military  resident  at  the  Italian  army,  to  correspond  direct  with  the  British 
Government;  and  only  to  keep  our  ambassador  informed,  but  not  to  be  under 
his  control.  This  is  a  clause  of  no  consequence  while  Aberdeen  remains,  as 
we  are  on  terms  which  require  no  such  j)owers  of  independence.  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  notes  that  my  income  will  be  suitably  augmented  by  a  bat  and  forage 
allow’ance,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  extraordinary  expenses.  On  the  whole. 
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CHAP,  letter  was  couched  in  courteous  terms,  and  the  situation 
to  which  he  was  transferred  w'as  one  of  honour  and 
1813.  importance,  with  an  increase  of  emolument.  But  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  felt  it  not  unnaturally  as  a  sort  of  honour¬ 
able  banishment,  and  his  separation  from  his  old  com¬ 
panions  in  arms  gave  him  great  regret.  To  soften  the 
separation  to  him,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  told  him  “  that 
it  was  owing  to  a  very  old  political  engagement  [Lord 
Burgliersh’s],  almost  coeval  with  Castlereagh’s  own  ap¬ 
pointment  ;  and  he  is  very  angry  with  the  measures  which 
have  been  taken  to  show  the  inconvenience  resulting  to 
the  service  from  its  maintenance  to  my  exclusion,  as  it 
1  Wilson,  ii.  embarrasses  his  brother.^^  ^  But  although  the  merit  of  the 
successor  who  immediately  after  came  in  his  place  (Lord 
Burghersh)  was  great,  and  his  connections  high,  these  were 
not  the  real  reasons  of  the  change,  which  was  dictated  by 
overpowering  reasons  of  state  necessity. 

The  real  reason  was  expressed  tersely,  but  correctly,  in  a 
The  real  rea-  letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  which  he 
Snge!^’^  said,  “  If  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  the  confidence  of  all  other 
governments,  he  wants  that  of  his  own.^^  This  was  the 
simple  fact,  and  it  rendered  his  farther  retention  at  the 
Allied  headquarters  at  this  juncture  not  only  inexpedient, 
but  dangerous.  Sir  Robert's  military  talents  and  heroic 
courage  had  won  for  him  not  only  the  high  esteem  but 
the  warm  regard  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  ;  but  that  only 
rendered  him  the  more  dangerous  in  his  situation  at  their 
headquarters,  for  he  had  become  imbued  with  their  ideas 
and  moulded  to  their  views.  With  all  his  chivalrous  and 
heroic  qualities,  he  had  a  secret  vein  of  vanity  in  his  cha¬ 
racter,  which  rendered  him  little  qualified  to  withstand 
the  flattery  of  emperors  and  kings.  He  had  become 
thoroughly  Austrian  in  his  diplomatic  ideas,  though  a  true 
Briton  in  his  heart :  Metternich  was  the  polar  star  of  his 

neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  instructions  is  liable  to  objection  ;  but 
I  thought  it  right  to  record  the  feelings  of  regret  which  attend  my  removal 
from  the  Allied  ai’my.  I  hope  I  have  done  so  with  temper  and  success.” — 
Wilson’s  Diary,  ii.  270. 
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political  worsliip.  He  entertained  tlie  most  exaggerated  chap. 
ideas  of  the  resources  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  regarded 
the  invasion  of  France  as  a  senseless  chimera  which  could  i8i3. 
terminate  in  nothing  but  disaster.^  He  knew  perfectly 
the  fearful  losses  the  Allies  had  sustained  during  the 
campaign  ;  but  he  did  not  know,  or  would  not  believe,  that 
those  of  the  French  had  been  still  greater.  With  this 
idea  he  was  a  most  acceptable  guest  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who,  seeing  Russia  safe  beyond  the  reach  of  attack, 
had  little  interest  in  engaging  in  a  third  hazardous  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  Low  Countries  and  frontier  of  the  Rhine ; 
and  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  desired  to  save 
the  French  throne  for  his  daughter  and  her  descendants. 

So  far  had  these  views  jDroceeded,  that  in  the  first  week 
of  December  the  Allied  sovereigns,  iviihout  communi-  Dec.  s. 
eating  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  agreed  to  treat  on  the 
basis  of  securing  to  France  the  line  of  the  Alps,  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Pyrenees.^  On  the  other  hand,  Lordiwiisou, 
Castlereagh  regarded  such  a  basis  as  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  and  leaving  France  possessed  of  a  strength 
which  would  enable  her  again,  at  pleasure,  to  invade  and 
subjugate  the  adjoining  states.  In  these  critical  circum¬ 
stances,  when  England,  with  decisive  success  almost  within 
her  reach,  was  on  the  point  of  losing  all  her  advantages, 
nothing  could  be  more  perilous  than  to  have  the  military 
correspondence  from  the  Allied  headquarters  in  the  hands 
of  an  officer  of  great  repute  entirely  imbued  with  the 
Austrian  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  constantly  representing 
to  the  Cabinet  the  difficulties  with  which  the  carrying  out 

*  Sir  R.  Wilson’s  opinions  on  this  subject  were  very  strong,  and  repeatedly 
expressed.  For  example  :  “  "When  I  calculate  all  the  political  and  military 
disadvantages  of  a  coalition  such  as  ours;  the  want  of  zeal  to  continue  the  w’ar 
in  the  Russian  army  ;  the  inability  of  Prussia  to  repair  her  losses,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  Buonaparte  hdng  able  to  acquire  great  strength  before  spring,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  giving  my  voice  for  peace  on  the  terms  which  Buonaparte 
offers.  If  we  are  now  too  elated,  and  direct  our  views  to  encroachment  on  the 
natural  boundaries  of  France,  or  to  change  of  dynasty  by  compulsion,  we  may 
find  that  extravagant  pretensions  diminish  our  power  of  enforcing  them.  I 
wish  to  secure  the  future  while  the  force  of  Europe  is  concentrated.  Opinion 
in  France  will  achieve  there  what  remains  to  be  done.” — Wilson,  ii.  179. 
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the  British  views  would  be  attended.  At  such  a  crisis, 
his  high  character,  known  confidence  with  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  and  militarj  reputation,  only  rendered  him 
the  more  dangerous  correspondent  for  the  Cabinet  of  St 
James’s,  many  of  whom  were  also  secretly  inclined  to 
the  same  views.  And  this  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
change  in  the  duties  of  this  gallant  officer. 

No  opinion  is  more  general  in  the  world,  or  more 
frequently  expressed  by  writers  on  the  subject,  than  that 
Napoleon  was  crushed  and  Europe  delivered  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  effort  of  insurgent  humanity,  which  rose  up  like  one 
man  to  shake  off  the  load  which  had  oppressed  it.  This 
is  undoubtedlv  true  in  one  sense,  for  unless  those  who 
took  the  lead  in  the  struggle  had  been  seconded  by  the 
general  concurrence  and  heroic  efforts  of  the  people  under 
their  charge,  all  the  efforts  made  for  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  would  have  proved  ineffectual.  But  it  is  not  less 
true  that  all  these  general  exertions  would  have  proved 
equally  nugatory  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strenuous 
agency  and  intrepid  perseverance  of  a  very  few  men  : — 
‘‘  Paucorum  civium  egregiam  virtutem  cuncta  patravisse.”  ^ 
Europe,  it  is  true,  rose  up  like  one  man  to  fight,  hut  more 
than  half  rose  up  in  support  of  Napoleon,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  campaigns  of  Salamanca,  Moscow,  and 
Leipsic,  he  was  not  only  superior,  but  immensely  supe¬ 
rior,  to  all  the  forces  the  Allies  could  bring  against  him. 
In  this  memorable  few,  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  one  family.  If  Lord  Castlereagh  had  not 
broken  through  the  usual  routine  of  militaiy  promotion 
to  give  Wellington  the  command  in  Portugal,  and  sup¬ 
ported  him  and  urged  the  continuance  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  when  both  were  violently  assailed  by  a  powerful 
opposition,  and  Government  had  only  a  slender  majority, 
if  majority  it  could  be  called,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  campaign  of  Torres  Yedras  would  have  never 
encouraged  the  Russians  to  resist  the  French  invasion, 
and  furnished  a  model  on  which  their  system  of  defence 
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uas  to  be  framed.  If  he  had  not  in  the  same  year  chap 
strenuously  combated  the  recommendation  of  the  Bullion 
Committee,  all  but  forced  upon  Government  by  the  i8i3. 
House  of  Commons,  to  compel  the  bank  to  resume  cash 
payments  in  two  years,  the  monetary  crisis  of  1825  or 
1857  would  have  occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  Moscow 
and  the  Salamanca  campaign,  and  national  bankruptcy 
w’ould  have  prostrated  Great  Britain  at  the  very  crisis  of 
the  war.  If  he  had  not  withstood  the  loud  clamour  against 
the  Peninsular  war,  if  he  had  failed  in  feeding  Wellington 
with  adequate  supplies  in  1813,  the  battle  of  Vitoria  would 
never  have  caused  Joseph’s  crown  to  drop  from  his  head, 
or  brought  Austria  at  the  decisive  moment  into  the  field, 
after  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.  But  for  the  lavish  and, 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time,  prodigal  expenditure  in  aid  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  during  the  campaign  of 
1813,  the  forces  of  these  powers  could  never  have  been 
arrayed  in  sufficient  strength  to  combat  the  half  million 
of  armed  men  who  were  collected  round  the  standards  of 
Napoleon.  But  for  the  manly  and  intrepid  conduct  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  terminating  the  indecision,  and 
compelling  the  advance,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  of  Berna- 
dotte,  the  Army  of  the  North  w'ould  never  have  been 
brought  into  action  at  Leipsic,  and  a  decisive  victory 
would  never  have  delivered  250,000  prisoners,  in  the 
field  and  in  the  fortresses,  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies, 
at  the  very  moment  when  France  was  threatened  with 
invasion.*  But  for  the  exertions  of  these  two  men  in 
the  Cabinet,  aided  as  they  were  by  those  of  Wellington 
and  Blucher  in  the  field,  the  convulsive  efforts  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  1813  would  have  been  attended  by  no  other 
result  than  that  which  followed  those  of  Austria  in  1809, 

*  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Thiers  states  (xvi.  637)  the  garrisons 
taken,  exclusive  of  sick  and  wounded,  at  .  .  190,000  men. 

Cathcart  estimates  the  prisoners  at  Leipsic,  includ¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  wounded,  at  .  .  .  .  52,000  „ 

Taken  in  retreat  to  Rhine,  .....  12,000  „ 


Total,  .  254,000 
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or  Prussia  in  1806,  in  fixing  the  chains  of  servitude  in  a 
more  hopeless  manner  on  the  European  states. 

But  if  the  strenuous  yirtue  and  persevering  courage  of 
those  illustrious  men  were  mainly  instrumental  in  ter¬ 
minating  the  Imperial  domination,  with  all  its  host  of 
attendant  evils,  in  Europe,  not  less  important  were  the 
errors  of  Napoleon  himself  in  producing  the  same  re¬ 
sults.  Indeed,  it  is  in  the  latter,  especially  during  the 
Leipsic  campaign,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  over¬ 
throw  is  to  be  found.  Not  that  he  erred  in  choosing  the 
Elbe  as  the  base  of  his  defensive  position,  as  Sir  George 
Cathcart  and  several  other  military  writers  of  much 
weight  have  supposed  :  on  the  contrary,  that  line  ap¬ 
pears,  as  already  shown,  to  have  been  judiciously  chosen, 
alike  with  a  view  to  retain  in  their  allegiance  the  states 
of  the  Rhenish  Confederacy  now  ranged  under  his  banner, 
to  fix  the  seat  of  war  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  far 
from  the  French  frontiers,  and  to  give  him  a  strong 
central  position  from  which  he  might  at  pleasure  issue 
forth  and  crush  any  one  of  his  assailants  by  the  sudden 
direction  of  a  part  of  his  superior  force  against  him.*  The 
narrow  escape  which  the  Allies  made  from  destruction, 
after  the  attack  on  Dresden  in  the  end  of  August,  proves 
with  what  wisdom  this  position  had  been  selected  by 
the  French  Emperor.  But  after  this,  his  military  con¬ 
duct  seems  to  have  been  a  concatenation  of  the  most  unac¬ 
countable  errors,  which  at  length  terminated  in  unheard- 
of  disasters.  By  suspending  the  pursuit  of  the  Allied 
Grand  Army  during  the  retreat  to  Bohemia,  and  halting 


*  “  To  abandon  the  Elbe  was,  politically  speaking,  to  abandon  Germany.  At 
Dresden,  Napoleon  equally  menaced  Austria  through  Bohemia  on  his  right; 
threatened  to  cut  the  great  line  of  communications  of  the  Russians  and  Prus¬ 
sians  through  Silesia  in  his  front;  and  hung  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  Berlin 
on  his  left.  Had  he  retired  to  the  Saale,  all  the  north  of  Germany  would 
have  risen.  Moreover,  as  a  defensive  position,  the  line  of  the  Saale  was  not  so 
strong  against  an  attack  in  front  as  that  of  the  Elbe,  being  unsupported  by 
fortresses  ;  while  against  a  flank  attack,  it  was  as  easily  turned  from  Bavaria 
through  the.  Thu, ringian  forest,  as  that  of  the  Elbe  was  from  Bohemia  through 
the  Erz  Gebirge.’’ — History  of  Europe,  vol.  xii.  chap.  Ixxx.  §  108,  note. 
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tlie  Young  Guard  at  Pirna,  lie  saved  that  army  from  de-  chap. 
struction,  and  induced  Y andamme’s  disaster  at  Culm  ; 
by  directing  the  simultaneous  advance  of  Macdonald  on 
Liegnitz,  and  Oudinot  on  Berlin,  he  lost  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  central  situation  between  them,  and  brought 
on  the  defeats  of  the  Katzbach  and  Gross  Beeren ;  by 
lingering  so  long  on  the  Elbe  after  these  catastrophes 
and  that  of  Dennewitz  had  evidently  rendered  the  posi¬ 
tion  there  no  longer  tenable,  he  sacrificed  100,000  men, 
without  any  advantages,  from  fatigue  and  famine,  and 
for  the  first  time  gave  a  decisive  numerical  superiority 
to  the  Allies  ;  by  afterwards  retaining  170,000  excellent 
troops  in  the  beleaguered  fortresses,  and  engaging  at 
Leipsic  with  a  force  now  become  inferior  to  that  of  the 
three  Allied  armies  put  together,  he  rendered  inevitable 
a  great  defeat,  which  was  converted  into  total  ruin  by  the 
unaccountable  mistake  of  fighting  with  a  broad  line  of 
marshes,  traversed  only  by  a  single  road  and  bridge,  in 
his  rear.  All  these  errors  arose  from  the  great  General 
being  merged  in  the  imperious  Emperor ;  from  undue, 
and,  as  it  proved,  fatal,  confidence  in  his  star ;  from  a 
determination  to  do  everything  at  once,  and  fascinate  the 
minds  of  men  by  extricating  himself  out  of  apparently 
hopeless  difficulties  by  a  dazzling  triumph.  So  evidently 
were  these  causes  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  his  fall, 
that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  human  folly  as  well 
as  greatness  is  made  the  instrument  of  Omnipotence  in 
workiim  out  its  designs,  and  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  Roman  maxim, — “  Quos  Dens  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat.^^ 
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LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  SIR  CHARLES  STEWART  AT  THE  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  CHATILLON — CAMPAIGN  OF  1814  TO  ITS  RUPTURE- 
NOVEMBER  1813 — MARCH  1814. 

The  calamities  of  the  campaign  of  1813,  and  of  the 
retreat  from  Leipsic,  to  the  French,  exceeded  anything 
which  could  have  been  conceived.  Had  the  Allied  gene¬ 
rals  been  aware  of  the  state  to  which  their  once  formidable 
opponents  were  reduced,  they  might  have  marched  un¬ 
resisted  to  Paris.  The  wreck  of  the  armj^  fully  equalled 
the  devastation  produced  by  the  Moscow  campaign.  The 
magnitude  of  the  losses  which  the  French  had  undergone, 
was  not  fully  known  till  it  was  revealed  by  the  candour 
of  the  celebrated  national  historian  of  the  period.  “  Na¬ 
poleon, says  Thiers,  “  brought  back  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  to  the  Rhine  in  the  most  deplorable  con¬ 
dition.  The  Guard  of  40,000  was  reduced  to  10,000. 
The  united  corps  of  Oudinot,  Reynier,  Augereau,  and 
Bertrand,  could  only  muster  12,000  combatants  when 
they  entered  Mayence,  with  the  defence  of  which  they 
were  charged.  The  corps  of  Marmont  and  Ney,  destined, 
under  Marshal  Marmont,  to  defend  the  course  of  the 
Rhine  from  Mannheim  to  Coblentz,  could  scarcely  assemble 
8000  men.  Victor,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  upper 
Rhine  from  Strasbourg  to  Bale,  was  not  5000  strong. 
The  two  corps  of  Macdonald  and  Lauriston,  united  into  one 
under  the  former,  had  not  9000  effective  men  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Lower  Rhine  from  Coblentz  to  Arnheim. 
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The  whole  cavalry  of  the  army,  which  once  formed  four  chap. 
corps,  was  reduced  to  10,000,  of  whom  a  half  were  not 
mounted.  The  Polish  Legion  had  almost  totally  disap-  isis. 
peared,  and  the  few  who  remained  of  it  were  sent  to  the 
rear  to  Sedan,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  degree  of 
reorganisation.  A  mass  of  stragglers,  without  arms,  most 
of  them  bearing  with  them  the  contagion  of  the  terrible 
typhus  fever  which  originated  in  the  fortresses  on  the 
Elbe,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  small  bodies,  overspread  the 
provinces  on  the  left  bank,  and  diffused  consternation  and 
death  wherever  they  passed.  It  was  almost  a  second  re¬ 
treat  from  Russia,  with  tins  difference,  that  there  remained 
about  60,000  men  in  arms,  and  that  we  fell  back,  not  on 
exasperated  Germany,  but  on  France,  where  we  found  in¬ 
deed  our  country,  but  our  country  ruined  and  exhausted.^'  ^  ^  Thiers, 
This  account,  from  so  undoubted  a  source,  of  the  deplor- 
able  condition  of  the  French  army  after  its  retreat  to 
the  Rhine,  affords  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  decided  opinion,  so  often  expressed, 
that  the  Allies  should  not  halt,  but  carry  their  arms  into 
the  heart  of  France  ;  and  of  the  erroneous  estimate  which 
Sir  R.  Wilson  had  formed  of  Napoleon's  boundless  re¬ 
sources  to  defend  its  territory,  which,  as  already  seen,  led 
to  his  transference  to  the  Austrian  army  of  Italy. 

Prince  Eugene,  who  was  charged  with  the  onerous  task  ^ 
of  defending  the  Julian  Alps,  and  barring  the  approach  State  of  af- 
to  Italy  of  the  Austrian  legions,  had  only  been  able 
collect  50,000  men  around  his  standard,  in  lieu  of  80,000, 
whom  the  Emperor  reckoned  upon  as  being  under  his 
orders  ;  and  even  these  were  got  together  with  infinite 
difficulty,  and  by  exhausting  the  whole  depots  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula.  His  father-in-law%  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  joined  the  Coali¬ 
tion,  and  brought  the  retreating  French  army  into  serious 
difficulties  on  the  field  of  Hanau,  secretly  despatched  an 
officer  to  propose  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  a  principality  in  Italy,  if  he  w^ould  abandon  the 
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cause  of  Napoleon,  and  unite  liis  arms  with  those  of  his 
enemies.  But  although  that  Prince  was  sensible  that  the 
cause  of  the  French  Emperor  was  all  but  desperate,  and 
that  he  would  iuTolve  his  own  wife  and  children,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  in  his  fall,  he  yet  had  honour 
and  constancy  enough  to  reply  to  the  officer  charged  with 
the  mission,  that  he  owed  everything  to  Napoleon  ;  that 
he  could  not  abandon  him  in  his  misfortunes;  and  that,  if 
obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Bavaria,  he  was  sure  that 
its  sovereign  would  rather  receive  his  son-in-law  without 
a  crown  than  without  honour.  After  this  honourable 
answer,  which  stood  forth  in  bright  relief  beside  the  dis¬ 
creditable  tergiversation  of  Murat  at  the  same  period,  he 
communicated  the  whole  transaction  to  Napoleon.^ 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  Spain  at  the  same  period 
was  still  more  disastrous.  Driven  across  the  Pyrenees 
after  the  catastrophe  of  Vitoria,  the  French  army,  which 
sustained  tliat  defeat,  had  since  undergone  considerable 
reverses.  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian  had  both  fallen  ; 
the  line  of  the  Bidassoa  had  been  forced  ;  all  the  talents 
of  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Emperor 
from  Dresden  to  restore  matters,  had  been  unable  to 
defend  the  mountain  frontier;  and  after  several  obstinate 
battles,  and  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  on  both 
sides,  the  British  troops  had  been  established  in  a  solid 
manner  within  the  French  territory.  Marshal  Suchet, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Vitoria,  adopted  the  only  rational 
plan  in  the  circumstances,  which  was  to  evacuate  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Valencia,  wliich  he  had  conquered  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  withdraw  all  his  forces  for  the  defence  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  He  even  went  a  step  farther,  and 
suggested,  in  accordance  with  Soult’s  wishes,  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  that  he  should  evacuate  all  Catalonia,  except  Figueras 
and  Barcelona  ;  and  with  his  whole  forces,  including  the 
garrisons  brought  away,  make  for  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
and  join  his  troops  to  those  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  with  this 
united  force  overwhelm  Wellington.  This  plan,  however, 
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presented  many  difficulties  in  the  execution,  not  the  least  chap. 
of  which  was  the  certainty  of  jealousy  arising  between  the 
two  Marshals,  if  their  forces  were  brought  together.  In  i8i3. 
addition  to  this,  also,  the  positive  instructions  of  the  War 
Minister,  conveying  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  constrained 
him  to  leave  garrisons  in  all  the  principal  fortresses  on 
the  sea-coast  in  Valencia,  and  the  chief  ones  in  Catalonia. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  he  could  only  collect  25,000 
men  wherewith  to  re-enter  Aragon,  a  force  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the  great  duel  between 
Soult  and  Wellington  in  the  western  Pyrenees.  Thus  the 
self-confidence  and  unbending  character  of  Napoleon  in¬ 
volved  him  in  the  same  enormous  error  in  Spain  which 
was  proving  so  fatal  to  him  in  Germany ;  and  when  a 
contest  was  approaching,  in  which,  wdth  miserably  inade¬ 
quate  forces,  he  was  to  maintain  a  painful  struggle  with 
his  enemies  in  the  heart  of  France,  forces  amply  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour  were  doomed 
to  useless  inactivity  in  the  fortresses  of  Spain  and  Ger¬ 
many.  “More  than  140,000,^’  says  Thiers,  “of  the  best 
troops  of  Europe  were  in  this  way  lost  to  France,  in  the 
fortified  places  of  which  he  retained  so  strong  a  hold; 
while  the  defence  of  the  country  against  200,000  vic¬ 
torious  Allies  was  maintained  by  less  than  half  the  ^  Thiers, 

xvii  14-19 

number  of  real  soldiers,  recruited  only  from  ruined  depots  Suciiet’s 
obliged  to  furnish  recruits  for  the  line  after  two  or  three  kSs?  ” 
months’  compulsory  drilling.”  ^ 

If  the  external  prospects  of  France  were  thus  gloomy, 
still  darker  was  the  prospect  which  the  interior  presented.  Disconteut 
“The  army,”  continues  the  same  author,  “  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  the  policy  for  which  it  was  doomed  to  shed 
its  blood,  loudly  murmured,  though  in  presence  of  the 
enemy  it  was  ever  ready  to  sustain  the  honour  of  the 
national  arms.  The  nation,  deeply  irritated  by  the 
omission,  after  the  victories  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  to 
conclude  a  peace,  regarding  itself  as  sacrificed  to  an 
insensate  ambition,  now  discovered  by  the  horrors  of  its 
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enchanted  in  the  illusion  of  the  Emperor’s  genius,  having 
1813.  never  had  any  trust  in  his  prudence,  but  believing  in  his 
invincibility,  it  had  now  become  discontented  with  his 
government,  little  reassured  by  his  military  talents,  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  immensity  of  the  masses  which  were  approach¬ 
ing — in  a  word,  with  its  morale  shaken  to  the  foundation ; 
and  all  that  at  the  very  time  when  it  would  have  stood 
in  need  of  the  whole  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  1792,  and 
of  all  the  trustful  admiration  of  the  First  Consul  which 
was  felt  in  1800.  Never  was  mental  depression  so  ex¬ 
cessive  brought  in  presence  of  peril  so  extreme.  Most 
certainly,  if  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  been  aware  of  a  part 
even  of  these  truths,  they  would  only  have  arrested  their 
victorious  columns  on  the  Rhine  as  long  as  was  necessary 
to  replenish  their  bread-carts  and  cartouch-boxes,  and 
have  marched  direct  on  Paris  the  moment  they  arrived  on 
the  great  frontier  stream.  But  the  Coalition,  fatigued 
with  its  efibrts,  surprised  with  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
triumph  which  had  concluded  two  campaigns  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  severity,  halted,  without  any  real  reason,  on 
xvirl?’ 22. the  Rhine  ;  and  fortune  gave  us  a  last  respite  before 
definitively  going  over  to  our  enemies.”  ^ 

The  principal  cause  which  contributed  to  this  pause  in 
Cause^of  military  operations,  without  doubt,  was  the  respect  in- 
tidtyTn'  sph’ed  by  the  lialo  of  the  Republican  and  Imperial  vic- 
tile  AHief  toiues,  and  the  idea,  universally  diffused,  of  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  any  attempt  to  conquer  France  on  its 
own  territory,  with  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  been 
so  strongly  impressed,  and  which  Lord  Castlereagh  so 
strongly  contested.  Great  as  had  been  the  success, 
brilliant  the  victories  of  the  two  preceding  campaigns, 
the  Allies  were  far  from  being  aware  of  the  immensity 
of  the  losses  sustained  in  the  course  of  them  by  the 
French  troops ;  or  that,  since  their  standards  crossed  the 
Niemen,  above  a  million  of  their  best  soldiers  had  either 
perished  or  been  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  they  could  not  conceive,  and  would 
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not  credit,  the  reports  received  of  the  extent  of  the  chap. 
enemy’s  losses,  for  it  far  exceeded  anything  recorded  in 
modern  history.  Add  to  this,  that  the  most  powerful  of  is  is. 
the  Allied  sovereigns  w^ere  by  no  means  inspired  with  the 
same  desire  to  push  the  war  d  toiite  ontrance  wdiich  was 
felt  by  the  Prussians,  still  smarting  under  six  years  of 
bondage  and  interminable  contributions,  and  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  felt  the  necessity  of  stripping  of  his  exorbitant 
strength  an  enemy  at  their  owm  door.  The  Russians, 
perfectly  secured  by  the  results  of  the  campaign  ofrL812, 
had  been  desirous  of  halting  on  the  Oder,  and  did  not 
disguise  their  impression  that  in  advancing  to  the  Rhine, 
and  still  more  in  pushing  their  conquests  beyond  that 
river,  they  were  involving  themselves  in  interminable 
contests,  with  which  their  national  interests  w^ere  very 
little  concerned.  The  Austrians,  exhausted  with  a  \var 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  at  intervals  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  whose  finances  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
confusion  from  its  effects,  felt  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
necessity  of  repose  ;  and  their  rulers  had  little  desire,  now 
that  the  enemy  were  expelled  from  Germany,  to  dethrone 
the  daughter  of  the  Cmsars  from  her  elevated  position 
in  Europe.  Thus  the  greater  Continental  powders  were 
strongly  inclined  to  pause  before  pushing  matters  to  ex¬ 
tremities  with  France  ;  and  as  it  was  understood  that 
Napoleon  was  willing  to  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the 
old  dynasty  in  Spain,  no  serious  opposition  to  an  accom¬ 
modation  from  its  diplomatists  was  to  be  anticipated.  The 
Prussians  alone,  writhing  under  the  recollection  of  six 
years  of  bondage,  were  unanimous  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  were  warmly 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings  ;  but  their  weight  was  too 
inconsiderable  to  overbalance  that  of  the  greater  powers.  i  g;^. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  by  a  very  slight  con-  LonicLtL 
cession  Napoleon  might  have  concluded  a  peace  at  this 
period;  and  he  was  never  so  near  being  firmly  seated  ms.; 
on  the  throne  of  France,  with  the  Rhine  and  Alps  for  a  22‘'S3.’ 
frontier,  as  within  a  few’  months  of  his  definitive  fall.^ 
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Influenced  bj  these  considerations,  M.  de  Metternicli 
had  no  sooner  arrived  with  the  Allied  sovereigns  at 
Frankfort,  than  he  proposed  to  them  the  basis  on  which 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  disposed  to  offer  peace  to  the 
French  Emperor.  The  first  proposition  was  that  the 
sovereigns  should  remain  united  till  the  war  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  that  no  proposals  for  a  separate  accommoda¬ 
tion  should  be  received  bj  any  of  the  powers.  The  second, 
that  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole  armies  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  single  general,  for  which  high  trust  he 
suggested  Prince  Schwartzenberg.  The  third  was,  that 
each  power  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible,  not  a' share 
of  the  joint  conquests,  but  restitution  of  what  it  had  lost, 
so  as  to  restore  matters  as  much  as  possible  to  the  statu 
quo  before  1789.  In  applying  this  principle,  however,  to 
Prussia  and  Austria,  which  had  undergone  such  extreme 
changes  since  the  war  began,  some  modification  was  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and  what  he  proposed  was,  that  the  condition 
of  each  of  these  monarchies  should  be  taken  as  it  stood 
in  the  beginning  of  1805,  and  restored  to  that  level.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  till  the  restitution  was  complete,  the 
conquered  provinces  were  to  be  kept  in  deposit  by  the 
whole  Allied  powers.  The  future  war  was  to  be  divided 
not  into  campaigns,  but  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  diplo¬ 
matic  arrangement.  The  march  to  the  Rhine  from  the 
Vistula  was  to  constitute  the  first  period  ;  the  second,  the 
advance  from  the  river  to  the  summit  of  the  Ardennes 
and  Vosges  Mountains;  the  third,  if  they  were  con¬ 
strained  by  Napoleon  to  undertake  it,  was  to  terminate 
only  with  Paris  itself  At  the  expiry  of  each  of  these 
periods  an  effort  to  open  negotiations  was  to  be  made, 
on  terms  increasing,  of  course,  in  rigour  as  the  victorious 
armies  advanced.^ 

These  proposals  having  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
Allied  powers,  Metternich  was  not  long  of  finding  an 
intermediate  emissary  who  might  form  the  channel  of 
communication  with  the  French  Emperor.  The  person 
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selected  \yas  M.  de  Saint  Aignan,  a  broth er-iii-law  of  M.  chap. 
de  Caiilaincourt,  and  wlio  had  formerly  been  the  Minister 
of  France  at  tlie  Court  of  Weimar,  and  an  able  and 
intelligent,  and  withal  moderate  and  conciliating  diplo- Proposals 
matist.  Having  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Allies 
during  their  advance  through  Germany,  he  was  brought 
first  to  Toplitz  and  ultimately  to  Frankfort,  where  Met- 
ternich  explained  to  him,  in  a  secret  and  confidential 
interview,  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  Allied  sove¬ 
reigns  and  their  ministers.  He  assured  him  that  Europe 
desired  nothing  so  much  as  peace,  and  peace  on  terms 
honourable  and  acceptable  to  all  the  world  ;  that  they 
were  well  aware  that  France,  after  twenty  years  of  vic¬ 
tories,  was  entitled  to  be  respected,  and  she  should  be  so ; 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  re-establishing  in  its  full 
extent  the  ancient  order  of  things  ;  that  Austria,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  was  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon  the 
restitution  of  all  its  ancient  provinces,  but  would  be  con¬ 
tented  with  a  suitable  and  a  respectable  position ;  and 
that  these  moderate  views  were  shared  by  the  whole 
Allied  powers.  He  added  that,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of 
these  sentiments,  he  was  charged  to  offer  France  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  territory  to  its  natural  frontier — viz.,  the 
Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees — but  nothing  further ; 
that  it  was  time  now  to  think  seriously  of  peace,  for  the 
interests,  without  doubt,  of  Europe  in  the  first  instance, 
but  not  less  for  those  of  France  itself,  and  for  that  of  Na¬ 
poleon  most  of  all ;  that  he  had  raised  up  against  him¬ 
self  a  fearful  tempest,  the  intensity  and  violence  of  which 
was  hourly  increasing  ;  and  that  if  he  looked  closely 
into  his  own  dominions,  he  would  find  that  these  senti¬ 
ments  were  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  his  own  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  that  if  matters  went  on  as  they  now  were,  he 
might  ere  long  be  as  much  isolated  in  his  own  country 
as  he  already  was  among  foreign  powers  ;  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  had  now  come,  and  probably  it  would  be  the  last, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  negotiate  on  honourable 
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CHAP,  terms,  but  that  if  this  moment  was  allowed  to  escape, 
nothing  would  remain  but  the  chances  of  a  desperate  and 


1813.  implacable  war,  which  could  be  terminated  only  by  the 
destruction  of  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties ;  that 
all  hopes  of  dividing  the  coalition  were  vain  ;  that  there 
were  no  sacrifices  the  powers  were  not  prepared  to  make 
to  preserve  the  union  ;  that  the  peace  they  offered  was 
tendered  in  good  faith,  and  equally  at  sea  as  at  land  ; 
that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England  desired  it  equally  with 
Austria,  for  the  wish  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  was 
universal ;  but  that  above  all  things  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  the  deplorable  fault  committed  at  Prague,  where, 
from  not  putting  trust  in  Austria,  and  not  taking  a  de¬ 
cided  part  in  time,  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  oppor- 
xvii.^  3f-33.  tunity  never  to  be  recovered  was  lost  of  making  peace  on 
favourable  termsd 

In  confirmation  of  these  assurances  M.  de  Metternich 

g 

Similar  introduced  successively  M.  de  Nessnlrode  and  Lord  Aber- 
pSTS-^^deen,  who  declared  to  him,  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
fromTussia  Grroat  Britain,  that  the  Allies  had  no  wish  to  humble  or 

France  ;  that  they  did  not  even  desire  to  deprive 
terms  pro-  her  of  her  natural  frontiers,  for  they  were  well  aware  that 

posed.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

these  were  events  on  which  it  was  in  vain  to  go  back  ; 
but  that  they  were  resolved  beyond  those  limits  to 
accord  to  her  neither  territory  nor  sway,  nor  even  influ¬ 
ence,  excepting  that  which  great  states  mutually  exercise 
on  each  other,  when  they  know  how  to  use  their  natural 
advantages  without  abusing  them.  After  these  assur¬ 
ances,  so  solemnly  given  by  such  men,  and  from  so  many 
different  quarters,  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  had  not  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  any  insincerity,  and  he  replied  that 
he  would  faithfully  recount  to  his  sovereign  what  he  had 
heard  ;  but  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  sub- 
33.  stance  of  it,  and  the  exact  terms  proposed,  were  put  into 
Fain  MS.  a  Written  form,  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.^ 
Pieces  Just.  To  this  M.  de  Metternich  agreed,  and  next  day  he 
delivered  to  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  formal  written  pro- 
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posals  of  peace  on  the  basis  announced,  of  leaving  chap. 
France  its  natural  limits,  but  nothing  more.*  With 
these  proposals  the  latter  set  out  directly  for  Paris,  isis. 
where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  November,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  laid  them  before  the  Emperor. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  these  proposals  were 
not  only  fair,  but  eminently  favourable  to  Napoleon.  They  whidi  are 
conceded  to  him,  after  two  campaigns  unparalleled  for^rm^^y 
the  disasters  in  which  they  had  terminated,  and  the  ma- 
terial  losses  with  which  they  had  been  attended,  d:erms 
more  advantageous,  a  territory  larger,  and  influence  greater  heim  for  the 
than  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  plenitude  of  congress, 
his  power.  Nothing  but  the  exaggerated  ideas  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  and  the  extravagant  expectations  he  had 
formed  of  the  dominions  which  he  was  to  acquire,  could 
have  led  the  Emperor,  in  the  disastrous  situation  in  which 
he  stood,  to  decline  an  accommodation  on  such  extremely 
favourable  and  even  unhoped-for  terms.  Napoleon,  how¬ 
ever,  feeling  that  his  authority  was  founded  mainly  on 
opinion,  and  that  any  return  to  reasonable  propositions 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of  inferiority  and  the 
commencement  of  his  fall,  was  in  secret  resolved  not  to 
accept  them,  and  to  hazard  all  on  his  favourite  maxim. 

Tout  oil  Rien.  As  it  was  indispensable  in  the  mean 

Metternich’s  proposals  to  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  were  as  follows  : — 

“  1.  The  peace  to  be  universal,  as  well  maritime  as  Continental,  and  to  em¬ 
brace  all  nations. 

“  2.  To  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  all  nations  in 
their  natural  or  historical  limits. 

“  3.  France  to  preserve  her  natural  limits — viz.,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees — but  to  advance  no  pretensions  to  anything  beyond  them. 

“  4.  Holland  to  be  independent,  and  its  frontiers  on  the  side  of  France  to  be 
the  subject  of  future  arrangement. 

‘‘  5.  Italy  in  like  manner  to  be  independent,  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Frioul  with  Austria,  and  France  with  Piedmont,  to 
be  afterwards  settled. 

“  6,  The  old  dynasty  to  be  restored  in  Spain  ;  this  was  a  sine  qua  non. 

“  7.  England  to  make  certain  restitutions  of  colonial  possessions  wrested 
from  France  beyond  the  seas,  and  a  general  freedom  of  commerce  as  it 
may  be  fixed  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  be  accorded  to  every  state.” — 
Metternich’s  Proposals,  12^^  Novcniber  1813  ;  given  in  Thiers,  vol.  xvii. 
pp.  33,  34. 
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CHAP,  time,  however,  to  gain  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  arm 
and  victual  his  fortresses,  and  replenish  his  exchequer,  he 
1813.  resolved  to  temporise,  and  amuse  the  Allies  with  an  am¬ 
biguous  answer.  With  this  view,  after  having  considered 
the  proposals  during  the  15th,  he  returned  an  answer 
Nov.  16.  on  the  16th,  neither  accepting  nor  rejecting  the  prof¬ 
fered  terms,  but  suggesting  Mannheim  as  the  seat  of  the 
proposed  conference,  and  professing  a  willingness  to 
treat  on  the  footing  of  the  independence  of  nations  both 
1  Fain,  MS. 'by  gea  and  land.  This  answer  was  forthwith  sent  to 

de  1814 

46-50 ; '  Marshal  Marmont,  who  commanded  at  Mayence,  with 
36,^37.’  orders  to  transmit  it  without  delay  to  the  Allied  gene¬ 
rals,  by  whom  it  was  received  at  Frankfort  on  the  19th.^ 
It  was  absolutely  indispensable  for  Napoleon  to  go 
Extreme  tlirough  tlio  fomi,  at  least,  of  acceding  to  the  negotia- 
dipTsslon  tions,  for  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Paris  had  become 
at  Pans,  alarming  in  the  extreme.  Scarce  a  family  but  had  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  brother  or  a  son  in  the  terrible  wars 
in  which,  during  the  two  last  years,  the  empire  had  been 
engaged.  Hardly  anything  was  talked  of  in  private 
society  but  the  fearful  slaughter  on  the  fields  of  Leipsic 
and  Vitoria,  or  the  dreadful  losses  of  the  Moscow  retreat. 
Great  as  had  been  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  these  melancholy 
occasions,  it  M^as  if  possible  exaggerated  by  the  voice  of 
rumour,  which,  denied  any  official  or  authentic  information, 
supplied  its  place  by  the  darkest  inventions  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  Emperor  was  represented  in  ivliispers  as  a 
demon  insatiate  in  the  thirst  for  blood,  who  would,  if 
unrestrained,  sacrifice  without  remorse  the  whole  youth  of 
France  to  his  insatiable  ambition,  and  leave  in  the 
country  only  widows  for  whom  no  husbands  could  be 
found,  or  old  men  incapable  of  continuing  the  race  from 
which  they  sprung.  These  feelings  of  horror  were  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  dismal  accounts  everywhere  received  of 
the  violence  of  the  Government  functionaries  in  tearing 
the  conscripts  from  their  families,  and  the  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives,  like  wild  beasts,  by  the  movable  columns 
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of  gendarmes,  scoured  the  country  and  ransacked  chap. 

the  woods  for  their  apprehension.  Nor  were  the  com- 
plaints  less  universal  of  the  endless  exactions  of  the  pre- 
fects  and  officers  of  exchequer  charged  with  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  by  whom  justice  or  right  was  systematic¬ 
ally  disregarded,  and  from  whose  decision,  how  iniquitous 
soever,  there  was,  practically  speaking,  no  appeal.  Such 
M^as  the  general  consternation  that  it  began  to  affect  the 
Government  functionaries  even  of  the  highest  grade. 

Every  one,  as  in  a  shipwreck,  w^as  looking  out  for  his  own 
safety  in  the  crash  which  was  evidently  approaching.  Two 
of  the  highest  and  most  confidential  functionaries,  Ber- 
thier  and  Cambaceres,  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
apprehensions  ;  Talleyrand  and  Fouche  were  strongly 
suspected  of  being  involved  in  some  dark  intrigue  ;  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Marmont,  with  military  frankness,  expressed 
their  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  peace  ;  and  Caulain- 
court  reiterated  the  sentiments  he  had  so  courageously 
expressed  on  occasion  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz.  The 
Empress  herself,  devoured  by  apprehensions,  and  not  know-  ^  Thiers, 
ing  whether  to  attach  faith  to  the  assurances  of  her  hus-  42"*Mak  ' 
band  or  of  those  around  him,  spent  most  of  her  time  in 
tears.^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  unanimity  in  favour  of 
peace,  the  Emperor  held  out  firmly  for  war ;  and  what-  Napoleon’s 
ever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  reasonableness  of  hiScoSuing 
opinions,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  them  the  praise  of  for- 
titude  and  magnanimity.  “  It  is  easy,”  said  he,  “  to 
speak  of  peace,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conclude  it. 

Europe  makes  a  show  of  offering  it,  but  it  has  no  sincere 
intention  of  coming  to  an  accommodation.  It  has  con¬ 
ceived  the  hope  of  destroying  us ;  and  this  hope,  once 
conceived,  will  not  be  abandoned  till  the  impossibility  of 
realising  it  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  You  think  we 
might  disarm  them  by  humiliating  ourselves  before  them, 
but  you  are  mistaken.  The  more  accommodating  you 
are,  the  more  will  they  rise  in  their  demands ;  and  at 
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length  they  will  insist  on  terms  of  peace  which  you  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  admit.  They  offer  us  now  the  line  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  and  even  a  part  of  Piedmont — 
fair  proposals,  without  doubt ;  but  if  you  appear  to  agree 
to  them,  they  will  soon  demand  the  frontier  of  1790. 
Could  I  accept  them,  I  who  have  received  from  the 
Republic  the  natural  frontiers  '?  Possibly  there  was  a 
time  when  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  been  more 
moderate  ;  but  matters  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  any  appearance  of  moderation  would  be  ascribed  to 
fear,  and  would  only  remove  still  further  the  prospect  of 
a  real  peace.  We  must  fight  again,  and  fight  with  de¬ 
speration  ;  and  if  we  are  victorious,  we  should  take 
advantage  of  our  success  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  rest 
assured  I  shall  then  embrace  it  with  eagerness.^^^ 

The  retention  of  these  ideas  by  the  Emperor  was 
universally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Bas- 
sano  (M.  Maret),  who  was  the  known  advocate  of  war¬ 
like  measures,  and  was  supposed  to  encourage  his  sove¬ 
reign  in  such  views.  The  public  indignation  in  conse¬ 
quence  became  extreme  against  him,  and  his  dismissal 
was  loudly  called  for  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
any  sincere  negotiation.  No  one  knew  better  than  the 
Emperor  that  the  Duke  of  Bassano  was  not  really  in  fault, 
that  he  only  reflected  the  thoughts  which  emanated  from 
the  Imperial  breast,  and  that  no  one  could  share  his  'pen- 
sees  intimes  who  did  not  hold  the  same  opinions.  But 
the  current  of  public  opinion  ran  with  such  violence  that 
he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to 
appease  it ;  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the  Duke  of 
Bassano  in  order  to  effect  this  object.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  dismissed  from  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
M.  de*  Caulaincourt,  whose  pacific  inclinations  were  well 
known,  as  well  as  his  moral  courage  in  asserting  them,  was 
substituted  in  his  room.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  State,  a  post  of  trust 
and  importance,  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent 
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as  the  one  he  had  left.  M.  Darn,  who  formerly  held  chap. 
that  office,  an  able  and  indefatigable  public  servant,  whose 
talents  have  since  shone  forth  in  the  History  of  Venice  isi3. 
was  made  War  Minister  for  the  materiel  of  the  army  in 
room  of  M.  de  Cessac,  who  retired.  In  fine,  M.  de  Mole 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Justice  in  room  of  the  Duke 
of  Massa  (Reynier),  whose  advanced  years  rendered  him 
no  longer  equal  to  the  fatigues  of  that  laborious  office,  and 
who  was  transferred  to  the  presidency  of  the  legislative 
body.  These  changes  were  of  a  pacific  tendency,  iis  the 
new  functionaries  were  all  known  to  incline  to  a  moderate 
policy,  and  Caulaincourt’s  appointment  had  some  effect^ 
in  tranquillising  the  public  mind,  and  inspiring  hopes  of  xvii.  47-49. 
an  accommodation  in  the  Allied  sovereigns.^ 

The  warlike  preparations  on  both  sides,  however,  un¬ 
derwent  no  diminution,  and  portended  the  final  struggle  Napoleon’s 
between  the  forces  of  Revolution  and  those  of  Conserva-  mSsurts, 
tism  and  order.  Before  quitting  Dresden  for  Leipsic, 
the  Emperor  had  directed  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  to  q®“29 
demand  from  the  Senate  160,000  men  of  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  1815,  and  120,000  more  of  those  left  from  those 
of  the  years  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  The  Senate  voted 
the  whole  280,000  without  the  slightest  difficulty:  but 
it  was  an  easier  matter  to  vote  than  find  them  in  the 
country;  and  as  the  youths  liable  to  the  law  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  in  1815  were  in  1813  mere  hoys,  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  they  were  wholly  unequal  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign.  Nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  them,  therefore,  but  to  undertake  garrison  duty  or 
guard  the  depots  in  the  interior.  But  as  the  120,000 
levied  on  the  earlier  conscriptions  were  obviously  inade¬ 
quate  to  restore  the  armies  to  anything  like  the  requisite 
strength,  Napoleon  fell  on  the  device  of  ordering  a  new 
conscription  of  300,000  men  drawn  from  those  who  had 
been  liable  to  the  conscription  in  the  ten  years  precedmg 
1813  !  This  was  immediately  voted  by  the  Senate,  and 
with  these  580,000  men  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make 
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head  against  all  his  enemies.  Probably  he  would  have 
done  so,  if  the  men  ordered  and  voted  had  been  really 
forthcoming.  But  this  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being 
the-  case  ;  and  in  attempting  to  enforce  it,  appeared  in 
•the'  most  striking  colours  the  fatal  weakness  brought 
upon  the  country  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  its  chief, 
and  the  real  cause  of  its  subjugation.  The  military 
2Dopulation  was  exhausted.  This  conscription  of  nearly 
600,000  men  ordered  did  not  bring  100,000  to  his 
standards,  and  even  they  came  in  in  small  numbers,  and 
for  the  most  part  wuth  feeble  boyish  constitutions,  such 
as  would  have  caused  them  to  be  rejected  at  once  in 
former  times.  The  conscription  for  the  years  1812,  1813, 
1814,  and  1815  almost  entirely  failed,  and  such  as  were 
got  were  almost  all  from  those  liable  to  serve  in  the  ten 
preceding  years.  As  they  were  for  the  most  part  mar¬ 
ried  and  established  in  life,  the  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  evade  the  levy,  and  conceal  those  liable  to  it  from  the 
public  functionaries,  and  thus  it  did  not  produce  a  third 
of  what  had  been  expected.  The  reason  of  this  sudden 
and  appalling  failure  of  the  conscription  at  this  particular 
time  was  that  it  had  now  reached  those  who  were  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  years  1793  and  1794,  when  the  great 
levy  of  1,200,000  men  was  made  in  France  to  withstand 
the  Allied  invasion,  and  when  consequently  the  young 
men  who  should  have  been  fathers  in  those  years  were 
almost  all  swept  off  by  the  scythe  of  war.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance,  eminently  descriptive  of  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  Napoleoffs  fall.^ 

To  provide  for  the  troops,  however,  even  in  the  scanty 
number  in  which  they  could  be  brought  forward,  money 
was  indispensable ;  and  here  the  weakness  of  the  empire 
from  another  cause  soon  became  painfully  conspicuous. 
The  expenditure  of  France  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
war  had  assumed  gigantic  proportions  ;  that  of  1813  had 
amounted  to  1,200,000,000  francs  (£48,000,000),  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  cost  of  collection  and  the  sums  levied 
in  name  of  contributions  from  the  countries  in  which  the 
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troops  were  stationed,  which  amounted  to  half  as  much 
more.  But  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
armies  from  Germany  and  their  expulsion  from  Spain, 
these  extraneous  sources  of  supply  were  at  once  closed, 
and  the  whole  supplies  for  the  ensuing  campaign  required 
to  be  raised  from  the  inhabitants  of  France  itself.  The 
real  cost  of  the  campaign  of  1 8 1 3,  with  tliat  of  collection, 
liad  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,420,000,000  francs 
(£56,800,000), and  the  deficit  to  be  provided  for  amounted 
to  442,000,000  francs  (£16,800,000),  while  the  credit  of 
Government  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  it  was  wholly 
impossible  to  raise  any  money  by  way  of  loan.  In  this 
extremity  Napoleon  had  conceived  and  acted  upon  the 
idea  of  providing  funds  by  selling  the  estates  of  incorpora¬ 
tions  and  municipalities  over  all  France,  and  realising  the 
price  by  means  of  treasury  bills  by  anticipation.  This  had 
been  done  to  a  great  extent  in  1811, 1812,  and  1813,  but 
even  this  resource  had  now  entirely  failed.  The  estates 
w^ere  all  sold,  and  the  bills  granted  for  their  price  were  at 
20  or  30  per  cent  discount.  Nothing  now  remained  but 
the  private  property  of  the  Crown,  and  it  amounted  to 
135,000,000  fr.  (£5,750,000),  partly  in  different  foreign 
banks,  partly  in  gold  in  the  cellars  of  the  Tuileries,  the 
latter  of  which  amounted  to  63,000,000  fr.  (£2,520,000). 
This  secret  fund  had  been  partly  accumulated  by  eco¬ 
nomy  on  the  Civil  List,  but  for  the  most  part  was  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  licences  to  evade  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  against  English  commerce,  for  attempting 
to  elude  which  he  was  daily  exposing  vast  piles  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  shooting  their  un¬ 
fortunate  owners  !  It  had  been  intended  not  so  much  as 
a  resource  against  foreign  war,  on  which  side  the  Em¬ 
peror  anticipated  little  or  no  danger,  but  as  a  safeguard 
against  domestic  revolution,  in  which  respect  he  was  far 
from  feeling  the  same  security.  It  w'as  all  now  applied 
to  the  exigencies  of  tlie  state  ;  but  even  this  ample 
supply  proved  inadequate  to  the  public  necessities,  now 
tliat  the  grand  resource  of  foreign  contributions  was  no 
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longer  available.  Other  devices,  therefore,  were  indispens¬ 
able  ;  and  the  only  practicable  one  was  an  additional 
assessment  on  real  property.  Thirty  per  cent  was  in 
consequence  at  once  added  to  the  land-tax,  which  was 
expected  to  produce  80,000,000  fr.  (£3,200,000)  ;  and 
120,000,000  fr.  were  added  to  the  indirect  taxes,  in  the 
shape  of  one-fifth  on  the  salt-tax  and  one-tenth  on  the 
customs  and  excise.  These  taxes  and  levies  of  money 
were  all  demanded  of  the  Senate,  and  voted  by  that  body, 
in  the  course  of  November,  ivithoiit  the  concurrence  of 
the  Legislative  body,  which  stood  summoned  for  the  2d 
December,  and  from  which  a  vexatious  resistance  was 
apprehended  —  a  strange  result  of  a  revolution  under¬ 
taken  to  establish  the  constitutional  rights,  especially  in 
granting  or  withholding  supplies,  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  The  levies  and  sums  demanded  were 
voted  by  the  Senate  in  profound  silence,  without  a  word 
of  observation  or  dissent  being  uttered  in  the  whole 
Assembly.^ 

The  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  make  a  show  only  of 
entering  into  negotiations  in  order  to  gain  time  was 
clearly  evinced  in  the  long  delay  which  he  made  in  send¬ 
ing  an  answer  to  the  Allied  Frankfort  proposals.  They 
reached  Paris,  brought  by  M.  de  Saint  Aignan,  on  the 
IQth  November.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  for  eighteen 
days — viz.,  on  2d  December — that  a  real  and  definitive 
answer  was  transmitted  by  the  French  Government.  As 
already  mentioned,  indeed,  an  ambiguous  answer,  commit¬ 
ting  himself  to  nothing,  had  been  despatched  by  Napoleon 
on  the  16th  inst.,  and  received  by  tlie  Allies  on  the  19th. 
To  this  a  reply  w^as  sent  on  the  25th  by  Metternich,  de¬ 
manding  a  categorical  explanation,  before  any  negotiation 
could  be  entertained,  as  to  whether  the  French  Emperor 
did  or  did  not  accept  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  Allied 
sovereigns.  All  this  gained  time  till  the  2d  December. 
On  that  day  M.  de  Caulaincourt  sent  a  reply,  accepting 
in  form  tlie  basis  proposed,  of  France  retaining  the  froii- 
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tier  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  he  made  so  many  exceptions  and  chap. 
reservations  that  they  amounted  to  an  entire  departure 
from  the  principle  in  form  agreed  to.  This  answer  was  i8i3. 
concealed  from  Lord  A  herdeen,  and  communicated  only 
to  the  Ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, — an 
ominous  circumstance,  which  augured  ill  of  the  sincerity 
of  Metternich.  But  the  vigilance  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
discovered  the  underhand  negotiation,  and  he  sent  off 
notice  of  the  whole  affair  to  his  Government.*  In  his 
private  instructions  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  whom  he  had 
named  as  his  plenipotentiary  at  Mannheim,  the  Emperor 
required  concessions  in  his  favour  from  the  Allies,  which 
amounted  to  an  entire  departure  from  the  terms  proposed, 
and  too  clearly  revealed  the  intention  to  resume  at  no 
distant  period  the  career  of  conquest  and  domination. 

He  even  insisted  on  the  retention  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy 
for  Prince  Eugene,  that  of  Naples  for  Murat,  and  of  one 
in  Germany  for  Prince  Jerome ;  on  the  advance  of  the 
French  frontier  into  Piedmont ;  on  the  fortresses  of 
Kelli  opposite  Strasbourg,  Cassel  fronting  Mayence, 
and  Wesel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  a 
part  of  Holland  to  the  Waal  being  still  retained  by 
France. t  There  could  be  no  motive  for  these  demands 

*  “  Dec.  8. — The  answer  came  from  France  the  day  before  yesterday  (6th). 

The  basis  was  accepted  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms;  but  the  sacrifices 
which  France  was  prepared  to  make  were  to  be  met  by  sacrifices  from  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  re-establishment  of  Continental  and  maritime  independence  and 
tranquillity.  I  never  read  a  clearer  or  more  emphatic  exposition  of  intention 
or  views.  It  made  a  great  impression  on  all  the  first  council.  A  messenger 
was  sent  off  with  the  advice  to  Paris  of  the  negotiation  being  accepted  by  the 
Allies,  and  of  a  messenger  being  sent  to  England  with  these  tidings.  At  night 
Pozzo  di  Borgo  was  despatched.  The  whole  transaction  was  concealed  from 
Aberdeen,  because  it  was  feared  he  would  communicate  with  his  colleagues, 
who  might  object,  and  throw  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  the  pacificators.  Stewart 
(Sir  Charles)  got  notice  early  in  the  morning,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  news  and  copies  of  Jacobi’s  and  Jerome’s  instructions,  which  he 
had  obtained.  He  afterwards  communicated  to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Cathcart 
what  he  had  done,  and  there  was  additional  strife  and  contention  among  the 
triumvirate.  The  basis,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  the  A  Ips,  the  Bhine,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  with  the  independence  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  but  without  any  defined  arrangement  for  these  countries.” — Wilson’s 
Private  Diary,  ii.  265. 

t  Caulaincourt’s  instructions  as  to  what  was  to  be  demanded  at  the  Congress 
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16. 
Ruinous 
condition  of 
the  French 
fortresses. 


but  the  intention  at  the  next  convenient  opportunity  of 
resuming  the  career  of  conquest  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Alps,  and  re-establishing  the  French  preponderance 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  It  was  evident  that  when  such 
.  were  his  secret  instructions  to  his  plenipotentiary,  any 
show  of  entering  into  negotiations  was  nothing  but  an 
artifice  to  gain  time.^ 

In  truth,  Time  was  the  one  thing  indispensable  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  for  such  was  the  state  of  dilapidation  in  which  the 
defences  of  the  empire  were,  from  the  security  engendered 
by  a  long  career  of  victories,  that  it  seemed  hardly  possible 
to  resist  the  masses  of  the  enemy  which  threatened  to  over- 

of  Mannlieim,  were  in  these  terms  : — “  En  concedant  qu’il  n’aurait  rien  au  delh, 
du  Ehin,  il  entendait  toutefois  garder  sur  la  rive  droite  Kehl  vis-a-vis  Stras- 
hourg,  Cassel  vis-a-vis  de  Mayence,  et  en  outre  la  ville  de  Wesel,  situde  tout 
entiere  sur  la  rive  droite,  mais  devenue  une  sorte  de  ville  Fran^aise,  Quant  h 
la  Hollande,  il  ne  desesperait  pas  d’en  garder  une  partie  en  abandonnant  les 
colonies  Hollandaises  h  I’Angleterre.  En  tout  cas  il  avait  le  projet  de  disputer 
sur  les  limites  qui  la  separeraient  de  la  France,  et  de  proposer  d’abord  I’Yssel, 
puis  le  Leek,  puis  le  W'ahal,  frontiere  dont  il  etait  rdsolu  h  ne  point  se  d^partir, 
et  qui  lui  assurait  ce  qu’il  avait  enleve  de  la  Hollande  au  roi  Louis.  Il  enten¬ 
dait  de  plus  que  la  Hollande  ne  retournerait  pas  sous  I’autoritd  de  la  maison 
d’Oi’ange,  et  qu’elle  redeviendrait  rdpublique. 

“  Quant  h,  I’Allemagne,  il  consentait  bien  ft  renoncer  k  la  Confederation  du 
Rhin,  mais  d  la  condition  qu'aucun  lien  federal  ne  reunirait  les  Etats  Allemands 
entre  eux,  et  qu’en  rendant  k  la  Prusse  Magdebourg,  kl’Angleterre  le  Hanovre, 
on  formerait  de  la  Hesse  et  du  Brunswick  un  royaume  de  Westphalie,  indepen¬ 
dant  de  la  France,  mais  destine  au  Prince  Jerdme.  Napoleon  voulait  qu’Erfurt 
fut  accorde  k  la  Saxe  en  dedommagement  du  grand-duche  de  Varsovie,  que  la 
Baviere  conservat  la  ligne  de  I’lnn,  afin  de  n’etre  pas  force  de  lui  ceder  Wurz- 
bourg,  ce  qui  aurait  oblige  d’indemniser  le  Due  de  Wurzbourg  en  Italie. 

“  En  Italie  il  admettait  que  I’Autriche  eut,  outre  I’lllyrie,  e’est-k-dire  Lay- 
bach  et  Trieste,  une  portion  de  territoire  au  delk  de  I’lsonzo,  mais  a  condition 
que  la  France  s'avancerait  dans  le  Piemont  autant  que  I’Autriche  dans  le  Frioul. 
Tout  ce  que  la  France  avait  possedd  dans  le  Milanais,  le  Piemont,  la  Toscane, 
les  Etats  Remains,  constituerait  un  royaume  d’ltalie,  (igalement  independant 
de  I’Autriche  et  de  la  France,  et  reserve  au  Prince  Eugene.  Le  Pape  retour¬ 
nerait  k  Rome,  mais  sans  souverainetd  temporelle.  Naples  resterait  d  Murat, 
la  Sicile  aux  Bourbons  de  Naples.  L’ancien  roi  de  PiSmont  ohtiendrait  la 
iSardaigne  seulement. 

“  Les  iles  loniennes  feraient  retour  k  Pun  des  Etats  d’ltalie,  si  Malte  dtait 
eddee  k  la  Sicile.  Dans  le  cas  contraire,  les  ties  loniennes  appartiendraient  d  la 
France  avec  Tile  d’Elbe.  L’Espagne  serait  restitude  k  Ferdinand  VII.,  le  Por¬ 
tugal  k  la  maison  de  Bragance.  Mais  I’Angleterre  ne  retiendrait  aucune  des 
colonies  de  I’Espagne  et  du  Portugal.  Le  Danemark  conserverait  la  Norvdge. 
Enfin  on  insdrerait  un  article  qui  consacrerait  d’une  maniere  au  moins  gdndrale 
les  droits  du  pavilion  neutre.” — Instructions  Secretes  de  Napoleon  d  M.  de 
Caulaincourt,  Dec.  4,  1813;  Thiers,  xvii.  60,  61. 
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whelm  them.  The  fortresses,  both  in  the  first  and  second  chap. 
line,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition ; 
and,  by  a  strange  perversion,  eminently  characteristic  of  i8i3. 
the  Emperor’s  tenacious  disposition  and  confidence  in  his 
star,  while  he  w^as  surrounding  with  the  most  expensive 
works  all  tlie  fortresses  still  in  his  possession  which  went 
to  cover  or  secure  his  remote  conquests,  those  on  his  own 
frontier,  which  were  required  to  cover  the  territory  of 
France  itself,  were  allowed  to  remain  m  the  most  ruinous, 
and  in  fact  almost  defenceless,  state.  Thus  vast  additional 
fortifications  were  erected  at  an  enormous  expense  around 
Venice,  Mantua,  Palma-Nuova,  Dantzic,  Flushing,  Osopo, 
the  Texel,  and  many  others  equally  remote;  while  those 
on  the  frontier  of  France  itself,  Huningen,  Strasbourg, 
Landau,  Mayence,  Metz,  Mezieres,  Valenciennes,  and  Lille, 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  disrepair.  It  was  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  English  expending  fabulous  sums  on  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  but  leaving  Woolwich  and  London 
without  a  mound  or  a  gun  to  protect  them,  and  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth  in  a  very  insufficient  state  of  security.  The 
scarps  were  more  or  less  broken  down,  the  ditches  dry, 
the  bastions  in  ruins,  the  drawbridges  incapable  of  use. 

In  many  there  was  scarce  a  gun  on  the  ramparts ;  in  all 
the  supply  was  scandalously  inadequate,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  carriages.  Engineers  and  artificers  skilled 
in  their  several  departments  were  generally  awanting ; 
the  officers,  both  of  them  and  the  artillery,  were  old  men 
beyond  the  power  of  enduring  active  service.  The  Em¬ 
peror’s  first  care  was  to  transfer  the  depots  of  regiments 
from  the  places  in  the  front  line  likely  to  be  first  assailed, 
to  the  second,  which  would  be  invested  later.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  supplied  the  place  of  the  depots  which 
were  removed ;  but  the  transference  was  a  work  of  time 

•  •  ^  Tliicrs 

and  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  was  only  in  the  course  xvii.  (j2-()5. 
of  operation  when  the  enemy  was  upon  them.^ 

But  all  other  evils  connected  with  the  defence  of  France 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  dreadful  mor- 
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Thiers,  xvii. 
6l),  67. 


talitj  in  the  regular  army,  from  the  effect  of  the  contagious 
disorders  which  they  brought  with  them  from  the  German 
fortresses.  The  four  corps — viz.,  the  4th,  12th,  7th,  and 
16th — which  were  under  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mayence,  and 
had  been  raised  to  30,000  by  the  arrival  of  stragglers  and 
isolated  groups  of  soldiers,  who  were  all  directed,  as  they 
successively  arrived,  to  that  great  dep6t,  were  soon  reduced 
to  15,000  by  the  dreadful  mortality  which  took  place  in 
that  scene  of  woe.  Horror-struck  with  so  frightful  a  mor¬ 
tality,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  survivors  of 
the  German  campaign.  Marshal  Marmont  ordered  a  general 
and  compulsory  evacuation  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  sick 
into  the  interior.  But  this  measure,  however  loudly  called 
for  by  the  military  interests  of  the  fortress  itself,  with 
which  the  Marshal  was  intrusted,  augmented  in  a  most 
alarming  degree  both  the  general  consternation  and  the 
spread  of  the  mortal  malady  in  the  adjacent  territory  of 
France.  It  revealed  the  awful  proportions  of  a  pestilence 
which  exceeded  anything  which  imagination  itself  could 
have  conceived.  The  continual  passage  of  waggons  along 
the  streets  and  through  the  gates,  each  charged  with 
twenty  or  thirty  wretches  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  or 
actually  dying,  diffused  universal  alarm,  and  produced  that 
general  depression  of  mind  which, it  is  well  known,  is  at  once 
the  most  powerful  agent  in  predisposing  to  the  reception 
of  the  contagion,  and  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  when  it  is  actually  taken.  This  terrible  disease  had 
assumed,  under  the  multiplication  of  ills  in  which  it  had 
originated,  new  and  unheard-of  features  which  froze  the 
spectators  with  horror.  Gangrene,  even  without  wounds, 
of  the  most  virulent  kind,  generally  ensued,  especially  in 
the  young  soldiers ;  and  as  the  waggons  rolled  along  the 
streets,  the  frightful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  hands,  feet, 
arms,  and  even  parts  of  the  face,  dropping  off  the  unhappy 
wretches  who  were  huddled  in  them  !  ^ 

The  Emperor  flattered  himself  that,  by  the  beginning 
of  January  1814,  he  would  have  80,000  men  on  the  Rhine 
from  Bale  to  Flanders;  but  they  never,  in  consequence  of 
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the  failure  of  the  conscription,  and  the  mortality,  amounted  chap. 
to  anything  like  that  number.  He  cast  his  eyes  also  in 


an  especial  manner  on  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  were  isis. 
likely  to  be  first  attacked,  the  more  so  as  he  was  no  Measures 
stranger  to  the  disaffected  feelings  towards  his  government  fence  o/^' 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  were  inspired. 

General  Molitor,  with  a  small  local  force,  was  charged  with  and  the 

^  northern 

the  defence  of  Holland  against  Bernadotte,  who  was  ap-  frontier, 
proacliing  with  a  powerful  army,  composed  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Allied  Army  of  the  North,  now  in  part 
disengaged  by  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  Den¬ 
mark,  to  be  immediately  noticed.  But  a  considerable 
reserve  was  provided  in  the  corps  of  Marshal  Macdon¬ 
ald,  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  5th  and  11th  corps, 
stationed  about  thirty  leagues  to  his  right;  but  his 
force,  wdiich  was  not  more  than  18,000  men,  was  a 
feeble  counterpoise  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  70,000 
strong.  Napoleon  had  hoped  to  cover  this  frontier  by 
the  garrisons  of  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  which  were, 
taken  together,  of  equal  strength ;  but  the  insane  policy  of 
retaining  everything  deprived  him  of  this  resource  till 
it  was  too  late,  and  lost  France  70,000  veteran  soldiers 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  armies  that  could  be  collected 
for  her  defence  hardly  amounted  to  a  greater  force. 

It  will  immediately  appear  how  important  a  part  Sir 

Charles  Stewart  played  in  the  measures  which  deprived  ^ 

the  Emperor  of  those  powerful  reserves,  which,  if  thrown  xvii.  69, 70; 

^  ■*■.  .  Koch  i.  47- 

into  the  scale  at  the  decisive  moment,  would  probably  have  49. 
altered  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.^ 

The  principal  reliance  of  Napoleon  for  resisting  the 
numerous  enemies  who  were  preparing  to  invade  his  terri  -  Reorganisa- 
tories  on  all  sides  was  on  the  Guard,  that  formidable  body  Guard,  and 
whose  discipline  and  valour  had  determined  the  issue  ofof  theEm-* 
so  many  other  battles.  But  that  body  itself  was  almost 
as  much  reduced  as  the  other  corps  of  his  army ;  its 
infantry  consisted  only  of  12,000  men,  its  cavalry  of  3500 
— the  poor  remains  of  48,000  of  the  former,  and  12,000 
of  the  latter,  which  four  months  before  had  crowded  the 
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banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  Emperor  made  the  greatest 
possible  efforts  to  restore  its  strength,  and  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  he  intrusted  its  reorganisation  mainly  to  General 
Drouot,  who,  with  no  other  formal  appointment  than  the 
modest  one  of  aide-de-camp,  really  exercised  in  reality  great 
part  of  the  duties  of  war  minister  for  the  Guard.  His 
indefatigable  energy,  calm  determination,  distinguished 
military  talents,  as  well  as  integrity  of  mind,  raised  him 
to  that  consideration  in  moments  of  difficulty  with  the 
Emperor,  which  the  simplicity  and  military  frankness  of 
his  manners  rendered  him  little  capable  of  securing  in 
the  precincts  of  a  court  in  ordinary  times.  With  the 
assistance  of  this  able  coadjutor,  Napoleon  expected  to 
raise  the  Guard,  including  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  en¬ 
gineers,  to  100,000  men ;  but  it  never  reached  a  half  of  the 
number,  and  they  w^ere  procured  wdth  extreme  difficulty, 
and  only  by  drafts  from  the  regiments  of  the  line,  which 
went  far  to  destroy  their  efficiency.  The  vivid  and  san¬ 
guine  temperament  of  the  Emperor  led  him  to  hope  that 
he  would  have  100,000  of  the  Guard  and  200,000  of  the 
line  in  the  field  by  the  beginning  of  February.  He  never 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  above  90,000;  but  with  these  he  did 
such  great  things  that  little  doubt  can  remain,  that  if  the 
force  he  hoped  for  had  been  raised,  he  would  have  proved 
victorious  over  all  his  enemies.  If  the  80,000  old  soldiers 
under  Suchet,  engulfed  in  the  garrisons  of  Spain,  had  been 
united  to  the  standards  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  brought  up 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  the  Allies  never  would  have 
approached  it;  if  the  90,000  lost  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
Elbe  had  been  brought  into  the  field,  the  French  troops 
would  have  marched  in  triumph  to  Munich  and  Berlin.^ 
Sensible,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  the  enormous  fault  he 
had  committed,  when  threatened  in  his  vitals  by  a  power¬ 
ful  enemy,  in  leaving  his  best  troops  uselessly  scattered  in 
blockaded  fortresses  all  over  Europe,  Napoleon  at  length 
brought  himself  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  two 
of  his  enemies  whom  he  had  long  held  in  captivity.  The 
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first  of  these  was  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  who  had  been  chap. 
retained  a  prisoner  in  France,  at  Valen^aj,  ever  since  his 
treacherous  seizure,  in  1808,  bj  Napoleon,  at  Bayonne.  i8i3. 
To  that  monarch  the  Emperor,  by  a  secret  emissary, 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  which,  being  regarded  as  a  snare, 
were  at  first  viewed  wdth  extreme  suspicion  by  him ;  but 
having  at  length  been  convinced  of  their  sincerity,  he 
eagerly  embraced  terms  which  promised  him  restoration 
to  freedom  and  a  throne.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  terms  when  the  sincerity  of  the  off^’  was 
first  trusted  in.  Ferdinand  and  his  brother  Don  Carlos, 
with  all  their  followers  at  Y alengay,  were  to  be  restored  to 
liberty;  prisoners  were  to  be  restored  on  both  sides ;  the 
Spanish  armies  were  to  withdraw  from  France,  and  the 
English  to  he  constrained  to  evacuate  Spain.  This  last 
condition,  wdiich  would  doubtless  have  been  a  great  stroke 
for  Napoleon  if  carried  into  effect,  was  rendered  nugatory 
by  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  in  whose  hands  the  Government 
was  practically  placed,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  so  long  ^  . 

as  Ferdinand  remained  in  France.  This  led  to  a  delay  in  xyii.  80-92 ; 
the  negotiation,  and  before  the  captive  monarch  could  89? 
regain  his  own  territories,  Napoleon  was  overthrown.^ 

Shortly  after,  Napoleon,  in  the  same  view  of  diminishing 
the  number,  or  abating  the  rancour,  of  his  enemies,  endea- Treaty  of 
voured  to  contract  a  treaty  by  which  the  aged  Pontiff  of  SAur 
Rome  was  to  recover  his  freedom,  and  be  restored  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter;  but  it  came  too  late,  the  Holy  Father 
would  not  negotiate;  nor,  if  he  would  have  done  so,  w^ould 
it  have  made  any  material  difference  in  his  fortunes.  At 
the  same  time  M.  de  Metternich  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Murat,  the  object  of  which  w^as  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  brother-in-law  and  protector, 
and  take  part  with  the  Allies,  who  guaranteed  him  in  that 
event  the  retention  of  his  throne  of  Naples.  The  virtue 
and  honour  of  Joachim  were  not  proof  against  so  tempting 
an  offer ;  he  did  not  imitate  the  examj)le  of  Eugene,  to 
whom,  as  already  mentioned,  a  similar  offer  had  been 
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made.  After  miicli  liesitation,  and  passing  some  time  in 
a  state  of  cruel  anxiety,  he  added  another  to  the  many 
proofs  that  history  affords,  that  “  the  man  that  deliberates 
is  lost.'’^  He  at  length  entered  into  conferences  with  the 
Austrian  envoy,  and  turned  a  willing  ear  to  the  hopes 
held  out  to  him  that  a  still  more  brilliant  prospect 
might  open  to  him,  and  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
desire,  which  was  already  strongly  manifested  in  Italy, 
to  form  a  united  state  of  the  whole  Peninsula,  inde¬ 
pendent  alike  of  France  or  Austria,  he  might  put  the 
diadem  of  all  Central  and  Southern  Italy  on  his  brow. 
Informed,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to  keep  it  secret, 
of  what  was  going  forward,  Napoleon  despatched  Fouche 
to  Naples  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  Austrian  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  exhibition  of  an  equally  attractive  object 
of  ambition  in  the  event  of  his  remaining  faithful  to 
him.  Murat’s  plan,  proposed  by  him  to  Napoleon,  was 
to  divide  Italy  into  two  separate  kingdoms,  divided  by 
the  Po;  the  whole  to  the  north  of  that  river  to  be  the 
appanage  of  Prince  Eugene;  all  to  the  south  to  be 
the  enlarged  kingdom  of  Naples  awarded  to  himself. 
The  proposal  did  not  surprise  Napoleon,  to  whom  ad¬ 
versity  had  taught  the  general  selfishness  and  baseness 
of  human  nature ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to  it. 
“  That  man,”  said  he,  “is  at  once  guilty  and  mad.  He  is 
making  me  lose  Italy,  perhaps  more,  and  he  will  ruin  him¬ 
self.  You  will  see  that  one  day  he  will  be  obliged  to 
come  to  beg  of  me  an  asylum  and  bread ;  but  I  shall  live 
long  enough,  I  hope,  to  punish  his  monstrous  ingratitude.” 
No  answer,  accordingly,  was  returned  to  the  proposal  of 
Murat,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Allies,  and  brought  his  ingratitude 
to  the  culminating  point  by  fulminating  an  angry  procla¬ 
mation  against  the  French  Emperor,  and  appearing  in  the 
rear  of  Eugene  on  the  Po,  with  the  whole  military  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  in  alliance  with  the  Austrians.^ 

These  events,  how  important  soever,  and  decisive  as 
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they  might  have  been  in  any  former  war,  were  of  compa-  chap. 
ratively  little  importance  in  this.  It  was  on  the  Rhine 
that  the  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck ;  it  was  by  the 
armies  of  Germany  and  Russia  that  the  deliverance  of  statFof  the 
Europe  was  to  be  effected.  If  they  were  victorious, 
mattered  little  what  allies  were  lost  or  won  in  Italy  or 

.  .  ,  ^  •'in  (jrermany. 

Spain ;  if  defeated,  no  triumphs,  how  brilliant  soever,  on 
the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,  could  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

It  is  time,  after  having  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  France  in  this  crisis  of  its  fate,  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  Allied  forces,  by  whom 
the  contest  was  to  be  maintained.  They  were  estimated 
by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at  771,000  men,  independent  of 
AYellington’s  army  in  the  south  of  France  ;  and  his  esti¬ 
mate,  being  founded  on  what  the  Allied  powers  were 
bound  to  furnish  by  existing  treaties,  is  doubtless  correct, 
so  far  as  the  forces  on  paper  are  concerned.^  But  from 
this  large  force  must  be  deducted  a  fourth  for  the  usual 
amount  of  sick,  absent,  and  non-effective,  and  at  least  as 
many  for  killed  or  wounded  since  the  treaties  binding  the 
powers  to  furnish  forces  to  that  amount  were  signed ;  so 
that  if  360,000  men  were  now  forthcoming  for  the  war 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  probably  as  many 
as  could  be  relied  on.  Eighty  thousand  of  these  were 
under  Bernadette  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  60,000 
in  Italy  fronting  Prince  Eugene,  so  that  220,000  were 
alone  left,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Switzerland  and  the  Rhine  ;  and  as  20,000  of  these 
were  absorbed  in  blockading  the  fortresses  still  held  by 
the  French,  and  guarding  convoys  and  keeping  up  the 
communications,  not  more  than  200,000  could  be  relied 


*  Viz _ Lesser  German  States,  . 

Russian  troops  by  treaty, 
Prussian  by  do., 

Austrian  by  do., 

Swedish  by  do.. 


291,120  men. 
150,000 
150,000 
150,000 
30,000 


Total, 

—  Londonderry,  219. 


771,120 
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23. 

Sir  Charles 
Stewart 
with  Berna¬ 
dette  in 
north  of 
Germany. 


on  for  immediate  active  operations  in  the  field,  of  whom 
70,000  were  destined  under  Marshal  Blucher  to  invade 
France  hj  Coblentz  and  Mannheim^  and  130,000  under 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  to  enter  bj  the  more  undefended 
frontier  of  Switzerland  and  the  Jura.  On  this  line  the 
only  considerable  fortress  which  obstructed  the  invasion 
was  Huningen  ;  but  it  was  powerfully  sheltered  by  the 
respect  entertained  by  all  the  Allied  powers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  Republic  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  neutrality  of  which  required  to  be  violated 
before  France  was  entered  by  the  Allied  forces  crossing 
the  Rhine  by  the  bridge  of  Bale.^  * 

While  the  world  was  in  suspense  as  to  the  invasion  of 
France,  and  had  hardly  recovered  breath  after  the  shock 
of  Leipsic,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  though  the  accredited 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  remained  attached  to 
Bernadette’s  army,  with  whom,  notwithstanding  the  mili- 


*  The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  forces  with  which  the  Allies  invaded 
France,  according  to  the  best  informed  authorities  on  the  opposite  sides  ;  Lord 
Burghersh,  afterwards  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  the  military  commissioner  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Court  of  Austria,  and  M.  Thiers  : — 


I.  Austrian  account,  from  Plotho’s  Original  States — 


Grand  army  under  Schwartzenberg,  . 

261,650 

Blucher’s  army,  .... 

137,391 

Bernadotte’s  do.,  .  ,  .  . 

174,000 

Austrians  in  Italy,  .... 

80,000 

In  the  field, 

653,041 

Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  reserves. 

235,000 

Total,  .... 

888,041 

Of  which  400,000  in  the  field,  and  150,000  in  reserve,  might  be  reckoned  on 
as  effective. — See  Plotho,  vol.  hi.  appendix,  and  Schoell,  x.  381-383. 

II.  French  account,  according  to  M.  Thiers — 

Under  Schwartzenberg,  ....  160,000 

Under  Blucher,  .....  60,000 

In  Italy,  ......  70,000 

Under  Bernadette  near  Hamburg,  .  .  .  80,000 


Total,  .  ....  370,000 

But  as  Bernadette’s  army  was  engaged  with  the  Danes  in  Holstein,  and  Da- 
voust  in  Hamburg,  not  more  than  the  220,000  of  Schwartzenberg’s  and 
Blucher’s  armies  could  be  relied  on  for  the  invasion  of  France,  and  first  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  campaign. — Thiers,  xvii.  130, 131.  It  is  known  now  that  the  Aus¬ 
trians,  even  in  their  official  accounts,  sought  to  dazzle  the  world  by  a  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  account  of  the  Allied  force. 
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tarj  frankness  of  his  remonstrances,  he  was  a  personal  chap. 
favourite,  and  by  whom,  with  great  good  sense  and  good 
taste,  notwithstanding  their  late  differences,  he  was  in-  isis. 
vested  with  the  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword.  His  vigi¬ 
lant  eje  and  intrepid  spirit  were  much  needed  to  keep 
a  watch  on  the  movements,  now  become  more  than  sus¬ 
picious,  of  that  Prince.  Alexander  openly  supported 
him ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  influence  that,  after  the 
general  dislocation  of  the  armies  which  followed  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  he  received  the  general  command  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  where  much  still  remained  to  be 
done.  His  orders  were  to  reduce  Hamburg,  and  make 
prisoners  of  Davoust’s  army,  which  occupied  that  city, 
force  the  Danes  into  submission,  and  then  lead  his  troops 
into  Holland,  where  it  was  expected  a  counter-revolution 
would  break  out,  and,  with  the  accumulated  forces  of  his 
own  and  their  troops,  invade  Flanders  and  the  north¬ 
eastern  provinces  of  France.  The  task  was  great  and 
the  career  brilliant ;  but  the  forces  at  his  command  were 
equal  to  it.  His  troops,  nominally  137,000,  really 
amounted  to  80,000  effective  men  in  the  field ;  but  they 
were  veteran  soldiers,  inured  to  war,  and  flushed  with 
the  triumphs  of  Dennewitz  and  Leipsic ;  and  such  was 
the  ardent  spirit  of  the  whole  north  of  Germany,  that  the 
recruits  and  landwehr  constantly  swelling  the  ranks,  not 
only  supplied  all  casualties,  but  formed  a  force  perfectly  ^  ^  ^14 

adequate  to  keeping  up  the  communications  and  blockad-  219;  Thiers 
ing  fortresses  in  the  rear,  without  any  deduction  from  130.’ 
those  in  front.^ 

Fortune  threw  in  the  way  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  at 

24 

this  juncture  an  opportunity,  of  which  he  was  not  slow  in  Bernadotta 

•i*  1*  1*  1.  *  X  concludes  a 

availing  liimselt,  ot  rendering  the  most  essential  service  to  convention 
the  Allied  cause  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  Crown  vou^tfltcur 
Prince,  following  out  his  separate  interests  instead  of 
obeying  his  orders,  took  upon  himself  to  direct  the  greater  France, 
part  of  his  forces  against  Holstein,  in  order  to  compel 
Denmark  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Norway,  the  great 
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object  of  his  ambition.'"'  He  gained,  in  the  first  instance,  ; 
some  successes  against  the  Danes,  to  whom  his  forces  were 
greatly  superior ;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  detach  a 
larger  force  against  them,  he  proposed  to  conclude  a 
convention  with  Marshal  Davoust,  by  which  Hamburg 
was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  French,  and  the  whole  force 
shut  up  in  it  was  to  he  permitted  to  return  to  France. 

Such  a  capitulation,  which  threatened  to  restore  30,000 
excellent  troops  to  Napoleon,  of  which  in  his  straitened 
circumstances  he  stood  much  in  need,  would  have  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  him,  and  very  probably  would 
have  changed  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  accordingly,  who,  although  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  was  still  officially  attached  to  Bernadotte, 
in  order  to  constrain  him  by  the  influence  of  England  to 
act  up  to  his  engagements,  no  sooner  was  informed  of  the 
intention  to  conclude  this  convention  than  he  remonstrated 
against  it  personally  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  Berna¬ 
dotte  promised  to  execute  no  such  convention  without  his 
concurrence.  Sir  Charles,  however,  having  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Frankfort  by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  he  had  no 
sooner  set  out  than  Bernadotte  sent  orders  to  General  Wal- 
moden  to  agree  to  such  a  convention,  in  direct  violation 
of  his  promise.  No  sooner  was  Sir  Charles  informed  of 
this  than  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Crown  Prince,  re- 

*  “  I  think  that  Thornton  does  not  see  sufficiently  strongly  that  the  Prince 
Royal,  by  his  miserable  skirmishes  in  Denmark  (notwithstanding  they  cut  a 
figure  in  bulletins),  and  his  negotiations  and  armistices,  &c. ,  paralyses  a  corps 
of  80,000  men,  and  advances  not  an  inch  to  the  great  game  in  view.  I 
shall  be  very  determined  with  him,  and  get  categorical  answers.  But  it  is 
wonderful  how  he  imposes  on  people  around  him.  I  hope  to  get  the  Hanove¬ 
rian  corps  and  Walmoden  here  :  after  all  that’s  happened,  I  shall  demand  this 
peremptorily.  The  Danes  are  really  playing  a  ridiculous  game  ;  and  what  a 
little  mind  Charles  Jean  has  !  ” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
private,  December  23,  1813  ;  Castlereagh  Con'espondence,  ix.  109.  “  His  Royal 

Highness  (Bernadotte)  expressed  himself  much  discontented  at  the  idea  of 
ordering  his  Swedes  to  be  so  much  divided,  and  complained  generally  of  the 
little  consideration  shown  him  in  this  instance.  He  appeared  to  entertain 
great  horror  at  the  idea  of  the  Cossacks  entering  France ;  he  was  more  than 
ever  anxious  to  rouse  the  people  of  that  country  whom  he  loved,  against  their 
ruler  whom  he  abhorred.  He  wrote  a  proclamation,  perfect  in  most  respects, 
except  when  he  dwelt  on  himself  and  his  own  exploits.” — Londonderry,  207. 
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monstratiiig  in  the  most  decided  manner  against  it ;  and  chap. 
he  had  authority  enough,  much  against  the  will  of  the 
latter,  to  get  the  proceeding  stopped.  This  wise  and  isis. 
energetic  course  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  conven¬ 
tion  altogetlier,  and  Davoust  w^as  ultimately  obliged,  by 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  to  surrender  at  discretion 
with  all  his  forces.""  Thus  was  the  selfish  design  of  the 
Crown  Prince  again  thwarted  by  the  intrepid  and  manly 
conduct  of  the  British  minister,  and  an  auxiliary  force 
wrested  from  JSTapoleon,  which,  if  thrown  into  the  ’Scales 
wlien  they  hung,  as  will  immediately  appear,  almost  even  i  Lond  210 
on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  might  have  rendered  nuga- 
tory  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allied  powers  for  the  deliver- 121. 
ance  of  Europe.^ 

The  important  advantage  thus  gained  by  the  vigour  ^5 
and  moral  courage  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  was  soon  which  leads 
followed  by  another  directly  flowing  from  it  of  hardly  revolution  in 
less  importance.  Hamburg  being  blockaded,  and  the 
Danes  being  compelled  to  submit,  Bernadotte  had  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  retaining  his  whole  forces  in  inacti¬ 
vity  in  Westphalia  and  the  north  of  Germany ;  and  he 
was  constrained  to  obey  his  orders  to  detach  a  portion,  at 

*  The  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  the  Crown  Prince  on  this 
occasion  was  as  follows  : — 

‘‘  Hanover,  1%  Novemhre  1813. 

“  Monseigneur, — Permettez  moi  de  vous  addresser  deux  lignes  au  moment 
meme  de  mon  depart ;  le  sujet  est  selon  moi  d’une  grande  importance,  et  j’ose 
croire  que  Votre  Altesse  Roy  ale  me  permettra  d’ exprimer  les  sentimens  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  sur  une  consideration  militaire  dans  laquelle  elle  doit  prendre 
le  plus  grand  interet.  Selon  toutes  les  probabilites,  le  Danemarc  sera  avec 
nous  et  le  Marechal  Davoust  perdu.  S’il  retournoit  en  France  par  aucune  capi¬ 
tulation,  je  prevois  la  tache  la  plus  funeste  a  la  gloire  militaire  de  I’Armee  du 
Nord  :  ce  serait  de  transporter  ce  corps  de  Davoust  d’un  endroit  fatal  oh  il  sera 
perdu  et  de  le  mettre  encore  en  bataille  centre  les  Allies.  Mon  Prince  !  vous 
m’avez  combl^  de  bontes  ;  soyez  bien  persuadd  c’est  h  votre  gloire,  h  vos  inte- 
rets  personnels,  que  je  pense.  Je  repondra  si  de  Topinion  de  mon  pays.  C’est 
avec  une  peine  sensible  que  je  viens  d’ entendre,  d’apres  la  maniere  que  Votre  Al¬ 
tesse  s’ est  exprimee  envers  moi,  hier  au  soir  que  le  Gdn^ral  Walmoden  a  re^u 
de  nouveaux  ordres  h  cet  effet.  Pardonuez  moi,  je  vous  en  supplie,  si  je  me 
suis  portd  trop  loin.  Je  n’ai  fait  que  mon  devoir  en  r^it^rant  les  opinions  de 
mon  gouvernement ;  et  desormais,  je  laisse  tout  avec  confiance  h,  votre  sage  et 
digne  decision.  J’ai  I'honneur  d’etre  de  Votre  Altesse  Roy  ale  le  plus  ddvoiuS 
des  serviteurs,  Charles  Stewart,  Lkut.-G Antral." 

Lond.  MS. 
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least,  of  his  army  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  He  was, 
however,  to  the  last  degree  reluctant  to  participate  in 
any  actual  invasion  of  the  French  empire,  for  fear  of  in¬ 
juring  the  prospects  of  succeeding  to  its  throne  which  he 
had  never  ceased  to  cherish  since  the  half  promise  of 
being  promoted  to  it  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  already 
mentioned,  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
during  the  conference  at  Abo  in  1812.^  He  did  not 
approach  the  Dutch  frontier  accordingly  with  any  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  great  army,  but  merely  detached 
General  Bulow  with  his  corps  towards  it.  The  mere 
rumour,  however,  of  the  approach  of  this  auxiliary  force 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  counter-revolution  in 
Holland,  attended  with  the  most  important  results  to 
the  Allied  cause.  General  Molitor,  who  commanded  the 
French  forces  in  that  quarter,  had  only  under  his  orders 
a  motley  assemblage  of  6000  men,  composed  of  Swiss, 
Spaniards,  Russians,  Prussians,  and  Austrians,  with  only 
3500  French,  and  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  auxiliary  force.  Unable  to  face  the  corps 
of  Bulow,  which  was  greatly  superior,  in  the  open  country, 
the  French  General  withdrew  his  force  from  Amsterdam, 
and  stationed  it  at  and  near  Utrecht  to  guard  the  im¬ 
portant  line  from  Naarden  to  Gorcum.  No  sooner  did 
the  French  troops  withdraw  than  a  crowd  assembled 
in  the  streets,  shouting  “  Orange  Boven !  and  bearing 
aloft  the  flag  of  that  much  loved  house.  In  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye  the  counter-revolution  was  effected, 
the  barracks  of  the  douaniers  and  police  burned,  and 
provincial  authorities  in  the  Allied  interest  everywhere 
established.  This  example  was  speedily  followed  in  Ley¬ 
den,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  and  all  the  cities 
of  Holland.  Everywhere  the  French  authorities  were 
dispossessed  and  the  Dutch  ones  re-established ;  and  the 
whole  fleet,  excepting  that  of  Admiral  Missiessy  in  the 
Scheldt  and  Admiral  Verhuel  in  the  Texel,  hoisted  the 
Dutch  colours.  Shortly  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  made 
his  entry  into  Amsterdam,  in  the  midst  of  the  unanimous 
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transports  of  the  people,  who  excited  unanimous  admira-  chap. 
tion  in  Europe  bj  their  exclaiming  after  long  live  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  words,  “  What  is  past  is  forgotten  isis. 
and  forgiven/^  To  take  advantage  of  this  propitious 
movement,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  in  a  great 
measure  shared  in  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
cities  of  the  Low  Countries,  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to 
the  British  Cabinet  to  send  6000  men,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham,  who  had  recently  returned  loaded  wdth  laurels 
from  the  Peninsula,  to  the  Scheldt,  which  was  Imme¬ 
diately  done,  and  led  to  important  results/  At  the  same  i  Thiers, 
time,  he  transmitted  such  vigorous  remonstrances,  at  the  12S 
instance  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Bernadotte,  who  openly 
boasted  that  he  was  no  longer  to  follow  in  the  w^ake  of 
the  Allies,  but  would  pursue  his  own  designs  against 
Denmark,  that  the  latter  sent  positive  orders  to  him  to 
abandon  his  separate  hostilities  against  Denmark,  and 
draw  near  with  his  great  army  to  the  Low  Countries. 
Bernadotte  did  not  venture  to  disregard  altogether  the 
distinct  orders  of  his  patron,  by  wdiom  he  expected  to  be 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
move  towards  the  Flemish  frontier.  He  did  this,  indeed, 
as  tardily  as  possible,  and  with  the  utmost  desire  to  keep 
his  troops  out  of  action  ;  but  still  they  were,  much  against 
his  will,  brought  nearer  to  the  scene  of  strife,  and  part 
of  them,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  being  seized  upon  by 
the  vigour  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  interposed  with  decisive 
effect  in  the  last  stages  of  the  campaign.* 

As  much  as  the  mind  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  ardent  and 

*  “  Les  nouvelles  de  la  centre  rdvolution  en  Hollande  excitait  les  passions 
Britanniques,  et  fit  determiner  le  gouvernement  Anglais  ii  decisives  resolutions. 
Sur-le-champ  on  prepara  des  renforts  destinds  b,  la  Hollande;  on  fit  donner 
au  General  Graham,  aux  generaux  Prussiens  et  Russes  I’ordre  de  marcher 
tons  ensemble  sur  Anvers,  et  on  adressa  de  vives  representations  b,  Berna¬ 
dotte,  afin  qu'il  cessdt  de  s'occvper  du  Danemarh,  et  se  portdt  avec  toutes  ses 
forces  sur  les  Pays-Bas,  s’en  fiaut  b  la  coalition  du  soin  de  lui  assurer  la 
Norvege  qu’ou  lui  avait  promise.  Enfin  on  adressa  b,  Lord  Aberdeen  de 
nouvelles  mstructions  relativement  aux  bases  de  la  paix  future.'” — Thiers, 
xvii.  124. 

So  sensible  was  the  Prussian  Government  of  the  vast  services  rendered  to 
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CHAP,  energetic,  but  withal  calm  and  reflecting,  was  charmed 
with  this  unlooked-for  counter-reyolution  in  Holland,  was 
1813.  lie  disconcerted  bj  the  terms  proposed  bj  the  Allied 
Dissfttfac-  sovereigns  to  the  French  Emperor  at  Frankfort,  and 
Stifreagh^  ^^poloon^s  replj  discovered  and  sent  to  him,  as  already 
at  the  terms  mentioned,  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  Ilis  objection  was 

proposed  at  ^  J  ^  ^  ^  o  ^ 

Frankfort,  founded  on  one  consideration,  but  it  was  an  all  import¬ 
ant  one,  that  these  terms  left  ungained  the  main  object 
of  the  war,  which  was  security  for  the  future”  By 
leaving  to  France  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  which  included 
Antwerp,  the  Scheldt,  and  Flushing,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  Flanders,  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition  was  secured 
to  the  French  Emperor,  for  he  was  maintained  in  a  salient 
point  from  whence  he  could  at  any  time  menace  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  the  same  thing  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  it  would  have  been  to  Russia,  if  France  was  left  in 
possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  or  to  Prussia 
if  Saxony  and  Magdeburg  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  The  instructions  to  Lord  Aberdeen  had  left 
him  at  liberty  to  adhibit  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  terms  proposed  at  Frankfort,  if  they  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  Allied  powers,  even  though  it 
had  been  from  the  first  evident  that  the  interests  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  been  less  consulted  than  those  of  the  other 
powers  in  the  terms  of  accommodation  then  proposed. 
But  since  these  terms  were  offered  in  the  middle  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  the  march  of  events  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  call 
for  a  change  in  the  conditions  that  w^ere  to  be  insisted 
on.  The  long  delay  of  Napoleon,  from  November  16th 
to  December  2d,  in  making  any  answer  to  the  basis 
proposed  by  the  Allies,  sufliciently  proved  that  he  was 
striving  only  to  gain  time,  and  had  no  real  intention  of 
coming  to  an  accommodation.  Add  to  this,  the  counter- 

tlie  common  cause  by  Sir  C.  Stewart  in  thus  bringing  forward  Bernadotte  at 
BO  critical  a  juncture  to  take  part  in  the  important  operations  on  the  Bhine, 
that  on  December  4th,  after  he  had  come  up  from  the  Army  of  the  North  to 
Frankfort,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  Prince  Hardenberg  transmitted  the  orders 
of  the  black  and  red  eagle  of  Prussia,  with  the  letter  already  given. 
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revolution  in  Holland,  and  known  ferment  in  the  Belgic  chap. 
provinces,  which  afforded  reasonable  grounds  for  the  hope 
that  Mr  Pitt’s  favourite  project  of  uniting  Flanders  1813. 
either  to  Prussia  or  Holland  might  at  length  be  realised, 
and  its  splendid  fortresses,  instead  of  being  the  outworks 
of  France  against  Europe,  might  be  the  barriers  of  Europe 
against  France.  Influenced  by  these  views.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  instructions  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  his  ambassador  at 
Frankfort  to  the  Austrian  Court,  underwent  a  considerable 
modification  ;  and  he  directed  him  to  urge  a  continuation 
of  the  war,  unless  France  was  restricted  to  the  limits  of 
1790,  and  the  clause  proposed  regarding  the  maritime 
rights  was  withdrawn.  He  was  instructed,  however,  to 
make  no  demands  for  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  or 
any  change  either  in  the  dynasty  or  form  of  government 
in  France*;  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  having  once  under¬ 
taken  to  treat  with  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French, 
there  would  be  a  dishonourable  breach  of  faith  in  urging 
any  conditions  inconsistent  with  that  position.  In  the 
event  of  the  fleet  at  Antwerp  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies,  he  offered  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 1  Lord 
ment  to  purchase  it  from  them  ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  was  Sig¥s  in- 
instructed  in  particular  to  assure  M.  de  Metternich  of  Lord  aw-^ 
the  disposition  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  support  Austria 
in  every  reasonable  demand,  and  in  return  to  press  upon 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  the  formation  of  a  powerful  state  74; 

_  xvii 

in  the  Low  Countries  extending  from  the  Texel  to  Brussels,  125, 120. 
and  including  Antwerp.  ^  * 

The  result  showed  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  correctly 

*  These  important  instructions,  which  had  so  material  an  influence  on  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  contest,  were  as  follows  : — “I  trust  we  may  feel  assured 
from  the  last  accounts  that  Metternich  has  no  idea  of  a  suspension  of  hostili¬ 
ties  pending  negotiations,  even  should  a  basis  be  agreed  upon.  Either  of  these 
expedients  is  deprecated  here  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  former  is  now 
happily  out  of  the  question,  by  the  act  of  the  Dutch  nation,  to  which  we  are 
parties ;  and  the  offer  made  by  France,  in  August,  to  negotiate  without  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  arms,  renders  it  easy  to  decline  a  proposition  which  would  protract 
discussion  till  the  armies  of  France  were  again  prepared  to  take  the  field. 

“  You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  after  such  a  tide  of  success  that  this 
nation  is  likely  to  view  with  disfavour  any  peace  which  does  not  confine 
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divined  the  “  form  and  pressure  of  the  times,”  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Allied  Cabinets  in  proposing  to  them 
these  modifications  of  the  Frankfort  proposals.  Ideas 
were  much  changed  since  these  terms  were  forwarded  by 
M.  de  Saint  Aignan  to  the  French  Emperor.  The  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  British  Foreign  Minister  soon  commanded 
universal  assent.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  fired  by 
the  idea  of  entering  Paris  in  triumph  and  avenging  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow  by  the  capture  of  the  French 
capital.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  and 
a  determined  enemy  of  Napoleon,  who  had  great  influ- 


France  within  her  ancient  limits.  Indeed  peace  with  Buonaparte  on  any  terms 
will  be  far  from  popular,  distrusting,  as  the  people  naturally  do,  his  submit¬ 
ting  to  his  destiny  for  any  length  of  time ;  but  you  will  perceive  that  these 
opinions  have  not  turned  us  from  ourselves.  We  still  are  ready  to  encounter 
with  our  Allies  the  hazards  of  peace,  if  peace  can  be  made  on  the  basis  proposed 
satisfactorily  executed  ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  government  of  France,  however  much  we  might  desire  to  see  it 
placed  in  more  pacific  hands.  But  I  am  satisfied  we  must  not  encourage  our 
Allies  to  patch  up  an  imperfect  arrangement.  If  they  will  do  so  we  must 
submit ;  but  it  should  appear  in  that  case  to  be  their  act,  not  ours.  I  am  aware 
that  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  Confederacy  are  great ;  but  once  dispersed, 
to  reassemble  it  will  be  impossible.  'We  must  therefore  labour  to  render  it 
effectual  to  its  purpose  now,  and  your  last  reports  encourage  me  to  hope  that 
such  will  be  the  result.  The  revolution  in  Holland  is  itself  a  new  feature  in 
the  war,  and  the  fall  of  Dresden  a  great  accession  of  strength. 

“I  must  entreat  you  to  heep  your  attention  upon  Antwerp.  The 

destruction  of  that  arsenal  is  essential  to  our  safety.  To  leave  it  in  the  hands 
of  France  is  little  short  of  imposing  on  Great  Britain  the  charge  of  a  perpetual 
war  establishment.  After  all  we  have  done  for  the  Continent,  this  war  they 
owe  it  to  us  and  to  themselves,  to  extinguish  this  fruitful  source  of  danger  to 
both.  Press  this  as  a  primary  object  of  their  operations,  and  in  order  to 
render  the  value  of  the  fleet,  if  taken  or  destroyed,  more  available  for  their 
present  expenses,  we  shall  be  ready  to  pay  them  immediately  in  credit  bills, 
which  they  can  now  realise  as  advantageously  on  the  Continent  as  a  biU  upon 
the  treasury. 

“  I  hope  my  correspondence  has  latteidy  convinced  you  that  we  do  justice  to 
your  exertions,  and  to  the  conduct  of  your  Court.  When  we  write,  we 
both  naturally  take  our  tone  from  the  circumstances,  not  as  then  existing,  but 
as  known  to  us.  Thus,  when  I  was  fretting  about  the  Elbe,  and  the  appre¬ 
hended  indecision  of  Austria,  the  Allies  were  laying  the  solid  foundation  of  all 
their  subsequent  glory,  and  Metternich  was  performing  miracles  both  in  nego¬ 
tiations  and  his  armaments.  You  may  assure  him  that  I  will  not  fail  him  in 
the  long  run,  however,  I  may  complain  when  the  wheel  is  not  moving.  There 
is  no  preference  in  any  quarter  which  ought  to  give  him  umbrage,  but  some 
management  which  may  keep  the  Russians  more  cordially  at  his  back.  He 
has  behaved  in  the  most  lo^al  manner  to  us  since  we  became  friends,  and  he 
shall  see  in  our  arrangement  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  that  we  do  him 
justice.” — Lord  Castlereagii  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  November  13,  1813.  MS. 
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ciice  with  the  Czar,  did  his  utmost  to  inflame  these  ideas, 
and  incessantly  asserted  that  the  example  of  Holland 
^yould  speedily  be  followed  in  Belgium  and  France  if  the 
Allied  standards  were  only  advanced  into  their  terri¬ 
tories.  The  Prussians  cordially  entered  into  these  senti¬ 
ments,  and  inflamed  by  hatred  at  the  French,  and  burn¬ 
ing  with  the  desire  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Jena  by 
planting  their  standards  on  Montmartre,  their  old  general, 
Blucher,  openly  boasted  that  if  they  would  give  him  leave 
he  would  penetrate  with  his  single  army  to  Paris.,  The 
Austrians,  though  more  reluctantly,  at  length  entered  into 
the  same  views  ;  and,  as  nothing  was  proposed  hostile  to 
the  reigning  dynasty,  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  might  derive  from  the  distressed  con¬ 
dition  of  France  in  regaining  their  ascendancy  in  Italy. 
Influenced  by  these  ideas,  the  sovereigns  unanimously 
adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  without  relaxation,  until  terms  more 
favourable  than  those  announced  in  M.  de  CaulaincourFs 
tardy  acceptance  of  M.  de  Saint  Aignan's  proposals  w^ere 
obtained.  M.  de  Metternich  accordingly,  on  December 
10,  returned  a  reply  to  the  answer  of  M.  de  Caulain- 
court  of  December  2,  stating  that  France  had  been  very 
tardy  in  returning  an  answer  to  the  Frankfort  proposals, 
but  that,  nevertheless,  he  wmuld  communicate  it  to  the 
Allied  Cabinets.  No  mention  w^as  made,  however,  of  a 
suspension  of  the  military  movements  or  the  arrest  of  the 
advance  of  the  Allied  troops,  wdiich  was  soon  resumed 
with  vigour  at  all  points.  Thus  were  the  Frankfort  pro¬ 
posals,  which  w'ere  eminently  neglectful  of  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  indefinitely  adjourned,  and  they  were 
not  thereafter  resumed.  This  was  a  most  important  crisis 
in  the  war,  for  England  now  for  the  first  time  acquired 
the  lead  in  the  negotiation  with  France,  which  she  never 
afterwards  lost.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  important  part  which  the  two  brothers  who  form  the 
subject  of  this  biography  took  in  this  great  struggle, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  the  palm  in  winning 
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this  important  position  for  their  country  is  to  be  award¬ 
ed.  For  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  by  his  energy  in  forcing 
up  Bernadotte  with  the  Army  of  the  North,  mainly 
contributed  to  the  decisive  victory  of  Leipsic  and  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  French  from  Germany.  Again,  by  his  stub¬ 
born  resistance  to  the  capitulation  of  Hamburg,  which 
would  have  restored  Davoust  with  30,000  veterans  to 
Napoleon’s  ranks,  he  essentially  contributed  to  weaken 
the  defences  of  France  ;  and  no  sooner  were  these  suc¬ 
cesses  gained  in  the  field  than  Lord  Castlereagh  took 
advantage  of  them  in  the  Cabinet,  and  by  boldly  inter¬ 
posing  and  throwing  the  weight  of  England  into  the 
scale,  stopped  proposals  disadvantageous  to  her  inter¬ 
est,  and  gained  the  lead  in  the  negotiation,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  overthrow  of 
Napoleon.^ 

The  forces  with  which  the  Allies  could  commence  this 
fresh  phase  in  the  war,  though  nominally  half  a  million 
of  men,  were  in  reality  not  a  half  of  the  number.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  casualties  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  typhus, 
which  were  in  some  places  nearly  as  great  as  those  of 
the  French  army,  an  immense  force  was  absorbed  in  the 
blockade  of  the  numerous  fortresses  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine.  The  army  of 
Prince  Schwartzenberg  cantoned  from  Frankfort  to  Bale, 
amounted  to  130,000  or  140,000  men,  and  that  of 
Blucher,  which  lay  between  Frankfort  and  Coblentz,  to 
70,000  or  80,000  more  ;  and  this  was  but  a  small  force 
to  attempt  the  invasion  of  a  country  defended  by  such 
a  bulwark  of  art  and  nature  as  the  Rhine.  Of  Blucher ’s 
army  not  more  than  50,000  was  composed  of  Russians 
and  Prussians  who  had  gone  through  the  German  cam¬ 
paign  ;  the  remainder  being  made  up  of  Wirtemberg, 
Hesse,  and  Baden  troops,  whose  steadiness  in  battle  was 
yet  to  be  proved.  Counsels  were  much  divided  at  Frank¬ 
fort  as  to  the  course  wliich  should  be  pursued  in  invading 
France.  The  Prussians  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  their 
army  should  be  reinforced  from  Schwartzenberg’s  to  tlie 
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extent  of  180,000  men,  and  that  the  push  should  be 
made  across  the  Rhine,  between  Coblentz  and  Majence. 
From  thence,  without  attempting  to  reduce  any  of  the  for¬ 
tresses  in  the  triple  line  which  there  guarded  France,  they 
proposed  to  advance  with  the  wdiole  force  direct  on  Paris. 
Schwartzenberg  and  the  Austrian  generals  were  strongly 
opposed  to  this  course.  They  represented,  and  with  reason, 
the  extreme  danger  of  getting  the  main  invading  army 
involved  in  a  netw^ork  of  fortresses,  none  of  which  could 
be  reduced  without  a  regular  siege,  and  which,  neverthe¬ 
less,  absolutely  required  either  to  be  blockaded  or  taken 
if  the  communications  of  the  army  were  to  be  kept  up. 

To  direct  the  invasion  in  this  quarter,  they  maintained, 
w^as,  literally  speaking,  “  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.^^ 
They  observed  that  the  really  defenceless  side  of  France 
was  that  from  Bale  to  Geneva,  along  the  line  of  the  Jura, 
where,  as  no  hostile  incursion  had  ever  been  antici¬ 
pated,  no  defensive  preparations  whatever  had  been  made. 

By  throwing  the  weight  of  the  invading  army  upon  this 
quarter,  and  limiting  BlucheFs  operations  to  a  powerful 
diversion,  the  whole  triple  line  of  fortresses  would  be 
turned  and  taken  in  rear  ;  and  the  Allies  might  advance 
to  Paris  wuthout  endangering  their  communications,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  observing  a  single  fortress,  except 
riuningen,  on  their  road.  These  considerations,  which 
were  obviously  well  founded,  were  sufficiently  weighty  in 
themselves ;  and  accordingly  they  received,  though  with 
considerable  difficulty,  the  assent  of  the  Allied  sovereigns, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  invasion  in  this  way. 

No  account  was  taken  in  these  arrangements  of  any  imme¬ 
diate  co-operation  from  Bernadotte’s  army,  as  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  sufficiently  employed  and  use¬ 
fully  engaged  in  completing  the  counter  -  revolution  in 
Holland,  and  reducing  the  formidable  fortresses  in  the 
Low  Countries  wdiich  lay  between  that  country  and  the  i 
French  frontier.^  The  weight  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  wdio 
in  this  particular  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  Sir  i37.’ 
Charles  Stewart,  was  thrown  on  these  important  delibera- 
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tions  in  favour  of  the  more  cautious  plan  of  operations 
proposed  hj  the  Austrian  generals ;  and  it  was  bj  his 
influence  that  the  resistance  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  was  in  favour  of  the  bolder  counsels  of  Marshal 
Blucher  and  his  own  generals,  was  at  length,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty,  overcome. 

To  carry  this  plan  of  operations  into  execution,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  BMe,  and 
in  so  doing  violate  in  a  corner  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss 
territory.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  very  nervous  on 
this  subject,  both  from  a  respect  amounting  to  veneration 
for  those  mountain  asylums  of  freedom  inspired  in  him 
by  his  Swiss  preceptor,  La  Harpe,  and  from  a  dread,  by 
an  act  of  violence,  of  weakening  the  strong  current  of 
general  feeling  now  setting  in  in  his  favour.  He  insisted 
accordingly  on  everything  being  done  which  could  soothe 
the  feelings  and  flatter  the  just  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Swiss.*  These  precautions  were  attended  with  more 
than  the  desired  effect.  On  the  21st  December  the  ad¬ 
vanced-guard  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg  presented  itself 
before  the  barriers  of  the  bridge  of  Bale,  and  the  Swiss 
officers  in  command  making  a  pretence  of  yielding  to 
irresistible  force,  abandoned  the  post,  and  the  Austrian 
troops  poured  over  in  great  strength.  Immediately  upon 
intelligence  being  received  of  this  event,  a  revolution  broke 
out  at  Berne  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  and  the  whole  low 
country  of  Switzerland  fronting  the  Jura  was  occupied 

*  “  Tout  en  flattant,  dans  le  sein  de  la  coalition,  le  parti  ardent  qui  voulait 
detruire  jusqu’h.  la  derni5re  les  oeuvres  de  la  Ee volution  Fran9aise,  il  flattait 
en  meme  temps  les  Polonais,  les  libdraux  Allemands  et  Suisses.  II  6tait  ainsi 
contre-rdvolutionnaire  avec  les  uns,  liberal  avec  les  autres,  par  calcul  antant 
que  par  mobilite ;  cependant  il  penchait  alors  vers  les  idees  liberales,  par  oppo¬ 
sition  au  despotisme  de  Napoleon,  et  par  I’influence  de  son  education.  Elev^ 
en  effet  par  un  Suisse,  le  Colonel  Laliarpe,  ayant  eu  b;  sa  cour  pour  1’ education 
de  ses  sceurs  des  gouvernantes  de  meme  origine,  il  avait  ecoute  leurs  supplica¬ 
tions,  y  avait  paru  sensible,  et  avait  d^clar^  qu’il  ne  laisserait  jamais  accomplir 
en  Suisse  une  contre-revolution.” — Thiers,  xvii.  136.  With  all  his  acuteness 
and  impartiality  the  French  historian  cannot  separate  the  cause  of  revolution 
from  that  of  re  volutionary  conquest ;  or  see  that  the  same  principles  which 
lead  to  the  support  of  freedom  in  the  outset  of  its  career  conduct  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  democratic  despotism  when  it  has  reached  that  stage  in  its  close. 
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by  tbeir  troops,  who  crossed  the  mountain  frontier  without  chap. 
resistance,  as  there  was  no  French  force  in  that  quarter 
capable  of  keeping  the  field.  An  animated  proclamation 
was  published  by  Schwartzenberg  on  entering  the  French  i 
territory,  and  this  was  soon  after  followed  by  Marshal 
Blucher,  at  midnight  on  31st  December,  commencing  the  Koch,  i. 

.  ^  74  82 ; 

passage  of  the  Rhine,  by  means  of  three  bridges  thrown  Dan.  20, 21. 
across  at  Coblentz,  Manheim,  and  Mayence.^* 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  gigantic  war  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Pyrenees,  immense 
which  was  approaching  to  its  final  struggle,  large  externalis'd  by 
assistance  was  absolutely  required  by  all  the  Allied  powers ; 
for  the  resources  of  their  own  dominions  were  altogether 
incapable  of  furnishing  the  requisite  supplies  for  the  car-^"P^^^^® 
rying  on  of  a  contest  on  so  Yast  a  scale  and  so  far  from  powers, 
home.  Fortunately,  here  the  credit  and  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  of  Great  Britain  were  interposed  with  great  and, 
as  it  turned  out,  decisive  effect.  The  monetary  system 
so  Avisely  established  by  Mr  Pitt  in  1797,  which  had 
rendered  the  industry  and  credit  of  the  nation  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  retention  of  gold,  and  caused  its  resources  to 
multiply  almost  in  a  miraculous  manner  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  war,  now  sustained  the  whole  energy  and 
strength  of  the  empire.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  now 
acquired  the  entire  direction  of  the  British  Government, 
proposed  in  the  Cabinet,  who  unanimously  adopted  the 

*  “  Fran^ais  !  La  victoire  a  conduit  les  ai-mdes  alli^es  sur  votre  frontiere  ; 
dies  vont  la  franchir.  Nous  ne  faisons  pas  la  guerre  li  la  France  ;  mais  nous 
repoussons  loin  de  nous  le  joug  que  votre  Gouvernement  voulait  imposer  h,  nos 
pays,  qui  ont  les  memes  droits  k  I’independance  et  au  bonheur  que  le  votre. 

Magistrats,  propri^taires,  cultivateurs,  restez  cliez  vous  :  le  maintien  de  I’ordre 
public,  le  respect  pour  les  proprietes  particulieres,  la  discipline  la  plus  sdvfere, 
marqueront  le  passage  des  armees  alliees.  Elies  ne  sont  anim^es  de  nul  esprit 
de  vengeance  ;  elles  ne  veulent  point  rendre  les  maux  sans  nombre  dont  la 
France  depuis  vingt  ans  a  accabl6  ses  voisins  et  les  contr^es  les  plus  eloignees. 

D’autres  principes  et  d’autres  vues  que  celles  qui  ont  conduit  vos  armies  chez 
nous,  president  aux  conseils  des  monarques  allies.  Leur  gloire  sera  d’ avoir 
amend  la  fin  la  plus  prompte  des  malheui’s  de  I’Europe.  La  seule  conquete 
qu’ils  envient  est  celle  de  la  paix  pour  la  France,  et  pour  1’ Europe  entiere  un 
veritable  etat  de  repos.  Nous  espdrions  le  trouver  avant  de  toucher  au  terri- 
toire  Fran^ais  ;  nous  allons  I’y  chercher.” — Thiers,  xvii.  142. 
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proposal,  subsidies  on  tlie  most  liberal  scale  to  the  foreign 
powers.  It  was  no  exaggeration,  but  a  literal  fact,  that 
all  the  armies  of  the  Continent  were  now  arrayed  in 
British  pay  against  France.  The  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  in  this  year  amounted  to  £10,000,000  sterling, 
besides  £8,000,000  advanced  to  Ireland  ;  “  an  astonish¬ 
ing  effort,^'  as  Lord  Castlereagh  justly  observed,  “for 
a  nation  which  had  at  the  same  time  153,000  men  in 
arms  in  its  own  dominions,  and  was  sustaining  an  ex¬ 
penditure  which  this  year  reached  £117,000,000.  The 
cost  of  the  army  in  this  year  is  £33,000,000,  besides 
£4,500,000  for  the  ordnance;  of  the  navy  £22,000,000  ; 
and  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  with  the  sinking 
fund,  is  £43,000,000.’^  ^  By  such  stupendous  and  almost 
incredible  efforts  was  the  war  sustained  by  Great  Britain 
in  its  later  stages ;  and  in  the  ability  to  make  them  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  its  endurance,  is  to  be  found  the 
direct  consequence  of  Mr  Pitt’s  admirable  system  of 
paper  currency  established  in  1797,  and  of  the  vigorous 
stand  made  by  Lord  Castlereagh  against  the  fatal  devia¬ 
tion  from  it,  so  nearly  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the 
Bullion  Committee  in  1810. 

When  the  invasion  was  once  fairly  commenced,  the 
energy  and  vigour  of  Napoleon  appeared  in  the  most 
striking  colours ;  and  on  no  previous  occasion  had  his 
military  genius  shone  forth  with  such  lustre.  Orders 
were  despatched  to  the  marshals  in  command  on  the 
frontier.  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mayence,  Marshal  Victor 
at  Strasbourg,  and  Marshal  Macdonald  at  Coblentz,  to 
evacuate  the  fortresses  they  occupied  on  the  Rhine ;  and 
leaving  only  the  smallest  garrisons  capable  of  guarding 
the  walls,  to  take  the  field  with  every  disposable  sabre 
and  bayonet.  To  reinforce  their  feeble  corps,  the  most 
active  and  energetic  means  were  taken  to  push  forward 
every  conscript  who  could  bear  arms  to  the  marshals’ 
headquarters,  and  punishments  the  most  rigorous  in¬ 
flicted  on  all  such  as  were  refractory,  or  endeavoured  to 
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evade  the  service.  After  every  exertion  had  been  made, 
however,  and  means  of  coercion  exhausted  to  force  on  the 
conscripts,  the  numbers  mustered  fell  miserably  short  of 
what  had  been  anticipated  ;  and  they,  such  as  they  were, 
underwent  a  serious  diminution  during  the  march  from 
their  respective  depots  to  the  scene  of  action.  Instead 
of  480,000  who  were  reckoned  on,  not  more  than 
110,000  joined  the  depots,  and  they  were  wasted  away 
to  100,000  before  they  reached  the  -frontier.  Fifteen 
thousand  conscripts,  in  addition,  were  by  the  utmost 
efforts  poured  into  the  battalions  of  the  Guard,  and 
25,000  into  the  depots  concentrated  in  Paris  ;  but  these 
reinforcements  were  far  from  meeting  the  imminence  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  To  supply  the  deficiencies,  the 
Emperor  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  augment  the 
cavalry,  by  offering  the  highest  ready-money  prices  for 
horses  at  the  depot  at  Versailles,  and  organised  a  really 
formidable  corps  of  artillery  at  Vincennes.  As  a  last 
resource,  he  at  length,  with  infinite  reluctance,  sent  orders 
to  Soult  and  Suchet  instantly  to  forward  25,000  of  their 
best  troops  to  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  to  be  prepared,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  to  follow  with  their  whole  forces  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital.  Yet,  with  all  these  efforts, 
the  whole  which  the  mighty  conqueror,  who  had  led 
650,000  men  into  Russia,  500,000  into  Spain,  and 
400,000  into  Germany,  could  collect  for  the  defence  of 
France,  was  60,000  men  between  Epinal  and  Langres, 
15,000  between  Cologne  and  Namur,’  25,000  in  the 
depots  at  Paris,  and  as  many  coming  up  from  the  Spanish 
frontier.  If  to  these  are  added  15,000,  with  difficulty 
assembled  by  Augereau  at  Lyons,  50,000  remaining  to 
Soult  and  Suchet  in  the  south,  and  40,000  under  Eugene 
in  Italy,  the  whole  force  is  enumerated  on  which  the 
Emperor  could  rely  to  defend  his  dominions,  against  at 
least  300,000  effective  men,  threatening  to  invade  them 
from  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Tiie  Em¬ 
peror’s  orders  to  the  commanders  of  these  scanty  corps 
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were,  to  retire  slowly  by  converging  lines  towards  Paris, 
and  to  dispute  every  defensible  position  without  hazarding 
a  general  affair,  so  as  to  retard  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
as  much  as  possible.  Ilis  hope,  as  it  had  been  at  Dresden, 
was,  that  by  the  direction  to  one  point  thus  given  to  the 
retreating  columns,  they  would  at  length,  when  concen¬ 
trated,  or  in  communication  near  Paris,  place  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  such  a  mass  of  combatants  in  a  central  position, 
as  would  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  fault  com- 
155-  Koch  by  his  adversaries,  and  strike  decisive  blows  against 

i.  47-49.  ’  their  detached  columns,  drawing  together  from  opposite 
quarters,  and  a  much  wider  circumference.^ 

But  while  the  Emperor  was  making  these  vast  efforts 
Meeting  of  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  and  adopting,  with  so 
ive  Body  at  much  wisdom  and  sagacity,  the  only  plans  which  promised 
its  disaffect-  him  a  cliance  ot  success  against  the  immense  superiority 
ed  feelings.  forcos  by  whicli  he  was  assailed,  a  formidable  con¬ 
spiracy  was  forming  in  his  rear,  and  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  people,  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by  the  public 
calamities,  were  breaking  down  all  the  barriers  of  despot¬ 
ism  by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  and  like 
a  mighty  torrent  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The  Legislative  Body, 
the  meeting  of  which  had  been  adjourned  as  long  as 
possible  by  Napoleon,  at  length  stood  summoned  for  the 
28th  December,  and  its  meeting  could  not  by  possibility 
be  longer  delayed,  as  many  of  the  acts  of  Government, 
during  the  two  months  that  he  had  conducted  it  entirely 
of  his  own  authority,  in  particular  all  the  heavy  taxes  im¬ 
posed  and  in  course  of  collection,  absolutely  required 
legislative  sanction.  It  met,  accordingly,  on  the  28th, 
but  the  Emperor  was  far  from  anticipating  the  almost 
unanimous  burst  of  patriotic  feeling  and  indignation 
which  exploded  as  soon  as  it  assembled.  The  feelings 
of  the  people,  which  were  worked  up  almost  to  frenzy  by 
the  public  and  private  calamities  in  which  they  had  been 
involved,  burst  forth  with  inextinguishable  fury,  now  that 
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they  had  got  a  legitimate  channel  for  their  expression,  chap. 
The  deputies  arrived  in  Paris  from  all  parts  of  France, 
animated  with  the  strongest  feelings  against  the  Govern- 
ment,  to  which  their  misfortunes  had  been  owing,  and 
entertaining  even  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  gone,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which 
awaited  the  country  if  they  were  not  speedily  arrested. 

The  vexatious  conduct  of  tlie  prefects,  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  Emperor  for 
levying  the  additional  taxes,  and  the  cruel  manner  in 
which  the  conscripts  had  been  torn  from  their  homes  to 
supply  the  frightful  chasms  of  pestilence  and  war,  had 
excited  universal  indignation.  There  was  not  a  family 
in  France  that  had  not  suffered,  in  the  bitterest  manner, 
from  these  evils  ;  and  their  magnitude  was,  if  possible, 
exaggerated  by  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  insure 
the  suppression  of  any  mention  of  them.  Suppressed 
rumour,  as  usual,  outstripped  the  truth,  and  was  made  up 
of  mingled  truth  and  falsehood. 


“  Nec  minus  falsi  tenax  quam  nuntia  veri.” 

The  Due  de  Massa,  once  an  upright  and  honourable 
magistrate,  but  grown  old  and  infirm,  was  the  president 
of  this  highly  excited  and  refractory  body,  and  little  cal¬ 
culated  either  to  calm  its  transports  or  moderate  its  ex¬ 
cesses  ;  and  the  ministerial  majority  which  hitherto  had  ^ 

'  V  xvii  loo 

ruled  the  chamber,  was  dissolved  and  overwhelmed  by  the  lei. 
surges  of  indignation  from  every  part  of  the  assembly.^ 
Napoleon  opened  the  meeting  in  person,  in  one  of 
those  eloquent  and  sonorous  discourses,  which,  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  had  so  often  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
the  world  with  admiration.^  He  promised  to  lay  before 
them  the  documents  relative  to  the  Frankfort  negotia- 

*  “  S^natcurs,  couseillers  d’Etat,  d(5put(?s  des  departements  au  corps  legis- 
latif,  vous  etes  les  orgaues  naturels  de  ce  trone :  e’est  a  vous  de  donner  I’ex- 
ernple  d’une  dnergie  qui  recorainande  notre  generation  aux  g^ndrations  futures. 

Qu’elles  ne  disent  jias  de  nous :  Ils  ont  sacrifid  les  premiers  intdrets  du  pays  ! 
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CHAP,  tion,  and  declared  that  nothing  had  been  'wanting  on  his 
part  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.  He  regretted  the 
1813.  sacrifices  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  requiring 
Napo^ieon’s  people,  but  reminded  them  of  the  undoubted 

address  to  truth,  that  nations  have  no  chance  of  succeeding  in  dip- 

tne  legis- 

lative  body,  lomacj,  but  by  the  development  of  their  whole  lorce. 
ences  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt  would  have  produced  all  the  diplo- 
committees.  papers ;  but  Napoleon  was  aware  that  a  full  com¬ 

munication  of  the  papers  relative  to  the  negotiation  at 
Prague  would  prove  that  the  opportunity  of  concluding 
an  honourable  peace  had  then  been  lost,  and  those  re- 


ils  ont  reconnu  les  lois  que  I’Angleterre  a  cberchd  en  vain  pendant  quatre 
slides  b  imposer  k  la  France.  .  .  . 

“  D’eclatantes  victoires  ont  illustr^  les  armes  Fran9aises  dans  cette  campagne ; 
des  defections  sans  exemple  ont  rendu  ces  victoires  inutiles  :  tout  a  tournd 
contre  nous.  La  France  meme  serait  en  danger  sans  I’energie  et  I’union  des 
Frangais.  Dan  ces  grandes  circonstances,  ma  premiere  pensee  a  ete  de  vous 
appeler  pres  de  moi.  Mon  coeur  a  besoin  de  la  presence  et  de  I’affection  de  mes 
sujets.  Je  n’ai  jamais  ete  seduit  par  la  prosperite,  L’adversite  me  trouverait 
au-dessus  de  ses  atteintes.  J’ai  plusieurs  fois  donnd  la  paix  aux  nations  lors- 
qu’elles  avaient  tout  perdu.  D’une  part  de  mes  conquetes  j’ai  deve  des  trones 
pour  des  rois  qui  m’ont  abandonnd. 

“  J’avais  conyu  et  execute  de  grands  desseins  pour  la  prosp^rit^  et  le  bonbeur 
du  monde  !  .  .  .  Monarque  et  pme,  je  sens  ce  que  la  paix  ajout^  h.  la  s^curite 
des  trones  et  b  celle  des  families.  Des  negociations  sont  entamdes  avec  les 
puissances  coalisdes.  J’ai  adbdrd  aux  bases  preliminaires  qu’elles  ont  presentees. 
J’avais  done  I’espoir  qu’avant  I’ouverture  de  cette  session  le  congres  de  Man- 
beim  serait  reuni ;  mais  de  nouveaux  retards,  qui  ne  sont  pas  attrihuts  a  la 
France,  ont  differe  ce  moment  que  presse  le  veeu  du  monde.  J’ai  ordonnd 
qu’on  vous  communiqubt  toutes  les  pieces  originales  qui  se  trouvent  au  porte- 
feuille  de  mon  departement  des  affaires  etrang^res.  Vous  en  prendrez  connais- 
sance  par  V interme  diair e  d’une  commission.  Les  orateurs  de  mon  conseil  vous 
feront  connaitre  ma  volonte  sur  cet  objet,  Rien  ne  s’ oppose  de  ma  part  au 
rdablissement  de  la  paix.  Je  connais  et  je  partage  tous  les  sentiments  des 
Frangais,  je  dis  des  Frangais,  parce  qu’il  n’en  est  aucun  qui  desirbt  la  paix  au 
prix  de  I’bonneur. 

“  C’est  b  regret  que  je  demande  b  ce  peuple  g^nereux  de  nouveaux  sacrifices ; 
mais  ils  sont  command^  par  ses  plus  nobles  et  ses  plus  cbers  interets.  J’ai 
db  renforcer  mes  armdes  par  de  nombreuses  levees  :  les  nations  ne  traitentavec 
securitt  qu'en  deployant  toutes  leurs  forces.  Un  accroissement  dans  les  recettes 
devient  indispensable.  Ce  que  mon  ministre  des  finances  vous  proposera  est 
conforme  au  systeme  de  finances  que  j’ai  dtabli.  Nous  ferons  face  b  tout  sans 
I’emprunt  qui  consomme  I’avenir,  et  sans  le  papier-monnaie  qui  est  le  plus 
grand  ennemi  de  I’ordre  social.  Je  suis  satisfait  des  sentiments  qui  m’ont 
montres  dans  cette  circonstance  mes  peuples  d’ltalie.  LeDanemark  et  Naples 
sont  seuls  restds  fidMes  a  mon  alliance.  La  republique  des  Etats  -  Unis 
d’Amdrique  continue  avec  succes  sa  guerre  contre  I’Angleterre.” — Moniteur, 
28  Decembre,  1813;  Thiers,  xvii.  160-162. 
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garding  the  proposals  of  Frankfort  would  show  that  nearly  chap. 
a  m  on  til  had  been  wasted  in  returning  an  answer  to  them, 
and  that  during  that  critical  time  the  demands  of  the  i8i3. 
Allies,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  distresses  of  France,  had 
become  greatly  more  rigorous.  It  was  resolved,  there¬ 
fore,  to  communicate  a  selection  of  the  documents,  not  to 
the  entire  assembly,  but  to  a  committee  of  five  chosen  from 
each  who  were  to  report  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  hoped,  by  influencing  the  choice  of  the  members 
who  were  to  compose  these  committees,  to  obtain  the 
entire  direction  of  their  reports,  without  letting  the 
documents  themselves  appear  before  the  public.  The 
committee  named  by  the  Senate  was,  to  appearance  at 
least,  sufficiently  compliant ;  for  it  consisted  of  M.  de 
Fontanes,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  M.  de  Saint  Marsan,  M.  de 
Barbe-Marbois,  and  M.  de  Beurnonville.  But  the  case  was 
very  different  in  the  Legislative  Body,  and  it  was  there 
that  the  existence  of  a  feeling  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
government  was  at  once  revealed.  The  candidates  pro¬ 
posed  by  government  w^ere  at  once  rejected,  and  in  their 
room  five  were  named,  all  men  of  talent  and  much  re¬ 
spected,  not  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry,  and  who 
faithfully  represented  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  chamber.  They  were  M.  Laine,  an  eloquent  and 
celebrated  advocate  from  Bordeaux;  M.  Raynouard,  an 
author  of  distinction,  and  sincerely  attached  to  indepen¬ 
dent  opinions  ;  M.  Maine  de  Biran,  a  man  of  a  known 
meditative  and  philosophic  disposition,  which  Napoleon 
has  rendered  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  “  Ideo- 
logie ;  in  fine,  M.  de  Flaugergues  and  M.  de  Gallois,  men 
less  distinguislied,  but  not  less  known  for  their  liberal 
turn  of  mind.  These  were  independent  members  who, 
faithfully  representing  the  feelings  of  the  chambers, 
deprived  the  Emperor  of  all  hope  that  he  could  so  far 
influence  tliem  as  to  obtain  a  report  at  variance  with  the  ^  ^^63 
real  import  of  the  diplomatic  papers  laid  before  them,  les.' 
which  was  his  true  object.^ 
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The  reading  of  the  papers  produced  unbounded  as¬ 
tonishment  in  both  committees ;  that  of  the  Senate  ac¬ 
cepted  them  without  reserve,  and  M.  De  Fontanes  was 
instructed  to  prepare  the  report,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Government.  The  reading  of 
the  documents  to  the  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  produced  at  first  such  surprise,  that  they  requested 
a  second  reading,  which  was  at  once  acceded  to.  The 
secret  instructions  already  given,^  which  the  Emperor 
had  sent  to  Caulaincourt,  which,  in  effect,  nullified  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Allies  in 
their  communications  of  14th  November,  through  M.  de 
Aignan,  were  not  given.  The  committee  heard  only  the 
Frankfort  proposals,  the  answer  of  M.  Maret,  of  16th 
November,  and  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt  of  2d  December ; 
and  as  the  last  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the  basis  of 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  they  seemed  to  prove 
that  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  the  Emperor  had  been 
sincere  in  his  desire  for  peace.  They  were  ignorant  of 
the  secret  instructions  which  entirely  annulled  these 
pacific  indications,  and  did  not  perceive,  in  the  first 
moments  of  surprise,  the  importance  of  the  long  delay, 
from  16th  November,  w^hen  the  proposals  were  received, 
to  2d  December,  when  they  were  really  answered,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  negotiation.  Still  distrustful  of  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  these 
pacific  indications,  the  committee  proposed  to  annex  to 
this  report  a  declaration,  that  while  they  would  support 
with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  his  resolution  to  uphold 
the  natural  frontiers  of  France,  yet  there  was  no  longer 
a  motive  nor  an  excuse  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war,  after  that  object  was  secured.*  M.  Laine,  who  was 

*  “  Sire,  voulait-il  dire,  vous  avez  jur^  a  T^poque  du  sacre  de  maintenir  les 
limites  naturelles  et  necessaires  de  la  France,  le  Rhin,  les  Alpes,  les  Pyrenees  ; 
nous  vous  somraons  d’etre  fidele  h.  votre  serinent,  et  nous  vous  offrons  tout 
notre  sang  pour  vous  aider  ii  le  tenir.  Mais  votre  serment  tenu,  nos  fron- 
tiferes  assur^es,  la  France  et  vous  n’aurez  plus  de  motif,  ni  d’lionneur  ni  de 
grandeur,  qui  vous  lie,  et  vous  pourrez  tout  sacrifier  h  I'int^ret  de  la  paix  et 
de  Thumaniti^.” —Thiers,  xvii.  168. 
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the  leading  man  in  the  committee,  however,  was  with  some  chap. 
difficulty  persuaded  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  in  the 
present  state  of  their  foreign  relations,  to  bind  down  the  1813. 
Government  to  any  such  specific  basis,  and  this  difficulty 
was  adjusted.  But  M.  Laine  and  the  committee  were 
unanimous  that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost  of 
bringing  prominently  forward  in  their  report  the  internal 
grievances  of  the  nation ;  in  particular  the  general  levying 
of  taxes  without  legal  authority,  by  a  vote  of  the  Chambers; 
the  frightful  cruelties  exercised  in  enforcing  the  conscrip¬ 
tion;  the  illegal  arrests,  arbitrary  detentions  in  prison,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  grievances,  which  proved  how  far  ^  Thiers, 
France  had  departed  from  the  objects  of  her  Revolution,  no.'  ’ 
and  from  the  principles  of  real  freedom.^’  ^ 

Napoleon  used  his  utmost  efforts,  by  means  of  M. 
d’Hauterive,  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  Report  in  Paragraph 
these  particulars;  and  by  great  exertions  the  intended 
paragraphs  relative  to  foreign  affairs  were  agreed  to  be  ^^^port. 
abandoned,  and  those  referring  to  internal  grievances 
were  reduced  to  the  following  very  moderate  sentence. 

“  It  belongs  to  the  Government  according  to  our  consti¬ 
tution  to  propose  the  means  the  most  effectual  to  repel 
the  enemy  and  secure  peace  on  a  durable  basis.  These 
means  will  be  effectual  if  the  French  are  convinced  that 
their  blood  will  be  shed  only  to  defend  the  country 
and  our  protective  laws.  It  appears,  therefore,  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  committee,  that,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
Majesty  shall  propose  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious 
measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  Government 
should  be  besought  to  maintain  the  entire  and  constant 
execution  of  the  laws  which  guarantee  to  the  French 
the  rights  of  liberty,  security,  and  property,  and  to 
the  nation  the  entire  enjoyment  of  its  political  rights. 

That  guarantee  appears  to  your  committee  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  restoring  to  the  French  the  energy  ne¬ 
cessary  for  their  defence  in  the  present  crisis.”  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  united  his  efforts  to  those  of  M.  dTdauterive's 
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to  get  this  passage,  which  they  were  well  aware  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  Emperor,  ex¬ 
punged  from  the  report,  but  the  committee  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  insisting  for  its  retention  ;  and  so  entirely  was 
this  resolution  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Chamber,  that  when  put  to  the  vote,  223 
voices  out  of  254  were  of  the  same  opinion.^ 

Napoleon  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  containing  this  obnoxious  passage 
was  laid  before  him.  He  instantly  wrote  out  and  signed 
a  decree  proroguing  the  Assembly.  All  his  councillors 
united  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  and  to  recommend  modera¬ 
tion,  but  the  Emperor  remained  decided  in  his  purpose. 
‘‘  You  are  all  agreed,^’  said  he,  “  in  recommending  moder¬ 
ate  measures  ;  but  is  there  any  one  among  you  who  will 
insure  me  that  these  legislators  will  not  take  advantage 
of  some  day  of  misfortune,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
in  war,  to  execute  spontaneously,  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  factious  leaders,  a  treasonable  enterprise  I  cannot 
venture  to  hazard  such  an  attempt.  Anything  is  less 
dangerous  than  such  an  eventuality.^^  The  reading  of 
this  decree  to  the  Legislative  Body  produced  a  profound 
sensation,  and  at  once  converted  many  who  were  inclined 
to  have  been  submissive  into  bitter  enemies.  But  the 
Emperor  did  not  for  one  instant  swerve  from  his  fixed 
resolution,  or  abate  in  his  haughty  bearing  ;  and  next  day, 
when  in  conformity  with  established  usage,  he  received 
the  Legislative  Body  with  the  other  bodies  of  the  State, 
he  said  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  eyes  flashing  fire 
as  he  spoke : — ^ 

“  What  would  you  be  at  1  Is  it  to  gain  possession  of 
power '?  What  would  you  do  with  it  if  you  had  it '?  Is 
there  one  among  you  who  is  caj)able  of  exercising  it  1 
Have  you  forgotten  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  As¬ 
semblies,  and  the  Convention  ?  Are  you  likely  to  be 
more  fortunate  than  they  were  1  Would  you  not  all 
end  by  being  led  to  the  scaffold,  like  the  Guadets,  the 
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Vcrgniaiids,  the  Dautons  ?  Besides,  wdiat  does  France 
require  at  this  moment  1  It  is  not  an  Assembly,  it  is 
not  orators  :  it  is  a  general.  Is  there  one  among  you 
capable  of  becoming  such  1  If  there  was,  where  is  his 
mandate  ?  France  knew  me,  and  gave  me  my  commis¬ 
sion  ;  has  it  done  the  same  to  any  of  you  1  Are  any  of 
you  known  to  her  1  She  has  twice  over  elected  me  for 
her  cliief  by  the  voice  of  several  millions,  and  there  is 
none  of  you  who  have  been  elected  by  the  suffrages  of 
more  than  a  few  hundreds,  in  some  narrow  department, 
to  give  your  sanction  to  laws  which  I  make  and  you  do 
not.  I  look  into  your  titles  and  find  no  such  authority. 
A  throne  is  nothing  hut  a  few  'pieces  of  wood  covered 
ivith  velvet.  A  throne  is  a  man,  and  I  am  that  man, 
with  my  will,  my  character,  and  my  renown.  It  is  I 
who  must  and  can  alone  save  France,  and  not  you.  You 
complain  of  faults  in  the  administration  of  government ; 
in  what  you  say  there  is  some  truth  and  much  false¬ 
hood.  If  3'Ou  have  complaints  to  prefer,  you  should 
choose  some  other  occasion  for  stating  them,  and  I 
would  myself  have  offered  you  such  a  one,  and  there, 
with  mv  counsellors  of  state,  I  would  have  discussed 
your  grievances,  and  remedied  such  as  appeared  well 
founded.  But  the  explanation  should  take  place  be¬ 
tween  ourselves  ;  for  it  is  in  private  and  not  in  pub¬ 
lic  that  we  wash  our  dirty  linen.  So  far  from  doing  so, 
you  are  desirous  of  throwing  dirt  in  my  face.  Be  assured 
I  am  a  man  whom  you  may  kill,  but  not  insult.  M. 
Laine  is  a  wicked  man,  in  correspondence  with  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  by  means  of  the  advocate  Deseze.  I  shall  keep  my 
eye  upon  him,  and  upon  such  as  I  believe  are  capable  of 
executing  criminal  designs.  For  the  rest,  I  am  far  from 
distrusting  you  all.  Eleven  twelfths  of  you  are  excellent ; 
but  you  have  let  j^ourselves  be  misled  by  conspirators. 
Return  into  your  departments  ;  assure  your  neighbours 
that  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  against 
France  that  our  enemies  make  war,  and  not  against  me  ; 
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and  that  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  defend  not  my 
person,  but  the  national  existence.  Soon  I  shall  put  myself 
at  the  head  of  the  army ;  I  shall  chase  the  enemy  from 
our  territory,  and  conclude  peace,  whatever  it  may  cost,  to 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  ambition.  I  shall  then 
summon  you  back  ;  I  shall  then  order  the  printing  of 
your  report ;  and  you  will  then  yourselves  be  astonished 
you  could  have  held  such  language  in  such  circumstances.”  ^ 
The  Emperor  held  a  very  different  language  to  the 
Senators,  a  commission  of  whom  he  sent  with  extraordinary 
powers  into  the  provinces,  with  instructions  to  stimulate 
the  ardour,  and  appease,  as  far  as  possible,  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  “  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,”  said  he 
to  them,  “  tliat  I  have  been  too  prone  to  war.  I  had 
formed  immense  projects.  I  would  have  made  France  the 
empress  of  the  world.  T  now  see  I  was  wrong.  These 
projects  were  not  proportioned  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  our  population.  To  realise  them  I  would  have  required 
to  have  called  the  whole  male  inhabitants  to  arms ;  and 
the  humanising  of  manners  has  rendered  it  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  to  convert  an  entire  nation  into  soldiers.  I  must 
expiate  the  fault  of  having  trusted  too  much  to  my  fortune, 
and  I  shall  expiate  it.  I  shall  make  peace,  and  such  a 
peace  as  the  circumstances  demand,  and  which  will  be 
mortifying  to  me  alone.  France  has  committed  no  fault, 
if  it  be  not  one  to  have  been  too  devoted  to  me,  and  too 
prodigally  poured  out  its  blood  in  my  support.  Let  her, 
therefore,  have  the  entire  glory  of  my  enterprises ;  I  be¬ 
queath  it  to  her  as  my  last  testament.  F or  myself,  I  reserve 
only  the  honour  of  showing  a  courage,  perliaps  still  more 
difficult,  that  of  sacrificing  the  grandest  objects  of  ambition 
that  ever  presented  themselves  to  mortal  man,  and  of  re¬ 
nouncing,  for  the  happiness  of  my  people,  views  of  grandeur 
which  could  no  longer  be  entertained  but  by  efforts  on 
their  part  which  I  shall  no  longer  demand.  Depart  then 
gentlemen ;  announce  to  your  departments  that  I  am  about 
to  conclude  peace ;  that  I  no  longer  demand  the  blood  of 
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the  French  to  carry  out  my  projects,  nor  for  myself,  as  chap. 
my  enemies  say,  but  for  the  integrity  of  the  country,  and 
the  protection  of  our  frontiers  ;  that  all  I  ask  is  the  means  i8i3. 
of  expelling  the  enemy  from  Alsace,  Franche- Comte, 
Navarre,  and  Bearn,  ^vhich  are  invaded ;  that  I  call  the 
French  to  the  assistance  of  the  French;  that  I  am  willing 
to  treat,  but  it  shall  be  on  the  frontier,  and  not  in  the  in- 
terior  of  our  provinces,  desolated  by  these  barbarians.  I  and  Thiers, 

xv'ii, 

shall  be  with  them  as  a  general,  as  a  soldier.  Depart,  and  iss.’ 
convey  to  France  the  true  expression  of  my  sentiments.”  ^ 

Nothing  can  paint  the  character  of  the  extraordinary 
man  who  now  ruled  the  destinies  of  France,  better  than  Reflections 
these  speeches.  In  the  first  is  to  be  seen  the  clearest  proof  speSS  of 
of  his  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  and  impatience 
of  any  control  on  his  actions  or  government — qualities 
which  rendered  him  altogether  unsuited  for  the  checks 
and  restraints  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  the  last 
is  presented  a  noble  specimen  of  the  use  which  he  could 
make  of  the  generous  affections,  and  the  skill  with  which 
he  could  employ  the  language  of  self-denial  and  repentance 
to  conceal  the  most  resolute  determination  to  persevere  in 
error,  and  drain,  it  might  be,  the  last  drop  of  the  blood 
of  France  in  the  furtherance  of  his  j)assion  for  universal 
dominion.  It  will  immediately  appear  from  the  decisive 
evidence  of  his  secret  correspondence  and  overt  acts,  that 
while  holding  this  language  to  the  Senators,  and  through 
them  to  France,  he  had  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
abandoning  his  ambitious  projects,  but  was  determined  to 
risk  all,  his  crown  and  life,  on  their  vigorous  prosecution. 

He  made  use  of  this  generous  and  noble  language  merely 
to  procure  the  assistance  from  France  which  was  necessary 
for  their  development. 

The  Emperor,  however,  had  need  of  all  his  genius  and 
all  his  dissimulation  to  resist  the  dangers  with  which  he  vastfokes 
was  threatened,  for  the  forces  by  which  his  dominions  were  France*^|iag 
now  invaded  were  formidable  in  the  extreme.  Lorraine, 

Alsace,  and  Franche-Comte  were  inundated  by  the  multi- 
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1813.  and  the  distant  mountains  of  Bearn  were  crowded  with 
the  soldiers  of  Wellington.  It  does  not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  any  of  these 
military  operations,  as  neither  Lord  Castlereagh  nor  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  was  personally  engaged  in  them,  being 
both  at  the  moment  charged  with  diplomatic  duties  of  the 
very  highest  importance  at  the  Allied  headquarters  and  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon.  The  events  of  the  campaign,  there¬ 
fore,  can  only  be  considered  as  they  modified  or  altered 
the  views  of  the  diplomatists;  but  in  this  respect  their 
influence  was  great  and  important.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  invasion  of  the  Allies  was  made  with  210,000 
men,  of  whom  140,000  were  under  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
advancing  from  the  Jura  frontier;  and  70,000  led  by 
Blucher,  direct  from  Mannheim  and  the  Middle  Rhine. 
Schwartzenberg’s  left  moved  on  Geneva,  his  centre  on 
Langres  and  Dijon,  and  his  right  on  Colmar;  Blucher  was 
to  join  him  between  Chaumont  and  Langres.  The  utmost 
which  the  united  armies  of  Marmont,  Macdonald,  Ney, 
and  Victor  could  oppose  to  this  mass  was  under  50,000; 
and  this,  with  30,000  collecting  at  Paris,  the  Old  Guard, 
under  Mortier,  and  the  depots  in  the  interior,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  reserve  on  which  the  Emperor  relied  for  strik¬ 
ing  a  decisive  blow  when  the  Allies  approached  Paris, 
formed  the  whole  regular  force  on  which  he  could  rely 
to  repel  the  invaders.  As  it  was  evident  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  overmatched,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  their 
generals  carefully  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Emperor, 
which  were,  to  retire  slowly,  and  impeding  the  enemy  as 
much  as  possible,  by  converging  lines  towards  Paris,  where 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Guards  and  cuirassiers,  would  be 
at  hand  to  support  them,  and  prepared  to  strike,  with  a 
concentrated  force,  at  whichever  of  the  approaching  armies 
presented  the  fairest  opportunity.  So  literally  and  skil¬ 
fully  were  these  orders  executed,  that  the  French  armies  fell 
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back — Victor  and  Nej  through  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Tranche-  chap. 
Comte,  and  over  the  Jura;  Marmont  and  Macdonald  over 
the  Vosges  mountains  into  Champagne,  without  any  serious  I8i3. 
encounter.  By  these  movements  a  third  of  France  was 
abandoned,  almost  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  Allied 
standards  were  successively  seen  in  Langres,  Chaumont, 
and  in  the  environs  of  Metz,  Nancy,  and  Epinal.  But  these 
retrograde  movements  were  not  accomplished  without  a 
very  serious  loss,  and  a  diminution  of  the  armed  force  in 
the  field  in  the  highest  degree  alarming.  The  conscripts, 
discouraged  by  this  long-continued  retreat  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  unacquainted  with  the  profound  design  of 
the  Emperor  to  counterbalance  inferiority  of  number  by  a 
concentrated  retrograde  movement  and  the  skilful  use  of  an  ^ 
internal  line  of  communication,  deemed  the  game  lost,  and  ix.  110-112'; 

•  •  ^  ,  TliicrSj  xvii. 

abandoned  their  colours  in  crowds.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  1 86-190 ; 
efficient  force  round  the  eagles  was  lost  to  the  French 
during  this  calamitous  retreat.^ 

These  important  events,  which  evidently  were  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  accelerating  the  period  when  diplo-  Appoint- 
macy  would  be  called  on  finally  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  Lo?dcLtie- 
nations,  suggested  alike  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  the2g\er 
Allied  sovereigns,  the  expedience  of  having  some  plenipo- 
tentiary  on  the  spot,  in  whose  talents  and  iudgment  they 

^  sovereigns, 

could  thoroughly  confide ;  who  might  take  part  in  the  Dec.  28. 
deliberations  of  the  Allied  Cabinets ;  and  modify  his  views 
according  to  the  rapidly  changing  events  in  the  field.  It 
w^as  at  first  thought  of  sending  Lord  Harrowby  out  in  this 
important  character,  from  an  idea  that  Lord  Castlereagh, 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  could  not  be  spared  from 
his  post  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  still  more,  from  the  lead  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted 
since  his  restoration  to  office  in  spring  1812.  But  upon 
further  consideration  the  Cabinet  came  to  be  of  opinion 
that,  important  as  these  duties  were,  they  yielded  in  mo¬ 
ment  to  that  of  having  a  confidential  plenipotentiary  on 
the  spot  who  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  Allied 
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sovereigns  and  ministers,  take  part  daily  in  their  deli¬ 
berations,  and  conclude  at  once  on  the  many  important 
matters  which  required  to  be  decided  on  at  the  moment, 
before  an  answer  could  by  possibility  be  received  from 
the  distant  Cabinet  of  London.  As  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
been,  ever  since  his  restoration  to  office,  the  soul  of  the 
Cabinet  in  regard  to  foreign  affairs,  and  they  had  now 
become  of  paramount  importance,  they  determined  upon 
offering  the  appointment  to  his  Lordship,  by  whom  it  was 
at  once  accepted.  His  credentials  and  instructions  were 
immediately  prepared;  and  the  foreign  minister,  wielding 
the  influence,  and  armed  with  the  power,  of  England,  at 
the  moment  of  its  highest  elevation,  embarked  on  the  31st 
December,  at  Harwich,  to  join  the  Allied  headquarters. 

*  The  following  account  of  this  important  appointment,  and  the  views  of 
Loi’d  Castlereagh  on  the  occasion,  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Cabinet  Minister  most 
cognisant  of  the  fact :  “  Lord  Castlereagh’s  appointment,”  says  the  Earl  of 
Ripon,  “  was  on  an  occasion  which  demanded  the  exercise  of  no  ordinary 
talents  ;  for  while,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  the  wonderful  events  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  seemed  to  render  smooth  and  easy  the  arrangements  which  were  to 
follow,  yet  in  reality  the  course  of  policy  which  Lord  Londonderry  had  to 
pursue  was  surrounded  with  extreme  and  complicated  difficulties.  I  allude  to 
his  first  mission  to  the  Continent  in  the  close  of  1813,  He  did  me  the  honour 
to  invite  me  to  accompany  him  on  that  mission,  and  I  ti’avelled  with  him  from 
the  Hague  to  Bale,  where  he  first  came  in  contact  with  any  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Allied  Powers.  From  thence  we  proceeded  to  Langres,  where  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Grand  Army  were  established,  and  where  the  Allied  sovereigns, 
with  their  respective  ministers,  were  assembled.  I  remained  with  him  till  near 
the  close  of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Paris.  During  the 
course  of  the  journey  he  communicated  to  me  confidentially  and  unreservedly 
the  view  which  he  took  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
he  proposed  to  conduct  the  important  business  with  which  he  was  charged. 
The  real  difficulties  of  that  interesting  period  commenced  when  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  took  the  decisive  resolution  of  conquering  peace  in  the  heart  of 
France.  It  had  been  comparatively  no  difficult  matter  to  unite  them,  during 
the  summer  of  1813,  in  the  great  object  of  driving  France  within  the  limits  of 
the  Rhine.  A  sense  of  common  dangers,  a  recollection  of  national  injuries, 
and  the  humiliations  to  which  the  principal  sovereigns  and  people  of  Germany 
had  been  exposed;  an  anxiety  to  repair  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  and  to 
regain  the  position  from  which  some  of  them  had  been  successively  driven,  led 
them  to  form  an  alliance  which,  from  its  extent  and  resources,  gave  every 
prospect  of  a  successful  result.  The  enthusiasm  which  brought  them  together, 
in  pursuance  of  this  common  and  animating  object,  supported  as  it  was  by  the 
councils  and  the  aid  of  England,  worked  out  with  singular  rapidity  its  success¬ 
ful  result.  The  first  combined  movement  broke  out  in  August  1813,  and  before 
the  1st  January  1814,  the  French  were  entirely  expelled  from  Germany.  The 
minds  of  all  European  statesmen  were  then  directed  to  the  consideration  of 
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Lord  Castlereagli’s  instructions  from  tlie  British  Cabinet 
were  so  drawn  as  to  invest  him  with  full  powers,  and 
enable  him  to  negotiate  and  conclude,  of  his  own  autho¬ 
rity.  and  without  further  consultation  with  his  Govern- 
ment,  all  conventions  or  treaties  either  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  or  the  restoration  of  peace.  If  there  never 
was  a  British  statesman  who  left  the  shores  of  England 
on  so  momentous  a  mission,  there  never  was  one  who 
departed  with  such  extensive  powers.  .  It  is  no  exaggera- 
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those  principles  upon  which  the  reconstruction  of  the  European  edifice  was  to 
be  attempted,  and  the  foundation  of  its  future  security  rested.  Any  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  history  of  Europe  since  the  time  of  William  III.,  and 
the  grand  alliance  of  his  day,  to  the  present  time,  may  readily  conceive  that 
this  was  no  easy  problem  to  solve.  The  immediate  pressure  of  the  common 
danger  being  removed,  views  of  individual  interest  necessarily  grew  up.  Some 
would  look  to  the  recovery  of  what  they  had  lost;  some  to  the  maintenance  of 
what  they  had  gained.  Some  would  think  that  the  best  chance  of  a  durable 
settlement  was  the  restoration  of  everything  to  the  state  in  which  Europe  was 
placed  in  1792,  before  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out.  Some 
would  hold  to  the  notion  that  such  a  return  was  impossible,  or,  if  possible, 
unwise.  Some  might  deem  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  best  be  preserved 
by  the  adoption  of  some  new  and  more  popular  system  of  internal  government 
in  the  difiereht  States ;  other  would  see  in  such  a  policy  nothing  but  a  source 
of  future  evils  and  general  commotion.  It  was,  in  short,  a  state  of  things  which 
could  only  be  grappled  with  by  a  mind  capable  of  a  patient,  calm,  resolute,  and 
enlightened  contemplation  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — founding  its 
views  and  hopes  for  the  future  upon  an  accurate  historical  survey  of  the  past, 
and  a  practical  appreciation  of  the  present. 

“  In  the  course  of  our  journey.  Lord  Castlereagh  developed  to  me  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  he  conceived  that  the  expected  negotiations  ought  to  be 
conducted  and  terminated;  and  I  owe  it  to  his  memory  to  express  my  decided 
conviction  that  the  views  which  he  entertained  were  the  natui’al  and  just  dic¬ 
tates  of  an  understanding  competent  to  embrace  all  the  great  points  of  the 
complicated  question  which  lay  before  him.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that, 
in  a  matter  where  so  many  separate  interests  were  concerned,  all  his  individual 
views  were  to  be  worked  out;  but  historical  truth  justifies  me  in  saying,  that 
although  some  points  of  the  final  arrangement  were  made  the  subject  of  par¬ 
liamentary  criticism,  the  general  feeling  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  countrymen  was 
that  of  unequivocal  satisfaction  with  the  result;  and  well  do  I  remember,  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday,  that  when  he  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  after  his 
return  from  Paris,  the  whole  body  of  the  Commons  of  England  I’ose  from  their 
seats  upon  his  appearance,  and  greeted  him  with  cordial  acclamations.  You 
and  I  well  know  how  sensibly  and  deeply  he  felt  this  remarkable  compliment. 

“  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  period  so  peculiarly  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  character,  and  of  the  influence  he  was  able  to  acquire  over  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  it.  In  the  course 
of  our  journey  from  Frankfort  to  Bale,  he  stated  to  me  that  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  he  expected  to  encounter  in  the  approaching  negotiations  would 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  habitual  confidential  and  free  intercourse  between 
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tion  to  saj  that  he  went  armed  with  tlie  power  of  peace 
or  war,  and  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  which  were  to  be 
offered  to  the  vanquished  on  either  side  in  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  and  momentous  contest  in  which  the  European 
Powers  had  ever  been  engaged.*  He  arrived  at  the  Allied 
headquarters  on  18th  January;  and  his  reception  there  de¬ 
monstrated  at  once  the  estimation  in  wdiich  he  was  held 

the  Ministers  of  the  great  powers,  as  a  body,  and  that  many  pretensions  might 
be  modified,  and  causes  of  irritation  anticipated,  by  bringing  the  respective 
parties  into  unrestricted  communications,  common  to  them  all,  and  embracing, 
in  confidential  and  united  discussion,  all  the  great  points  in  which  they  were 
severally  interested.  No  man  was  ever  better  calculated  to  transact  business 
himself,  and  to  bring  others  to  act  with  him  in  such  a  manner  than  Lord 
Castlereagh.  The  suavity  and  dignity  of  his  manners,  his  habitual  patience 
and  self-command,  his  considerate  tolerance  of  difference  of  opinion  in  others, 
all  fitted  him  for  such  a  task;  while  his  firmness,  when  he  knew  he  was  right, 
in  no  degree  detracted  from  the  influence  of  his  conciliatory  demeanour. 
Nothing  could  answer  more  completely  than  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  I 
heard  at  the  time,  from  several  of  the  eminent  men  with  whom  his  discussions 
were  then  carried  on,  that  it  conduced  in  every  way,  not  less  to  the  precision 
and  harmony,  than  to  the  promptitude  and  energy,  of  their  decision,” — Earl 
OF  Eipon  to  Marquess  op  Londonderry,  July  6,  1839,  MS.;  and  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  i.  125,  129. 

*  “We,  taking  into  consideration  the  urgent  importance  of  the  present 
crisis,  which  requires  on  many  occasions  a  more  full  and  immediate  decision 
on  our  part  than  can  be  effected  under  the  inevitable  delay  attending  a  direct 
communication  between  the  Powers  on  the  Continent  and  this  Government ; 
and  the  objects  under  discussion  being  of  a  magnitude  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  discretionary  decision  of  the  ordinary  diplomatic  representatives;  and  we 
having,  therefore,  determined  to  employ,  on  a  special  and  temporary  mission 
on  the  Continent,  one  of  our  confidential  servants  and  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  fully  informed  of  our  views,  and  invested  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
and  engage,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  for  the  establishment  of  such  arrangements 
as  may  most  effectually  unite  all  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  at  this  crisis,  so 
generally  important  to  the  interests,  security,  and  independence  of  the  whole, 
in  common  views  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  also  enable  him 
to  negotiate  and  conclude,  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  conventions  and  treaties 
for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

“  We  have  thought  proper  to  confide  to  you  this  most  important  service; 
and  we  hereby  signify  to  you  our  pleasure,  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  that  you 
should  repair,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Grand 
Army,  where  it  is  understood  the  three  Allied  sovereigns  are  assembled, 
to  whom  3"ou  will  deliver  the  credentials  with  which  you  will  be  furnished  to 
them  respectively.  After  possessing  yourself  in  the  fullest  manner  of  all  the 
information  which  can  be  supplied  by  his  Majesty’s  ambassadors,  or  other 
ministers,  you  will  propose  to  enter  into  conference  with  such  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  said  sovereigns,  as  may  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  upon 
the  great  objects  of  your  mission  ;  and  you  will  be  furnished  with  full  powers 
to  enable  you  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  engagement  with  all  or  any  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  or  with  any  other  Power,  in  furtherance  of  the  like  views.” 
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by  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  ministers,  and  the  decisive 
influence  which  his  presence  and  councils  were  expected 
to  have  at  their  headquarters.  It  has  been  thus  painted 
by  the  eloquent  pen  of  a  hostile  but  impartial  historian. 
“  The  Britisli  Cabinet,”  says  Thiers,  “  determined  upon 
sending  the  most  eminent  of  its  members.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  attend  the  ambulatory  congress  of  the  Coalition, 
to  moderate  the  passions,  preserve  unanimity,  and  carry 
out  the  views  of  England,  and  when  they  were  secured,  to 
vote  in  every  other  respect  for  reasonable  measures  [n  oppo¬ 
sition  to  extreme  resolutions.  To  be  wise  for  all  the  world 
except  his  own  country  was  therefore  his  mission,  and  a 
very  natural  one.  He  was  to  explain  the  war  budget  in¬ 
troduced  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  make  use  of  the 
riches  of  England  to  make  his  views  triumph,  by  throwing 
into  the  opposite  balance  not  his  sword  but  his  gold. 
Ho  man  was  better  qualified  to  discharge  such  a  mission 
than  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  accredited  with  Bernadotte,  and  one 
of  the  most  active  and  energetic  servants  of  England. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  descended  from  an  ardent  and  im¬ 
petuous  Irish  family,  bore  in  his  bosom  that  disposition, 
but  tempered  by  a  superior  reason.  In  mind  honest  and 
penetrating,  in  character  prudent  and  firm,  capable  at 
once  of  vigour  and  address,  having  in  his  manner  the 
proud  simplicity  of  the  English,  he  was  called  to  exercise, 
and  did  exercise,  the  greatest  influence.  He  was  in  every 
particular  furnished  with  unlimited  powers.  With  his 
character  and  his  instructions  you  might  almost  say  that 
England  itself  had  risen  up  and  formed  the  camp  of  the 
Coalesced  sovereigns.  Having  set  out  from  London  in 
the  end  of  December,  he  made  a  brief  stay  in  Holland  to 

The  Hou.  Frederick  Robinson  was  appointed  as  Lord  Castlereagh’s  “assistant 
in  the  execution  of  this  special  service,  with  full  power  to  hold  conferences, 
and  conclude  such  engagements  or  treaties  with  his  Majesty’s  Allies,  or  any  of 
them,  in  case  of  your  illness  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  directions  he  shall 
receive  from  you  in  conformity  to  the  instructions  with  which  you  are  or  shall 
be  furnished.” — Instructions  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  27t/i  December  1818  ; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  115,  llG. 
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give  his  councils  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  not 
expected  at  Fribourg,  the  Allied  headquarters,  before  the 
second  half  of  January.  No  one  before  his  arrival  would 
take  a  line  or  give  an  answer.  Every  one  was  waiting  to 
see  him  to  endeavour  to  win  him  over  to  his  side.  Alex- 
ander  sent  a  message  to  him,  through  Lord  Cathcart,  that 
he  wished  to  be  the  first  to  converse  with  him.’^^''‘ 

While  the  great  leader  of  English  diplomacy  was  thus 

*  The  following  account  of  this  important  appointment  and  its  consequences 
on  the  Allied  cause  was  written  at  the  time  by  a  most  competent  observer 
and  diplomatist,  Lord  Burghersh,  since  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then  Military 
Envoy e  at  the  Austrian  headquarters.  “  The  decision  was  taken  in  England  to 
depute  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  to  represent  Great  Britain  in  the  congress 
W'^hich  appeared  to  be  now  likely  to  be  held  for  the  final  arrangements  of  a 
secure  and  lasting  peace.  Lord  Harrowby  is  understood  to  have  been  first 
thought  of  for  this  mission  :  Lord  Castlereagli,  however,  undertook  it,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  January  proceeded  to  the  Allied  headquarters.  No  measure 
was  ever  wiser  or  productive  of  more  beneficial  effects.  Lord  Castlereagh,  by 
the  manliness  of  his  conduct,  by  the  talent  which  he  displayed  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  secured  more  solid  advantages,  not  only  to  England 
but  to  Europe,  than  perhaps  will  be  ever  known  or  acknowledged.  In  the  various 
changes  of  fortune  which  attended  the  operations  of  the  campaign  of  1814,  the 
steady  course  with  which  he  pursued  the  general  objects  of  the  alliance,  being 
never  led  aside  from  either  by  reverses  or  success,  placed  him  in  triumphant 
contrast  with  others  who,  elated  or  depressed  by  the  events  of  each  succeeding 
period,  would  have  ruined  their  cause  as  much  by  overstrained  pretensions  in 
one  alternative  as  by  a  conduct  totally  the  reverse  in  another.  Lord  Castlereagh 
is  understood  to  have  left  England  with  instructions  to  negotiate  for  peace 
upon  conditions  honourable  to  France,  but  differing  from  those  proposed  at 
Frankfort,  which  the  change  of  circumstances  had  rendered  no  longer  appli¬ 
cable.” — Burghersh’s  Memoir  on  the  War  o/1814  in  France,  237. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  of  22d  January,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  account  of  his  first  conference  with  the  Allied  ministers.  “  I 
have  had,  during  the  last  two  or  three  days,  several  hours’  conversation  with 
Metternich,  Stadion,  and  Hardenberg.  It  is  too  soon  to  judge  of  them  before 
I  come  to  close  quarters  upon  some  questions  of  difficulty.  I  have  every  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  be  so  far  satisfied,  and  they  seem  to  feel  my  arrival  as  a  valu¬ 
able  facility.  I  have  had  a  very  full  and  confidential  conversation  with  Metter¬ 
nich  on  the  Bourbon  question.  He  is  highly  conciliated  by  the  line  we  have 
taken,  and  the  forbearance  with  which  we  have  used  the  discretion  given  to 
us  by  his  Government  through  Aberdeen.  I  am  confident  I  shall  have  great 
additional  influence  over  his  mind  on  any  practical  question  connected  with 
this  subject  that  may  occur,  from  the  manner  in  which  we  have  conducted 
ourselves  upon  it.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  we  meet  this  event  in  our  progress 
as  a  French  measure,  Austria  will  not  embarrass  it  from  any  family  considera¬ 
tions,  and  the  less  so  from  the  dread  she  feels  of  Bernadette’s  elevation  ;  but 
she  will  not  speculate  upon  it,  or  commit  herself  upon  either  loose  or  partial 
grounds.  She  will  desire  always  to  see  the  public  act,  and  to  frame  her  deci¬ 
sion  wdth  reference  to  the  nature  and  extent  and  the  state  in  which  the  Allied 
interests  at  the  moment  stand  in  the  war.  Metternich  seems  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  feeling,  that  to  take  our  terms  high  .against  France  we  must 
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received  at  the  Allied  headquarters,  Napoleon,  on  his 
part,  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  his  situation,  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  gaining  time  to  recruit  his  armies,  was  taking 
steps,  wuthout  awaiting  the  formalities  of  a  congress,  for 
re-establishing  negotiations.  His  first  intention  was  to 
have  sent  the  Duke  of  Cadore  (M.  Champagny),  an  able 
diplomatist,  well  known  to  the  Austrian  Government,  as 
lie  had  been  for  several  years  ambassador  at  Vienna  be¬ 
fore  he  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France. 
Yielding  to  the  same  considerations,  however,  which  had 
induced  the  British  Government  to  send  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  the  scene  of  diplomatic  action,  and  w^ell  know¬ 
ing  the  weight  which  M.  de  Caulaincourt’s  name  and 
understood  pacific  inclinations  would  have  with  the  ex¬ 
alted  personages  there  assembled,  he  determined  at 
length  on  despatching  the  foreign  minister  in  person. 
M.  de  Caulaincourt  accordingly  set  out  on  the  5th  Janu¬ 
ary  for  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  directed  his  steps 
to  Luneville,  a  place  already  remarkable  for  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  first  treaty  which  interrupted  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war  between  France  and  Austria. .  Arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  he  met  the  French 
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not  encumber  ourselves  with  anything  that  can  hear  the  appearance  of  an  ini¬ 
tiative  on  such  a  question  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  I  have  always  felt  this  as 
applied  to  our  own  interests,  and  that  we  cannot  press  our  demands  to  the 
utmost  if  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  mixed  in  a  question  which,  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  internal  government  of  Fi’ance,  supersedes  all  terms.  He  also 
thinks,  for  the  interest  of  the  Bourbons  themselves,  that  it  is  a  question  of 
doubtful  policy,  to  say  the  least,  whether  they  would  not  lose  more  than  gain 
from  showing  themselves,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  British  camp,  or  in  that 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns.  He  seems  to  dread  that  great  question  being  in¬ 
effectually  stirred,  and  anxious  that  the  Allies  should  not  be  encumbered  with 
it,  or  responsible  for  it.  In  other  respects  I  should  not  despair  of  his  concur¬ 
ring  with  the  other  Allied  Powers  in  turning  any  public  effort  the  French 
nation  may  make  in  this  sense  to  a  good  account.  It  is  painful  and  not  fair  to 
the  Bourbons,  that  their  hands  should  be  tied  while  Bemadotte' s  are  free  ;  but 
why  should  they  not  pursue  their  views  in  some  quarter  which  does  not  locally 
and  in  appearance  mix  them  with  us  ?  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  influenced  by  Laharpe,  countenances  the  popular  fjarty  :  Aus¬ 
tria  is  favourable  to  the  ancient  order  of  things,  all  happily  hostile  to  France. 
Metternich  has  the  merit  of  getting  over  the  obstacle  of  neutrality.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  these  tracasseries  should  transpire  as  little  as  possible,  at  least  to  the 
Government  of  England,  and  especially  the  Emperor's  egarements  about  Berna- 
dotte,  which  I  hope  to  dissipate."  —  Lord  Castlereagh  <o  Lord  Liverpool, 
Bdle,  22<i  January  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  185,  186. 
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armies  in  full  retreat.  The  woeful  countenances  and  piti¬ 
ful  condition  of  the  men ;  the  numerous  stragglers  and 
deserters  from  the  ranks,  especially  among  the  young  con¬ 
scripts  ;  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  old  soldiers, 
who  were  still  clustered  around  the  eagles  ;  the  growing 
audacity  of  the  royalists,  who  appeared  in  numbers  which 
had  never  been  anticipated — struck  him  with  astonish¬ 
ment  and  consternation,  how  much  soever  habituated  to 
similar  scenes  during  the  last  German  campaign.  He  lost 
no  time  in  writing  to  Napoleon,  informing  him  of  all  he 
had  seen,  communicating  the  discouragement  of  the  mar¬ 
shals  and  generals,  the  evidently  hopeless  state  of  affairs, 
and  conjuring  him  to  send  him  authority  to  sign  terms  of 
peace  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Allied  sove¬ 
reigns  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  At  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  M.  de  Metternich,  expressing  his  astonish¬ 
ment  at  his  silence,  so  difficult  to  understand  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  basis  communicated  through  M.  de 
Saint  Aignan,  and  announcing  that,  to  cut  short  all  de¬ 
lays,  he  had  come  in  person  to  the  Allied  advanced  posts 
to  forward  the  negotiation,  and  if  possible  conclude  a 
peace.^ 

The  receipt  of  this  letter,  and  the  arrival  of  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  at  Luneville,  occasioned  no  small  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  M.  de  Metternich  ;  for  after  the  repeated  and 
solemn  declarations  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  made  of 
their  desire  to  conclude  peace  on  reasonable  terms,  they 
could  hardly  refuse  to  enter  into  negotiations  based  on 
the  professed  acceptance  of  the  Frankfort  conditions.  To 
gain  time  Metternich  replied  that,  as  England  was  now 
sending  its  foreign  minister  to  the  Allied  camp,  until  his 
arrival  it  was  impossible  to  assign  any  place,  or  fix  any 
basis,  for  the  opening  of  negotiations.  In  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  matters  had  essentially  changed  since  the  Frankfort 
terms  were  proposed,  and  the  Allies  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  as  to  the  specific  terms  to  be  offered  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  general  basis.  The  rapid  and  easy  entrance 
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of  the  Allied  armies  into  France  by  Switzerland,  the  con¬ 
quest,  without  resistance,  of  nearly  a  third  of  France,  the 
dejected  state  and  miserable  condition  of  the  wasted 
armies  retiring  before  the  Austrian  and  Russian  standards, 
the  repeated  victories  of  Wellington  in  the  south,  had  all 
inflamed  the  imagination,  and  seemed  to  authorise  the 
insisting  on  very  different  terms  from  those  proposed 
when  the  Allied  troops  were  still  behind  the  Rhine.  At 
the  same  time  opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  details 
of  any  proposed  arrangement.  Alexander,  who  had  never 
got  over  the  forcible  entry  into  Switzerland,  inclined  to 
support  the  liberal  side  on  every  question  ;  while  Austria 
inclined  to  the  aristocratic.  The  former  contended 
for  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  of  Saxony 
to  Prussia,  which  Metternich  resisted  as  an  invasion  of 
vested  rights.  The  Tyrolese  loudly  demanded  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  beloved  Kaisar,  while  Bavaria  claimed  an 
indemnity  if  obliged  to  cede  them ;  England  insisted 
chiefly  on  founding  a  kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries, 
which  might  shut  out  France  from  the  Scheldt  and  Ant¬ 
werp  :  and  Austria  hesitated  to  sanction  that  erection 
till  secured  of  England’s  support  of  her  against  Russia. 
Add  to  this  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  and  grand¬ 
son,  of  preserving  the  throne  of  France  for  Napoleon,  had 
lately  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  the  French  Em¬ 
press,  conjuring  her  to  intercede  with  her  husband  to 
accede  to  the  terms  proposed,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
doing  so,  promising  him  his  entire  support  in  the  Allied 
councils.*  Thus,  in  the  moment  of  general  success,  and 

*  ‘‘  Ch^re  Louise, — J’ai  re^u  hier  ta  lettre  du  12  D^cembre,  et  j’ai  appris 
avec  plaisir  que  tu  te  portes  bien.  Je  te  remercie  des  vceux  que  tu  m’adresses 
pour  la  nouvelle  ann^e ;  ils  me  sont  pr^cieux  parce  que  je  te  coiinais.  Je 
t’offre  les  miens  de  tout  mon  coeur.  Pour  ce  qui  regarde  la  paix,  sois  persuadee 
que  je  ne  la  souhaite  pas  moins  que  toi,  que  toute  la  France,  et  k  ce  que  j’espkre 
que  ton  mari.  Ce  n’est  que  dans  la  paix  qu’on  trouve  le  bonheur  et  le  salut. 
Mes  vues  sont  mod^rdes.  Je  desire  tout  ce  qui  peut  assurer  la  dur^e  de  la 
paix,  mais  dans  ce  monde  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  vouloir.  J’ai  de  grands  devoirs  k 
remplir  envers  mes  allies,  et  malheureusement  les  questions  de  la  paix  future, 
et  qui  sera  prochaine,  je  I’espere,  sont  tr^s-embrouill^es.  Ton  pays  a  boule- 
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CHAP,  amidst  the  greatest  apparent  triumphs,  the  Coalition  was 
on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  from  the  jealousies  and 
1814.  separate  interests  arising  from  that  very  success.  It  was 
a  singularly  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  this  critical 
juncture,  when  the  alliance  was  in  such  danger,  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  Napoleon  precluded  the  possibility  of  negotia¬ 
tion  on  practicable  terms;  and  the  arrival  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  communicated  to  the  Allied  councils  the  weight 
x^i^iQZ  ^I’isiug  from  decision  of  conduct  tempered  by  suavity  of 
198.  manners,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose  guided  by  wisdom 
of  thought.^ 


The  condition  of  the  Allies  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Sir  Charles  at  the  time  when  Lord  Castlereagh  first  joined  them 
account  of  at  Bale  on  the  18th,  is  well  described  in  a  letter  of  Sir 
the  oppLue  Charles  Stewart  to  his  Lordship,  dated  Bale,  I7th  January 
thSpLtod.  1811  *  ‘‘Marshal  Blucher  has  taken  3000  prisoners  and 
25  guns  since  his  passage  of  the  Rhine  on  1st  January. 
Marshal  Marmont  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  making 
the  most  rapid  forced  marches  to  prevent  the  Silesian 
army  getting  into  his  rear  by  the  Vosges  mountains.  In 
his  retreat  he  has  broken  down  all  the  bridges  over  the 
Saone,  but  Marshal  Blucher  is  pursuing  him.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  in  France  are  uni¬ 
versal.  The  assembling  of  the  conscripts  is  very  slow  ; 
those  that  are  brought  together  want  arms  and  all  equip¬ 
ments.  There  seems  nothing  now  more  certain  than  that 
the  Allied  armies  can  march  to  Paris  when  they  will. 
Two-thirds  of  the  old  French  soldiers  that  crossed  the 
Rhine  are  either  dead  or  gone  into  the  hospitals.  All  the 


verse  toubes  les  idees.  Quand  on  en  vient  b,  ces  questions,  on  a  k  combattre  de 
justes  plaintes  ou  des  pr^jugds.  La  chose  n’en  est  pas  moins  le  voeu  le  plus 
ardent  de  mon  coeur,  et  j’espbre  que  bientot  nous  pourrons  reconcilier  nos  gens. 
En  Angleterre  il  n’y  a  pas  de  niauvaise  volontd,  mais  on  fait  de  grands  prd- 
paratifs.  Ceci  occasioune  ndcessairement  du  retard  jusqu’k  ce  qu’enfin  la 
chose  soit  en  train  :  alors  elle  ira,  s’il  plait  k  Dieu.  Les  nouvelles  que  tu  me 
donnes  de  ton  fils  me  rejouissent  fort.  Tes  frdres  et  sceurs  allaient  bien  d’aprks 
les  dernieres  nouvelles  que  j’en  ai  re§ues,  ainsi  que  ma  femme.  Je  suis  aussi 
bien  portant.  Ci*ois-moi  pour  ton  jours,  ton  teudre  pere,  Fran(^ois.” 

— Thiers,  xvii.  200,  201. 
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general  officers  and  men  of  experience  saj  that  no  resist¬ 
ance  can  be  made.  Prince  Schwartzenberg  was  still  at 
Yesoul  on  the  15th.  The  enemy  were  collecting  at 
Langres,  and  the  Prince  Marshal  was  preparing  to  attack 
them  if  they  remained  there,  which  I  much  doubt.  He 
had  made  his  dipositions  for  this  purpose,  and  his  forces 
may  amount  to  about  165,000  men.  The  line  he  occu¬ 
pies,  however,  is  a  very  extended  one.  If  the  enemy  had 
force  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  any  one  point  with  collected 
means,  the  main  Russian  army,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
will  be  ready  to  support  Prince  Schwartzenberg’s  offensive 
movement.  Detachments  have  been  left  at  Geneva  and 
Fort  TEcluse.  The  Simplon  and  St  Bernard  are  both 
occupied.'^  ^ 

The  sanguine  anticipations  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart  as 
to  the  rapid  termination  of  the  war,  and  the  ease  with 
which  an  advance  might  be  made  to  Paris,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  realisation  by  the  first  events  of  the  war  when 
hostilities  were  resumed.  Having  made  his  first  arrange¬ 
ments,  assembled  his  last  reserves  from  all  the  depots  in 
the  interior,  and  deeming  the  time  come  when,  by  a  con¬ 
centric  retreat,  he  had  accumulated  forces  so  in  a  central 
position,  that  he  might  hazard  a  blow  at  his  pursuers, 
he  dispatched  the  Pope  to  Savona  from  his  place  of 
captivity  at  Fontainebleau,  conferred  the  regency  during 
his  absence  on  Marie  Louise,  and  after  a  touching  scene 
in  the  Tuileries,  where  he  intrusted  the  Empress  and 
his  son  to  the  protection  of  the  National  Guard  at  Paris, 
set  out  for  the  army.  He  arrived  the  same  evening  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  where  he  encountered  the  crowds  of 
fugitives  who  were  flying  before  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  His  reception  by  them  was  varied  and  chilling  : 
some  exclaimed,  “  Vive  TEmpereur  !  others,  “  A  bas  les 
droits  r^unis  !  (Excise).  He  hastened  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  marshals,  whose  forces  exhibited  a  woeful 
picture  of  the  exhaustion  and  perils  of  the  empire.  The 
united  corps  of  Victor,  Marmont,  and  Ney  only  presented 
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19,000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  with  120  guns. 
Twelve  leagues  to  the  right,  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  Gerard 
had  6000,  and  at  Troyes,  eighteen  leagues  distant  in 
the  same  direction,  Mortier  commanded  15,000  of  the 
Old  Guard,  horse  and  foot,  while  Lefebvre  Desnouettes 
brought  up  from  the  rear  5000  infantry  and  3000  light- 
horse  of  the  Young  Guard ;  in  all  55,000  men,  and  they 
too  were  scattered  over  an  extent  of  country  sixty  miles 
broad,  and  called  on  to  make  head  against  nearly  200,000 
veteran  troops,  many  of  them  the  best  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  these  circumstances  both  parties 
regarded  the  case  as  hopeless,  and  the  subjugation  of 
France  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  true,  two  divisions  of  the 
Young  Guard  and  some  battalions  of  infantry  lay  at  Paris, 
a  new  reserve  division  was  organising  at  Troyes,  and  Mac¬ 
donald  soon  after  came  up  from  the  Ardennes  forest  with 
12,000  men;  but  reinforcements  to  a  still  greater  amount 
were  hastening  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.^ 

Not  so  Napoleon.  Without  being  insensible  to  the 
dangers  of  his  situation,  he  clearly  discerned  the  weak 
side  of  his  enemies,  and  set  about  with  consummate 
ability  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account.  Though  the 
Allied  forces  were  so  numerous,  they  were  divided. 
Scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  by  two  roads  far  distant  from  each  other,  the 
one  from  B41e,  the  other  from  Mayence,  while  he  lay  in 
a  central  position  between  them,  he  had  it  in  Ins  power 
to  accumulate  his  forces  upon  either  at  pleasure,  and 
strike,  as  in  Italy  in  1796,  redoubtable  blows,  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other.  Augereau  accordingly  received 
orders  to  quit  Lyons  and  ascend  the  course  of  the  Rhone 
to  Besangon,  so  as  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the 
Grand  Army,  a  point  on  which  the  Austrians,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  from  that  side,  were  known  to  be  particularly 
nervous,  while  the  Emperor  himself  prepared  to  assail 
them  in  front  with  50,000  men.  Some  success  would  be 
gained  in  all  probability  in  these  circumstances,  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken  to  negotiate  on  favourable 
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terms.  ‘‘All  is  not  lost !  exclaimed  Napoleon  ;  “war  chap. 
presents  so  many  chances  of  success  to  those  who  have 
courage  to  persevere !  No  one  is  conquered  till  he  wills 
to  become  so  !  Doubtless  we  shall  have  some  days  of 
difficulty  ;  we  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  fight  one 
against  three,  or  even  one  against  four ;  but  we  have 
done  so  in  our  youth,  and  we  must  be  able  to  do  so  in 
mature  years.  Besides,  out  of  the  debris  of  the  old  army, 
we  have  contrived  to  save  an  excellent  and  noble  artillery, 
so  as  to  have  five  or  six  pieces  to  each  thousand  men. 
Cannon-shot  are  well  wortli  musket -balls.  We  have 
earned  glory  of  every  sort  but  one  ;  but  that  one  remains 
to  be  won,  and  it  surpasses  all  the  rest — it  is  to  be  found 
in  resisting  misfortune  and  triumphing  over  it.  After 
that,  we  may  repose  at  our  hearths  and  grow  old  together 
in  that  France,  which,  thanks  to  its  heroic  soldiers,  after 
so  many  mutations  of  fortune,  will  have  saved  its  true 
grandeur,  that  of  its  natural  frontiers,  and  withal  im-  221.’ 
perishable  glory.”  ^ 

The  first  events  of  the  campaign  seemed  to  belie  these 
noble  sentiments,  or  rather  Fortune  appeared  resolved  to  chatiiion  is 
exhaust  her  malevolence  before  she  again  bewitched  the  place  of 
France  by  her  smiles.  A  place  was  at  last  designed  forneafap!'^^^ 
the  congress  at  the  request  of  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  and 
Chatillon  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose  ;  but  mean- 
while  military  operations  were  not  suspended,  and  the 
result  of  the  first  actions  seemed  to  justify  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  Allies,  and  verify  the  worst  prognostications 
of  the  French.  The  two  armies,  which  had  set  out  from 
such  opposite  quarters,  were  now  drawing  near  to  each 
other,  and  threatened  by  their  united  mass  to  crush  the 
forces  of  Napoleon,  not  a  third  of  their  number,  which 
lay  between  them.  Blucher  had  left  Nancy,  and  reached 
St  Dizier ;  but  there  abandoning  the  direct  road  to  Paris, 
he  had  crossed  over  to  the  valley  of  the  Aube,  in  order 
to  enter  into  communication  with  Schwartzenberg,  termi¬ 
nate  his  indecision,  and  bring  about  a  march  with  their 
united  force  on  Paris.  Already  his  advanced-guard  had 
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united  with  that  of  the  Grand  Army  under  Pahlen,  and 
would  soon  bring  to  the  latter  a  reinforcement  of  35,000 
men.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  lateral  move¬ 
ment  of  Blucher,  in  a  manner  perpendicular  to  his  own 
line  of  march,  than  he  resolved  with  what  troops  he  had 
in  hand  to  fall  on  the  detached  corps  of  Blucher,  which 
were  following  their  advanced-guard  towards  the  Grand 
Army.  Blucher  at  this  time  had  with  him  only  Sacken’s 
and  part  of  Langeron’s  corps,  in  all  30,000  men ;  York’s 
Prussians  being  in  rear  on  the  Moselle  ;  and  Langeron 
blockading  Mayence.  Napoleon  experienced  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  passing  the  cross  roads,  which  a  rapid  thaw 
succeeding  a  hard  frost  had  rendered  almost  impassable ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  vigour  of  the  artillery  horses, 
which  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  aid  of  some 
hundred  peasants,  who  harnessed  themselves  to  the  guns, 
that  they  were  at  length  dragged  through.  By  great 
exertions,  the  difficult  roads  were  traversed,  and  on  the 
succeeding  day,  the  whole  force,  about  20,000  strong, 
arrived  in  front  of  Brienne,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  But  it  was  too  late  for  the  surprise  which 
the  Emperor  meditated.  Blucher  had  heard  of  the  cross 
march  of  part  of  the  French  army,  and  immediately 
divining  the  Emperor  s  design,  he  drew  back  quickly  the 
part  of  his  troops  which  had  passed  on  to  Lesmont,  and 
assembled  nearly  30,000  men  in  and  around  Brienne. 
Napoleon  had  only  20,000,  including  6000  excellent 
horse  ;  but  as  every  hour’s  delay  would  augment  the 
enemy’s  forces,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  engage.  A  furious 
combat  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  great  successes 
were  gained  by  both  sides  ;  and  what  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  hoiJi  commanders-in-chief  ran  the  greatest  risk 
of  being  captured.  Napoleon,  who  was  in  one  of  Victor’s 
squares,  when  it  was  charged  by  some  thousand  of  the 
enemy’s  horse,  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner, 
and  saw  a  battery  taken  under  his  eyes  ;  while  Blucher, 
with  his  staff,  was  nearly  taken  in  the  castle  of  Brienne 
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when  stormed  bj  the  French,  who  made  prisoner  a  son  chap. 
of  Chancellor  Hardenherg.  Though  success,  however, 
was  thus  varied,  the  advantage  on  the  whole  was  on  the  I8i4. 
side  of  the  French,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  day  remained 
masters  of  the  chateau  and  of  part  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal.  Blucher  fell  back  to 
Trannes,  not  on  the  road  by  which  he  had  advanced, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Army,  whom  he  thus  forced  xvu.  227. 
to  come  to  his  assistance  ;  in  so  doing  sacrificing  his  com-  i8i4,5i-5k 
munications  to  secure  his  junction  with  Schwartzenbprg.^ 

This  bloody  combat  was  of  favourable  augury  to  the 
French  Emperor ;  for  with  forces  greatly  inferior,  and  in  Forces  on 

.  I  n  IT*  TIT  TTT  SkIcS* 

part  made  up  ot  young  soldiers,  he  had  made  headjan.  29. 
against  the  veteran  bands  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  and 
caused  his  presence  to  be  felt  by  a  sudden  and  important 
stroke  in  the  very  centre  of  the  enemy ^s  wide  extended 
lines.  But  the  Allies  soon  had  their  revenge,  and  Napo¬ 
leon’s  prospects  never  looked  so  gloomy  as  they  did  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  passing  gleam  of  good  fortune.  He 
established  himself  after  the  combat  of  Brienne  in  the 
open  plain  in  front  of  that  town  with  the  village  of  La 
Rothiere  in  its  centre.  His  reason  for  taking  this  posi¬ 
tion,  which  undoubtedly  was  very  hazardous  in  presence 
of  such  a  very  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  ’was  that  by 
so  doing  he  preserved  his  central  position  between  the  two 
lines  of  invasion,  followed  by  Schwartzenberg  advancing 
by  Troyes,  and  Blucher  by  Chalons,  and  retained  the 
advantage  on  which  he  mainly  relied  for  extrication  from 
his  difficulties,  by  falling  with  a  preponderating  force  on 
one  or  the  other.  He  there  collected  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  which  he  could  command;  and  the  Allies,  struck 
with  the  untoward  issue  of  the  previous  engagement, 
delayed  the  attack  till  great  part  of  the  Grand  Army 
had  come  up  to  Bluchers  aid.  On  the  morning  of  the 
1st  February,  however,  they  were  so  far  concentrated  Feb.  1. 
that  it  ’was  deemed  safe  to  hazard  a  general  battle. 

Success  was  almost  inevitable  on  their  part,  for  be- 
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tween  the  two  armies  100,000  men  had  come  up,  and 
could  take  part  in  the  engagement  ;  and  the  French 
Emperor  could  not  collect  more  than  40,000  to  oppose 
them.  Their  plan  of  attack  was  for  Blucher,  with 
the  united  corps  of  Sacken,  Olsoofief,  and  Pahlen  to 
attack  La  Rothiere  in  the  French  centre,  which  it  was 
expected  could  not  resist  such  a  mass  of  assailants,  while 
the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and  Wrede,  with  the  Austrian 
right,  assailed  Napoleon’s  left,  between  the  villages  of 
La  Giberie  and  Morvilliers  ;  and  Giulaj’s  Austrians,  on 
the  Allied  left,  threw  themselves  on  Dienville,  where  the 
French  right  rested  on  the  Aube.  The  Russian  and 
Prussian  Guards  were  stationed  in  reserve  close  behind 
the  centre,  ready  to  support  any  part  of  the  line  where 
their  assistance  might  be  required.  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
who  had  preceded  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Allied  head¬ 
quarters,  was  present,  and  took  a  part  in  this  battle.^ 

The  action  began  at  two  o’clock  with  a  warm  cannon¬ 
ade  on  both  sides,  which  was  immediately  followed  by 
an  attack  by  Blucher’s  column  on  the  village  of  La  Ro¬ 
thiere,  occupied  by  Duhesme’s  men  of  Victor’s  corps. 
Giulay  meanwhile  led  his  troops  against  Dienville,  on  Na¬ 
poleon’s  extreme  right  on  the  Aube,  which  was  obstinately 
defended  by  Gerard’s  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg 
pressed  his  left  about  La  Giberie.  The  attack  was  every¬ 
where  energetic,  but  the  defence  was  not  less  determined  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  the 
Allies  for  two  hours  made  very  little  progress.  At  four 
o’clock  Blucher,  supported  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian 
Guards,  made  a  last  attack  on  La  Rothiere,  which,  after 
being  twice  taken  and  retaken,  finally  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  At  the  same  time  the  Prince  of 
Wirtemberg,  supported  by  the  Russian  Guard,  penetrated 
into  the  village  of  La  Giberie,  and  the  Bavarians,  under 
Wrede,  carried  Morvilliers,  on  the  extreme  French  left, 
and  spread  themselves  over  the  plain  beyond  it  to  the 
forest  of  Ajou.  Napoleon,  seeing  the  day  going  against 
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him  at  all  points,  made  a  last  elFort  to  retake  La  Rothiere 
at  the  head  of  the  Young  Guard,  led  bj  himself  in  person 
and  Oudinot.  The  Guard  marched  with  the  utmost  reso¬ 
lution  into  a  tremendous  fire,  and,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  vil¬ 
lage,  part  of  which  they  held  till  ten  at  night.  This  effort 
was  merely  to  cover  the  retreat,  which  had  become  neces¬ 
sary,  as  the  line  was  elsewhere  forced  back.  Already  the 
French  were  falling  back  at  all  points,  and  at  ten  the 
YoungGuard  abandoned  La  Rothiere,  andalong  and  di;eary 
winter  night  put  an  end  to  this  murderous  conflict.  The 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side  in  this  terrible  battle 
was  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  about  5000  to  each  party. 
But  in  addition  to  this  the  Allies  took  2000  prisoners  and 
73  guns,  which  decisively  proved  that  the  victory  was  on 
their  side.  The  next  day  Napoleon  withdrew  across  the 
Aube  at  Lesmont,  and  hastened  to  Troyes,  on  the  great 
road  to  Paris.^  * 

This  brief  notice  of  the  important  military  operations 
which  took  place  at  this  eventful  crisis  is  essential  to 
understand  correctly  the  still  more  important  diplomatic 
transactions  of  the  period,  in  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
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*  Napoleon  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines  before  the  village  of  La  Rothiere, 
occupying  the  village,  and  neglecting  much  stronger  ground  in  the  rear  about 
Brienne,  evidently  showing  he  means  to  play  his  last  stake  with  desperation. 
He  led  on  his  Young  Guard  himself  to  wrest  the  village  of  La  Rothiere  from 
the  gallant  corps  of  Sacken,  by  whom  it  had  been  taken.  But  three  repeated 
efforts  were  ineffectual.  All  agree  that  the  enemy  fought  with  great  intrepi¬ 
dity.  Napoleon  seems  to  have  set  his  life  on  a  die,  as  he  exposed  himself 
everywhere,  and  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  He  had  the  mortification, 
however,  of  witnessing  a  battery  of  the  Young  Guard  taken  close  by  him. 
If  Marshal  Blucher  was  not  long  since  immortalised,  this  day  would  have 
crowned  him  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Whatever  were  the  apprehensions  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  of  the  result  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg’s  attack,  the  Marshal 
steadily  pursued  that  combination  upon  which  the  result  of  the  day  depended. 
This  foresight,  judgment,  and  decision,  is  done  justice  to  by  all  the  Allied  army. 
The  Russian  artillery  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  ground 
was  so  covered  with  snow,  and  so  deep,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  half 
their  guns  in  the  rear,  and  by  harnessing  double  teams  to  the  other  half,  they 
contrived  to  bring  them  forward,  and  get  a  sufficient  number  into  action.  The 
Allies  had  about  70,000  or  80,000  men  in  the  battle.  The  other  corps  of  the 
army,  which  are  not  enumerated  in  the  report,  were  not  up.  The  enemy  are 
supposed  to  h.ave  had  about  the  same  strength.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Brienne,  Fehruary  2,  1814,  MS. 
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Sir  Charles  Stewart  bore  so  great  a  part.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  Allied  headquarters  on  the  field  on  the 
29th  January,  the  very  day  of  the  combat  of  Brienne, 
they  found  the  Council  of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers  dis¬ 
tinctly  divided  into  two  parties ;  the  one  of  which  was 
clear  for  pushing  the  war  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and 
not  treating  till  Paris  was  in  their  hands,  and  France  was 
not  only  weakened  so  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable,  but  so 
thoroughly  humbled  as  no  longer  to  aspire  to  be  so.  The 
other  was  desirous  of  avoiding  such  extreme  measures,  and 
wished  rather  to  gain  time  to  leave  the  French  Emperor 
a  respite  to  reflect,  and  if  possible  secure  the  throne  for 
himself  and  his  descendants.  At  the  head  of  the  first 
party  was  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  fired  with 
the  desire  of  returning  in  Paris  the  visit  paid  at  Moscow, 
and  he  was  cordially  seconded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Marshal  Blucher,  who  were  smarting  under  the  still  more 
serious  wrongs  inflicted  during  six  years  of  bondage.  At 
the  head  of  the  other  party  was  M.  de  Metternich,  who, 
naturally  of  a  moderate  temperament,  inclined  to  diplo¬ 
macy  rather  than  war,  was  actuated  by  the  desire,  un¬ 
avoidable  in  his  circumstances,  to  secure  the  throne  of 
France  for  the  son  of  Marie-Louise,  and  felt  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Austria  were  far  from  calling  for  the  entire  de¬ 
struction  of  a  power  which  might  hereafter  be  required 
as  a  barrier  against  its  gigantic  and  hourly  increasing 
northern  neighbour.  These  two  parties  were  nearly  equally 
balanced  in  point  of  numbers  and  political  weight,  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  say  with  which  the  superiority  would 
remain.  This  state  of  matters  greatly  augmented  the 
inffuence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Congress  ;  for  he  was 
in  a  manner  the  umpire  to  whom  both  parties  looked,  and 
whose  decision  would  come  to  tell  with  decisive  effect 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  entire  body.  And  his  arrival 
at  this  critical  moment  was  not  only  fortunate,  but  almost 
providential ;  for  we  have  the  authority  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Austrian  court  for  the  assertion,  that 
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the  divisions  between  the  Allies  had  become  so  serious,  chap. 
that  but  for  that  event  the  alliance  would  probably  have 
fallen  to  pieces  ;  and  the  diplomatists  at  both  the  Russian  i8i4. 
and  Austrian  courts  expressed  the  greatest  joy  at  his^TWers,^ 
arrival.  Alexander  requested  and  arranged  a  private  in-  236.' 
terview  with  himyirs^.^^' 

Lord  Castlereagh  had  a  private  meeting  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  according  to  his  desire  ;  and  in  confiden- 

*  “  With  relation  to  the  enemy,  our  situation  is  as  good  as  possible ;  among 
ourselves  quite  the  reverse.  Everything  which  has  been  so  long  smothered  is 
now  bursting  forth.  Your  presence  is  absolutely  providential.  If  you  come 
without  partiality  or  prejudice,  as  I  make  no  doubt  you  do,  in  spite  of  all  the 
pains  taken  to  prevent  it,  you  will  be  able  to  perform  everything ;  and  no  words 
ai’e  sufficient  to  express  the  service  you  will  render.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
you  may  come.” — Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Fribourg,  January  6, 

1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  142,  143. 

“  I  hope  this  may  meet  you  well  advanced  upon  your  journey,  and  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  of  the  great  joy  and  delight  with  which  I  learned  your  intention 
by  your  private  letter  of  the  22d.  I  lost  no  time  in  reporting  and  explaining 
it  to  the  Emperor,  who  received  a  courier  at  the  same  time  from  Count  Lieven.” 

— Lord  Cathcart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  January  6,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor¬ 
respondence,  ix.  143. 

“  The  Emperor  Alexander,  before  his  departure,  desired  to  see  me,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  great  satisfaction  he  had  felt  in  the  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Prince  Regent  and  his  Government,  and  particularly  in  expres¬ 
sions  to  that  effect  in  several  of  your  Lordship’s  (Castlereagh’s)  despatches  ; 
asked  me  with  some  solemnity  whether  the  same  confidence  still  subsisted 
in  regard  to  him,  and  whether  he  was  considered  as  engaged  in  this  great  cause 
with  as  little  bias  to  self-interest  as  at  least  any  other  power.  I  answered  that  I 
was  certain  the  same  confidence  existed,  and  the  same  admiration  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  acted,  and  which  had  conducted  him 
thus  far.  ‘  If  so,’  said  the  Emperor,  ‘  I  will  engage  you  to  ask  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  to  see  me  before  he  sees  any  minister  of  mine  or  of  any  other  power,  on  the 
business  which  brings  him  here.  We  all  mean  and  wish  to  accomplish  the 
same  object,  but  shades  of  difference  may  exist  as  to  the  means  ;  and  we  claim, 
as  the  power  with  which  Great  Britain  has  acted  throughout  all  this  business, 
to  deliver  our  sentiments  to  the  British  Cabinet  minister He  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  your  appointment.  He  said  that  he  would  not  ask  me  to 
propose  this  to  you  in  my  own  name,  as  he  did  not  wnsh  to  lead  me  into  any 
negotiation  separate  from  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  but  that  I 
should  deliver  his  message  confidentially  from  himself  to  your  Lordship,  and 
I  have  delivered  it  accordingly.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  aware  that  this 
would  not  be  easy  if  you  were  to  arrive  at  headquarters  before  his  return,  and 
therefore  thought  that  you  might  oblige  him  by  not  arriving  before  him.  I  have 
stated  this  in  detail  that  you  may  fully  understand  what  is  meant.  The  mo¬ 
ment  I  have  your  leave  after  you  arrive  I  will  acquaint  the  Emperor,  and  your 
reception  will  be  without  any  sort  of  form.  Your  Lordship’s  decision  to  come 
is  the  most  fortunate  event  that  can  be  conceived,  and  has  given  us  all  the 
greatest  joy.” — Lord  Cathcart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Fribourg,  January  8, 

1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  148,  149. 
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GHAR  tial  communication  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Liverpool 
he  explained  clearly  the  state  of  affairs,  and  the  dangers 
1814.  to  which  the  Alliance  was  exposed  from  the  disunion  of 
The  Emper  great  pow^ers.  I  think, said  Lord  Castlereagh, 
or'Aiexan-  “  our  Rroatost  danger  at  present  is  from  the  cJievalresque 

der  s  con-  o  o  i  -l 

versation  tone  in  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  disposed  to  pusli 
Castlereagh.  the  war.  He  has  a  personal  feeling  about  Paris  a  part 
from  all  political  or  military  combinations.  He  seems  to 
seek  for  the  occasion  to  enter  with  his  magnificent  Guards 
the  enemy’s  capital,  prohahly  to  display  in  Ins  clemency 
and  forbearance  a  contrast  to  that  desolation  to  ivhich 
his  own  was  devoted.^  The  idea  that  a  rapid  negotia¬ 
tion  might  disappoint  this  hope  added  to  his  impatience. 
I  hope  that  this  is  abated,  and  that  we  may  not  suffer 
from  his  precipitancy.  You  may  estimate  some  of  the 
hazards  to  which  affairs  are  exposed  here  when  one  of  the 
leading  monarchs  in  his  first  interview  told  me  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  his  own  minister,  and  still  less  in 
that  of  his  ally.  There  is  much  intrigue,  and  still 
greater  fear  of  it.  Russia  distrusts  Austria  about  Saxony, 
and  Austria  dreads  Russia  about  Poland,  especially  if  she 
is  mistress  of  the  question  after  peace.  I  have  got  some 
length  with  both  parties  upon  this  subject,  and  I  shall  try 
to  deliver  them  from  their  mutual  alarm.  Suspicion  is 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  Emperor,  and  Metternich’s 
character  furnishes  constant  food  for  the  intriguants  to 
work  upon.  Unless  France  is  condescending  to  an  incre¬ 
dible  degree,  the  discussions,  if  they  proceed,  cannot 
speedily  end.  I  am  afraid  pending  negotiations  are  likely 
to  give  an  advantage  to  Jacobinical  and  militarv  intriguers 
over  the  more  honest  sentiments  of  the  nation.  The 
people  are  quiet  everywhere,  and  good-humoured  ;  they 
look  upon  the  invasion  as  favourable  to  peace.  They 
spoke  freely  against  Buonaparte  to  me  on  the  journey, 

*  A  striking  instance  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  penetration  in  discovering  cha¬ 
racter,  when  it  is  recollected  these  words  were  written  three  months  before 
the  Allies  entered  Paris. 
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but  I  traced  little  disposition  to  an  effort,  and  no  appa¬ 
rent  interest,  about  the  old  family.  A  retreat  now  would 
be  very  inconvenient.  I  am  confident  our  advantages 
are  solid,  with  management ;  but  we  must  not  undervalue 
our  difficulties,  with  a  line  of  w^aggons  rolling  night  and 
day  in  our  rear  from  Berlin,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary, 
which  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  thrown  round  our  flank 
might  at  once  arrest,  if  strength  is  thrown  too  much  in 
advance.  It  is  right  you  should  know  my  channels  as  to 
Bern  ado  tte.  They  were  Russian  as  well  as  Austrian^,  and 
from  men  who  would  not  take  the  alarm  without  some 
cause.  The  Emperor  attacked  Charles  (Sir  Charles  Stew¬ 
art)  in  a  good-humoured  manner  as  to  my  informant. 
Charles  admitted  he  was  one,  and  that  he  had  heard  it 
from  his  (Bernadotte’s)  own  people.  His  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty  expressed  himself,  even  to  him,  that  ‘  he  did  not 
consider  the  Bourbons  as  the  most  ivorthy!'^  On  the 
other  hand,  Noailles  and  the  emigrants  here  say  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  given  them  encouragement,  promised  them  not 
to  make  peace,  and  only  desired  that  they  might  not  hoist 
the  white  cockade  within  the  Allied  positions.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  on  the  other  hand,  told  me  that  he  had  given  them 
no  encouragement ;  and  from  the  marked  approbation  he 
expressed  of  your  having  given  them  none,  I  presume  that 
this  is  the  fact.  The  enclosed  extract  will  show  you  what 
Bernadotte’s  language  is”  ^ 

The  congress  met  at  Chatillon  on  February  3d.  The 
plenipotentiaries  named  were,  for  France  M.  de  Caulain- 
court,  for  Austria  M.  de  Stadion,  for  Russia  M.  de 
RazumoflPskoi,  for  Prussia  M.  de  Humboldt,  for  Great 
Britain  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  the  accredited  ministers  at  the  courts  of  St 
Petersburgh,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. -f  Neither  M.  de 
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*  A  remarkable  expression  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander’s  words  to  Bernadotte  at  the  conference  at  Abo  in  1812,  that  the 
throne  of  France  would  be  given  au  plus  dignem  the  event  of  Napoleon  being 
dethroned.  See  ante,  c.  vii.  §  57,  and  Wilson’s  Itussian  Campaign,  p.  113. 
t  “  My  Lord, — The  Allied  sovereigns  having  agreed  to  open  preliminary  con- 
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Metternich  nor  Lord  Castlereagh  were,  in  point  of  form, 
members  of  the  conference ;  but  they  both  repaired  to 
Chatillon,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  exercised  a  prepon¬ 
derating  influence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  which  were  daily  reported  to  them  in  a  series  of 
protocols  still  extant,  prepared  by  Sir  Charles  Stew^art, 
from  which  copious  extracts  will  immediately  be  given. 
Great  was  the  influence,  and  commanding  the  position,  of 
Great  Britain  at  this  time  in  European  diplomacy.  She 
had  three  representatives  in  the  congress,  though  they 
were  only  to  count  as  one,  while  no  other  power  had 
more  than  one,  and  her  foreign  ministers  shared  with  the 
Austrians  the  all-important  position  of  umpire  in  the 
negotiations.  But  if  this  preponderating  influence  was 
remarkable  and  eminently  descriptive  of  the  high  position 
which  England  had  acquired  by  her  perseverance  and 
long-continued  efforts  in  the  cause  of  European  freedom, 
still  more  remarkable  was  the  place  occupied  in  it  by  the 
one  family,  for  two  out  of  three  statesmen  intrusted  with 
the  decision  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  from  that  of 
the  Stewarts.^  ^ 

ferences  with  the  French  Government  at  Chatillon,  with  the  view  of  conclud¬ 
ing,  if  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the  Allies,  a  general  peace  upon  just,  solid, 
and  honourable  terms  ;  and  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  having  received  instructions  to  assemble  there  on  the  3d  February  next 
ensuing,  I  am  to  acquaint  your  Lordship  that  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  has  thought  fit  that  Great  Britain 
should  be  represented  at  the  said  conferences  by  a  commission  to  be  composed 
of  the  King’s  diplomatic  servants  acci’edited  to  the  three  Allied  courts.  I  am 
therefore  commanded  to  signify  to  your  Lordship  the  Prince  Regent’s  pleasure, 
after  making  a  suitable  explanation  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  the  orders  you 
have  received,  that  your  Lordship  do  repair  to  Chatillon  on  the  day  above 
named,  there  to  receive  from  me  your  full  powers,  and  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  direction  of  your  conduct. — I  have,  &c.,  Castlereagh.” 

• — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  Langres,  Z\st  January  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  215. 

*  The  instructions  of  Napoleon  to  his  representative  M.  de  Caulaincourt 
were  very  important  and  eminently  characteristic  of  his  temper  and  disposi¬ 
tions  at  this  period.  “  It  appears  doubtful  whether  the  Allies  really  wish  for 
peace.  I  desire  it,  but  it  must  be  solid  and  honourable.  France  without  its 
natural  limits,  without  Ostend,  without  Antwerp,  would  be  no  longer  on  a  level 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  England  and  all  the  Allied  powei-s  have 
recognised  at  Frankfort  the  principle  of  giving  Fi  ance  her  natural  boundaries. 
The  conquests  of  France  within  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  can  never  compensate 
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The  first  and  most  important  question  which  presented  chap. 
itself  to  the  determination  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  was, 
wdiether  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  with  Napoleon  isu. 
on  the  footing  of  a  consent  to  his  remaining  on  the  throne,  view^s^of 
or  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  substitute  in  his  room 

11  1  r  *1  reagh  on  the 

the  expelled  family  of  the  Bourbons.  Lord  Castlereagh  negotiations, 
w^as  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
continued  with  Napoleon  without  any  attempt  to  dis¬ 
place  him,  on  the  ground  that  although  the  restoration  of 
the  “ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territory,^^  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  presented  the  most  reasonable  prospect  for 
preserving  the  peace  and  independence  of  Europe,  yet 
having  once  begun  negotiations  with  the  French  Emperor, 
good  faith  required  that  they  should  not  be  broken  off, 
and  that  it  w^as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  to  carry  on  war  to  force  any  particular 
dynasty  or  form  of  government  on  a  reluctant  people. 

This  was  so  notorious  at  the  time  that  it  is  admitted  by 

w’hat  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  have  gained  in  Italy,  Finland,  Poland,  or 
England  in  India,  The  policy  of  England,  the  hatred  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  will  carry  away  Austria.  I  have  accepted  the  basis  announced  at 
Frankfort,  but  it  is  probable  that  by  this  time  the  Allies  have  other  ideas. 

Their  negotiations  are  but  a  mask.  The  moment  that  they  declared  the  nego¬ 
tiations  subject  to  the  influence  of  military  events,  it  became  impossible  to 
foresee  the  probable  issue.  You  must  hear  and  observe  everything  ;  you  must 
endeavour  to  discover  the  views  of  the  Allies,  and  make  me  acquainted  with 
them  day  by  day,  in  order  that  I  may  be  in  a  situation  to  give  you  more  pre¬ 
cise  instructions  than  I  can  give  at  present.  To  reduce  France  to  her  ancient 
limits  is  to  degrade  it.  They  are  deceived  if  they  suppose  that  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  war  will  make  the  nation  desire  such  a  peace.  There  is  not  a  French 
heart  which  would  not  feel  degraded  before  the  end  of  six  months,  and  which 
would  not  make  it  an  eternal  object  of  opprobrium  to  the  government  which 
should  be  base  enough  to  sign  it,  Italy  is  untouched  :  the  Viceroy  has  a  fine 
army  ;  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  assembled  a  force  adequate  to  fight  several 
battles,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Spain.  If  the  nation  seconds 
me,  the  enemy  is  marching  to  his  ruin ;  if  fortune  betrays  me,  my  part  is 
taken,  I  will  not  retain  the  throne.  I  will  neither  degrade  the  nation  nor 
myself  by  subscribing  degrading  conditions.  Try  and  discover  what  are  Met- 
ternich’s  views.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  Austria  to  push  matters  to  extremi¬ 
ties  ;  yet  a  step,  and  the  lead  will  escape  him.  In  this  state  of  affairs  there  is 
nothing  to  prescribe  to  you.  Confine  yourself  in  the  first  instance  to  hearing 
everything,  and  inform  me  of  w'hat  is  going  on.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  joining 
the  army.  We  shall  be  so  near  that  scarcely  any  delay  will  occur  in  making 
me  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  negotiations.” — Napoleon  to  Caulain* 

COURT,  January  24,  1814  ;  Capefigue,  x.  369,  370, 
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the  best  informed  French  historians  themselves.  “  The 
question  of  dynasty/^  says  M.  Thiers,  “was  a  difficulty 
for  Lord  Castlereagh  as  well  in  reference  to  England  as 
to  Austria.  Reproaches  had  so  long  been  thrown  in 
Parliament  on  the  ministers,  the  successors  of  Mr  Pitt, 
for  sustaining  against  France  a  war  of  dynasty,  that  they 
had  ended  by  abjuring  it  themselves  even  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  intoxicated  by  success,  might  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  have  enforced  such  an  object.  As  to  Austria, 
it  would  sadly  embarrass  its  emperor  to  say  that  the 
Allies  were  leading  him  to  Paris  to  dethrone  his  daughter. 
Even  if  the  fact  of  the  throne  of  France  becoming  vacant 
afforded  a  hope  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  see  the  Bourbons 
reascend  the  throne  of  France,  which  he  in  secret  ardently 
desired,  it  gave  too  much  reason  to  fear  something  from 
Bernadotte,  in  favour  of  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  strongly  inclined  since  the  interview  at  Abo,  and  the 
proposed  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden. 

“  For  these  reasons  Lord  Castlereagh  wisely  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  precipitated,  and  to  allow  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  if  it  should  alone  spring 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  make  no  attempt 
to  aid  their  influence  hy  the  coercion  of  men.  He  held 
out  to  both  parties  that  they  had  publicly  offered  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  Napoleon,  and  that  to  refuse  now  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  not  only  to  Manheim,  the  place  sug¬ 
gested  by  France,  but  even  to  Chatillon,  a  place  proposed 
by  the  Allies,  would  be  to  place  themselves  in  a  grievous 
state  of  embarrassment,  which  would  be  instantly  taken 
advantage  of  in  England.  That  on  this  account  it  was 
indispensable  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon  :  that  there  was 
a  debt  of  honour  due  to  the  dignity  of  all  the  powers.  To 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  so  desirous  to  go  to 
Paris,  he  represented  that  in  acting  in  that  way  he  did 
not  undertake  any  very  serious  engagements  ;  for  in  offer¬ 
ing  to  Napoleon  purely  and  simply  the  frontiers  of  1790 
they  were  sure  of  a  refusal,  and  that  even  if  he  accepted 
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these  terms,  they  ^yould  have  annihilated  and  weakened  chap. 
liim  to  siicli  a  degree  that  some  would  be  avenged,  others 
secured  :  and  that,  if  he  declined  to  treat  on  these  terms,  I8i4. 
then  all  engagements  would  be  at  an  end,  and  in  that 
case  Austria,  bound  to  stand  out  for  the  frontiers  of  1790, 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  an  impracti¬ 
cable  son-in-law,  with  whom  all  accommodations  had  be¬ 
come  impossible.  That  in  this  way,  by  simply  pressing 
nothing,  they  could  arrive  at  the  point  which  all  desired 
without  alienating  the  Court  of  Vienna,  whose  support  ini  Thiers, 
the  present  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  dispensed  with.”  239 
These  wise  and  convincing  reasons  prevailed  with  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  and  they  agreed,  contrary  to  the  de- 
dared  wishes  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  go  on  with  the  I8i4 ;  bast, 
negotiations  without  insisting  on  the  abdication  of  Napo-  245-249. 
Icon  as  a  preliminary  condition.^'*'* 

*  The  same  views  were  fully  and  clearly  enumerated  in  a  letter  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  Mr  Thornton,  the  accredited  minister  at  the  Court  of  Sweden, 
and  then  with  Bernadette.  “  You  will  not  disguise  from  the  Prince  Royal  the 
disappointment  or  rather  dissatisfaction  which  was  produced  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  movements  with  the  groat  mass  of  his  forces  to  the  Elbe  instead  of  the 
Rhine,  as  he  undertook  to  do  when  at  Leipsic ;  the  effect  of  which  divergence 
from  the  main  operation  was  to  put  the  enemy  in  a  situation  to  defend  the 
Dutch  fortresses  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  must  have  otherwise  fallen 
without  a  blow.  You  may  state  that  your  Court  could  have  the  better  recon¬ 
ciled  themselves  to  this  departure  from  the  understood  principles  upon  which 
the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted,  if  the  necessity  of  it,  on  any  grounds  of 
Swedish  policy,  had  been  openly  avowed,  and  if  the  various  assurances  trans¬ 
mitted  through  you,  that  it  was  not  his  Royal  Highness’s  intention  to  conquer 
Norway  in  Holstein,  had  not  proved  successively  illusory.  Having  done  justice 
to  the  grounds  on  which  your  Court  could  not  conceal  their  dissatisfaction,  you 
will  acquaint  the  Prince  Royal  that  the  British  Government  is  not  the  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  cultivate  an  intimate  union  with  Sweden  ;  that  they  rejoice  in  the 
prosperous  result  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  campaign  ;  that  they  have  cheer¬ 
fully  made  the  sacrifices  to  Denmark  necessary  to  secure  the  cession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden.  With  respect  to  the  Prince  Royal  himself,  you  may  assure  him 
that  they  are  willing  to  give  to  what  is  past  the  most  favourable  construction, 
and  to  concert  their  views,  with  respect  to  the  future  interests  of  both  states, 

‘cordially  with  his  Royal  Highness. 

“You  may  state  to  the  Prince  Royal  that  their  first  wish  is  that  his  Royal 
Highness  would  actually  direct  the  force  under  his  orders  to  the  reduction  of 
the  military  power  of  the  enemy,  being  assured  that  the  Allies  have  no  dis¬ 
position  to  impose  upon  France  any  terms  of  peace  inconsistent  with  the  honour 
or  interests  of  the  French  nation  fairly  undex'stood.  With  respect  to  the 
views  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  four 
principal  pow'ers  acting  in  the-spirit  of  the  known -views  of  the  other,  confedei'* 
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Having  surmounted  this  first  and  most  serious  difficulty, 
the  next  object  of  Lord  Castlereagh  was  to  come  to  a 
good  understanding  with  Austria,  in  order  to  form  some 
counterpoise  to  the  passion  for  a  guerre  d  Voutrance  by 
which  Russia  and  Prussia,  from  a  sense  of  unpardonable 
injuries,  were  animated.  For  this  purpose  he  had  several 
long  conferences  with  the  Emperor  Francis  and  M.  de 

ate  states  are  engaged  in  preliminary  discussions  with  the  enemy,  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  whether  France  is  prepared  to  return  to  a  state  of  possession 
and  power  consistent  with  the  security  of  other  states,  and  calculated  to  re¬ 
establish  a  just  equilibrium  in  Earope. 

“  With  respect  to  the  existing  ruler  of  France  (however  personally  calculated 
to  inspire  distrust)  these  discussions  have  been  entered  upon  with  him ;  so  long 
as  he  shall  continue  to  he  recognised  by  the  French  nation  in  that  character,  these 
discussions  shall  be  pursued  to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  Whatever  Great 
Britain  might  feel  of  increased  confidence  in  signing  a  peace  with  the  ancient 
family  restored  to  the  throne  of  their  ancestors,  it  belongs  to  her  not  to  excite  or 
originate  such  a  change  which,  to  be  stable,  must  be  the  act  of  the  nation;  or  the 
result  of  which,  involving  as  it  must  do  the  personal  safety  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  fortunes  of  a  great  nation,  it  is  not  for  her  to  make  herself  respon¬ 
sible.  So  far  as  the  British  Government  may  be  entitled,  without  any  unbe¬ 
coming  interference,  to  express  an  opinion  or  a  wish  upon  an  event  of  such  a 
nature,  they  would  most  strongly  deprecate  a  recurrence  on  the  part  of  the 
French  nation  if  Buonaparte  should  cease  to  rule  to  any  intermediate  system, 
whether  of  regency  or  of  substituting  another  military  chief  in  his  room.  Such 
a  system  would,  in  all  human  probability,  be  merely  transitory,  probably 
troubled,  most  certainly  weak.  It  might  again  divide  Europe,  as  apparently 
tending  to  connect  France  too  closely  with  one  of  the  great  military  powers, 
and  ultimately  lead,  through  new  convulsion,  to  the  return  of  the  ancient  family 
as  the  only  remedy  to  rival  and  conflicting  pretensions.  I  trust  if  there  is  to  be 
a  change  that  his  Royal  Highness,  from  a  regard  for  the  repose  of  the  nation 
which  gave  him  birth,  would  be  disposed  to  employ  his  influence  to  give  it 
a  direction  which  could  occasion  umbrage  to  none  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 
Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  Such  is  likely  to  be 
the  effect  of  Buonaparte' s  dreaded  authority,  namely,  to  preserve  as  a  defence  to 
Europe  the  system  of  union  which  has  saved  it.  You  may  state  that  no 
peace  is  looked  to  by  Great  Britain  which  does  not  substantially  reduce 
France  wdthin  her  ancient  limits,  and  that  to  facilitate  such  an  arrangement 
in  favour  of  the  Continent,  Great  Britain  will  be  disposed  to  act  most  liber¬ 
ally  towards  France,  being  desirous  to  give  such  a  peace  stability,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  arrangement  at  once  honourable  to  Finance,  and  such  as  may  pro¬ 
mote  her  prosperity. 

“  You  may  also  apprise  his  Royal  Highness  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Al¬ 
lies  to  annex  the  Low  Countries,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Meuse,  to  Holland.  Less 
of  territory  would  be  ins^ifficient  to  uphold  the  army  requisite  to  defend  her  barrier, 
which  is  indispensable  for  her  security  and  that  of  the  north  of  Germany.  The 
experience  of  former  times  sufficiently  proves  how  feeble  that  line  of  defence 
must  be  for  any  country  which  is  held  by  confederates  having  clashing  inter¬ 
ests.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Edward  Thornton,  Esq.,  Minister  at  Stockholm, 
Chatillon,  February  8,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence. 
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Metternich,  and  they  soon  found  that  their  ideas  were  so 
consentaneous  that  the  best  understanding  was  established 
between  them.  Lord  Castlereagh  represented  to  them, 
that  although  he  feared  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a 
lasting  peace  with  Napoleon,  yet  he  was  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  they  should  treat  with  him,  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  no  concern  with  the  questions  of  dynasty 
which  might  arise  in  France,  and  that  at  this  very 
moment  she  was  dissuading  the  Bourbons  from  attempt¬ 
ing  a  landing  in  France ;  that  she  would  apply  herself  in 
good  faith  to  bring  about  a  peace,  but  that  if  Napoleon 
refused  the  terms  offered  him,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  be  done  with  him,  and  that,  as  in  that  case,  the  throne 
of  France  would  become  vacant,  Austria,  guided  by  a 
conservative  policy,  enlightened  as  to  the  character  of 
Bernadotte,  would  prefer  the  Bourbons  to  that  adventurer 
who  sold  so  dear  services  of  so  little  value.  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  met  with  a  cordial  response  to  these  views  in  the 
Emperor  Francis  and  M.  de  Metternich,  who  hastened  to 
reply  that  not  less  than  England,  Austria  was  bound  in 
honour  to  negotiate  with  Napoleon,  and  from  a  regard 
to  her  own  character  would  do  so ;  but  that  if  he  still 
resisted  and  would  not  listen  to  reason,  they  concurred  in 
opinion  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  break  at  once  with 
him ;  that  the  proposal  of  a  regency  of  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise  for  behoof  of  the  King  of  Rome  appeared 
an  illusion,  and  not  a  serious  project ;  that  the  idea  of 
giving  the  throne  to  Bernadotte  was  only  a  passing  dream 
of  Alexander,  and  if  carried  into  execution  would  be  a 
reproach  to  all  the  world  ;  and  that  if  Napoleon  was  over¬ 
turned,  there  would  nothing  remain  but  the  Bourbons. 
Thus,  a  complete  accord  was  established  between  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  on  the  most  momentous  and  dangerous  topic 
under  consideration,  and  all  the  obstacles  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  which  threatened  disunion  among  the  Allied 
Powers,  removed.^  In  effect,  Metternich  at  this  period 
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had  come  to  be  more  afraid  of  Russia  than  France,  and 
he  was  too  happj  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  with 
Great  Britain  on  that  account. 

During  these  momentous  discussions  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  separate  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  means  of  giving  her  future  security,  so 
violently  threatened  by  the  results  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  For  this  purpose  he  broached,  in  confidential  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  M.  de  Metter- 
nich,  three  projects  which  tended  to  the  great  object  of 
his  solicitude,  and  had  instigated  him  to  undertake  the 
Walcheren  expedition.  The  first  of  these  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  kingdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  embrace 
the  whole  united  seventeen  pi^ovinces,  which  had  been 
severed  by  the  Reformation,  and  thereby  Flanders  ren¬ 
dered  the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  to  bestow  it  on  the 
House  of  Orange,  in  return  for  which  Holland  was  to 
cede  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Great  Britain.  The 
second  was  a  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  heiress  of  the  Crown  of  England. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  that  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt, 
so  essential  to  the  security  and  independence  of  Great 
Britain,  would  be  not  only  severed  from  France,  but 
placed  under  the  safeguard  of  a  powerful  state  of  the 
second  order,  containing  six  millions  of  inhabitants  neces¬ 
sarily  dependent  on  England,  and  now  united  with  it  by 
the  closest  ties.  As  this  implied  a  great  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  to  whom  the  Flemish  provinces  formerly 
belonged,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  concur  in  the 
permanent  annexation  of  Venice  to  that  power,  ceded  to 
it  by  Napoleon  in  1797  by  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio. 
The  third  point  upon  which  he  insisted,  was  silence  on 
the  maritime  law,  and  Napoleon's  favourite  doctrine  that 
the  flag  should  cover  the  merchandise  ;  a  principle  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  regarded  as  depriving  Great  Britain 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  her  acknowledged  maritime 
superiority.  As  this  last  proposal  was  in  direct  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  for  which 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  contended  in  1780  and  1800, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  meet  with  a 
serious  opposition  from  these  powers ;  but  such  was  the 
ascendancy  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  acquired  in  the 
Allied  Councils,  and  such  the  sense  entertained  of  the 
incalculable  services  which  Great  Britain  had  rendered  to 
the  common  cause  during  the  war,  that  the  whole  propo¬ 
sals  were  acceded  to  by  the  whole  Allied  Powers,  and 
became  the  groundwork  on  which  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
in  the  next  year,  were  mainly  rested/ 

Passionately  desirous  of  inducing  the  French  Emperor, 
if  possible,  to  consent  to  a  negotiation  on  reasonable 
terms,  M,  de  Metternich,  before  the  plenipotentiaries  met 
at  Chatillon,  sent  forward  M.  de  Floret  under  pretence  of 
procuring  lodgings  for  them  in  that  town,  but  in  reality 
to  explain  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt  the  terrible  dangers 
which  Napoleon  ran  if  he  let  slip  this  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  would  ever  have  of  negotiating  on  fair  terms. 
He  enjoined  M.  de  Floret  to  say,  “  that  if  he  had  not  as 
yet  spoken  on  the  subject  of  an  armistice,  in  answer  to 
the  demand  for  it  by  the  French  Emperor,  it  was 
because  he  was  sure  that  no  such  demand  would  be  listen¬ 
ed  to  by  the  Allied  Powders  ;  that  he  had  kept  the  secret, 
therefore,  and  would  keep  it  for  those  by  whom  it  had 
been  intrusted  to  him  ;  that  the  wish  of  the  Allies  was 
for  peace,  but  that  immediately,  and  on  the  conditions 
which  would  be  offered  ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  English,  for  they  were  the  most  moderate  of  all ; 
and  that  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  show  confi¬ 
dence  in  them,  and  especially  in  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was 
strongly  inclined  to  pacific  measures  ;  that  the  present 
occasion  for  negotiating  should  not  be  allowed  to  escape, 
for  if  once  lost  it  would  never  be  regained  ;  that  if  the 
terms  proposed  w'ere  rejected,  the  Allies  would  abandon 
themselves  to  ideas  of  conquest,  to  which  Austria,  even 
while  regretting  them,  could  make  no  resistance ;  that 
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the  Emperor  Francis  in  such  an  event  would  be  in  de¬ 
spair  for  his  daughter,  but  he  would  not  on  that  account 
be  less  faithful  to  his  Allies  with  whose  wishes  the  great 
interests  of  the  Austrian  empire  were  wound  up,  and  to 
whom  the  Emperor  was  under  great  obligations  ;  that  he 
implored  his  son-in-law  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and  re¬ 
sign  himself  to  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  circumstances  ; 
that  in  doing  so  he  would  be  only  following  the  example 
set  to  him  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  been 
obliged  repeatedly  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  late  years, 
but  he  had  done  so,  and  in  consequence  had  now  regained 
the  position  he  had  lost ;  that  the  Emperor  of  France 
might  learn  from  this  example  that  it  behoved  him  to 
yield  to  necessity,  and  so  avoid  great  and  irreparable 
misfortunes.”  No  formal  propositions  were  intrusted  to 
M.  de  Floret,  but  the  terms  of  this  communication  sufii- 
ciently  proved  that  the  terms  of  Frankfort  were  no  longer 
to  be  adhered  to.  The  Emperor  of  France  paid  no  re¬ 
gard  to  this  advice,  even  although  the  Austrians  pressed 
the  Allied  Council  to  halt  at  Langres  to  give  time  for  the 
negotiation  to  be  seriously  entered  upon.  The  doubt¬ 
ful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Brienne  and  the  victory  of  La 
Rothiere,  however,  put  an  end  to  any  such  projects  for  an 
armistice,  by  proving  the  determination  of  Napoleon  to 
put  all  again  upon  the  hazard  of  the  sword.^ 

The  plenipotentiaries  arrived  at  Chatillon,  as  agreed 
on,  upon  the  3d  and  4th  February.  The  instructions  to 
the  British  commissioners,  precisely  in  terms  of  what 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had  been  agreed  on  between 
the  Allied  Powers  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  the  terms  agreed  on  were  insisted  on  by  all  the  com¬ 
missioners  in  common.*  They  were  perfectly  simple,  so 
far  as  France  was  concerned :  the  empire  was  to  be 
reduced  to  the  limits  of  1790,  without  either  influence  or 

*  The  instructions  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Cathcart, 
and  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  were  substantially  the  same  as  are  contained  in  his 
letter  to  Mr  Thornton  of  February  8, 1814,  already  given,  aiite,  chap.  xii.  §  55, 
note. 
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dominion  beyond  it.  The  real  difficulty  remained  be-  chap. 
hind  :  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  ample  spoil  which 
in  that  event  would  remain  to  the  Allied  Powers,  and  isii. 
how  were  their  rival  claims  and  pretensions  regarding  it 
to  be  adjusted '?  Before  the  formal  sittings  commenced, 
which  was  on  the  7th  February,  several  meetings  of  a  Feb.  7. 
social  character  took  place  between  the  commissioners,  in 
the  course  of  which,  amidst  the  most  studied  respect 
shown  by  them  all  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  whose  noble  and 
intrepid  character  had  inspired  them  with  unfeigneji  re¬ 
spect,  opportunities  were  found  for  confidential  conversa¬ 
tion,  especially  between  him  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The 
English  plenipotentiary  on  this  occasion  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  convince  M.  de  Caulaincourt  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  desire  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and, 
such  was  the  influence  of  his  calm  deportment  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  cliaracter,  with  perfect  success.  “  The  most 
reasonable  of  all/’  says  M.  Thiers,  “  were  the  English 
commissioners,  above  all  Lord  Aberdeen — a  rare  model 
of  simplicity,  with  a  mild  gravity,  the  true  representative 
of  a  free  state.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  took  no  ostensi¬ 
ble  part  in  the  negotiations,  but  directed  them  all  as  a 
master,  astonished  M.  de  Caulaincourt  by  his  pacific  assur¬ 
ances  and  protestations  of  sincerity.  He  insisted  so 
strongly  and  so  often  on  the  resolution  taken  to  treat 
with  Napoleon,  that  he  succeeded  at  length  in  persuading 
M.  de  Caulaincourt  that  he  was  really  sincere,  and  that 
Great  Britain  was  waging  a  war  for  self-preservation  and 
security,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  Lord 
Castlereagh  repeated  incessantly  that  if  they  could  agree 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  peace  might  be  concluded  in  1 
half  an  hour.  But  he  did  not  specify  what  this  basis 
was  to  be,  and  his  silence  in  this  important  particular  288,^  ’ 

was  justly  regarded  by  Caulaincourt  as  of  sinister  omen  ii.  2k 
for  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  negotiation.”  ^ 

Metternich,  who  soon  became  strongly  impressed  with 
the  talents  and  moderation  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  wrote  at 
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the  commencement  of  the  Congress  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt, 
“You  have  conceived  erroneous  ideas  concerning  Lord 
Castlereagh  —  he  is  a  man  of  a  cool  and  just  mind, 
without  'passions,  who  will  never  permit  himself  to  he 
governed  hy  coteries.  It  would  be  unfortunate,  if  in  the 
outset  of  the  Congress  prejudices  should  be  entertained 
against  the  individuals  engaged  in  it.  If  the  Emperor 
really  wishes  peace,  he  will  obtain  it  without  difficult 
Next  day,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  dangers  of 
his  situation,  he  w’rote  earnestly  entreating  for  fuller 
powers.  “  The  fate  of  France,”  said  he,  “  may  depend  on 
a  peace  or  an  armistice  which  must  be  concluded  in  four 
days.  In  such  circumstances,  I  demand  precise  instruc¬ 
tions,  which  may  leave  me  at  liberty  to  act.”  When 
this  letter  was  received,  the  battle  of  la  Rothiere  had 
been  fought,  the  army  was  in  full  retreat,  and  Maret, 
with  great  earnestness,  besought  the  Emperor  to  yield  to 
necessity,  and  grant  the  full  powers  required.  Napoleon, 
for  all  reply  opened  Montesquieu’s  work  on  La  Grandeur 
et  Decadence  du  Rommns,  which  lay  in  his  cabinet, 
and  read  aloud  the  following  passage  :  “  I  know  nothing 
more  magnanimous  than  the  resolution  which  a  monarch 
took,  who  reigned  in  our  time,  to  bury  himself  under  the 
ruins  of  his  house  rather  than  accept  conditions  unworthy 
of  a  king.  He  had  a  mind  too  lofty  to  descend  lower 
than  fortune  had  sunk  him.  He  knew  well  that  courage 
may  strengthen  a  crown,  infamy  never.”  “  But,”  said 
Maret,  “  could  ought  be  more  magnanimous  than  to  sac¬ 
rifice  glory  itself  to  the  safety  of  the  State  which  would 
fall  with  you  “Well,  be  it  so,”  said  the  Emperor 
after  a  pause  ;  “  let  Caulaincourt  sign  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  save  Paris  and  procure  peace.  I  must  bear  the 
shame  of  it,  but  I  will  not  dictate  my  own  disgrace.” 
In  two  hours  after  the  full  powers  were  despatched.^ 


*  “  I  am  authorised,  Duke,  to  make  known  to  you  that  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  is  that  you  should  consider  yourself  as  invested  with  all  the  powers 
necessary  in  these  important  circumstances  to  take  the  part  which  you  shall 
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At  leiigtli  tlie  decisive  time  arrived.  On  the  5th  Feb-  chap. 
ruarj  the  commissioners  severally  exchanged  powers  ; 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  four  Allied  sovereigns  i8i4. 
w^ould  treat  together  and  in  union  as  to  the  interests  and  A<rreement 
demands  of  the  continental  States,  great  and  small ;  but 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  enter  into  any  discussion  negotiations, 
of  her  maritime  rights,  not  even  with  the  Powers  with 
whom  she  was  now  in  alliance,  as  they  depended  on 
natural  right,  not  casual  political  combinations.  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  endeavoured  to  combat  this  resolution,  but 
in  vain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  w^ay.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  negotiation  should  take  place  by  means  of  writ¬ 
ten  notes  mutually  interchanged,  and  that  if  they  led  to 
any  verbal  discussion,  it  should  immediately  be  reduced 
or  rather  abridged  into  a  written  protocol.  The  duty  of 
preparing  this  abstract  of  the  discussions  was  devolved 
on  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  the  protocols  which  he  drew 
up  exist  entire  in  the  archives  of  the  Londonderry  family, 
and  where  they  throw  light  on  the  negotiations  copious 
extracts  from  them  will  be  given  in  this  biography.  They 
agree  entirely  with  what  M.  Thiers  has  given  as  the 
result  of  his  examination  of  the  French  records  of  the 
proceedings,  a  very  satisfactory  circumstance,  as  it  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  Feb.  7. 

It  was  not  till  the  meeting  on  the  7th,  that  the  note 
containing  the  proposed  basis  of  the  Allied  Powers  34’3?Fain”’ 
read  out  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  w^hich  was  done  *^27;  Thi^ers, 

,  .  .  T  «  1  xvii.  289, 

in  a  sonorous  and  impressive  manner,  and  was  as  10I-290. 
lows  : —  ^ 

France  was  to  return  to  the  limits  of  1790,  and 
neither  to  claim  any  territorial  possession  nor  put  for¬ 
ward  any  pretensions  to  influence  or  dominion  beyond 

deem  advisable  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  I  have  sent  you  a  letter 
with  the  needful  powers  which  you  have  solicited.  At  the  moment  when  his 
Majesty  is  about  to  quit  this  city  (Troyes),  he  has  enjoined  me  to  despatch  to 
you  a  second,  and  to  make  you  aware,  in  express  terms,  that  his  Majesty  gives 
you  a  carte  blanche  to  conduct  the  negotiations  to  a  happy  issue — to  save  the 
capital  on  which  depend  the  last  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  avoid  a  battle.” — • 

Maret  to  Caulaincourt,  TroyeSy  Feb.  1814  ;  Fain,  286,  287. 
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those  limits.  In  this  way  not  only  were  Holland,  Flan¬ 
ders,  Westphalia,  Hamburg,  and  Italy  swept  away  from 
the  great  nation,  but  the  institution  and  title  of  Protec¬ 
tor  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  mediator  of 
Switzerland  were  to  be  abolished.  The  old  dynasties 
were  to  be  confirmed  in  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  to  which  they  had  already  been  restored.  In  return 
for  so  many  exactions,  England  offered  to  restore  to 
France  nearly  all  the  colonial  conquests  she  had  made 
during  the  war.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  terms,  pro¬ 
posing  as  they  did  at  one  fell  swoop  to  sweep  away  the 
whole  conquests  of  the  Revolution,  should  have  appeared 
excessively  hard  and  exorbitant  to  the  French  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  accustomed  as  he  had  been  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  public  life  to  the  contemplation  of  the  gran¬ 
deur,  progression,  rise,  and  ultimate  irresistible  strength  of 
the  empire.  His  surprise  and  emotion  accordingly  vfere 
such  that,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  it  took  away  his  breath. 
For  a  time  he  made  no  answer,  and  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  august  meeting.  At  length,  being  pressed 
to  make  some  reply,  he  requested  till  evening  to  collect 
his  thoughts ;  and  this  delay  having  been  willingly  ac¬ 
corded,  he  came  prepared  to  state  his  objections  at  the 
afternoon  meeting.^ 


*  The  following  is  the  protocol  of  this  momentous  meeting  from  the  MS. 
made  out  at  the  time  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart : — 

“  Count  Stadion. — In  order  to  proceed  with  our  business  and  continue  our 
work,  I  will  state,  with  all  the  simplicity  possible,  the  propositions  of  the 
Allies. 

“  Caulaincourt. — That  is  exactly  what  I  desire. 

“  Count  Stadion  reads  the  declaration  : — ‘  Les  Puissances  Allises,  r^unissant 
le  point  de  vue  de  la  shret^  et  de  I’ind^pendance  future  de  TEurope  avec  leur 
ddsir  de  voir  la  France  dans  un  etat  de  possession  analogue  au  rang  qu’elle  a 
toujours  occup^  dans  le  systeme  politique,  et  consid^rant  la  situation  dans 
laquelle  TEurope  se  trouve  plac^e  a  Tigard  de  la  France  a  la  suite  des  succ^s 
obtenus  par  leurs  armes,  les  pl^nipotentiaires  des  Cours  Allies  ont  ordre  de 
demander — 

“  ‘  Que  la  France  entre  dans  les  limites  qu^elle  avail  avant  la  Revolution,  sauf 
des  arrangemens  d’une  convenance  r^ciproque  sur  des  portions  de  territoire  au- 
delh,  des  limites  de  part  et  d’autre,  et  sauf  des  restitutions  que  TAngleterre  est 
prete  h,  faire  pour  Tint^ret  general  de  TEurope  centre  les  retrocessions  ci-dessus 
demand^es  h  la  France,  lesquelles  restitutions  seront  prises  sur  les  conquetes 
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In  tlie  first  instance,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  chap. 
conference  to  the  vvide  difference  of  the  basis  now  put 
forward  and  that  taken  in  the  Frankfort  propositions — a  i8i4. 
matter  concerning  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  as,  in  ^  je  cau- 
addition  to  what  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  stated  had  passed  laincourt's 

o  ^  ^  i  reply  to  the 

between  him  and  M.  de  Metternich,  wdiich  had  never 
been  contradicted,  there  existed  the  latter’s  written  note, 
which  contained  a  resume  of  them  on  his  demand  from 

que  I’Angleterre  a  faites  pendant  la  guerre.  Qu’en  consequence  la  France 
abandonne  toute  influence  directe  hors  de  ses  linaites  futures,  et  que  le  chef  de 
son  gouvernement  renonce  h  tous  les  titres  qui  ressortent  de  ses  rapports  de 
souverainete  ou  de  protecorat  sur  I’ltalie,  I’Allemagne,  et  la  Suisse.’ 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — With  regard  to  France  renouncing  the  titles  of  the 
chief  of  her  Government :  she  has  already  done  so  by  the  facts  that  have 
occurred.  You  have  in  your  propositions  generalised  the  question.  France 
has  stated  in  the  most  explicit  manner  she  is  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacri¬ 
fices  ;  I  only  desire  to  know  what  sacrifices  you  ask,  and  to  know  where  I  arn. 

Count  Stadion. — The  first  thing  we  desire  is  that  France  should  enter  into 
her  ancient  limits. 

“il/.  de  Caulaincourt. — Is  not  the  evident  interpretation  of  ‘limits’  her  an¬ 
cient  possessions  ?  What  ai’e  the  compensations  France  is  to  receive  ]  Estab¬ 
lish  the  mass  of  compensations  and  the  mass  of  sacrifices.  I  only  ask  you 
to  place  on  one  side  of  the  paper  what  you  ask,  and  on  the  other  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  I  will  answer  immediately.  You  have  stated  you  are  inclined  to 
establish  France  in  a  rapport  with  the  other  Powers  of  Europe.  France  enter¬ 
ing  into  her  ancient  limits  without  compensation  would  not  be  according  to 
this  declaration.  Why  return  on  our  misfortunes  ?  Specify.  If  we  fall  into 
discussion,  I  could  enter  into  the  Frankfort  basis.  You  have  made  declara¬ 
tions  ;  a  correspondence  in  writing  exists.  It  is  quite  evident  you  have  changed 
your  intentions  ;  -I  only  desire  to  know  in  twenty-four  hours  what  you  wish — 
establish  your  decisions. 

“  Count  Stadion. — The  proposition  is  established  on  our  part  as  far  as  possible 
at  present. 

^‘M.  de  Caulaincourt. — We  are  falling  into  discussion,  and  this  is  what  I  wish 
to  avoid. 

“  M.  de  Humboldt.—  France,  entering  into  her  ancient  limits,  desires  such 
and  such  restitutions.  It  is  for  France  to  point  these  out. 

“J/.  de  Caulaincourt. — You  are  all  allies  to  England;  you  form  but  one 
whole.  It  is  for  England  to  declare  what  she  will  restore  on  France  entering 
into  her  ancient  limits.  If  you  don’t  establish  things  in  this  way,  I  should  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Frankfort  basis. 

“  Count  Stadion. — The  mass  of  sacrifices  are  in  the  first  instance  that  France 
should  return  into  her  ancient  limits. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — It  is  not  that  those  who  are  to  make  the  sacrifices 
are  to  designate  them. 

“il/.  de  RazumoxcsTci. — Let  us  resume,  and  return  to  the  general  principle. 

Europe  desires  France  to  enter  into  her  ancient  limits  ;  France’s  present 
position  in  Europe  does  not  justify  her  in  mixing  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  can  only  understand  limits  as  possessions  :  if  you 
propose  to  France  to  enter  into  her  limits,  afford  her  facilities  for  this  general 
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CHAP,  the  Duke  of  Bassano  for  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
French  Emperor’s  intentions  regarding  them.  That  an- 
1814.  swer  had  been  given  ;  the  basis  had  been  formally 
accepted ;  and  on  what  principle  do  the  Allied  Powers 
now  come  forward  with  proposals  so  essentially  different  1 
Again,  to  regard  the  matter  with  reference  to  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  with  'what  reason  can  it  now  be  in¬ 
sisted,  after  having  solemnly  declared  on  entering  upon 

arrangement.  I  am  ready  to  hear  and  listen  to  any  propositions  for  France. 
It  is  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Europe,  for  France  to  enter  into  her  limits. 
Put  the  question  on  her  ancient  state  of  possessions,  and  then  say  what  posses¬ 
sion  affects  England  or  any  other  Power.  If  there  are  objects  of  difficulty, 
France  will  remove  all. 

M.  de  Razuinowshi. — We  speak  of  the  limits  of  France  in  Europe. 

‘‘  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — The  I’ole  I  play  here  is  not  one  of  an  agreeable 
nature;  it  is  a  rdle  de  sacrifices.  Permit  me  to  read  the  papers.  (Reads.) 
What  results  from  this  1  A  new  order  of  things  in  Europe.  Why  not  estab¬ 
lish  immediately  what  that  order  is  to  be]  What  is  it  that  you  wish  ?  Your 
projet  is  with  application  ;  it  binds  by  a  general  demand  to  all,  and  it  applies 
to  all. 

“  Count  Stadion. — The  first  demand  is  positive. 

“  Sir  Charles  Stewart. — Are  you  ready  to  declare  for  France,  in  limine,  that 
she  is  willing  to  enter  into  her  ancient  limits  in  Europe  ? 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — It  is  impossible  to  make  two  questions  of  this ;  it 
can  be  but  one. 

“  31.  de  Humholdt. — France  says,  perhaps,  I  will  enter  into  my  ancient 
limits  if  England  will  restore  so  and  so,  and  France  should  specify. 

“  il/.  de  Caulaincourt.- — Tell  me  what  you  demand — you  have  but  to  pre¬ 
scribe — I  will  finish  immediately.  You  tell  me  to  enter  into  my  ancient 
limits.  You  will  not  tell  me  what  you  will  give  me  for  this.  Tell  me  only, 
if  France  will  enter  into  her  ancient  limits,  are  you  authorised  to  make  the 
offer  of  the  restitutions  ? 

“  Sir  Charles  Stewart. — It  is  for  France  to  answer  the  first  demand  and 
to  preciser. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — To  know  the  sacrifices  you  ask,  and  the  use  you 
would  put  them  to,  is  necessary.  This  cannot  be  taken  divided. 

“  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  — England’s  sacrifices  will  be  for  the  state  of  Europe, 
not  to  France.  I  don’t  understand  why  we  should  have  the  chai’ge  of  stating 
them. 

“  31.  de  Caulaincourt. — Much  will  depend,  if  we  accept  our  ancient  limits, 
on  the  use  you  will  make  of  such  and  such  possessions.  This  can  be  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  but  on  a  statement  of  circumstances.  For  example,  suppose  you 
demand  Belgium,  the  departments  of  the  Rhine,  &c. — in  order  to  say  whether 
we  will  give  this,  we  should  know  the  use  you  will  make  of  them. 

“ilf.  de  RazumoiosTci. — This  of  course  must  be  taken  ad  referendum. 

“  31.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  beg  you  will  explain  what  you  will  do  with  the 
concessions  and  sacrifices  you  desire,  and  the  use  you  will  make  of  them,  and, 
if  they  are  agreed  to  by  me,  is  it  peace  ? 

“  Lord  Aberdeen. — We  cannot  answer  this  question  at  present. 

“J/.  de  Caulaincourt. — If  I  accept  these  propositions,  do  I  finish  the  war? 
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her  territory,  that  the  Allies  had  no  intention  of  curtail¬ 
ing  her  of  her  just  greatness,  that  France  is  to  return  to 
the  limits  of  1790  1  Recollect  that  since  1790  three 
Powers  on  the  Continent  have  considerably  augmented 
their  influence  and  strength  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
others  have  made  acquisitions  which  have  entirely  altered 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  lesser  states.  If  the  peace 
of  Europe  requires  that  everything  should  return  to  the 

Little  arrangements  can  be  finished  afterwards ;  preliminaries  can  always  be 
signed  in  twenty-four  hours. 

“  Count  Stadion. — I  think  our  first  question  is  clear.  ^ 

M.  dc  Caulaincourt  now  read  a  note  of  the  manner  in  which  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  explain  himself  to-day,  and  observed  :  I  have  already  said  France 
would  make  great  sacrifices  to  arrive  at  peace.  I  wish  to  know — 1st,  Those 
sacrifices  ;  2dly,  The  use  they  would  be  put  to ;  3dly,  To  accept  them,  and 
stop  the  war. 

“  M.  de  Humholdt  answered  these  three  points  in  detail,  and  with  ability. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — If  I  yield  to  your  proposal,  will  it  bring  us  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  and  stop  the  war  ? 

“  Count  Stadion. — We  come  certainly  to  make  peace. 

de  Caulaincourt. — If  I  adopt  your  propositions,  will  it  bring  you  imme¬ 
diately  to  peace,  and  make  you  state  the  compensations  you  will  give  ? 

“  Lord  Aberdeen. — We  will  consider  of  this. 

“  vl/.  de  Caulaincourt. —  If  you  will  permit  me  to  adjourn  for  a  few  hours  to 
reflect,  I  shall  esteem  it  as  a  personal  favour. 

“  This  was  consented  to. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  met  again  in  the  evening  at  eight  o’clock  ;  and  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  produced  a  note,  and  read  it,  which  was  as  follow^s  : — 

“  ‘  Seance  du  7  Fevrier,  1814. 

“  ‘  Le  plenipotentiaire  de  France  renouvelle  encore  I’engagement  dejb,  pris 
par  sa  Cour  de  faire  pour  la  paix  les  plus  grands  sacrifices  ;  quelqu’eloign^e 
que  laddmande  faite  dans  la  seance  d’aujourd’hui  au  nom  des  Puissances  Alliees 
soit  des  bases  proposdes  par  elles  h  Frankfort,  et  fonddes  sur  ce  que  les  Allies 
eux-memes  ont  appell^  les  limites  naturelles  de  la  France,  quelqu’dloignde 
qu’elle  soit  des  declarations  que  toutes  les  Cours  n’ont  cessd  de  faire  h  la  face 
de  I’Eiirope,  quelqu’eloignees  que  soient  meme  leurs  propositions  d’un  etat  de 
possession  analogue  au  rang  que  la  France  a  toujours  occupd  dans  le  systeme 
politique,  bases  que  les  plenipotentiaires  des  Puissances  Allides  rappellent 
encore  dans  leur  proposition  de  ce  jour ;  enfin,  quoique  le  resultat  de  cette  pro¬ 
position  soit  d’appliquer  h  la  France  seule  un  principe  que  les  Puissances 
Alliees  ne  parlent  point  d’adopter  pour  elles-memes,  et  dont  cependant  I’appli- 
cation  ne  pent  etre  juste,  si  elle  n’est  point  rdciproque  et  impartiale,  le  pleni¬ 
potentiaire  Fran^ais  n’hdsiterait  pas  h  s’expliquer  sans  retard  de  la  mani^re  la 
plus  positive  sur  cette  demande,  si  chaque  saci-ifice  qui  peut  etre  fait,  et  le 
degrd  dans  lequel  il  peut  I’etre,  ne  ddpendaient  pas  ndcessairement  de  I’espece 
et  du  nombre  de  ceux  qui  seront  demandds,  comme  la  somme  des  sacrifices 
depend  aussi  n^cessairement  de  celle  des  compensations.  Toutes  les  questions 
d’une  telle  ntigociation  sont  tellement  li^es  et  subordonnees  les  uns  aux  autres, 
qu’on  ne  peut  prendre  de  parti  sur  aucune  avant  de  les  connoitre  toutes.  II 
ne  peut  etre  indifferent  k  celui  k  qui  on  demande  des  sacrifices  de  savoir  au 
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condition  of  1790,  sliould  not  all  the  other  states  at  the 
same  time  do  the  same  1  Should  not  Austria  restore 
Venice,  and  both  she  and  Prussia  abandon  what  they  have 
obtained  by  the  annexation  of  the  lesser  ecclesiastical 
states  ;  and  both  they  and  Russia  give  up  what  they 
have  since  acquired  by  the  last  partition  of  Poland  1 
Should  not  England  on  the  same  principle  surrender  the 
Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
Isle  of  France  ?  To  compel  France  alone  to  return 

profit  de  qui  il  les  fait,  et  quel  emploi  on  veut  en  faire  ;  enfin,  si  en  les  faisant 
on  pent  mettre  tout  de  suite  un  terme  aux  malheurs  de  la  guerre.  Un  pro  jet 
qui  developperait  les  vues  des  Allies  dans  tout  leur  ensemble  remplirait  ce 
but.  Le  pldnipotentiaire  Fran^ais  renouvelle  done  de  la  manifere  la  plus  in- 
stante,  la  demande,  que  les  plenipotentiaires  des  Cours  Alliees  veuillent  bien 
s’expliquer  positivement  sur  tous  les  points  precites.’  ” 

“  When,  on  reading  this  instrument,  they  came  to  the  words  ‘  les  limites  na- 
turelles  de  la  France,'  Count  Staclion  interrupted  him,  and  said,  ‘I  cannot  let 
that  pass  unnoticed  ;  Prince  Metternich  never  admitted  that  expression  to  M. 
de  Saint  Aignan.’ 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt.  —  Whatever  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  had  heard  from 
Prince  Metternich,  Count  Nesselrode,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  on  record  ;  M.  de 
Saint  Aignan,  after  the  conference,  wrote  it  down.  His  paper  was  read  and 
re-read  by  Prince  Metternich,  and  alterations  made  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Prince  ;  I  have  this  document  to  show.  I  do  not  cite  it  or  enter  into  discus¬ 
sion  on  it  to  provoke  dispute,  but  to  prove  he  was  justified  in  using  the  ex¬ 
pression  objected  to. 

“  Lord  Aberdeen  said  that  he  had  animadverted  strongly  on  these  expressions 
with  Prince  Metternich  ;  that  as  to  what  passed  with  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  he  ob¬ 
jected  in  the  strongest  manner  to  that  part  of  his  minute  relative  to  the  mari¬ 
time  question  ;  that,  however,  he  thought  it  a  wholly  unimportant  document, 
and  forbore  to  alter  any  part  of  it,  lest  such  alteration  should  show  that  he 
approved  of  it ;  that  he  would  now  give  in  at  the  next  siance  a  detail  of  what 
passed,  with  his  notes,  for  the  French  plenipotentiary’s  information. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  did  not  bring  this  forward  to  embarrass,  nor  is 
it  my  object.  I  did  not  cite  the  basis  then,  and  observe  on  the  different  one 
now  proposed,  to  create  discussion  ;  I  wished  only  to  establish  our  text. 

“  Count  Razumowshi. — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  document  alluded  to  ; 
there  is  nothing  about  it  in  my  instructions. 

“  Jf.  de  Caulaincourt  proceeded  to  read  his  paper,  which,  on  some  discus¬ 
sion,  was  agreed  to  be  styled  neither  a  declaration  nor  a  note,  but  a  ‘  pro¬ 
position.’ 

“  AI.  de  Caulaincourt. — As  the  Allied  paper  is  to  stand  on  the  protocol,  I 
think  mine  should  do  so  likewise.  This  was  agreed  to. 

“  Count  Stadion. — The  Allied  plenipotentiaries  will  take  the  French  plenipo¬ 
tentiary’s  paper  ad  referendum. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  am  much  surprised  we  are  not  now  to  proceed. 
When  shall  we  have  another  conference  1 

“  Count  Stadion. — We  cannot  name  the  time,  but  we  will  acquaint  you  when 
we  know  and  are  read3^” 

— Protocol,  Seance,  1  Fevrier,  1814;  AIS.  Castlereagh  Papers. 
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within  her  ancient  limits  is  not  to  restore  the  balance  chap. 
of  power,  but  to  destroy  it,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
states  which  are  now  coalesced  against  that  power.  The  I8i4. 
real  strength  of  France  is  to  be  found  in  the  courage, 
energy,  and  military  spirit  of  her  people ;  and  to  deprive 
her  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  she  has  acquired, 
is  unnecessarily  to  insult,  but  not  really  to  weaken  her. 
Doubtless  anything  might  be  demanded  in  the  name  of 
victory,  and  that  argument  cuts  short  all  discussion  ;  but 
in  that  case  you  must  cast  to  the  winds  the  in^dious 
words  made  use  of  in  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  openly 
admit  that  the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  to  be 
regulated  by  force,  not  reason.  France  would  then  know 
what  she  had  to  expect  from  her  invaders,  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly.  Nor  is  this  all.  Why  dem.and  in  a  mass  enor¬ 
mous  sacrifices  from  France,  without  announcing  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  the  territory  wrested  from  her, 
or  determining  anything  as  to  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  the  Swiss  and  Italian  frontiers,  when  so 
many  important  questions  remained  to  be  resolved  1  How 
is  it  possible  to  demand  the  cession  of  such  extensive 
territories  wuthout  at  the  same  time  specifying  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  conveyed  Would  not  their  being  added 
to  a  great  Power  instead  of  a  small  one  make  a  material 
difference  in  the  balance  of  power  1  To  demand  their 
cession  without  saying  to  whom  they  are  to  accrue,  was 
an  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  would  hardly  be  justi¬ 
fied  if  the  invaders  had  their  feet  on  the  neck  of  France, 
and  if  unhappily  this  might  one  day  be  the  case,  it 
was  not  so  as  yet.  Finally,  if  it  is  determined  by  its 
representative  to  make  a  painful  sacrifice,  it  would  only 
be  on  condition  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities —  i  Thiers, 
in  fact,  to  avoid  a  battle  for  life  or  death,  and  cover  ^93'; 
Paris.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  propose  such  sacrifices  7^^ 
unless  an  assurance  is  given  that,  once  acceded  to,  the  Cast.' Cor. 
eneiu}"  would  immediately  suspend  their  advance.^ 

It  could  not  be  denied  that  there  was  much  force  in 
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these  able  observations,  wliich  made  a  skilful  use  of  the 
imprudent  declaration  of  the  Allies  at  Frankfort,  relative 
to  the  wish  of  the  Allies  to  leave  France  great  and  pow^er- 
ful,  and  to  restore  matters  to  such  a  state  as  might  be 
safe  and  honourable  to  all  parties.  They  all  felt,  though 
none  cared  to  mention  it,  that  the  conquest  of  one-third 
of  France  since  those  propositions  were  made,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Allied  standards  into  the  heart  of  its 
territory,  justified  the  iVllies  in  now  demanding  more 
rigorous  terms  than  when  that  barrier  stream  had  not 
been  crossed,  nor  the  real  weakness  of  the  empire  revealed. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  state  such  a  consideration 
without  weakening  the  moral  effect  arising  from  the 
moderation  of  the  Frankfort  proposals,  and  possibly 
awakening  a  national  resistance  in  France,  which  it  had 
gone  far  to  allay.  The  Allied  representatives  accordingly 
answered,  through  Count  Stadion  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
and  Lord  Aberdeen  on  that  of  England,  that  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Frankfort  proposals  was  beside  the  question  ; 
that  they  were  not  to  discuss  the  proposals  made  then, 
but  those  made  now  at  Chatillon ;  that  it  was  on  them, 
and  not  the  preceding  ones,  that  they  were  to  decide  ; 
that  they  had  no  power  to  discuss  the  proposals  now  made, 
but  simply  were  authorised  to  propose  them,  and  require 
a  categorical  answer,  yes  or  no  ;  and  if  the  answer  w^as 
in  the  negative,  they  must  prepare  for  an  immediate 
rupture  of  the  conferences,  and  a  war  of  life  or  death. 
M.  de  Caulaincourt,  finding  the  Allied  commissioners  thus 
resolute,  and  that  he  was  required  to  give  either  a  formal 
acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed,  or  to  announce  their 
unconditional  refusal,  declared  he  had  not  sufficient  power 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  that  he  must 
be  allowed  time  to  confer  with  the  Emperor,  which  was 
granted.^ 

In  truth,  Caulaincourt,  as  already  shown,  did  hold  full 
power  from  Napoleon  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Allies  if  there  was  no  other  mode  of  avoiding  a 
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general  battle  or  saving  Paris,  but  be  did  not  venture  chap. 
as  jet  to  exercise  it ;  and  he  thought  with  reason  that 
the  military  operations  which  he  knew  the  Emperor  had 
in  contemplation  might  so  far  improve  his  situation  ascauiafn- 
to  enable  him  to  hold  out  for  less  riijorous  terms.  He 

“  _  vours  to  gain 

was  not  on  that  account,  however,  the  less  anxious  or  the 
less  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in  which  pension  of 

Tj!  11  Xi  •  •  J.  1  1  •  1  liostilities. 

r  ranee  was  now  placed,  or  the  imminent  danger  which 
impended  over  her,  if  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies 
were  not  immediately  acceeded  to.  Impressed  with  these 
ideas,  he  wrote  the  same  evening  to  Napoleon  for  specific 
instructions  as  to  exercising  the  carte  hlanche  for  sign¬ 
ing  which  he  held ;  and  he  asked  Lord  Aberdeen  apart 
whether  a  suspension  of  hostilities  could  be  procured  on 
no  other  terms  but  on  unconditional  acceptance  of  the 
proposals,  to  which  that  nobleman  at  once  replied  that  on 
no  other  condition  could  his  demand  be  acceded  to.  His 
anxiety  was  redoubled  next  day,  by  learning  that  the  Feb.  9. 
sittings  of  the  congress  were  in  the  mean  time  suspended, 
without  being  broken  up,  to  give  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  other  Allied 
sovereigns  on  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  In  his  de¬ 
spair  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Metternich  to  inquire  from  him 
also  whether  a  suspension  of  arms  could  be  obtained  on 
no  other  terms  than  the  grievous  one  of  France  returning 
to  her  ancient  limits.  Before  receiving  an  answer,  he 
again  wrote  to  Napoleon  representing  the  gravity  of 
affairs,  and  requiring  specific  instructions  ;  but  he  could 
extract  nothing  from  the  Emperor,  but  that  events 
of  importance  were  in  preparation,  to  gain  time,  and,^^^^ 
above  all,  precipitate  nothing.  Metternich  answered  nich  to  Cau- 
immediately  in  a  more  candid  spirit.  “  It  is  impossible 
to  be  more  united  tliaii  we  are  in  thoughts,  views,  andp^J^  ’gQ^^ 
principles.^  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  present  » 
grave  circumstances  listens  only  to  the  voice  of  reason —  343; 
if  he  seeks  his  glory  in  the  happiness  of  his  people,  re- 299.’ 
nouncing  his  former  ideas  of  political  supremacy — the 
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Emperor  Francis  will  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  the 
moment  when  he  confided  to  him  the  daughter  of  his 
heart.  If  a  fatal  blindness  renders  your  master  deaf  to 
the  unanimous  voice  of  his  people  and  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  will  deplore  the  fate  of 
his  daughter,  but  not  swerve  from  his  path.'’ 

In  truth,  the  French  Emperor  had  in  his  pensee  in- 
time  no  intention  of  acceding  to  the  demands  of  the 
Allies,  but  was  desirous  only  to  gain  time  to  commence 
the  important  military  operations  which  he  had  in  con¬ 
templation,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  he  had  staked  his 
kingdom  and  his  life.  The  Allies,  misled  by  a  false 
confidence,  and  underrating  the  resources  which  w^ere 
still  at  his  disposal,  had  adopted  a  resolution,  after 
the  victory  of  La  Rothiere,  which  at  length  presented 
him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  so  long  been 
looking,  of  interposing  between  their  armies,  and  from 
a  central  point  striking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other.  Pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  for 
such  an  enormous  multitude  of  carriages  and  horses,  or 
even  moving  them  along  a  single  road,  where  170,000 
men  were  accumulated  together  or  in  close  communica¬ 
tion,  the  Allied  generals  resolved,  in  a  council  of  ’war 
held  on  the  4th  February  at  Brienne,  to  separate  their 
armies,  and  advance  by  different  though  converging  lines 
upon  Paris.  Schwartzenberg  was  to  advance  on  the  great 
road  from  Troyes,  down  the  valley  of  the  Seine  ;  while 
Bliicher,  wfith  the  Army  of  Silesia,  moved  by  Lesmont 
upon  Yitry,  forming  a  junction  with  the  corps  of  D’York, 
which  had  now  reached  St  Dizier,  and  that  of  Kleist,  which 
was  approaching  from  the  Rhine,  and  was  then  to  march 
by  the  valley  of  the  Marne  on  the  French  capital.  The 
two  armies,  it  was  true,  would  be  separated  by  these  move¬ 
ments,  and  a  considerable  space,  especially  at  first,  lie 
between  them.  But  this  was  no  more  than  had  been  the 
case  in  the  campaign  of  Dresden,  which,  nevertheless,  had 
led  at  Leipsic  to  the  happiest  results,  and  by  repeating 
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the  same  system  now,  and  moving  mutually  to  each  chap. 
other’s  support  when  threatened  by  the  enemy,  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  similar  advantages  might  be  1814. 
gained.  Probably  they  were  right  in  the  abstract  in 
these  views,  and  in  the  circumstances  the  separation  of 
the  armies  was  unavoidable.  But  in  carrying  them  2G9 

execution,  grievous  faults  were  committed,  of  which 
poleon  speedily  took  advantage,  and  which  brought  the  Dan.  74,’ 75. 
fortunes  of  the  Coalition  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.^ 

Marshal  Blucher  was  a  very  great  general,  and  Jie  has 
rendered  such  services  to  the  cause  of  European  inde-  Serious 
pendence  that  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  say  anything  Biucher  at 
which  may  serve  to  derogate  from  his  reputation ;  but  the 
event  proved  that  he  erred,  and  erred  grievously,  by  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion.  Already,  on  30th  January,  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the  vigilant  military  eye 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  had  discovered  that  he  was  extending 
his  columns  too  much,^ — an  error  which  brought  him  into 
danger,  averted  only  by  heroic  courage  in  that  hard-fought 
action  against  very  superior  numbers.  The  danger  thus 
run,  and  only  averted  by  the  concentration  of  both  the 
Allied  armies  on  the  field  of  La  Rothiere,  had  no  effect 
in  impressing  the  necessity  of  a  more  cautious  conduct  on 
the  Prussian  hero.  The  following  judicious  criticism  on 
his  conduct  was  written  at  the  time  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart : 

“  A  too  confident  sentiment  has  of  late  prevailed,  and 
because  Napoleon  has  been  defeated  in  an  open  battle,  it 
is  supposed  he  can  no  longer  maintain  an  effective  resist¬ 
ance.  Little  calculation  is  placed  on  the  considerable 

*  “  Blucher,  by  a  dash  in  advance  of  our  own  line,  has  opened  Nancy  too 
much.  A  letter  from  Berthier,  dated  27th  January  from  Vitry,  has  been  inter¬ 
cepted,  which  says,  Buonaparte  is  advancing  with  ‘  une  belle  et  bonne  armde 
sur  les  derri^res  de  I’ennemi.’  Blucher  is  a  true  hero,  but  he  may  sometimes  err. 

A  retreat  now  would  be  very  inconvenient.  I  am  confident  our  advantages 
are  solid  with  management ;  but  we  must  not  undervalue  our  difficulties, 
with  a  line  of  waggons  rolling  day  and  night  in  our  rear,  from  Berlin,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary,  which  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  thrown  round  our  flanks  might 
at  once  arrest,  if  strength  is  thrown  too  rapidly  in  advance.” — Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Langres,  January  30, 1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspond- 
ence,  ix.  213. 
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reinforcements  that  the  French  empire  continues  to  pour 
out  on  all  sides,  and  each  of  the  Allied  armies  thinks  itself 
capable  of  meeting  the  enemy  unaided  by  the  other ; 
wliereas  nothing  but  their  union,  and  a  joint  operation  of 
the  whole  collected  force,  can  ever  insure  success.  Both 
the  Grand  Army  and  the  Army  of  Silesia  are  eager  to 
have  the  eclat  of  first  entering  Paris.  To  this  absurd 
desire  many  of  the  misfortunes  of  Marshal  Blucher,  in  his 
march  forward,  are  to  be  attributed.  It  has  led  him  to 
advance  far  too  rashly,  and  separate  himself  too  widely 
from  the  support  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  and  when 
he  experienced  a  check,  it  became  the  more  serious  from 
the  Silesian  Army  having  no  succours  or  reserves  to  fall 
back  upon.  Prince  Schwartzenberg’s  marches  were  more 
measured;  but  there  was  a  want  of  concert,  which  nothing 
but  an  undue  sanguine  expectation  as  to  the  ultimate 
result  can  account  for.”^ 

Master  of  a  central  position  between  the  two  armies 
of  the  Allies,  and  possessed  of  an  interior  line  of  com¬ 
munication,  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  op¬ 
portunity  slip  of  striking  the  important  blow  for  which 
he  had  long  and  anxiously  been  looking.  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  hazard  the  attempt,  that  the  two 
Allied  armies  were  now  separated  by  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other  ;  their  generals  were  known  to 
be  on  far  from  cordial  terms ;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Prussian  commander,  ardent,  bold,  and  often  rash,  was 
too  much  in  contrast  with  the  slow  and  methodical  tem¬ 
perament  of  the  Austrian  generalissimo,  to  anticipate 
any  very  rapid  or  cordial  co-operation  between  them. 
Within  a  week  of  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere,  the  much- 
wished- for  opportunity  presented  itself.  York,  after 
driving  Macdonald  from  Chalons,  was  following  him  down 
the  Marne  to  Chateau-Thierry ;  while  Blucher,  moving 
rapidly  on  a  line  equidistant  from  the  Marne  and  the 
Aube  towards  Paris,  had  sent  Sacken  forward  by  JMont- 
mirail,  followed  by  Olsoofief,  while  he  himself  was  to  bring 
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up  Kleist’s  corps  as  soon  as  it  arrived  from  the  rear.  On 
the  9th  February,  D’York,  with  18,000  Prussians,  was  at 
Chateau -Thierry  on  the  Marne;  Sacken  with  20,000 
Russians  on  the  road  to  Montmirail ;  while  Olsoofief,  with 
6000,  was  at  Champaubert ;  and  Blucher  himself  was  at 
Vertus,  awaiting  the  hourly  expected  arrival  of  Kleist, 
with  10,000  Prussians,  and  Kaptsevitch,  with  8000  Rus¬ 
sians  of  Langeron^s  corps  from  the  Rhine.  Thus,  60,000 
men,  of  the  very  best  quality  indeed,  but  fearfully  scat¬ 
tered,  were  spread  over  a  space  forty  miles  broa^l,  from 
Chalons  to  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre.  And  by  a  singular 
piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  French  Emperor,  the  post  of 
Champaubert,  which  commanded  the  road  from  Nogent, 
where  Napoleon  now  lay,  to  Montmirail,  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  enemy’s  scattered  position,  was  only  occu¬ 
pied  by  Olsoofief,  with  6000  men.  Instantly  seeing  his 
advantage,  Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  making  the  most  of 
it.  On  February  7th,  he  moved  forward  Marmont  with 
his  cavalry  and  part  of  his  infantry  to  Sezanne  from  No¬ 
gent,  and  on  the  two  following  days  he  followed  in  person 
with  the  Young,  and  a  part  of  the  Old  Guard,  under  Ney 
and  Mortier,  in  all,  30,000  men  ;  a  small  force,  but  which 
wellniMi  changed  the  fate  of  the  world.^  ^ 

*  Napoleon’s  designs  at  this  period  are  fully  detailed  in  a  very  interesting 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Joseph  at  Paris,  on  9th  February  :  “  I  start  to-morrow 
for  Sezanne,  and  I  hope  then  to  attack  the  Army  of  Silesia.  Sacken  is  in  Mont¬ 
mirail  with  15,000  men.  I  shall  debouch  upon  him  by  Sezanne  and  Cham¬ 
paubert.  If  this  opei’ation  prove  entirely  successful,  it  will  decide  the  cam¬ 
paign.  If  I  am  successful  in  two  or  three  days  in  crushing  the  Army  of  Silesia 
(Blucher),  I  shall  then  return  upon  Montereau.  With  your  reserves,  I  shall 
have  80,000  men,  and  with  them  I  may  give  affairs  an  unexpected  turn.  On 
the  right  the  Duke  of  Reggio  (Oudinot)  has  25,000  men ;  in  the  centre  the 
Duke  of  Belluno  (Victor)  has  14,000  ;  I  myself,  with  the  left,  have  30,000, 
making  in  all  60,000  or  70,000  men,  including  the  engineers  and  artillery.  I 
calculate,  in  the  first  instance,  on  having  to  deal  with  45,000  of  the  Army  of 
Silesia,  and  15,000  of  Schwartzenberg’s,  including  Bubna  and  the  Cossacks, 
So  that,  if  I  beat  the  Army  of  Silesia,  and  put  it  for  some  days  hors  de  combat, 
I  shall  be  able  to  turn  upon  Schwartzenberg  with  60,000  or  70,000  men,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reinforcements  you  will  send  me  from  Paris  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  able  to  oppose  to  me  more  than  110,000  or  120,000  men.  If  I  do 
not  find  myself  strong  enough  to  attack  him,  I  shall  at  least  be  able  to  keep 
him  in  check  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ;  and  this  will  give  time  for  new  com- 
binatiouSi  As  to-morrow  I  shall  attack  the  enemy  in  rear,  you  need  be  under 
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Champaiibert,  through  execrable  unpaved  roads,  rendered 
1814.  almost  impassable  bj  a  rapid  thaw,  were  such  that  it  was 
M^rch^ou,  n^xt  to  impossible  to  get  the  guns  through.  They  stuck 
of*cham-^  fast  in  the  mud  near  Chapton  ;  and  Marmont,  who  led  the 

reported  to  the  Emperor  that  the  roads  were  im¬ 
passable,  and  the  enterprise  must  be  abandoned.  The  army, 
at  the  same  time,  crushed  by  suffering,  fell  into  the  most 
frightful  disorder,  against  which  Napoleon  issued  a  severe 
and  menacing  proclamation.^  All  authority  seemed  at 
an  end  ;  murmurs  were  universal  in  the  ranks ;  the  sol¬ 
diers  openly  said  the  Emperor  had  gone  mad.  Still, 
however,  he  held  on  ;  large  bodies  of  peasants  were 
harnessed  to  the  guns,  and,  after  great  efforts,  got  them 
through.  Such  constancy  was  not  long  of  meeting  with 
its  reward.  The  heads  of  Marmont’s  columns  came  in 
sight,  on  entering  the  defile  of  St  Gond,  of  Olsoofief  s  men, 
posted  on  the  summit  of  the  plateau  of  Baye,  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity  ;  but  the  latter  were  so  little  prepared,  that  they 
were  cooking  their  dinner.  The  Russian  generals  could 
not  be  persuaded  anything  serious  was  at  hand ;  they 
said  it  was  merely  a  small  marauding  column,  and  sent 
forward  some  Cossacks  to  drive  them  back.  They  soon 
discovered'  their  mistake.  Baye  was  speedily  carried,  the 
summit  of  the  plateau  won,  and  Champaubert  itself  at¬ 
tacked.  Marmont’s  cavalry,  supported  by  Gvo  squadrons 
of  tlie  Guard,  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  on  the  right, 
while  his  infantry  moved  forward  direct  against  the 
village.  The  sight  of  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard  revealed 
the  danger ;  the  Russians  knew  at  once  the  Emperor  was 

no  alarm  should  he  push  forward  to  La  Fert6  or  Meaux.” — Napoleon  fo  Joseph, 
Nogent,  9th  February  1814;  Bignon,  xiii.  288,  289, 

*  “  The  Emperor  has  to  express  to  the  army  his  displeasure  at  the  excesses  to 
which  it  abandons  itself.  Such  disorders  are  always  hurtful;  but  they  become 
criminal  when  committed  in  our  native  country.  From  this  day  forth,  the  chiefs 
of  corps  and  generals  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  troops. 
The  inhabitants  are  flying  on  every  side,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  being  their 
country’s  defenders,  have  become  its  scourge.” — Proclamation,  9th  February 
1814  ;  Danilefsky,  95, 
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upon  them.  Olsoofief  was  soon  forced  into  a  retreat,  chap. 
which,  as  the  road  to  Yertus  was  occupied  by  the  French 
horse,  he  could  only  direct  across  country  towards  Mont-  ^814. 
mirail,  where  Sacken  lay.  Enveloped  by  superior  forces,  i  koch, 
however,  it  soon  turned  into  flight,  in  the  course  of  which 
Olsoofief  himself,  and  all  his  staff,  24  guns,  and  3000 
prisoners,  were  taken,  and  his  whole  division,  with  the  378; 

Tillers  xvii 

exception  of  a  small  body  under  General  Udom,  who  306, 367. 
escaped  to  Pont-a-Binson,  was  destroyed.^ 

Napoleon  was  highly  elated,  as  well  he  might  be,  with 
this  glorious  success,  which  first  broke  through  the  long  Napoleon’s 
and  dismal  catalogue  of  disasters  which  had  afflicted  hisian^iL 
empire  ever  since  the  battle  of  Dresden  in  the  preceding 
year.  Sitting  at  supper  at  Champaubert,  on  the  evening  ^^^tory. 
of  his  victory,  with  his  marshals,  in  a  little  inn,  he  in¬ 
dulged  without  reserve  in  the  brilliant  prospects  which 
this  first  success  opened  to  him.  said  he,  “to-morrow 
I  am  as  fortunate  as  I  have  been  to-day,  in  fifteen  days 
I  shall  have  driven  the  enemy  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula  is  but  a  step.^^  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  at  least  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  by 
vigorously  following  up  this  first  success,  he  brought  the 
enemy  into  such  straits,  and  inspired  them  with  such  ap¬ 
prehension,  that  nothing  but  the  indomitable  firmness  ofg 

J.  1  OX'S  ^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  decisive  moment,  prevented  their  jvn.  m, 
fortunes  being  entirely  wrecked,  and  the  visions  of  the  vi.  52. 
Emperor  realised  to  the  letter.^ 

Setting  out  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  Na¬ 
poleon  directed  his  steps  toAvards  Montmirail,  beyond  Victory  of 
wliicli  Sacken  lay  with  16,000  men,  a  force  wholly  in- 
adequate  to  resist  that  Avith  Avhich  he  Avas  now  threatened. 

For  the  French  Emperor,  having  been  joined  by  Leval’s 
division  from  Spain,  Avas  able,  after  leaving  Marmont  Avith 
half  his  corps  at  Etoges  to  Avatcli  Blucher,  to  set  out  along 
the  great  road  Avith  28,000  men.  On  deboucliing  from 
Montmirail,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Russian  general,  Avho 
was  returning,  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory,  to  the 
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encounter.  The  action  soon  became  extremely  warm, 
especially  at  the  village  of  Marchais,  where  the  Russian 
riglit  projected  forward  towards  Montmirail,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  finally  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  No  decisive  advantage  was 
gained,  however,  on  either  side,  till  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when,  the  Old  Guard  having  come  up,  Napoleon 
prepared  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  With  this  view,  he 
ordered  Ricard,  who  had  won  and  still  held  Marchais, 
to  evacuate  that  village  and  retire  in  apparent  disorder 
on  the  road  towards  Montmirail.  Sacken  fell  into  the 
snare.  Hastily  leaving,  with  great  part  of  his  centre,  his 
position  at  L’Epine-aux-Bois,  he  re-occupied  Marchais, 
and  pursued  the  retiring  French  on  the  great  road. 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  despatched  Friant  with  the  Old 
Guard  to  L’Epine-aux-Bois,  now  occupied  only  by  a  small 
detachment,  of  which  the  steady  veterans  made  themselves 
masters  by  a  bayonet  charge,  without  firing  a  shot.  Having 
thus  become  master  of  the  enemy’s  line  of  retreat, — for  as 
he  held  Montmirail,  they  could  only  escape  by  filing  to 
their  left  on  Chateau-Thierry,  where  I)’ York  was, — Napo¬ 
leon  ordered  Ricard  to  halt  and  face  about,  and  sent  two 
battalions  of  the  Young  Guard  to  aid  him  in  retaking 
Marchais  and  driving  Sacken  back  on  L’Epine-aux-Bois, 
strongly  occupied  by  the  Old  Guard.  These  movements 
were  entirely  successful.  After  a  sharp  conflict,  Marchais 
was  retaken,  and  the  Russians  driven  out,  who,  seeing  their 
retreat  by  L’Epine-aux-Bois  intercepted,  drew  off  through 
the  fields,  where  they  were  closely  pursued  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  In  a 
few  minutes  3000  prisoners  were  taken,  with  30  guns, 
besides  2500  slain  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  retreat, 
wliich  they  made  by  a  long  circuit  across  country  to  their 
left  towards  Fontenelle,  where  the  head  of  D’ York’s  corps 
lay,  1000  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  3  more  guns 
taken.  The  whole  French  loss  did  not  exceed  1000 
men.^ 
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Napoleon  liad  now  completely  succeeded  in  his  object,  chap. 
He  had  broken  into  the  midst  of  the  scattered  columns  of 
the  Army  of  Silesia,  surprised  Blucher  in  flagrante  delicto,  1814. 
and  already  defeated,  and  partially  destroyed,  two  of  them, 

This  great  success,  however,  was  but  the  prelude  to  still 
greater  triumphs.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Mont-  Feb.  12. 
mirail,  he  marched  with  his  wdiole  disposable  force  in  hand 
towards  Chateau- Thierry,  where  the  third  corps  under 
D’York,  joined  to  the  remains  of  Sacken,  lay ;  the  ad¬ 
vanced-posts  were  speedily  driven  into  that  town  by  the 
charges  of  the  French  Gardes  d’Honneur.  Finding  himself 
assailed  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  at  the  head  of  greatly 
superior  forces,  D’York  began  to  withdraw  from  Chateau- 
Tliierry,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  without  moles¬ 
tation.  The  rearguard,  consisting  of  four  Russian  and 
three  Prussian  battalions,  was  assailed  w^hile  still  outside 
the  town  ;  sword  in  hand  the  French  cuirassiers  fell  on, 
and  entered  the  place  along  with  them,  where  500 
men  were  speedily  slain,  and  2000  prisoners,  with  7 
guns,  taken.  The  destruction  of  the  whole  rearguard 
would  have  been  complete,  if  the  enemy  had  not,  in  the 
middle  of  the  conflict  in  the  streets,  broken  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Marne  behind  the  town,  which  prevented 
further  pursuit.  The  success  was  great  and  important, 
but  not  so  considerable  as  it  would  have  been  if  Mac¬ 
donald  had  followed  out  the  Emperor’s  instructions,  which 
were  to  have  halted  at  Meaux,  and  retraced  his  steps 
by  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  wuthout  delay,  in  which  ^ 
case  he  would  have  come  upon  D’York’s  men  after  they  xvH-  3^5, 
crossed  at  Chateau-Tliierry,  and  made  several  thousand  115.’ 
prisoners.^ 

Three  of  Blucher’s  detached  corps  had  now  been  de- 

■i  73 

feated,  and  there  remained  only  the  fourth,  under  the  Rattle  of 
field-marshal  in  person,  to  be  disposed  of.  Against  it, 
accordingly,  Napoleon  now  bent  all  the  forces  he  could 
command,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marmont;  Leval’s 
division,  just  arrived  from  Spain;  Musnier  and  Curial’s 
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divisions  of  the  Young,  and  Friant’s  of  the  Old  Guard; 
and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  under  Nej.  At  the 
same  time,  Mortier,  with  the  second  division  of  the  Guard 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  was  detached  towards  Sois- 
sons,  with  orders  to  pursue,  without  intermission,  the 
remains  of  the  defeated  corps  of  Sacken  and  D’York,  who 
were  retiring  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rendering  any  assistance  to  Blucher;  and  Victor 
was  reinforced  so  as  to  enable  him,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine,  to  impede,  if  he  could  not  prevent,  the  advance 
of  the  Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg.  Meanwhile 
Blucher,  who  had  been  boiling  with  indignation  at  the 
intelligence  successively  received  of  the  defeat  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  but  had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  moving  by 
the  want  of  force,  as  the  main  body  of  Kleist’s  and  Kaptse- 
viclfs  corps  had  not  yet  come  up,  at  length,  on  their  arrival, 
deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  the  offensive  with 
the  column  under  his  immediate  command,  which  now 
amounted  to  20,000  men.  Marmont,  who,  with  his  weak 
half  corps,  had  alone  been  left  to  watch  him  at  Etoges, 
fell  back  before  him  till  he  was  joined,  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th,  by  Napoleon,  between  Montmirail  and  Vau- 
champs.  The  offensive  was  immediately  resumed.  The 
advanced-guard  of  the  French,  under  Ricard,  encountered 
that  of  the  Allies,  consisting  of  Ziethen’s  Prussians,  in  the 
village  of  Vauchamj)s,  when  a  furious  combat  ensued.  The 
village  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times;  and  mean¬ 
while  Napoleon  detached  Grouchy  with  the  whole  cavalry 
to  gain,  by  a  long  circuit  through  the  fields,  the  rear  of 
the  combatants  on  the  road  from  Vauchamps  to  Etoges. 
Blucher,  suspecting,  from  seeing  the  uniforms  of  the  Guard 
in  the  eneniy^s  ranks,  that  the  Emperor  was  there  in  person, 
and  seeing  he  was  outnumbered,  took  the  resolution  to 
retreat,  and  it  was  conducted  at  first  to  Champaubert  in 
good  order,  and  with  great  resolution.  But  wliat  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  Russians  when,  on  emerging  from 
that  village  into  the  open  country,  they  beheld  the  dense 
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squadrons  of  Grouchy  emerge  from  the  woods  on  the  side  chap. 
of  the  road,  and,  uniting  and  forming  across  it,  present 
a  barrier  of  steel  against  any  further  retreat ;  while  the  i8i4. 
Emperor  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Guard,  was  thundering  in  close  pursuit,  and  throwing  in 
volleys  at  every  step  !  Then,  indeed,  the  mighty  soul  of 
the  German  hero  sank  within  him;  and,  turning  to  Prince 
Augustus  of  Prussia,  he  said,  “  Nothing  remains  but  to  die 
here.^’  With  mournful  resolution  he  took  post  in  front  of 
the  retreating  column,  awaiting  the  cannon-shot  ’svhich  it 
was  fondly  hoped  would  prove  the  last.  ‘‘  If  you  are  killed 
here,’^  said  his  aide-de-camp  Nostitz,  “  do  you  really  think 
history  will  praise  you  for  it '?  Struck  with  these  words, 
the  brave  Prussian  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
made  dispositions  to  force  his  way  through.  The  guns  not 
dismounted  were  all  drawn  to  the  front,  the  men  arranged 
in  close  column,  flanked  by  the  cavalry,  and,  thus  disposed, 
the  weighty  mass  bore  down  with  unshrinking  step  on  the 
glittering  line  before  it.  The  loss  was  severe;  and  the 
long  column,  like  a  huge  snake  mortally  wounded,  wound 
its  way  through  the  hostile  squadrons,  bleeding  at  every 
pore.  But  the  onset,  headed  by  Blucher  and  Prince 
Augustus,  proved  successful :  the  passage  was  forced,  and 
the  weary  Allies  reached  Etoges.  Hardly  had  they  lain 
down  to  rest,  however,  when  Marmont’s  men,  issuing  from 
the  darkness,  rushed  into  the  town  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  a  night-surprise  the  retreat  had 
to  be  resumed,  and  the  moving  fight  continued  till  mid¬ 
night,  when  the  Prussians  reached  Bergeres,  and  at  length 
found  a  few  hours  of  repose.  But  they  lost  in  this  dis- 1 
astrous  day  eight  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  3.25V 
prisoners,  with  fifteen  guns  and  eight  standards.  Few  pi*i’ ’ 
soners  were  taken,  the  action  being  so  desperate  that  scarce  Koch,i.264; 
any  quarter  was  either  asked  or  given;  and  the  entire  lossi90. 
of  the  French  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men.^'"'’ 

*  Such  was  Napoleon’s  joy  at  these  glorious  successes,  that  he  exclaimed  to 
Maret  and  Berthier,  when  he  heard  of  the  offer  of  the  Allies  to  conclude  an  armis- 
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While  Napoleon  in  person  was  gaining  these  astonishing 
successes  over  the  detached  columns  of  Bluchers  army, 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  relieved  for  the  time  from  the 
pressure  of  the  Emperor,  was  moving  with  more  rapidity 
than  usual  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine,  by  Fontainebleau, 
Melun,  and  Provins,  on  Paris.  The  chivalrous  and  ardent 
soul  of  Alexander  was  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  entering 
Paris  at  the  head  of  his  magnificent  Guards,  and  avenging 
the  ashes  of  his  own  capital  by  sparing  that  of  his  pros¬ 
trate  enemy.  It  was,  literally  speaking,  a  race  between 
him  and  Blucher  which  should  first  reach  the  capital — the 
former  by  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  latter  by  that  of  the 
Marne,  Victor  and  Oudinot,  who,  with  less  than  30,000 
men,  were  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  metropolis 
against  Schwartzenberg’s  army,  were  wholly  unable  to 
oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  its  advance.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Seine  from  JSTogent  to  Montereau  was  in¬ 
undated  by  troops ;  Sens  and  Fontainebleau  on  the  left, 
Provins  and  Nangis  on  the  right  bank,  were  occupied  in 
great  strength,  and  every  one  expected  to  be  in  the  French 
capital  in  a  few  days.  Alexander  having  shared  to  the 
very  full  these  sanguine  expectations,  and  having  asked 
General  Reynier — who,  having  been  exchanged,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  French  capital — when  he  thought  he  would 


tice,  in  accordance  with  Caulaincourt’s  request,  and  negotiate  on  the  principle  of 
the  ancient  limits — “  What !  do  you  urge  me  to  sign  such  a  treaty,  and  trample 
under  foot  my  coronation  oath  to  preserve  inviolate  the  territory  of  the  Re¬ 
public]  Disasters  unheard-of  might  perhaps  compel  me  to  relinc^uish  the  con¬ 
quests  I  myself  have  made;  but  to  abandon  also  those  made  before  me — to 
betray  the  trust  made  over  to  me  with  such  confidence — to  leave  France,  after 
so  much  blood  has  been  shed  and  such  victories  gained,  smaller  than  ever — 
never  could  I  do  so  without  treachery,  without  disgrace  !  You  are  fearful  of 
a  continuation  of  the  war.  I  am  not  insensible  to  that,  but  dread,  still  more, 
dangers  yet  more  certain,  which  you  do  not  perceive.  If  we  renounce  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  not  merely  France  which  recedes,  but  Austria  and 
Prussia  which  advance.  France  has  need  of  peace,  but  such  a  one  as  they 
seek  to  impose  upon  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  the  most  inveterate  war. 
What  would  I  be  to  the  Fi’ench  if  I  were  to  sign  their  humiliation  ?  What 
could  I  answer  to  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  or  the  Chambers  wfiien  they 
came  to  ask  me  for  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  ?  God  preserve  me  from  such 
affronts  !  Write  to  Caulaincourt;  but  tell  him  that  I  reject  the  treaty.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  run  the  greatest  risks  of  war.” — Fain,  87-89. 
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be  in  Paris,  the  latter  replied,  “Bjtlie  14th  or  1 5th  of  Feb-  chap. 
riiarj/’  Not  till  then!^’  replied  the  Emperor;  “  Blucher 
^vill  be  there  before  you.  Napoleon  has  humiliated  me,  I 
\yill  humiliate  him;  and  so  little  do  1  make  war  on  France, 
that,  if  he  were  killed,  I  would  make  peace  to-morrow/’ 

“  It  is  then  for  the  Bourbons  that  your  Majesty  is  making 
warp’  replied  Reynier.  “  The  Bourbons,”  resumed  Alex¬ 
ander,  “  I  care  not  a  straiv  for  them ;  choose  a  chief 
among  the  generals  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
glory  of  France,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  him.”.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  subject,  Alexander  then  revealed  to  him  the 
strange  project  which  he  had  long  entertained,  of  putting 
Bernadotte  on  the  throne  of  France,  as  his  predecessor 
Catherine  had,  forty  years  before,  put  Poniatowski  on 
that  of  Poland.  There  was  something  both  flattering  to 
his  yanity,  and  not  a  little  advantageous  in  a  political 
point  of  view  to  the  Czar,  in  the  project  of  thus  putting 
an  old  French,  but  now  a  foreign,  general  on  the  throne 
of  a  country  from  which  he  had  suffered  so  much,  and 
establishing  a  lasting  influence  over  the  most  formidable  of 
the  Western  Powers.  This  strange  project  of  Alexander 
— which,  if  successful,  would  have  defeated  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  war,  which  was  security  to  Europe  from  mili¬ 
tary  domination — was  not  the  least  of  the  many  difficulties 
with  which  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart 
had  to  contend  throughout  the  whole  campaign;  audit 
more  than  once,  by  causing  Bernadotte  to  hold  back  when 
his  aid  was  required,  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Coalition 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Reynier,  however,  disconcerted  27^2*' 
the  Czar  not  a  little  by  representing  in  strong  terms  the 
contempt  felt  in  France  for  the  military  talents  and  vain,  L 
versatile  character  of  the  Crown  Prince ;  and  in  that  way,  327,  328. 
for  tlie  first  time,  shook  his  views  on  the  subject.^  * 

*  See  Thiers,  xvii.  327,  328.  Reynier,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  who  had  been 
long  in  the  French  service,  had  been  made  prisoner,  and  had  resisted  all  the 
offers  of  service  from  the  Allies.  He  was  sent  back  by  Alexander  to  Paris,  and 
he  immediately  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon — an  offer,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  Emperor’s  fortunes,  not  a  little  honourable  to  the  general.  He  laid 
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Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  animated  by 
an  inextinguishable  desire  of  personal  vengeance  on 
Napoleon,  Alexander  no  sooner  learned  that  Caulain- 
court  had  not  at  once,  and  without  conditions,  accepted 
the  basis  offered  him  at  Chatillon,  than  he  declared  his 
resolution  to  break  off  the  congress  and  march  at  once  to 
Paris,  and  despatched  orders  to  that  effect  to  his  pleni¬ 
potentiary.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  conjunction  with  M.  de 
Metternich,  opposed  this  extreme  resolution  in  the  strong¬ 
est  manner.  M.  de  Caulaincourt  had  written  to  the 
latter  a  secret  letter,  in  which  he  asked  whether,  if  the 
proposed  base  were  unconditionally  accepted,  it  would 
lead  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities.  Resting  on  this  docu¬ 
ment,  the  British  Minister  insisted  with  all  his  might 
that  the  whole  object  of  the  war — security  for  the  future 
— was  about  to  be  gained  without  any  further  risk  or 
effusion  of  human  blood  ;  and  that  this  being  the  case,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  break  off  the  con¬ 
ferences,  and  cast  all  again  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  the 
sword,  the  more  especially  as,  from  the  accounts  just 
received  of  Blucher’s  disasters,  there  was  too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  apprehend  that  fortune  was  about  to  change  sides, 
and  that  the  terms  now  about  to  be  accepted  might  ere 
long  be  no  longer  within  their  power.  So  resolute,  how¬ 
ever,  was  Alexander  to  resume  the  offensive  and  march 
direct  on  Paris,  that  all  that  Castlereagh  and  Metternich 
by  their  united  efforts  could  obtain  was  the  resumption 
of  the  congress,  and  the  despatch  of  a  fresh  project  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  at  Chatillon,  containing  the  terms 
on  which  alone  hostilities  would  be  suspended.^  Mean¬ 
while  the  orders  he  sent  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg 

before  tbe  French  Government  a  detail  of  these  strange  and  confidential  con¬ 
ferences  with  Alexander,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  French  archives,  and 
worthy  of  entire  credit,  as  well  from  the  upright  character  of  its  author,  as  from 
its  entire  coincidence  with  many  passages  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  and 
the  important  revelations  lately  made  in  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Memoirs  as  to  what 
passed  at  the  conferences  at  Abo,  in  1812,  between  Alexander  and  Bernadotte. 
—  Vide  ante,  chap.  vii.  §  57. 
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^vere  to  prosecute  without  an  hour’s  delay  his  advance,  chap. 
The  intelligence  which  soon  after  arrived  of  Blucher’s 
successive  and  very  serious  defeats  rather  confirmed  the  isu. 
Czar  in  his  determination  to  push  the  war  d  tout  outrance; 
he  had  now  no  doubt  he  would  enter  Paris  before  him.* 

The  fresh  conditions  on  which  the  Allies  proposed  on 
the  17th  February  to  suspend  hostilities  were  as  follows,  Proposals  of 
and  it  was  on  their  unconditional  acceptance  that  the  sus-onwhicra 
pension  was  to  depend  :  “1.  France  was  to  re-enter  heronSiUes 
ancient  limits,  with  the  exception  of  some  rectifications 
the  frontiers,  which  were  in  nowise  to  derogate  from 
the  general  principle.  2.  France  was  not  to  intermingle 
with  the  disposal  of  the  ceded  territories,  nor  in  general 
in  the  regulation  of  European  affairs.  3.  Germany 
should  be  erected  into  a  federative  state  ;  and  Holland, 
with  the  addition  of  Belgium,  formed  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  4.  Italy  w^ould  be  independent  of  France, 
and  some  provinces  in  it,  to  be  afterwards  determined  on, 
ceded  to  Austria.  5.  Continental  Spain  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  Ferdinand  VII.  6.  In  return  for  these  conces¬ 
sions,  England  agreed  to  restore  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe  to  France,  provided  Sweden  agreed  to  the  transfer 
of  the  latter  ;  but  the  Cape,  with  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Bourbon  and  Malta,  were  to  remain  definitively  annexed 
to  the  British  empire.”  These  conditions  seem  hard 
towards  France,  from  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
cessions  demanded  from  that  power  ;  but  that  arose 
entirely  from  the  immensity  of  acquisitions,  both  in  terri- 

*  The  following  confidential  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Stewai't  at  this  time  will 
show  us  on  what  a  slender  thread  the  fortunes  of  the  alliance  now'  hung  sus¬ 
pended  :  “  A  part  is  playing  here  in  a  high  quarter  I  don’t  approve :  still, 

I  am  silenced  by  superior  judgment.  How  much  I  extricated  our  commence¬ 
ment  and  entanglement  God  only  know's  ! — once  in  a  strong  degree  com¬ 
mitted,  w'ithout  an  unexpected  convulsion,  how  depart?  It  is  not  sound  to 
do  so  on  slight  or  feigned  pretences.  I  think  C.  [Castlereagh]  set  out  with 
this  ;  but  I  believe  your  despatch  from  England,  with  L.  [Liverpool]  and  B.’s 
[Bathurst]  lonyings  for  things  as  they  were,  have  made  him  rather  wink  at  what 
is  the  evident  driving  in  another  quarter.  A.  [Aberdeen]  is  for  pi-essing;  R. 
[Razuinow'ski]  for  holding.  We  are  a  little  passive.  ...  I  don’t  care  how  soon 
things  are  at  an  end  here.”— SiR  CHxVRles  Stewart  to  Edward  Cooke,  Esq., 

Chatillon,  February  6,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  243. 
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17. 
Caulain- 
court’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  Na¬ 
poleon  re- 
j^ardin? 

O  O 

these  terms. 


torj  and  influence,  made  bj  her  during  the  course  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  which  she  was  now  required  to 
abandon.  France,  as  now  proposed  to  be  reduced  to 
her  ancient  limits,  was  still  a  more  extensive  and  power¬ 
ful  monarchy  than  that  which  Louis  XIV.  ruled,  and 
which  the  experience  alike  of  past  and  subsequent  times 
has  proved  to  be  stronger  than  any  single  power  in 
Europe,  and  capable  of  being  kept  within  bounds  only  by 
a  general  coalition.^ 

This,  accordingly,  was  the  decided  opinion  of  M.  de 
Caulaincourt,  who,  when  the  proposals  were  read  out, 
testified  neither  surprise  nor  indignation  at  them,  as  the 
protocol  of  the  proceedings  proves.*  He  asked  only  for 
time  to  communicate  them  to  his  master,  which  was  ac¬ 
ceded  to.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Caulaincourt 
wrote  to  Napoleon  as  follows  :  “  The  proposed  condi¬ 
tions,  I  admit,  are  not  such  as  could  be  desired,  but  means 
may  jirobably  be  found  to  modify  them.  You  will  never 

*  Count  Stadion.—We  now  come  to  the  most  essential  part — our  con- 
fei’ences  suspended.  The  letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  [of  Cadore]  to  Prince 
Metternich,  in  which  the  armistice  was  proposed,  and  an  offer  made  to  put 
certain  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  has  been  communicated  to  the 
Allied  Courts.  They  have  consulted  ;  and,  in  order  to  extend  the  idea  of 
an  armistice  into  a  more  general  notion,  the  Allied  Courts  have  resolved  on  a 
proposal  for  a  preliminary  treaty  with  the  same  view. 

“ M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  am  well  satisfied;  this  will  shortly  bring  us  to  a 
conclusion.  I  request  to  have  a  copy  of  it.  It  appears,  then,  that  you  demand 
the  renunciation  both  of  the  title  and  of  the  kiugdom  of  Italy.  What  is  meant 
to  be  done  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Westphalia,  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Italy?  We  cannot  abandon  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  is  the  only 
friend  who  remained  faithful  to  us. 

“Count  Stadion. — An  answer  wall  be  given,  and  regulated  by  a  definitive 
treaty. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — Do  you  mean  to  restore  his  kingdom  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  and  to  the  King  of  Westphalia  ?  The  King  of  Westphalia  has  been  re¬ 
cognised  ;  he  must  consequently  have  an  indemnity.  If  the  Allies  do  something 
in  his  favour,  France  will  make  greater  sacrifices  ;  in  the  contrary  case,  France 
will  have  to  make  a  double  sacrifice — first  of  her  owm  interests,  and  then  of 
her  friends. 

“  Count  Stadion. — If  you  put  this  question  positively,  I  might  answer  you, 
but  it  w’ill  be  better  to  leave  it  for  another  conference. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know  whether  the 
Viceroy  w’ill  be  included.  .  .  . 

“  Count  Stadion. — I  refer  that  question  also  to  the  next  conference.” — Pro- 
local,  Seance,  February  17, 1814,  fl/Ay  and  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  550. 
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again  obtain  the  terms  offered  at  Frankfort  until  jou  chap. 
have  driven  the  Allies  into  the  Rhine  ;  but  bj  making  a 
skilful  use  of  the  advantages  now  gained,  you  may  obtain  isic 
by  way  of  compromise,  if  England  is  satisfied,  something 
more  than  the  limits  of  1790,  though  never  what  is 
understood  by  the  phrase  ‘  natural  limits.^  It  would  be 
possible,  in  fact,  by  abandoning  Spain,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  to  obtain  Mayence,  Coblentz,  Cologne — 
in  a  word,  the  line  of  the  Rhine  without  that  of  the 
Scheldt.  Certes,  such  a  peace  would  be  well  wQj*th  the 
concluding— if  not  for  Napoleon,  at  least  for  France.  One 
victory  more  would  insure  such  terms ;  it  is  well  now  to 
take  them  into  consideration.  I  supplicate  your  Majesty, 
therefore,  not  to  show  yourself  as  unbending  as  heretofore,  ^ouSo  Na 
— to  recollect  that  your  recent  victories  do  not  entitle  you 
to  assume  the  high  ground  of  the  Frankfort  proposals,  isii ; 

Ti^hicrs  xvii 

although  by  proposing  a  moderate  counter-project  you  may  369. 
make  an  approximation  to  them.”  ^ 

Very  different  was  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  Na- 
poleon  received  this  communication.  I  consider  you  as  Napoleon’s 
ill  a  secluded  charter-house,  knowing  nothing  whatever  ofLnswer!"^ 
my  affairs,  and  entirely  guided  by  the  impostures  with 
which  you  are  surrounded.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  at  Troyes 
I  will  send  you  a  contre  projet,  which  you  will  have  to 
lay  before  the  congress.  I  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  received  that  note,  for  there  is  not  a  Frenchman 
whose  blood  it  will  not  cause  to  boil  with  indignation.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  myself  to  make  my  ultima¬ 
tum.  I  am  displeased  that  you  have  not  represented  in 
a  note,  that  to  render  France  as  strong  as  she  was  in 
1789  she  771^^5^  have  her  natural  limits,  as  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  division  of  Poland,  the  destruction  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  the  secularisation  of  the  clergy  in 
Germany — in  fine,  the  great  acquisitions  made  by  the 
English  in  India.  Tell  them  that  you  await  the  orders 
of  your  Government,  and  that  you  must  have  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  receive  them,  since  they  oblige  your  couriers 
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to  make  a  detour  of  seventj-two  hours,  and  that  three  are 
already  missing.  I  have,  iii  reprisal,  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  English  couriers.  I  am  so  moved  by  the  infamous 
proposals  which  you  have  sent  me,  that  I  consider  myself 
already  dishonoured  by  having  put  myself  in  a  situation 
where  they  could  venture  to  propose  them.  I  will  make 
you  acquainted  from  Troyes  or  Chatillon  with  my  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  I  feel  that  I  would  rather  lose  Paris  than  sub¬ 
mit  such  proposals  to  the  French  people.  You  always 
speak  of  the  Bourbons  ;  I  would  rather  see  the  Bourbons 
'  in  France  with  reasonable  terms,  than  subscribe  the  infam¬ 
ous  proposals  you  have  sent  to  me.”^* 

The  counter-proposals  transmitted  by  Napoleon  to  the 
conference  demanded  the  natural  limits  as  far  as  Dussel- 
dorf,  and  beyond  that  the  line  of  the  Meuse  ;  in  Italy,  an 
indemnity  for  Prince  Eugene,  and  a  fair  share  of  influence 
to  France  in  the  adjustment  of  European  affairs.  Along 
with  this  oflicial  communication,  however,  he  transmitted 
two  private  letters,  one  from  himself  to  his  father-in-law, 
the  Emperor  Francis,  and  one  from  Berthier  to  Prince 


*  The  following  important  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Caulain court,  recalling  the 
full  powers  formerly  sent  him  to  save  Paris,  was  written  at  Nangis  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  18th,  the  day  after  the  meeting  at  Chatillon,  and  on  its  road  on  the 
19th,  when  the  above  despatch  was  sent  ofl’: — “  I  gave  you  a  carte  blanche  only  to 
save  Paris  and  avoid  a  battle,  which  was  then  the  sole  hope  of  the  nation.  That 
battle  has  now  taken  place.  Providence  has  blessed  our  arms.  I  have  made 
30,000  or  40,000  prisoners,  taken  200  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  great  number  of 
generals,  all  without  a  serious  or  doubtful  encounter.  Yesterday  I  cut  up  the 
army  of  Prince  Schwartzeuberg,  and  I  hope  to  destroy  it  before  it  has  repassed 
the  frontiers.  Your  attitude  should  continue  the  same,  nevertheless ;  do  every¬ 
thing  to  procure  peace ;  but  my  intention  now  is  that  you  should  sign  nothing 
without  my  authority,  because  I  alone  know  my  position.  Generally  speaking,  I 
will  only  consent  to  an  honourable  peace,  such  as  on  the  basis  proposed  at 
Frankfort.  My  position  is  undeniably  better  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
They  could  then  set  me  at  defiance :  I  had  gained  no  advantage  over  them, 
and  they  were  on  the  verge  of  my  territories.  Now  I  have  gained  immense 
advantages  over  them — so  great,  indeed,  that  a  military  career  of  twenty  years, 
attended  with  no  small  celebrity,  can  exhibit  no  parallel  to  them.  Still  I  am 
willing  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  allow  the  enemy  to  retire  peaceably,  if  they 
will  conclude  peace  on  the  basis  of  Frankfort.”  At  the  end  of  this  letter, 
which  was  dictated  to  Baron  Fain,  these  words  were  added  in  the  handwriting 
of  Napoleon,  “  Ne  signez  rien,  ne  signez  rien." — Napoleon  to  Caulaincourt, 
February  18,  1814;  Fain,  297,  298;  Pieces  Just. 
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Scliwartzenberg.  In  the  former,  which  was  drawn  up  with  chap. 
infinite  care,  he  said,  “  Called  hy  Victory,  she  has  pro- 
nounced  her  decision.  My  armies  are  as  good  as  ever,  i8i4. 
and  will  soon  be  as  numerous.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  result  of  the  campaign,  if  it  shall  be  prolonged.  At 
this  moment  I  am  marching  on  Troyes ;  the  next  battle 
will  be  between  a  French  and  an  Austrian  army  ;  I  believe 
I  shall  be  victorious,  and  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  such 
a  result.  But  having  experienced  the  hazards  of  w^ar,  I 
am  willing  to  consider  that  matter  as  doubtful,  and  to 
reason  the  matter  upon  a  double  hypothesis.  If  I  am 
victorious,  the  Coalition  is  annihilated  ;  and  in  that  event 
I  shall  be  found  as  imperious  and  exacting  as  ever,  for  I 
shall  then  be  authorised  to  become  so  by  my  dangers  and 
my  triumphs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  defeated,  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  will  be  more  seriously  affected 
than  it  has  yet  been  ;  but  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  You  wdll 
speedily,  in  such  an  event,  find  yourself  more  galled  than 
you  have  hitherto  been  by  a  haughty  rival.  What  have 
you  in  reality  to  gain  by  such  a  battle,  as  in  the  one  case 
it  will  cause  you  to  lose  all  the  advantage  you  have  gained 
by  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  in  the  other  will  render  you 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  Russia  '?  France  is  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  you  immediately,  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  all  that  you  desire.  In  Italy,  for  example,  she 
will  immediately  repass  the  Alps.  Thus,  without  refer-  Jo^mperor 
ring  to  bonds  of  consanguinity,  which,  after  all,  are  not  to 
be  despised,  the  true  interest  of  Austria  is  to  conclude 
peace,  and  on  the  terms  wdiich  she  herself  has  offered  at  871,  zn. 
Frankfort.”^ 

This  very  specious,  and  in  many  respects  just  letter, 
w'as  received  by  Prince  Metternich,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Napoleon, 
the  same  time  sent  to  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  and,  as  a  victory  of 
proof  of  the  entire  fidelity  of  Austria  to  her  engagements, 
they  w^ere  both  immediately  sent  at  once  to  the  council 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns.  This  w^as  by  no  means  wdiat  the 
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CHAP.  French  Emperor  had  intended,  and  it  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

1814.  'ppig  more  important,  as  the  military  successes 

gained  by  him  during  the  last  few  days  had  gone  far  to 
loosen  them,  and,  in  fact,  brought  the  Coalition  to  hang 
Feb.  15.  together  only  by  a  thread.  The  very  day  after  the  battle 
of  Vauchamps,  instead  of  taking  any  repose  to  himself  or 
giving  it  to  his  wearied  troops,  he  moved  back  in  order 
to  fall  on  Schwartzenberg,  who,  like  Blucher,  had  been 
tempted,  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  supplies  for  the  im¬ 
mense  army  which  he  commanded,  to  scatter  his  columns 
in  a  way  to  the  last  degree  perilous  in  presence  of  such  a 
general  as  Napoleon,  lying  in  a  manner  on  his  flank,  and 
watching  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at  some  of  his 
detached  corps.  The  Young  and  Old  Guards,  Levaks 
division,  with  the  superb  cavalry  of  St  Germain,  just 
come  up  from  Spain,  arrived  by  a  forced  march  that  very 
night  at  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  while  he  himself  pushed 
on  to  Meaux,  where  he  joined  the  weakened  corps  of 
Macdonald,  which  had  received  some  reinforcements,  and 
Fob.  16.  was  about  12,000  strong.  He  moved  the  next  day  from 
Meaux  across  to  Guignes,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  close 
to  which  point  Victor  and  Oudinot  w^ere  in  position,  be¬ 
hind  the  small  stream  of  the  Yeres,  striving  to  arrest  the 
advanced-guard  of  Schwartzenberg’s  army.  By  concen¬ 
trating  all  his  troops  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  drawing 
every  disposable  sabre  and  bayonet  from  Paris  and  all  the 
adjacent  towns,  he  succeeded  in  collecting  60,000  men 
under  his  immediate  orders,  the  largest  body  he  had  ever 
had  in  hand  since  the  Allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine. 
With  this  force,  wdiich  comprised  the  entire  Guards, 
Young  and  Old,  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Victor,  and 
1  Fain,  102,  Oudinot,  the  whole  cavalry,  and  LevaFs  division,  he 
i.  310,  3T1 ;  set  out  early  next  day  to  attack  the  corps  of  Witt- 
377  ;Vhiers,  genstein  at  Nangis,^  supported  by  that  of  Wrede  at 
336*  Donnemavie,  the  two  most  advanced  of  Schwartzenberg’s 
army,  numbering  together  nearly  .50,000  men,  and  who 
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were  moving  on,  totally  unconscious  of  the  danger  which  chap. 
was  impending. 

The  Russian  advanced-guard,  under  Count  Pahlen,  con-  i«i4, 
sisting  of  3000  infantry  and  1500  horse,  which  lay  at 
Movmant,  on  the  road  from  Guignes  to  Nangis,  was  the 
first  to  he  assailed.  Finding  himself  completely  outnum¬ 
bered,  Pahlen  commenced  a  retreat,  which  was  at  first 
conducted  in  good  order,  in  square,  with  the  guns  at  the 
angles  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear.  But  ere  long  the 
attacks  of  the  incomparable  horse  just  come  up  frotn  Spain 
became  so  impetuous  that  the  cavalry  were  driven  off 
and  dispersed,  the  guns  taken,  and  the  infantry  left  ex¬ 
posed.  Charged  with  the  utmost  fury  on  three  sides  at 
once,  the  squares  were  at  length  broken,  and  one  regi¬ 
ment,  that  of  Revel,  totally  annihilated.  Wittgenstein 
himself,  who  had  hurried  to  the  front  when  the  firing 
began,  was  swept  away  by  the  torrent,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner.  In  this  disastrous  affair  the 
Allies  lost  3000  men,  of  whom  2100  were  made  pri¬ 
soners,  and  eleven  guns.  On  arriving  at  Nangis,  Napoleon 
divided  his  forces.  Oudinot  and  Kellermann  pursued 
AVittgenstein  by  Provins  towards  Nogent,  Macdonald 
pressed  back  AVrede’s  Bavarians  by  Donnemavie  on  Bray, 
and  Victor  was  ordered  to  march  with  all  expedition  by 
Villeneuve  upon  Montereau,  to  seize  the  bridge  over  the 
Seine  there.  In  the  course  of  this  movement  Victor  came 
upon  a  Bavarian  division  near  Valjoiian,  which  threw  itself 
into  square,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  its  retreat.  Afteri  Koch,  i. 
a  sharp  conflict  it  was  broken  and  driven  back,  with 
loss  of  2500  men,  of  whom  1500  were  made  prisoners. 

Nothing  but  the  neglect  of  General  LTIeritier  to  charge  4; 
the  fugitives,  when  first  thrown  into  disorder,  with  his  340, 341. 
horse,  preserved  the  division  from  total  ruin.^ 

The  advantage  already  gained  was  very  great,  but  it 
was  as  nothing  to  what  the  Emperor  had  designed.  His 
intention  was  to  have  pushed  Victor  on  to  the  bridge  of 
^Montereau,  forming  one  of  the  main  lines  of  retreat  for 
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the  x^llies  over  the  Seine,  and  bj  seizing  which  he  would 
have  intercepted  the  communications  of  all  the  troops 
who  had  passed  that  point  on  their  w^ay  down  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  then  fallen  in  succession  on  their 
columns  retiring  from  Fontainebleau  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  w’ould  have  placed  15,000  or  20,000  men  in 
his  powder.  But  such  was  the  fatigue  which  the  Marshal 
and  his  followers  had  undergone  during  the  long  marches 
of  the  preceding  days,  that  they  w^ere  unable  to  comply 
with  the  order  he  had  received  to  push  on  without  halt¬ 
ing  a  moment  to  Montereau  and  seize  the  bridge,  and 
were  compelled  to  halt  at  Salins,  some  miles  from  it, 
during  the  night.  Napoleon  was  highly  indignant  wdien 
he  heard  of  this  deviation  from  his  orders,  which  had  the 
effect  of  enabling  a  part  of  the  enemy’s  forces  to  get 
back  in  safety  during  the  niglit ;  and  at  three  in  the 
morning  he  sent  positive  orders  to  Victor  instantly  to 
rise,  and,  whatever  state  he  was  in,  pursue  his  march 
without  a  moment’s  delay  to  Montereau.  He  himself 
followed  in  the  same  direction  with  the  whole  Guards 
and  cuirassiers,  and  directed  Oudinot  on  Nogent  and 
Macdonald  on  Bray,  with  orders,  if  they  could  not  carry 
.the  bridges  at  those  points,  to  converge  also  on  Montereau. 
;On  arriving  at  Nangis  he  had  received  the  most  decisive 
proof  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of  his  successes  by  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Schwartzenberg  with  proposals 
for  AN  ARMISTICE.^ 

To  understand  how  this  great  change  came  about,  it 
must  be  premised  that  the  Allied  counsels  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Prince  Schw^artzenberg  were  far  from  being 
unanimous ;  nor  were  the  sovereigns  there  assembled  by 
any  means  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  concord  which  their 
plenipotentiaries  exhibited  at  Chatillon  to  Caulaincourt, 
who  said  they  acted  as  one  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
usual  passions  which  first  divide,  and  in  the  end  so  often 
dissolve,  confederacies,  were  in  full  activity,  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  most  alarming  results.  The  Confederacy,  already 
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sufficiently  divided  by  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  chap. 
the  throne  of  France,  which  was  thought  to  be  at  its 
disposal,  were  still  more  violently  distracted  by  the  yet 
stronger  passion  of  fear,  when  the  successes  of  Napoleon 
had  destroyed  half  of  Blucher’s  army,  and  threatened  ere 
long  to  do  the  same  to  that  of  Schwartzenberg.  The 
Austrian  generals  were  at  first  very  imperfectly  informed 
of  the  disasters  of  the  Army  of  Silesia ;  and  as  long  as 
they  were  confined  to  that  host  they  made  light  of  them, 
and  abated  nothing  of  their  haughty  bearing  at  Cl^atillon. 

But  when  the  tempest  fell  on  themselves,  and  every  hour 
was  bringing  in  advices  of  the  defeat  or  capture  of  de¬ 
tached  corps  of  the  Grand  Army,  scattered  over  a  space 
twenty  leagues  broad,  they  speedily  came  to  view  matters 
in  a  very  different  light.  Passing  at  once,  as  irresolute 
characters  generally  do,  from  the  extreme  of  confidence 
to  that  of  depression,  they  were  seized  with  consternation, 
and  suddenly  became  as  anxious  to  hasten  as  they  had 
previously  been  to  avert  a  pacification.'''  In  vain  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh  strenuously  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  bolder  course,  and  urged  the  immediate  con¬ 
centration  of  the  army  and  giving  battle,  rather  than  give 
Napoleon  the  immense  moral  advantage  of  boasting  that 
his  enemies,  recently  so  haughty,  w'ere  now  suing  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Their  representations  produced 
no  sort  of  effect.  The  proverb  held  good,  that  in  pre-  ^ 
sence  of  real  danger  a  counsel  of  war  never  fights.^  Thexvu.  342,^ 
obvious  danger  of  Schwartzenberg’s  detached  columns  ill’ 
being  cut  up  in  detail  as  those  of  Blucher’s  had  been, 


*  “  Everybody  seems  in  ill-humour,  not  exempt  from  anxiety.  General  Knese- 
beck’s  opinion  is,  that  there  will  be  a  great  battle  in  this  neighbourhood  : 
others  think  Buonaparte  is  not  strong  enough  to  risk  an  attack,  or  even  to 
oppose  the  junction  of  Blucher  with  this  army.  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
liow  your  hesoyne  goes  on,  and  whether  late  success  will  make  Buonaparte  rise 
in  his  pretensions.  I  don’t  think  this  retreat  ought  to  do  so  ;  because,  how¬ 
ever  discouraging  the  moral  effect  may  be  on  the  public  mind,  he,  viewing  it 
as  a  military  man,  cannot  but  feel  that  the  situation  of  the  Allies  is  very  much 
strengthened  by  it.” — Mr  George  Jackson  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Troyes, 
February  19,  1814,  midnight ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  282,  283. 
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overpowered  every  other  consideration,  and  it  was  de¬ 
termined  bj  a  great  majority  to  send  Schwartzenberg’s 
aide-de-camp,  Count  Parr,  to  Napoleon’s  headquarters  to 
solicit  an  armistice.* 

Count  Parr  arrived  with  the  letter  of  Prince  Schwart- 
zenberg  at  Napoleon’s  headquarters  at  Nangis  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th,  when  he  w^as  giving  his  orders  for 
a  grand  attack  on  Montereau  the  next  morning.  Con¬ 
cealing  his  joy  under  an  affectation  of  indifference,  he 
refused  to  admit  the  messenger  into  his  presence,  but 
received  the  Austrian  general’s  letter,  which  he  coolly 
put  in  his  pocket  after  reading,  and  sent  word  to  the 
envoy  that  he  would  answer  it  at  his  leisure.  Mean- 
wdiile,  instead  of  suspending,  he  set  out  the  next  morning 
for  Montereau,  and  continued  with  more  activity  than 
ever  his  orders  and  preparations  for  an  attack.  On 
arriving  on  the  northern  heights  overlooking  the  town,  as 
the  guns  of  the  Guard  came  up,  the  Emperor  took  his 
station  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  himself  directed  the 
pointing  and  elevation  of  those  next  to  him  ;  returning 
thus  in  the  close  of  his  career  to  his  old  occupation  of  a 
gunner,  in  which  he  had  commenced  it  at  the  siege  of 
Toulon  twenty-one  years  before!  So  irritated  was  he 
at  Marshal  Victor  for  not  having  advanced  to  seize 
the  bridge  the  night  before,  that  in  a  fit  of  passion  he 

*  “I  found  the  headquarters  on  the  move  at  Troyes  [on  the  19  th],  and  thought 
it  best  to  keep  near  them  till  we  saw  daylight.  Two  propositions  of  armistice, 
proceeding  from  us,  which  I  cannot  too  much  condem  n,  and  a  retreat,  perhaps  not 
unwise  if  boldly  and  candidly  avowed,  have  materially  injured  our  authority, 
and  produced  nothing  but  two  very  haughty  and  insulting  letters  from  Buona¬ 
parte  and  Berthier  to  the  Emperor  Francis  and  his  General.  We  are  now  fall¬ 
ing  back  towards  Langres,  not,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  much  pushed  by  the  enemy. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  the  possibility  of  his  advancing  boldly,  leaving  Blucher,  now 
with  80,000  men,  on  his  left  flank,  which  army  will  in  a  few  days  be  equal  to 
Buonaparte’s  own.  If  he  turns  on  Blucher,  we  shall  turn  on  him.  The  poli¬ 
tical  question  has  hem  miserably  prejudiced  by  opposite  extremes  of  management ; 
at  one  time  too  proud  to  listen  to  anything,  at  another  so  impatient  to  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  presence  of  our  enemy  as  to  make  our  prolongation  at  Chatillon 
almost  ludicrous.  I  hope  we  have  yet  more  of  equanimity  in  our  counsels  than 
a  bystander  would  predicate.  I  shall  not  leave  the  headquarters  at  present.'’ — 
Lord  Castlereagii  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Chaumont,  February  25, 1814  ;  Castle- 
reagh  Correspondence,  ix.  289-291. 
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deprived  him  of  the  command  of  his  corps,  which  he  chap. 
bestowed  on  General  Gerard,  though,  when  the  first  trans- 
ports  were  over,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  two  divi- 
sions  of  the  Young  Guard,  so  as  to  have  his  old  companion- 
in-arms  near  his  person.  The  descent  from  where  Napo¬ 
leon  was  to  the  bridge,  the  grand  object  of  contention 
between  the  two  parties,  was  strongly  occupied  by  the 
Wurtembergers,  who  lined  all  the  walls  and  enclosures 
by  which  the  sunny  slopes  were  intersected.  Led  by 
General  Chataux,  the  French  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
this  strong  position,  striving  to  drive  the  enemy  down 
the  slope,  and  to  cross  the  bridge  with  them.  But  if  the 
onset  was  fierce,  the  resistance  was  not  less  determined, 
under  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemberg,  who  evinced  on 
that  trying  occasion  the  courage  of  a  grenadier  united  to 
the  coolness  of  a  general.  He  long  kept  the  enemy  at 
bay,  and  replied  with  fatal  effect  from  his  guns  to  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  Guard  ;  but  at 
length,  seeing  his  flank  about  to  be  turned  by  the  advance 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard  under  Pajol,  he  was  forced  to 
retire  towards  the  bridge.  His  retreat  was  that  of  the 
lion,  however ;  but  he  was  so  closely  followed  by  the 
victorious  French  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner  by  them  when  crossing  the  bridge,  which  fell, 
with  the  whole  town,  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  In 
this  well-fought  action  the  French  lost  3000  of  their  best 


troops,  who  were  struck  down  in  the  fight ;  but  the  Allies 
lost  an  equal  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  as 
many  prisoners,  and  six  guns  and  four  standards.  Napo¬ 
leon  testified  the  greatest  joy  at  this  glorious  success, 
which  promised  the  most  important  results.  ‘‘  Courage,’'  349- 
said  he  to  his  friends,  when  standing  among  the  guns 
posed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  ;  “the  ball  is  not  yet  cast  ’^vhich 
is  to  kill  me.”  “  My  heart  is  relieved,”  said  he,  as  he  ^24  Voi- 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  surrounded  by  his  iv.  127.  ’ 
Guards  ;  “I  have  saved  the  capital  of  my  empire.”^ 

Such  was  the  Emperor’s  exultation  at  these  important 
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triumplis,  that  he  openly  boasted  that  “  he  was  nearer 
Munich  than  the  Allies  were  to  Paris.^’  This  day  he 
wrote  two  letters  which  had  a  material  influence  on  his 
future  destiny.  The  first  of  these  was  the  letter  already 
quoted,  addressed  to  Caulaincourt,  in  which  he  recalled 
the  full  powers  previously  given  as  to  signing  at  Chatillon 
any  terms  which  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  Paris 
being  taken.^  The  second  was  a  letter,  hardly  less  im¬ 
portant,  to  Eugene  Beauharnais,  recalling  in  like  manner 
a  conditional  order  to  evacuate  Italy  and  fall  back  on 
Lyons  as  soon  as  Murat  declared  himself,  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Viceroy  in  the  middle  of  January,  but  which, 
owing  to  Murat  having  not  openly  done  so,  Eugene  had  not 
yet  acted  on.  He  now  recalled  that  order,  and  enjoined 
Eugene  to  defend  Italy  to  the  last  extremity.^  These  let- 

*  On  the  18th  February,  directly  after  the  battle  of  Montereau,  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Eugene  : — “  J’ai  re^u  votre  lettre  du  9  Fevrier.  J’ai  vu  avec  plaisir 
les  avantages  que  vous  avez  obtenus ;  s’ils  avaient  ^te  un  peu  plus  decisifs  et 
que  I'ennemi  y  fut  compromis,  nous  aurions  pu  garder  I’ltalie.  Tascher  vous 
fera  connaitre  I’^tat  des  choses  ici.  J’ai  detruit  I’Armee  de  SiMsie,  composde 
des  Russes  et  des  Prussiens ;  j’ai  commence  bier  abattre  Schwartzenberg ;  j’ai 
dans  quatre  jours  fait  30,000  a  40,000  prisonniers,  puis  une  vingtieme  des 
geu^raux,  500  h  600  ofiBciers,  150  h  200  pieces  de  canon,  etune  immense  quan¬ 
tile  des  bagages  ;  et  je  n’ai  perdu  presq’  personne.  La  cavalerie  ennemie  est 
a  bas,  les  chevaux  sont  morts  de  fatigue  :  ils  sent  beaucoup  diminues,  d’ailleiu’s 
ils  se  sont  trop  etendus.  II  est  done  possible,  si  la  fortune  continue  b,  nous 
sourire,  que  I’ennemi  soit  pousse  en  grande  d^sordre  hors  de  notres  fronti^res, 
et  que  nous  poussions  alors  conserver  Vltalie.  Dans  cette  supposition  le  Roi  de 
Naples  changerait  probablement  son  parti.” — Napoleon  au  Vice-Roi  d’Italie, 
Montereau,  18  Fevrier  1814. 

On  the  19th  February  Napoleon  said  to  the  aide-de-camp,  Tascher,  who  was 
to  carry  his  orders  to  Prince  Eugene  : — “  Tascher,  tu  vas  partir  de  suite  pour 
I’ltalie.  Tu  ne  t’arreterais  pas  5.  Paris  que  quelques  heures  pour  y  voir  ta 
femme.  Tu  diras  b  Eugene  que  j’ai  6t6  vainqueur  a  Champaubert  et  Montmi- 
rail  des  meilleures  troupes  de  la  Coalition  ;  que  Schwartzenberg  m’a  demande 
cette  nuit  par  un  de  ces  aides-de-camp  uu  armistice,  mais  que  je  ne  sins  pas 
dupd,  car  e’est  pour  me  leurrer  et  gagner  du  temps.  Tu  lui  diras  aussi  que  si 
les  ordres  que  j’ai  donnd  des  hier  au  Marechal  Victor  de  se  porter  sur  Melun 
et  Montereau  il  en  serait  result^  la  perte  des  corps  Bavarois  et  des  Wirtem- 
bergeois  pris  au  ddpourvu  par  ce  mouvement  ;  et  qu’alors  n’ayant  devant  lui 
que  les  Autrichiens,  qui  son  t  des  mauvais  soldats  et  des  canaille,  il  les  aurait  mend 
b  corps  de  fouet  ddportd;  mais  que  rien  de  ce  qui  avait  etd  ordonnd  n’ayant  dte 
fait,  il  fallait  recourir  b  des  nouvelles  chances.  Tu  diras  a  Eugene  que  je  lui 
donne  Vordre  de  garder  Vltalie  le  qdus  longtemps  quil  pourra  de  s’y  ddfeudre; 
qu’il  ne  s’occupe  pas  de  I’armee  Napolitaine,  composee  de  mauvais  soldats,  et  du 
Roi  de  Naples  qui  est  un  fou,  un  ingrat.  En  cas  qu’il  soit  obligd  de  edder  de 
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ters,  given  below,  from  Prince  Eugene’s  Memoirs,  are  very  chap. 
important,  both  as  indicating  how  set  Napoleon  was  on  the 
retention  of  his  external  conquests,  and  how  readily  he  re-  isu. 
verted  to  them  with  the  first  gleam  of  returning  success, 
and  as  affording  decisive  evidence  that  the  charges  brought 


against  that  noble  character  by  Marshal  Marmont  and 
others,  of  having  ruined  the  Emperor  by  disobeying  his 
orders  to  recross  the  Alps  and  concentrate  with  him  for 
the  last  struggle,  were  unfounded.  The  next  day  Napo¬ 
leon  received  from  Caulaincourt  the  Allied  ultimatum 
offered  at  Chatillon  on  the  1 7th.  He  instantly,  as  before 
mentioned,  wrote  back  in  terms  of  the  strongest  indigna¬ 
tion  rejecting  it,  but  directing  Caulaincourt  to  gain  time, 
continue  the  negotiation,  and  contend  for  the  line  of  the 
Rhine  down  to  Dusseldorf,  and  thence  that  of  the  Meuse 
to  the  sea.  The  same  day  he  sent  back  Schwartzenberg’s 
aide-de-camp,  Count  Parr,  with  the  letters  above  given 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prince  Marshal.^ 
Setting  out  on  the  21st  from  Montereau,  he  arrived,  as 
will  be  hereafter  explained,  before  Troyes  on  the  23d. 
Tie  was  met  on  the  march  by  Prince  Wenceslas  de  Lich¬ 
tenstein,  the  bearer  from  Schwartzenberg  of  a  renewed 
proposal  for  an  armistice  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  sove¬ 
reigns.  After  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  re¬ 
ported  countenance  given  to  the  Bourbons  by  the  Allies, 
and  receiving  the  strongest  assurances  from  Prince  Lich¬ 
tenstein  of  Austria’s  having  no  participation  therein,  he 
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terrain,  de  ne  laisser  dans  les  places  fortes  qu’il  sera  forcd  d’abandonner  que  juste 
les  soldats  Italiens  necessaire  pour  eii  faire  le  service  ;  de  ne  perclre  de  terrain 
que  pied  d  pied  en  se  defendant;  et  qu’enfin  s’il  etait  serre,  de  trop  pres,  de  rdunir 
tous  ces  nioyens,  de  se  rdtirer  sous  les  murs  de  Milan  d’y  livrer  bataille.  Que 
s’il  est  vaineu  d’opdrer  sa  retraite  sur  les  Alpes  comme  il  pourra  ;  ne  ceder  la 
terrain  qiCd  la  dernier  extrimite.  Dis  ^  Eugene  que  je  suis  content  de  lui ; 
qu’il  temoigne  naa  satisfaction  h,  I’armde  d’ltalie ;  et  que  sur  toute  la  ligue  il 
fasse  tirer  cent  coups  de  canon  en  rejouissance  des  victoix’es  de  Champaubert 
et  Montmirail.  A  Turin  tu  diras  au  Prince  Borghese  de  contremander  V evacua¬ 
tion  de  la  Toscane  s’il  en  est  encore  temps,  mais  dans  le  cas  contraire  d’arreter 
les  troupes  dans  leur  mouvement,  et  de^ddfondre  les  diffdrents  positions  en 
avant  de  la  ville  de  Gene,  de  mettre  cette  ville  dans  uu  dtat  imposant  de  dd- 
fense,  et  de  donner  connaissance  de  ses  dispositions  au  Vice-Roi.” — Menioires 
da  Prince  Eugene,  vi.  100-110. 
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CHAP,  deferred  his  answer  till  the  next  daj.  In  virtue  of  a 
verbal  convention,  he  entered  Troyes  that  night  without 
1814.  resistance,  and  the  next  morning  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Allied  posts,  as  agreed  on.  The  unbounded  feeling  of 
confidence  with  which  the  Emperor  was  inspired  by  this 
brilliant  succession  of  victories,  was  clearly  evinced  by 
the  instructions  which  he  gave  to  M.  de  Flahault,  the 
envoy  whom  he  sent  to  meet  those  of  the  Allies  — 
M.  Schouvaloff  on  the  part  of  Russia,  De  Rauch  on  that 
of  Prussia,  and  Langenau  on  that  of  Austria — at  Lusigny, 
to  arrange  the  terms  on  which  an  armistice  was  to  be 
concluded.  It  was  obviously  for  the  interest  of  France 
to  continue  hostilities,  and  take  advantage  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous  succession  of  victories  which  had  recently  signalised 
their  arms.  Napoleon  was  desirous,  however,  of  keeping 
up  the  shadow  of  a  negotiation,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  profit  immediately  by  any  successes  that  might  be 
gained.  He  sent  M.  de  Flahault,  therefore,  to  the  place 
of  conference,  but  with  instructions  which  he  was  well 
aware  would  prevent  the  negotiation  coming  to  any  pacific 
result.  They  were,  “  to  decline  any  proposal  for  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  during  the  parleying ;  to  insist  on 
the  offers  of  Frankfort  being  made  the  basis  of  any  armi¬ 
stice  ;  and  to  treat  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  armies,  in  the  event  of  this  basis  being  acceded  to, 
in  such  a  way  as  should  leave  France  in  possession  of 
Mayence  and  Antiver'p”  These  terms  were  proposed 
by  Flahault  to  the  Allied  commissioners  at  Lusigny  on  the 
Feb.  24.  day  after  Napoleon  entered  Troyes.  The  Allied  commis¬ 
sioners,  whose  instructions  were  to  conclude  no  armistice 
on  the  Frankfort  basis,  but  only  on  condition  of  France 
re-entering  her  ancient  limits,  refused  these  terms,  upon 
which  M.  de  Flahault,  after  a  reference  to  Napoleon, 
altered  his  proposals.  He  now  made  no  mention  of  the 
Frankfort  basis,  but  offered  a  suspension  of  arms  upon 
conditions  that  left  the  French  in  possession  of  Antwerp 
in  the  Low  Countries,  Mayence  on  the  Rhine,  and  Cham- 
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berj  in  Savoy.  The  meaning  of  this  was  sufficiently  clear,  chap. 
and  ominous  of  the  fate  of  the  conferences  which  were 
still  going  on  at  Chatillon.  By  the  possession  of  Cham-  i8i4. 
bery,  and  consequently  of  the  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  he 
secured  an  entrance  into  Italy,  and  the  communication 
with  Eugene’s  forces  in  Lombardy.  By  the  possession  of 
Mayen ce  he  held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  Germany,  and 
could  at  any  time  renew  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  that 
country ;  while  by  means  of  Antwerp  he  retained  the  ^ 
command  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  could  at  a  moment’s  xvii.  402- 

_  •  '1*1  1*11  '  1.  c  *  405 ,  Fain, 

warning  revive  ms  long-cherished  projects  ot  aggression  122,123. 
from  that  stronghold  against  this  country.^ 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Allies  would  agree 
to  a  line  of  demarcation  pointing  so  clearly  as  this  did  to  Counter¬ 
future  and  indefinite  projects  of  external  conquest.  Itth^Aiiies, 

_  I'l*  I'j^i  1  •  1  'ji  which  Na- 

was  accordingly  immediately  and  unanimously  rejected  poieonre- 
by  them,  and  a  counter-project  proposed,  founded  very-*®^^®' 
much  on  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis.  The  line  they 
proposed  was  to  advance  in  the  Low  Countries  as  far  as 
Lille,  which,  of  course,  left  Antwerp  in  its  present  block¬ 
aded  state  ;  it  consented  to  recede  a  little  in  Champagne 
and  Burgundy ;  was  to  leave  Chaumont  and  Langres  open 
for  discussion ;  but  they  absolutely  insisted  on  retaining 
Chambery  in  Savoy.  Thus  the  Allies,  in  their  line, 
evinced  as  clearly  as  Napoleon  on  what  object  they  were 
set,  and  left  no  solution  of  the  matters  in  dispute  possible 
but  by  the  sword.  Napoleon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rejected  the  Allied  line;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  after  this,  as  the  views  of  both  parties  were  clearly 
declared  and  utterly  irreconcilable,  the  negotiations,  both 
at  Lusigny  and  Chatillon,  would  have  been  broken  up. 

They  were  continued,  however,  though  both  well  knew 
they  could  come  to  nothing,  because  it  was  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  both  parties  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a 
negotiation,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  immediate  advan- ^  Thiers, 
tage  of  any  military  success  either  might  gain,  and  which  407.’ 
both  were  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate.^ 
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CHAP.  Altliougli  Napoleon’s  confidence  in  liis  star  was  entirely 
restored  by  the  recent  victories  which  he  had  gained, 
1814.  and  he  repeatedly  said  to  those  around  him  ‘‘that  he 
Cauifil’-  nearer  Munich  than  the  Allies  were  to  Paris,”  the 

was  voiy  different  with  Caulaincourt,  whose  mind 
nest  advice  ^yas  of  a  less  sanguiiie  temperament  than  that  of  his 

to  Napoleon.  .  ,  ^  ^  i 

imperial  master,  and  who,  in  contact  at  Chatillon  with 
the  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  who  seemed  to  be  so  united, 
was  in  better  condition  than  his  sovereign  to  judge  of 
the  force  which  would  be  brought  against  him,  and 
the  real  influences  of  any  partial  successes  upon  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.*  He  was  altogether  de¬ 
sperate  at  not  receiving  again  full  powers  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
entreating  him  to  prevent  the  negotiations  being  broken 
ofif,  and  pointing  out  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  if  hostilities  w^ere  not  suspended.f 

*  “  After  dinner,  on  22d  February,  Caulaincourt  began  by  observing  to  me 
that  the  Emperor  had  transferred  his  headquarters  to  Bar-sur-Aube.  I  told  him 
that  I  had  heard  the  report.  He  went  on  to  enlarge  on  the  successes  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  He  may  have  exaggerated  the  amount,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  sufidciently 
accurate.  He  said  that  if  Napoleon  had  lost  military  reputation,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  had  now  regained  it ;  that  everything  had  been  done  by 
his  personal  interference,  and  in  consequence  of  his  individual  exertions.  He 
said  that  for  his  own  (Caulaincourt’s)  part,  he  thought  it  onade  no  difference  in 
the  state  of  the  war,  but  that,  by  saving  the  amour  propre  of  Buonaparte,  it 
gave  him  a  good  opportunity  of  concluding  peace  with  some  degree  of  credit. 

.  .  .  He  continued  to  say,  that  though  he  was  ready  to  make  the  same 

sacrifices  for  peace  as  when  he  first  came  to  Chatillon,  we  had  done  everything 
in  our  power  by  the  form  of  the  ptrojet  to  make  it  difficult.  He  said  that  he 
must  be  supposed  to  know  his  own  master,  and  that  he  was  satisfied,  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  see  you  for  an  hour,  he  might  have  so  changed  the  form  with¬ 
out  altering  the  substance  as  to  make  it  palatable  to  Buonaparte,  instead  of 
being  revolting.” — Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Chatillon,  February 
23,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  287,  288. 

+  “  The  question  about  to  be  decided  is  so  important,  it  may  have  at  the 
moment  consequences  so  fatal,  that  I  regard  it  as  a  paramount  duty  to  recur 
again,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  your  Majesty’s  displeasure,  to  what  I  have 
already  so  frequently  insisted  on.  There  is  no  weakness,  Sire,  in  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  see  the  dangers  which  menace  France  and  the  throne  of  your  Majesty, 
and  I  conjure  you  to  prevent  them.  We  must  make  sacrifices,  and  we  must 
do  so  immediately  :  if  we  do  not  take  care,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  will 
escape  us,  as  at  Prague  :  the  circumstances  of  this  moment  have  a  clearer  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  which  then  occurred  than  your  Majesty  may  be  aware.  At 
Prague,  peace  was  not  concluded,  and  Austria  declared  against  us  because  we 
would  not  believe  that  the  time  fixed  for  the  closing  of  the  Congress  would  be 
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Tlie  great  difficulty  Avith  wliicli  Caulaincourt  had  to  chap. 
contend  was  the  impossibility  of  extracting  a  definite 
answer  or  specific  instructions  from  Napoleon,  who  was  i8i4. 
determined  to  keep  everything  open  in  diplomacy,  and 
make  his  terms  or  answers  entirely  dependent  on  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  field.  Sucli  was  the  agony  which  that  able 
plenipotentiary  underwent  on  tliis  account,  tliat  he  has^^^^^  277. 
himself  told  us  tlie  only  surprising  thing  is  that  it  did  Fain,  302 ;  ’ 
not  make  him  go  mad,  and  that  the  Emperors  power iset  Hard.’ 
of  evading  the  most  precise  demand  for  instructions  was  257.^^^' 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his  mind.^ 

But  the  truth  is,  that  on  this  occasion  Napoleon  was, 

unknown  to  himself,  nearer  the  truth  than  his  diplomatist ;  Extreme 

1  •  •  •  • 

and  his  words  were  literally  true,  that  he  was  nearer  Munich  [iJeAme’d 
than  they  w^ere  to  Paris.  This  arose  neither  from  his 
military  strength,  nor  their  military  weakness,  but  solely 
from  their  divisions.  The  Austrian  statesmen,  who  all 
along  had  been  reluctant  to  push  matters  to  extremities 
with  the  son-in-law  of  their  Emperor,  and  Avho  in  secret 
Avere  not  a  little  jealous  and  apprehensive  of  the  rising 
power  and  grandeur  of  Russia,  Avere  seized  with  the 


rigorously  enforced.  Here  the  negotiations  are  on  the  point  of  being  broken 
off  because  we  cannot  believe  that  a  question  of  such  immense  importance 
may  depend  on  the  answer  we  may  make  before  a  certain  day.  The  more  I 
consider  what  has  passed,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  do  not  go  into 
the  contre  projets  demanded,  but  insist  upon  modifications  on  the  basis  of 
Frankfort,  all  is  closed.  I  venture  to  say  this  because  I  feel  that  neither  the 
glory  of  your  Majesty  nor  the  power  of  France  depends  on  the  possession  of 
Antwerp,  or  on  any  other  of  our  new  frontiers.” — Caulaincourt  to  Napoleon, 
March  6,  1814  ;  Fain,  301,  302  ;  Pieces  Just. 

*  “  Pendant  ces  negociations  (h  Chatillon)  je  ne  con^ois  pas  comment  je  ne 
suis  pas  deveuu  fou.  Le  temps  des  illusions  dtait  pass^.  L’actualit^  etait 
devorante  ;  et  k  mes  lettres  je  ne  recevais  que  des  reponses  evasives,  alors 
qu’il  eht  fallut  trailer  a  tout  prix.  L’avenir  nous  restait :  k  present  il  ne  nous 
reste  qu’un  tombeau.  Mes  lettres  n’etaient  qu’une  pale  copie  de  ce  que  je 
disais  a  I’Empereur  dans  nos  entretiens  particuliers.  J’insistais  pour  qu’il  me 
donnkt  son  ultimatum  sincere,  afin  que  je  fusse  en  mdsure  de  terminer  invari- 
ablement  avec  les  pldnipotentiaires  Allids,  qui  avaient  re?u  certainement  des 
instructions  positives.  II  me  faut  etre  vrai,  car  ceci  est  devenu  de  I’histoire  : 
VEmpereur  ne  repondait  jamais  caWjoriquement  d  cette  demande.  II  dludait, 
avec  line  merveilleuse  adresse,  de  livrer  le  secret  de  sa  pensde  intime  ;  cette 
maniere  e-st  un  des  traits  saillants  de  son  genre  d’ esprit.” — Souvenirs  de  Cau¬ 
laincourt,  i.  302,  329,  330. 
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CHAP,  utmost  apprehension  at  the  recent  disasters,  especially 
those  which  had  befallen  the  Grand  Army,  and  loudly 
counselled  a  retreat,  and  immediate  acceptance  of  the 
French  terms,  as  the  only  way  of  extricating  their  army 
out  of  its  present  perilous  situation.  Fame  and  rumour 
had,  as  usual  with  the  turn  of  fortune,  immensely  aug¬ 
mented  the  enemy^s  resources  :  they  were  ignorant  that 
he  had  fought  all  his  battles  with  the  same  troops  ;  they 
believed  that,  instead  of  60,000,  he  had  120,000  men 
under  his  orders,  ready  to  deal  out  destruction  alternately 
to  the  Army  of  Silesia  and  the  Grand  Army,  which,  in 
fact,  by  fatigue,  sickness,  detachments,  and  the  sword,  had 
lost  a  third  of  its  strength  since  it  entered  France.  The 
old  prestige  of  Napoleon,  which  had  been  all  but  lost  by 
the  disasters  of  the  Russian  and  German  campaigns,  re¬ 
turned  in  full  force  ;  he  was  on  the  way  to  become  invin¬ 
cible,  because  he  was  thought  to  be  so.  Prince  Metternich, 
nearly  alone  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  combated  these  de¬ 
sponding  views,  and  earnestly  joined  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  urging  the  necessity  of 
close  union  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
latter  was  so  impressed  with  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
crisis,  that  he  wrote  and  laid  before  the  Allied  sovereigns 
an  able  memoir  on  the  state  of  affairs,  which  deserves  to 

Lond.  281, 

282.  be  studied  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contemporary 
monuments  of  the  age.^  * 

*  “  Victory  having  brought  us  to  Frankfort,  the  Allies  offered  to  France 
conditions  of  peace  which  were  then  considered  proportionate  to  the  successes 
which  had  been  gained :  at  that  period  these  advantages  might  have  been 
called  the  object  of  the  war.  I  strongly  opposed  the  proposal  to  negotiate  then, 
not  because  I  did  not  desire  peace,  but  because  I  thought  that  time  would 
offer  us  more  favourable  opportunities,  when  we  had  proved  to  the  enemy  our 
superiority  over  him.  All  are  now  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my  argument,  for 
to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  incalculable  difference  between  the  terms  offered 
at  Frankfort  and  Chatillon ;  that  is,  the  restoration  by  France  of  territories, 
without  which  Germany  and  Italy  would  be  lost  on  the  first  offensive  movement. 

“  The  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  political  power  does  not  constitute  the 
grand  aim  of  the  efforts  which  it  remains  for  us  to  make ;  but  it  may  become 
so,  if  the  fortune  of  war,  the  example  of  Paris,  and  the  evident  inclination  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  France,  shall  give  the  Allies  the  opportunity 
of  proclaiming  it,  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  the  Allies  on  the  greater  or 
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But  bj  a  singular  coincidence,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Alliance  were  in  such  peril  from  the 
divergence  of  the  views  of  the  great  powers  as  to  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  war,  and  when  nothing  but  a  cordial 
understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  could 
be  relied  on  to  keep  it  together,  a  separate  coolness  from 
other  causes  had  got  between  these  powers,  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  prevent  it.  The  first  of  these  arose  from  a 
pecuniary  demand  advanced  by  Russia  at  this  time,  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  inclined  to  admit.  England, 
as  the  grand  paymaster,  experienced  now  the  usuM  fate 
of  those  who  have  been  over-liberal  in  their  advances  ; 
her  resources  were  thought  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  that 
she  was  the  fit  object  of  spoliation  to  every  applicant. 
Among  the  rest,  the  British  Government  were  at  this 
critical  time  anxiously  pressed  to  undertake  a  joint  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  Russia  of  a  debt  of  80,000,000  florins 
(£6,400,000),  which  the  latter  power  ow^ed  to  Holland. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Russians  it  w^as  quite  under- 

less  degree  of  importance  attached  by  them  to  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon, 
if  that  measure  can  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  wisdom.  On  the  contrary, 
I  should  consider  that  event  as  the  completion  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe — 
as  the  brightest  example  of  justice  and  morality  it  is  possible  to  afford  to  the 
world,  and  as  the  happiest  event  for  France  herself,  whose  internal  condition 
must  always  have  an  influence  on  the  tranquillity  of  her  neighbours.  Nobody 
is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  in  war  ;  yet  I  do 
not  reckon  a  partial  failure,  or  even  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as  a  misfortune  which 
should  in  one  day  deprive  us  of  the  fruit  of  our  victories.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  skill  of  our  generals,  the  valour  of  our  troops,  our  superiority  in  cavalry, 
the  reinforcements  which  are  following  us,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
will  never  suffer  us  to  fall  so  low  as  some  seem  to  apprehend.  I  am  by  no 
means  averse  to  continuing  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon,  or  giving  to  Caulain- 
court  the  explanation  he  desires  regarding  the  future  destiny  of  Europe,  pro¬ 
vided  France  returns  to  her  old  frontiers.  As  to  the  armistice  which  is  re¬ 
quested  in  the  letter  to  Prince  Metternich,  I  conceive  this  proceeding  of  the 
French  plenipotentiary  to  be  contrary  to  the  existing  usages  of  negotiation, 
and  the  proposal  to  be  advantageous  only  to  the  enemy.  1  am  as  much  con¬ 
vinced  as  ever  that  all  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  a  successful  issue,  if  the 
Allies  keep  to  the  views  and  obligations  by  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
guided  with  reference  to  the  grand  object,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armies. 
With  a  good  understanding  among  ourselves,  their  success  will  be  complete, 
and  checks  will  easily  be  borne.  I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
us  to  stop  short ;  and  I  trust  that,  as  in  former  conjunctures,  new  events  will 
show  us  when  that  time  has  arrived.” — Memoir  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  hy  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  Feb.  15, 1814 ;  Danilefsky,  Guerre  de  1814,  pp.  88  89. 
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stood  that  ‘‘guaranteeing”  this  debt  was,  in  other  words, 
becoming  bound  to  pay  it ;  and  to  this  the  British  Cabinet, 
adverting  to  the  enormous  advances  already  made  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  war,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  agree. 
It  required  no  small  address,  however,  to  elude  this  de¬ 
mand,  which  had  been  made  by  Russia  from  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  was  now  brought  forward  by  the  Czar  as  a 
condition  of  his  acquiescing  in  the  arrangements  proposed 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  pacification, 
on  matters  in  which  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  were 
more  immediately  concerned.  Count  Razumolfsky,  the 
Russian  minister  and  plenipotentiary,  with  reason  relying 
on  the  vast  sacrifices  made  by  Russia  during  the  war,  and 
the  commanding  position  she  now  occupied  in  it,  pressed 
this  point  upon  Lord  Castlereagh  with  some  indications 
of  temper  at  its  having  been  so  long  refused.  The  latter 
adjourned  the  difficulty  by  saying  he  must  refer  it  to  his 
Government,  without  giving  the  Russian  minister  any 
reason  to  conclude  it  would  be  conceded,  and  this  was  done 
with  so  much  grace  and  courtesy,  that,  like  Marlborough, 
he  gained  more  by  the  refusal  than  any  other  man  would 
have  done  by  the  concession  of  the  object  sought.* 

The  other  subject  of  difibrence  between  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  much  more  serious, 
for  it  went  to  the  main  object  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that  the  Emperor  was  by  no  means  averse 
to  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  passionately  de- 

*  “  Hardenberg  agrees  to  sign  my  circular  note  to  the  Allied  sovereigns ; 
Austria  is  quite  unqualified  in  her  stipulation;  Prussia  not  less  so  in  substance  ; 
the  accompanying  note  from  Count  Nesselrode  will  explain  a  little  of  the  temper 
of  Russia.  I  have  seen  Count  Razumofifsky  ;  the  object  is  to  get  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  to  take  upon  them  jointly  a  debt  of  80,000,000  florins  which 
Russia  owes  in  Holland.  This  demand  was  pressed  upon  us  early  in  the  war, 
and  refused.  I  gave  the  Russian  minister  no  sort  of  encouragement,  and  have 
no  notion  that  our  Parliament  would  listen  to  such  an  arrangement.  And  why 
pay  Russia  rather  than  Austria  and  Prussia  ?  It  comes  as  a  condition  with  the 
worse  grace,  after  our  recent  gratuitous  concession  to  Denmark,  to  fulfil  a 
Russian  engagement,  I  regret,  however,  that  any  ostensible  step  should  have 
been  taken  to  prejudice  the  question  of  ultimate  possession.” — Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  ^0  Lord  Clancarty,  Chatillon,  February  20,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor¬ 
respondence,  ix.  284. 
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sirous  of  entering  Paris  as  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  his  chap. 
Guards  ;  and  in  this  desire,  if  peace  could  not  otherwise 
be  won,  all  the  Allies  concurred.  But  they  were  by  no 
means  equally  unanimous  as  to  what  was  to  folloiv  this  imprudent 
conquest,  and  what  dynasty  was  to  succeed  that  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor.  Austria  looked  naturally  to 
regency  of  which  Marie  -  Louise  w^as  to  be  the  head,  the  Russian 
and  which  might  preserve  the  throne  for  the  grandson  of  in  favour  of 
the  Emperor  Francis.  Alexander  was  still  possessed  with 
his  strange  idea  of  putting  Bernadotte  on  the  throne  *of 
France  ;  and  he  persisted  in  this  design  even  after,  by  his 
imprudent  revelation  of  it  at  Abo  to  the  Crown  Prince,  he 
had  caused  him  to  be  so  backward  in  the  war  as  had  more 
than  once  brought  the  fortunes  of  the  Coalition  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  Perfectly  aware  of  the  division  which  this 
question,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  avoided,  would  cause. 

Lord  Castlereagh’s  main  endeavour  had  been  to  adjourn 
it  in  the  mean  time,  and  prevent  it  from  interfering  with 
the  main  object  of  the  war — that  of  reducing  and  coercing 
the  military  power  of  France,  into  whose  hands  soever  it 
should  ultimately  fall.  It  required  great  prudence  and 
address  to  prevent  the  division  on  this  subject  splitting 
asunder  the  Alliance,  for  each  of  the  great  powers  was 
naturally  desirous  of  putting  a  protege  of  their  own  on  the 
throne  of  Napoleon.  Judge,  then,  of  the  consternation  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  when  he  discovered,  from  a  confidential 
communication  from  the  Russian  minister,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  had  a  secret  interview  with  Prince  Lieven, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  at  which  his  Royal  i  Lord  Cas- 
Ilighness  had  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  terms,  at  LOTTuier- 
the  very  time  when  the  Congress  was  sitting  at  Chatillon,  ^ha- 
on  the  impossibilty  of  making  any  peace  which  could  be  i«,  isu ; 
durable  with  Napoleon,  and  the  expediency  of  putting  ix.  266. 
the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France  !  ^  ^ 


*  “  Le  Prince  Regent  me  fit  mander  de  me  rendre  chez  lui  hier  [25  Janvier]. 
.  .  .  II  me  dit  que  I’Europe  entiere,  et  I’Angleterre  en  particulier,  reconnais- 
sait  dans  I’Empereur  le  libdmteur  do  tons,  le  chef  de  cette  coalition  auguste 
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Serious  as  were  these  causes  of  discord  and  embar¬ 
rassment  in  the  Allied  counsels  at  this  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war,  they  yet  yielded  in  importance  to  the 
animosity  which,  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  they  had 
undergone,  had  grown  up  between  the  Prussian  and  Rus¬ 
sian  generals  on  one  side,  and  the  Austrian  on  the  other. 
This  had  now  risen  to  such  a  pitch  in  consequence  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  and  evacuation  of  Troyes, 

qu’il  guidait  encore,  apres  I’avoir  d^livr^e  pour  accomplir  le  but  glorieux 
de  la  liberte  de  I’Europe  et  de  la  surete  de  tous  les  Etats ;  .  •  .  que  c’dtait 
I’instant  d’ assurer  pour  des  siecles  le  bonheur  de  I’Europe  ;  qu’une  paix,  quel- 
qu’avantageuse  qu’elle  put  etre, avec  Napoleon,  n’assurerait  jamais  qu’une 
tr^ve  plus  ou  moins  longue  k  Thumanit^ ;  que  I’histoire  de  toute  sa  vie  pr^- 
sentait  une  s^rie  de  mauvaise  foi,  d’atrocit^,  et  d’ambition  ;  et  que  le  sang  de 
toute  I’Europe  n’aurait  could  que  pour  un  repos  trds  problematique  s’il  devoit 
reposer  sur  les  traites  conclus  avec  le  perturbateur  eternel  de  ce  repos  ;  que 
son  opinion  etait  qu’aucune  paix  ne  pouvait  etre  conclue  avec  Napoldon,  et 
que  sur  ce  principe  (que  I’expdrience  de  toutes  les  nations  avait  consacrd,  et 
que  le  coeur  et  les  lumieres  de  I’Empereur  devait  reconnaitre  aussi)  il  croyait 
qu’une  ddclaration  faite  k  la  nation  Franyaise,  qui  sdparkt  ses  intdrets  de  ceux 
de  son  tyran,  devait  mener  plus  directement  au  but  geudral  de  la  paix.  .  .  . 

Le  Prince  Regent  trouve  de  I’intdret  et  de  la  loyautd  de  tous  les  souver- 
ains  de  laisser  une  nation  respectable  libre  de  disposer  d’elle ;  mais  il  pense 
qu’il  ne  serait  point  inutile  de  rappeller  aux  Frangais  I’existence  de  leur  dyn- 
astie  Idgitime ;  qu’en  son  particulier  il  ne  pourrait  que  prendre  un  vif  intirU 
aux  Bourbons  ;  et  qu’il  dtait  persuadd  que  I’intdret  politique  de  I’Empereur  et 
sa  conviction  intime  le  disposaient  egalement  en  leur  faveur ;  mais  que  dans 
tous  les  cas  cet  intdret  devait  etre  subordonnde  au  voeu  de  la  nation.  Quant 
k  I’accession  des  Allids  pour  une  ddclaration  pareille,  le  Prince  ne  revoquait 
point  en  doute  les  principes  du  Roi  de  Prusse  :  I’Autriche  serait  peut-etre  plus 
difficile  a  convaincre ;  mais  il  s’en  rapportait  Ik-dessus  k  I’Empereur,  auquel 
il  coutait  si  peu  d’entrainer  par  la  confiance  qu’inspirent  sa  sagesse  et  sa 
loyautd.  .  .  . 

“  Je  me  rendis  ce  matin  chez  Milord  Liverpool.  .  .  .  Je  le  trouvai  en  effet 
parfaitement  instruit  de  I’ouverture  que  le  Prince  Rdgent  m’avait  faite.  Il 
me  dit  k  ce  sujet  que  son  opinion  ne  pouvait  point  differer  de  celle  du  Prince  ; 
qu’il  reconnaissait  parfaitement  I'utilitd  de  la  mesure  projettde ;  mais  qu’il  ne 
se  dissimulait  point  les  difficultds  qui  pouvaient  en  entraver  I’exdcution ;  qu’en 
premier  lieu,  le  Gouvemement  Britannique  ne  pouvait  point  contractor 
I’obligation  de  reconnaitre  et  soutenir  publiquement  la  ddclaration  des  Allids, 
puisque  I’opinion,  dtant  un  pouvoir  si  despotique  en  Angleterre,  il  faudrait 
que  des  chances  heureuses  justifiassent  un  pared  acte,  pour  donner  au  Ministere 
le  pouvoir  de  le  soutenir — que  tout  ddpendrait  done  des  circonstances ;  qu’elles 
devaient  ndeessairement  aussi  ddterminer  les  ddmarcbes  des  Allies ;  mais  que 
si  la  prudence  les  empechait  de  faire  une  ddclaration  aussi  officielle,  il  ne 
voyait  point  que  rien  put  s’opposer  a  ce  qu’ils  fissent  circuler  en  France  des 
publications  partielles  tendantes  k  instruire  la  nation  des  projets  des  Allids,  k 
lui  faire  comprendre  qu’ils  veulent  la  paix,  qu'ils  la  feront  mime  avec  Napoleon, 
si  le  voeu  de  la  nation  conserve  k  cet  homme  le  Gouvemement  de  la  France; 
mais  que  Allids  ayant  appris  k  leur  ddpens  k  se  mdfier  des  traitds  conclus  avec 
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that  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  for  them  any  longer  to  chap. 
act  together  as  a  united  force.  The  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian  generals  even  at  headquarters  openly  accused  the  i8i4. 
Austrian  Government  of  treachery  to  the  common  cause, 
their  generals  of  incapacity  and  pusillanimity.  “  Where, 
it  was  asked,  “  is  this  retreat  to  end  '?  Are  we  to 
abandon  all  our  conquests  and  recross  the  Rhine  merely 
because  a  few  detached  corps  have  been  maltreated  1 
Blucher  became  perfectly  furious  when  he  heard  of  the 
retreat  of  Schwartzenberg  from  Troyes  ;  he  forthwith 
wrote  on  a  torn  sheet  of  paper  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  declaring  his  readiness  to  march  direct  on 
Paris  and  compel  Napoleon  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  the 
Grand  Army  to  defend  his  capital.  He  added  these  im¬ 
portant  observations  :  ‘‘  The  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
will  cause  the  whole  French  nation  to  take  up  arms,  and 
those  of  them  who  have  declared  for  the  good  cause  will 
suffer.  Our  victorious  armies  will  lose  heart.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  retreat  into  a  country  utterly  exhausted, 
where  we  can  expect  no  supplies,  and  where  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  being  forced  to  give  up  their  last  morsel,  will  be 
reduced  to  despair.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will 
recover  from  the  consternation  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown,  and  will,  as  before,  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  Most  heartily  do  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  the 
permission  you  have  given  me  to  resume  the  offensive ;  I 
flatter  myself  I  shall  do  so  with  the  best  hopes  of  success,^  Biucher  to 

*'  ^  .A-lcx^ndsi* 

if  your  Majesty  will  give  positive  orders  to  Generals  Win-  Feb.  21, 
zingerode  and  Bulow  to  place  themselves  under  my  com- lolf  105^* 
mand.^  Joined  to  them,  I  shall  march  on  Paris,  fearing 


lui,  ils  exigeraient  naturellement  des  garanties  et  des  suret^s,  qui  les  missent 
en  mesure  de  ne  le  plus  craindre,  et  que  par  Ik  meme  une  telle  paix  serait  plus 
difl&cile  d’obtenir  ;  que  si  la  nation,  lasse  des  malheurs  que  la  domination  de 
Napoleon  a  attirde  sur  elle,  se  deciderait  k  s’y  soustraire,  et  se  choisit  tel  autre 
chef,  les  Allids  mettraient  toutes  les  facilit^s  k  conclure  la  paix,  et  la  feraient 
plus  avantageuse  pour  la  France,  a  raison  de  ce  qu’ils  n’auraient  plus  k  se 
defier  de  I’ambition  de  Napoldon  ;  et  enfin  que  si  les  Fran^ais  rappellaient 
leurs  anciens  Maitres,  il  y  avait  sur-le-champ  cessation  d’hostilitds  et  paix  im¬ 
mediate.” — Secret  Despatch  from  Count  Lieven  to  Count  Nesselrode,  Jan¬ 
uary  26,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  \x.  268-271. 
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neitlier  Napoleon  nor  liis  marshals,  if  they  sliould  come 
forth  to  meet  me.^^ 

Matters  had  now  come  to  such  a  pass  at  the  Allied 
headquarters  that  the  Coalition  was  on  the  verge  of  disso¬ 
lution,  and  Napoleon  on  the  point  of  being  again  invested 
with  supreme  dominion  in  Europe.  But  in  this  crisis  the 
peculiar  character  of  Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  with  the 
brightest  lustre,  and  bj  its  ascendancy  in  the  Allied  coun¬ 
sels  determined  the  fate  of  Europe.  Calm  in  appearance, 
but  decided  in  thought,  uniting  the  highest  graces  of 
demeanour  to  the  greatest  wisdom  in  conduct,  he  w'on  the 
assent  of  the  sovereigns  who  sat  at  the  council-board 
by  the  charm  of  his  manner,  while  he  commanded  the 
confidence  of  their  followers  by  the  resolution  with  which 
he  took  the  lead,  and  the  decision  of  the  course  which 
he  recommended.  To  Metternich  in  particular  he  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  strongest  manner  that  he  should  unite  with 
him  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  supporting  vigorous 
measures,  for  that  any  hesitation  now  would  not  only 
occasion  the  immediate  loss  of  all  their  conquests,  but 
would  at  once  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  tyranny 
of  France  over  the  whole  of  continental  Europe.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  gravity  of  affairs,  a  council  of  war  was 
held  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  25th  February,  in  the 
house  of  General  Knesebek,  who,  from  illness,  could  not 
leave  his  room.  There  were  present,  besides  the  three 
sovereigns.  Prince  Volkonsky,  Baron  Diebitch,  Count 
Nesselrode,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Metternicli, 
Count  Padetzky,  Prince  Hardenberg,  and  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  The  proceedings  which  occurred  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  ;  the  destinies  of  the  world  hung  upon  the 
decision  of  that  council.^ 

Alexander  opened  the  discussion  by  deprecating  any 
further  retreat,  and  strongly  urging  that  Blucher  s  army, 
which  had  been  raised  up  again  by  reinforcements,  chiefly 
of  Germans  from  the  rear,  to  48,000  men,  should  be 
joined,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  by  the  corps  of  Winzin- 
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gcrode  and  Bulow,  drawn  from  that  of  Bern  ado  tte,  wdiich 
would  raise  it  to  nearly  100,000  combatants,  and  that  it 
should  immediately  move  on  Paris.  But  here  a  difficulty, 
apparently  insurmountable,  presented  itself.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Blucher  to  begin  active  operations  unless  he 
were  reinforced  by  these  two  corps,  as  he  was  sure  to  have 
Napoleon,  with  60,000  men,  immediately  on  his  hands, 
for  whom  his  present  army  was  no  sufficient  match;  but 
these  corps  were  part  of  Bernadotte  s  army,  which  was 
still  far  in  the  rear,'“'  and  he  was  very  discontented  at  the 
want  of  attention  exhibited  to  him  by  the  Allied  generals, 
and  beyond  measure  desirous  to  avoid  personally,  or 
by  his  army,  any  share  in  the  subjugation  of  France.f 

*  On  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  which  he  did  not  do  till  12th  February, 
Bernadotte  issued  the  following  proclamation  to  the  French  people,  parts  of 
which  reveal  his  secret  views  for  the  conciliation  of  that  people,  whom  he 
hoped  one  day  to  govern  : — “  Francais  !  j’ai  px'is  les  armes  par  ordre  de  mon 
roi  pour  d(ifendre  les  droits  du  peuple  Suedois.  Apres  avoir  veng^  les  affronts 
qu’il  avait  re^u  et  concouru  ^  la  deliverance  de  TAllemagne,  j’ai  passd  le  Rhin. 
Revoyant  les  bords  de  ce  fleuve  ou  j’ai  si  souvent  et  si  heureusement  com- 
battu  pour  vous,  j’eprouve  le  besoin  de  vous  faire  connaitre  nia  pensee.  Votre 
Gouvernement  a  coDstammcnt  essay d  de  tout  avilir,  porxr  avoir  le  droit  de 
tous  meprises ;  il  est  terns  que  le  systeme  change.  Tons  les  hommes  dclaires 
formaient  des  voeux  pour  la  conservation  de  la  France ;  ils  desirent  seulement 
qu’elle  ne  soit  plus  le  fleau  de  la  terre.  Les  souverains  ne  sont  pas  coalis^s 
pour  faire  la  guerre  aux  nations,  mais  pour  forcer  votre  Gouvernement  a  recon- 
naitre  I’inddpendance  des  Etats ;  telles  sont  leurs  intentions,  et  je  suis  auprh  de 
vous  garant  de  leur  sinceHte.  Fils  adoptif  de  Charles  XIII.,  plac^  par  I’elec- 
tion  d’un  peuple  libre  sur  les  marches  du  trone  des  grands  Gustaves,  je  ne  puis 
desormais  avoir  d’autre  ambition  que  celle  de  travailler  h,  la  prosperite  de  la 
presqu’ile  Scandinave.  Puis-je  en  remplissant  ce  devoir  sacrd  envers  ma  nou- 
velle  patrie,  contribuer  en  mtme  terns  au  honheur  de  mes  anciens  compatriotes. 
— Donnd  h  mon  quartier-g^ndral  de  Cologne,  le  12  Fevrier  1814. — Chakles 
Jean.” 

+  “  I  beg  you,  on  every  account,  to  make  Lord  Castlereagh  sensible  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  to  have  some  management  of  the  Prince  Royal,  especially  in  what 
appears  to  touch  himself.  He  imagines — and  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  I  sometimes  believe  the  same  thing — that  the  exclusion  of  Sweden 
from  the  preliminary  conferences  [at  Chatillon]  has  been  done  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  degrading  him  in  the  eyes  of  Sweden,  and  perhaps  of  France ;  at  any 
rate,  of  humiliating  him,  and  of  weakening  the  opinion  which  may  exist  in  the 
world  of  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Some  explanation 

on  this  head  may  do  away  much  of  the  feeling,  w'hich  is,  however,  deep,  and 
may  become  bitter.  ...  If  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  these  preliminary  con¬ 
ferences  by  positive  negotiations  for  peace,  and  that  peace  is  to  be  made  for 
Sweden  without  her  having  any  part  in  it,  and  by  the  negotiations  of  the  four 
principal  powers,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  not  be  consented  to,  and 
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The  Emperor  of  Russia,  throughout  aware  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  strengthening  Blucher  hj  Winzingerode  and  Bu- 
low’s  corps,  jet  was  so  apprehensive  of  irritating  Berna- 
dotte  still  more,  that  he  declared  it  impossible  to  detach 
these  corps  from  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince.  As  this 
would  be  fatal  to  any  active  operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussian  general,  the  majority  of  the  council  recom¬ 
mended  a  retreat  for  the  Grand  Army.  The  fortunes  of 
the  war  hung  by  a  thread :  were  this  resolution  persevered 
in,  the  French  armies  in  three  months  would  be  at  Vienna 
and  Berlin.^ 

Then  it  was  that  Lord  Castlereagh  rose ;  and  what  fol- 
Lord  Castle-  lowed  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  French  historian 

r0ciQ^li^s  dc* 

cision  de-  of  this  memorable  scene  :  “  The  bad  humour  of  the  new 
Swede,  who  would  willingly  have  become  again  a  French- 
fher  Sr  reign  over  France,  had  lately  become  visible  on 

dotS™^  every  occasion  when  he  met  with  the  least  contradiction. 

^  He  was  not  an  object  indeed  of  fear  :  but  nevertheless 
any  disturbance  in  the  Coalition,  when  its  forces  were 
entirely  occupied  with  Napoleon  in  front,  might  draw  after 
it  grave  consequences,  and  they  were  seriously  appre¬ 
hended  if  Bernadette  were  deprived  of  the  most  consider¬ 
able  part  of  his  army.  Alexander,  like  the  rest,  was  re¬ 
strained  by  this  apprehension,  and  declared  the  thing 
impossible.  Then  Lord  Castlereagh  suddenly  rose,  and, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  providence  which  disposed  of  all, 
asked  the  military  officers  present  if  they  really  regarded 
the  junction  of  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  as 


that  some  desperate  resolution  will  be  taken,  for  which  we  shall  all  be  sorry, 
because  we  shall  be  in  the  wrong  and  the  Crown  Prince  in  the  right.  He  de¬ 
clares  that  he  will  hold  Guadaloupe  even  against  England  by  the  form  of  the 
treaty.  ...  He  entered  with  approbation  into  Lord  Castlereagh’s  view  of 
excluding  every  intermediate  government  between  the  Bourbons  or  Buona¬ 
parte,  though  he  professed  his  doubts  that  this  would  inevitably  be  the  case  if 
something  were  not  determined  speedily  one  way  or  other;  for  he  says  that 
Soult,  and  many  other  of  the  military  chiefs,  are  beginning  to  entertain  their 
own  views,  and  that  there  is  talk  among  them  of  dividing  France  by  a  sort 
of  federative  system  among  different  chiefs.” — Edward  Thorkton,  Esq.,  to 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  February  19,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix. 
277-279. 
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necessary.  They  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
at  once  declared  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  proceeding,  and  that  he  would  remove 
all  difficulties  with  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  Upon 
this  all  objections  were  hushed,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Blucher  should  be  reinforced  by  the  entire  corps  of  Win- 
zingerode  and  Bulow,  and  then  move  forward  between  the 
Seine  and  the  Marne,  in  the  way  which  he  might  deem 
most  conformable  to  the  general  interests.'’^  ^  So  over- ^  Thiers, 
joyed  was  Alexander  at  this  solution  of  his  difficulties, 
that  he  forthwith  wrote  a  note  in  pencil  in  the  council- 
room,  ordering  these  generals  to  place  themselves  under 
Blucher’s  orders,  and  gave  it  to  his  envoy,  who  instantly 
returned  in  the  highest  spirits  to  this  ardent  general.  It 
is  not  going  too  far  to  assert  that  to  the  effects  of  this 
resolution,  and  the  moral  courage  of  the  minister  who 
brought  it  about,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  is  immediately  to  2  Dan.  129. 
be  ascribed.^* 

*  Lord  Ripon,  who  was  with  Lord  Castlereagh  at  that  time,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  council,  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  this  memorable  con¬ 
ference  : — “  From  Napoleon’s  central  position  between  the  armies  of  Blucher 
and  Schwartzenberg,  he  was  enabled  to  fall  with  his  main  strength  upon  each  of 
them  separately,  and  experience  had  proved  that  neither  of  them  was  able  singly 
to  withstand  his  concentrated  efforts.  Blucher’s  army  was  much  inferior 
in  numbers  to  Schwartzenberg’s,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  reinforce 
Blucher  to  such  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  success  of  his  movements.  But 
where  were  the  reinforcements  to  be  found  1  There  was  nothing  immediately 
at  hand  but  a  body  of  Russians  under  St  Priest,  who  were  on  their  march  to 
Rheims  to  join  the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  in  Blucher’s  army,  and  they 
were  manifestly  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  But  there  were  two  other  strong 
corps,  one  of  Prussians  under  Bulow,  and  one  of  Russians  under  Winzingerode, 
who  wei’e  on  their  march  from  Flanders,  and  might  be  brought  forward  with 
decisive  effect.  Thej’^,  however,  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  who  had  not  at  that  time  crossed  the  Rhine ;  they  were  under  his 
orders,  and  he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  authority  over  them  ;  and  when  it  was 
suggested  that  the  only  mode  of  adequately  reinforcing  Blucher  was  by  placing 
these  corps  at  his  disposal  without  a  moment’s  delay,  the  difficulty  of  with¬ 
drawing  them  from  Bernadette’s  command,  without  a  previous  and  probably 
tedious  discussion  with  him,  was  represented  by  a  great  authority  [Alexander] 
as  insurmountable.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  present  at  the  council  when  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  discussed ;  and  the  moment  he  understood  that,  militarily  speaking, 
the  proposed  plan  was  indispensable  to  success,  he  took  his  line.  He  stated 
that  in  that  case  the  plan  must  be  adopted,  and  the  necessary  orders  imme¬ 
diately  given — that  England  had  a  right  to  expect  that  her  allies  would  not  be 
deterred  from  a  decisive  course  by  any  such  difficulties  as  had  been  urged  ;  and 
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To  reconcile  the  Crown  Prince  to  this  rude  though  un¬ 
avoidable  invasion  of  his  authority  was  the  next  care  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  and  he  did  this  in  the  most  effectual  way. 
Independent  of  the  sway  wdiich  he  necessarily  possessed 
as  the  distributor  of  the  subsidies  which  maintained  the 
Allied  armies,  and  of  which  the  Crown  Prince  received 
£100,000  monthly,  his  personal  influence  was  still  greater. 
He  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  that  rare  quality  wdiich 
so  often  gives  the  lead  in  arduous  affairs, — a  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  inevitable,  and  a  firm  determination  to  accept 
its  responsibilities,  and  work  out  its  necessities.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  he  had  at  his  command  a  most  effectual 
means,  of  which  he  made  skilful  use,  of  allaying  the 
jealousy  and  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
By  great  exertions,  powerfully  aided  by  the  loyalty  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  Lord  Castlereagh  had 
succeeded  in  forming  a  very  considerable  army  in  Han¬ 
over  and  the  north  of  Germany.  Twenty-five  thousand 
men  had  been  raised  in  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick 
alone.  Seven  thousand  English  were  under  Sir  Thomas 
Graham  in  the  Low"  Countries  ;  the  Dutch  contingent  al¬ 
ready  amounted  to  10,000  ;  and  even  the  distant  Danes, 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  to  join  the  Coalition,  w"ere 
expected  to  furnish  8000  or  9000  men.  All  these  troops 
were  in  the  pay  of  England.  Thus  an  army  of  50,000 
men  was  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this  great 
force  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to  put  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Crow"n  Prince  to  supply  the  chasm  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  abstraction  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow’s 
corps.  This  offer  w"as  accompanied  by  the  flattering  ob¬ 
servation,  that  the  formation  of  a  powerful  army  in  the 

he  boldly  toolc  upon  himself  all  the  responsibility  of  any  consequences  that  might 
arise  as  regarded  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  His  advice  prevailed ;  Blucher’s 
army  was  reinforced  in  time ;  the  battle  of  Laon  was  fought  successfully,  and 
no  further  efforts  of  Buonaparte  could  oppose  the  march  of  the  Allies  on  Paris, 
and  their  triumphant  occupation  of  that  city.  It  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  say 
that  the  vigour  and  energy  displayed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  this  crisis  decided 
the  fate  of  the  campaign,” — Earl  of  Ripon  to  Marquess  Londonderry,  July 
C,  1839 ;  Castlereayh  Correspondence,  i.  129,  130. 
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rear  was  in  conformity  with  the  military  advice  of  the 
Crown  Prince  to  secure  the  conquests  of  the  Coalition  as 
they  were  made,  and  to  leave  no  strongholds  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  in  their  rear.  In  conformity  with  this  plan, 
the  army  of  Bernadotte,  which  would  by  these  means  be 
again  raised  to  80,000  men,  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  reduction  of  the  fortresses  still  in  the  enemy's  posses¬ 
sion  in  Flanders  and  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Bernadotte 
was  too  happy  to  close  with  this  compromise,  as  it  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  the  necessity,  of  which  he  was  so  appre¬ 
hensive,  of  marring  his  prospects  in  France  by  openly 
taking  part  in  its  invasion.  He  in  consequence  accepted ,  ^  ^ 

without  objection  the  proposed  arrangement,  and  acqui- ix.  293 
esced  in  the  transference  of  Bulow's  and  Winzingerode's445, 446. 
men  to  the  ranks  of  Blucher.^  * 


*  “  I  have  had  a  full  explanation  with  Baron  "VYetterstedt  and  Count  Lowen- 
hjelm,  who  approve  the  considerations  which  have  led  to  the  decision  regarding 
the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince.  The  object  is,  at  least 
partially,  to  return  to  the  Prince  Royal’s  advice — namely,  to  consolidate  more 
regularly  as  we  proceed  the  fruits  of  our  victories,  and  not  to  pour  all  our  strength 
prematurely  into  France.  The  natural  course  to  effect  this  is  to  incorporate  all 
the  force  now  advanced  on  the  Nancy  and  Chalons  line  into  one  powerful  army, 
and  to  assemble  everything  in  the  rear  into  a  great  army  in  the  Low  Countries, 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  fortresses  on  the  side  of  Holland,  and  so  to 
organise  itself  for  active  service  in  the  field  as  to  form  a  rampart  upon  which 
the  more  advanced  may  retire  in  case  of  need.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Allied 
sovereigns  to  confide  this  important  command  to  the  Prince  Royal,  if  his  Royal 
Highness  will  undertake  it  heartily  and  cordially,  in  the  spirit  of  the  political 
views  which  have  been  opened  to  him,  and  which  have  already  received  his 
Royal  Highness’s  sanction  and  approbation.  Our  intentions,  with  respect  to  the 
compensations  to  be  given  for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fleet 
in  the  Scheldt,  have  already  been  declared.  .  .  . 

“  My  wish  is  that  the  troops  naturally  connected  with  Great  Britain  should 
be  placed  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  as  the  corps  hitherto  connected  with 
Hanover  have  been  under  General  Walmoden.  Including  the  troops  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  to  the  command  of  which  you  will  observe  the  Prince 
Regent  is  entitled  to  nominate,  there  will  be  ample  means  of  forming  two 
powerful  divisions,  in  which  may  be  incorporated  the  Danish  corps  which 
Great  Britain  is  to  subsidise.  The  Swedes  will  then  form  a  third  division  under 
their  own  commander,  and  the  Dutch  army  will  constitute  the  fourth  corps 
d'annie.  I  shall  write  to  Lord  Clancarty  to  submit  the  whole  arrangement  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  shall  use  my  good  ofiSces 
to  prevail  on  his  Royal  Highness  to  concur  in  the  general  w’ish  entertained  by 
the  Allied  sovereigns  at  headquarters  that  the  Prince  Royal  should  be  invited  to 
charge  himself  with  the  command  of  the  whole  as  generalissimo  ;  and  that, 
with  this  view,  all  the  troops  acting  in  advance  of  the  Meuse  should  be  placed 
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Our  military  position/^  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen  at  this 
time  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  “is  good;  and  I  trust  that  a 
speedy  success  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  us  all  we 
have  lost.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  never  had 
any  serious  apprehensions  :  the  enemy  is,  in  my  view, 
a  source  of  danger  much  less  to  he  dreaded  than  dis¬ 
union  among  ourselves.  I  cannot  too  often  represent  to 
you  the  real  state  of  the  minds  of  those  weak  men  by 
whom  Europe  is  governed.  The  seeming  agreement  at 
Langres  covered  distrust  and  hate.  A  little  success  will 
cement  them  again ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  severely  tried 
in  adversity,  their  dissolution  is  certain.  Your  presence 
has  done  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  continue  to 
sustain  them  in  misfortune,  but  without  it  they  could  not 
exist.  It  is  not  a  bystander  who  speaks,  but  one  who 
knows  what  their  real  feelings  are,  and  who  knows  that 
they  are  actuated  by  feelings  more  than  principle.  In 
all  events,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you  are  in  a  situation 
to  see  and  judge  for  yourself  in  all  things.  It  will  do 
you  no  harm  to  see  and  know  the  interior  of  a  Coalition. 
I  trust  there  is  no  chance  that  the  endeavours  of  Buona¬ 
parte  to  disunite  us  should  produce  any  effect.”^ 

No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Lord  Castlereagh  the 
extreme  danger  which  the  Coalition  ran  from  these  divi¬ 
sions,  which  were  equally  liable  to  be  brought  to  an 
alarming  height  by  victory  or  defeat.  For  if  the  latter 
awakened  again  the  strong  instinct  of  self-preservation 
and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon’s  invincibility,  the  former 
threatened  to  bring  the  three  great  Powers  directly  into 
collision — Alexander  desiring  to  put  Bernadotte  as  his 

under  his  Royal  Highness’s  orders,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  Prince 
Royal  accedes  to  the  views  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  the  reception 
of  his  minister  in  the  Allied  councils  at  Chatillon,  we  are  all  very  sincerely 
disposed  to  put  ourselves  into  his  hands.  If,  upon  reflection,  his  Royal 
Highness  persists  in  claiming  it,  we  are  of  opinion  it  cannot  be  refused ;  but 
w'e  must  decline,  in  that  case,  the  odium  of  excluding  the  other  lesser  Powers. 
The  altei’native  then  practically  is,  whether  this  tentative  for  peace  shall  bo 
made  bj'^  four  Powers  or  by  four-and-twenty.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Mu 
Thornton,  Fehriiarjj  27,  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  293,  294. 
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military  lieutenant  on  the  throne  of  France,  the  Prince  chap. 
Regent  being  inspired  with  a  chivalrous  desire  to  restore 
his  decrowned  guest,  Louis  XYIIL,  to  the  throne  of  his  i8i4. 
ancestors,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  establish  a  re¬ 
gency,  of  which  Marie  Louise  might  be  the  head  during  the  " 
minority  of  his  grandson,  the  young  Napoleon.  He  felt 
the  greatest  anxiety,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
apprehensions  and  spirit  of  concord  which  Napoleon’s  late 
successes  had  produced,  to  form  a  lasting  alliance  between 
the  great  Powers,  which  might  oppose  a  permanent  barrier 
to  the  ambition  of  France.  In  this  endeavour  he  was 
cordially  and  generously  supported  by  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  who,  overjoyed  at  the  decisive  support  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  important  matter 
of  transferring  the  two  corps  from  Bernadotte’s  army  to 
Blucher’s,  was  again  restored  to  even  more  than  his 
former  cordiality  with  the  English  minister. The  result 
was  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
drew  up,  and  which  was  signed  by  the  four  great  Powers 
on  March  1st.  It  remains  a  durable  monument  of  his ,  „  . 

^  am,  dOl, 

wisdom  and  foresight,  for  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  302 :  Tiuers, 
Napoleon’s  power,  and  gave  peace  and  unexampled  pros- 417.’ 
perity  to  Europe  for  forty  years.^ 

By  this  treaty  the  four  great  Powers— -viz.,  Russia, 

*  “  The  discussions  at  Troyes  were  necessarily  painful,  and  gave  to  my  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Emperor  [of  Russia]  a  more  controversial  character  than  I 
could  have  w'ished  ;  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  he  was  not  a  little  impatient 
of  the  opposition  he  had  met  with  from  me :  but  this  is  all  gone  by,  and 
his  Imperial  Majesty  now  encourages  me  to  come  to  him  without  form.  I  see 
him  almost  every  day,  and  he  receives  me  with  great  kindness,  and  converses 
w'ith  me  freely  on  all  subjects.  .  .  I  don’t  know  that  the  negotiation  [for  an 
armistice],  as  it  has  turned  out,  has  had  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  operations, 
however  it  may,  from  the  exti’aordinary  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
brought  forward,  have  tempted  the  enemy  to  presume  upon  the  Allies  politi¬ 
cally  ;  and  in  ending  so,  I  hope  we  have  so  managed  as  to  recover  our  posi¬ 
tion  of  authority,  which  has  restored  harmony  and  confidence  amongst  our¬ 
selves.  The  Austrian  reserves  are  now  arriving  daily ;  and  as  Winzingerode, 

Bulow,  St  Priest,  and  the  Saxons,  are  all  either  up  or  at  hand,  our  military 
position  is  essentially  improved.  I  know  of  no  other  defect  in  it  than  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  bringing  the  two  armies  into  more  close  connection,  Buonaparte 
having  the  advantage  of  the  central  position.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  Chatillon,  March  5,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  312. 
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CHAP.  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain — bound  tliemselves, 
in  the  event  of  France  refusing  the  terms  proposed  of 
1814.  retiring  within  her  ancient  limits,  to  form  an  alliance 
Treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive,  for  the  support  of  which  each 
MarXn*’  maintain  150,000  men  in  the  field.  As  it  was 

known  that  England  could  not  maintain  so  large  a  force 
of  native  troops,  the  difference  was  to  be  made  up 
by  Continental  forces  in  her  pay.  To  enable  the  other 
Powers  to  maintain  forces  so  considerable,  England  bound 
herself  to  pay  annually,  during  the  whole  continuance  of 
the  war,  a  subsidy  of  £5,000,000  sterling,  in  addition  to 
the  payment  of  her  own  contingent,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  If  she  preferred 
making  good  any  part  of  her  contingent  in  money  in¬ 
stead  of  men,  she  was  to  pay  £20  annually  for  every 
foot- soldier,  and  £30  for  every  horseman.  The  trophies 
of  war  were  to  be  equally  divided,  and  no  peace  made 
by  any  Power,  except  of  common  consent ;  the  treaty 
was  to  last  for  twenty  years  certain,  with  power  to  re¬ 
new  it  within  that  time  if  the  contracting  parties  deemed 
it  advisable.  After  peace  was  concluded,  each  of  the 
Allies  was  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  60,000  men,  in¬ 
cluding  10,000  horse,  to  assist  any  one  which  might  be 
attacked  by  France,  besides  additional  troops,  if  rendered 
necessary.  By  this  treaty  England  took  her  place,  as  a 
great  military  power,  on  level  with  the  greatest  on  the 
Continent.  Amazing  and  decisive  was  the  preponder¬ 
ance  in  Continental  affairs  which  this  alliance  gave  to 
her.  “  She  was  to  contribute,^^  says  Thiers,  ‘‘  in  men 
and  money,  double  that  furnished  by  any  of  the  other 
Powers,  triple  if  her  navy  were  taken  into  account, 
gave  her  a  decisive  superiority  over  any  of  the 
tens,  i.  683;  other  Powers,  and  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certaintv 

liners,  xvii.  if.  tit 

419.  that  any  luture  peace  would  have  no  other  base  but  her 
desires."*'  ^ 

In  addition  to  those  stipulations  which  composed  the 
public  treaty,  there  were  secret  articles  agreed  to,  of  the 
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utmost  moment  for  tlie  future  distribution  of  power  in  chap. 
Europe,  and  the  preservation  of  its  balance.  It  was 
agreed,  1st,  That  the  old  Germanic  Empire  should  be  1814. 
restored,  but  in  the  form  of  a  federal  union,  to  be  gov-  seJet^ar- 
erned,  so  far  as  its  common  concerns  went,  bj  a  Diet, 
chosen  by  the  Powers  composing  it,  in  proportions  to  be 
afterwards  fixed  ;  2d,  Switzerland  was  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers,  Italy 
divided  into  independent  states,  and  Spain  restored  to 
its  ancient  sovereigns  and  limits ;  3d,  Holland  was  to  be 
enlarged  in  territory  by  the  union  with  Belgium,  and  to 
form  a  monarchy  under  the  house  of  Orange  ;  4th,  Power 
was  reserved  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  accede  to  this  treaty  ;  5th,  “  Considering  the 
necessity  which  might  exist,  even  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  to  keep  in  the  field  during 
a  certain  time  forces  adequate  to  carry  into  effect  the 
arrangements  which  the  Allied  Powers  might  agree  upon 
for  confirming  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  high  contracting 
Powers  agree  to  concert  among  themselves  the  requisite 
provisions,  not  only  regarding  the  necessity,  but  the 
importance  and  distribution  of  the  forces  requisite  for  this 
purpose ;  but  under  this  limitation,  that  none  of  the 
Powers  should  be  obliged  to  keep  such  forces  for  this  end 
on  foot  more  than  a  year  without  their  express  consent.^^  * 


*  Lord  Castlereagh  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  final  signature  of  this  memorable  treaty  : — “  I  send  you  my 
treaty,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve.  We  four  ministers,  when  signing, 
happened  to  he  sitting  at  a  whist-table.  It  was  agreed  that  never  were  the  stakes 
so  high  at  any  former  party.  My  modesty  would  have  prevented  me  from 
ofiering  it ;  but  as  they  chose  to  make  us  a  military  power,  I  was  determined 
not  to  play  a  second  fiddle.  The  fact  is,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  treaty  this 
year  our  engagement  is  equivalent  to  theirs  united.  We  give  150,000  men,  and 
£5,000,000,  equal  to  as  many  more  —  total  300,000,  They  give  450,000,  of 
which  we,  however,  supply  150,000,  leaving  their  own  number  300,000. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that,  sick,  lame,  and  lazy,  they  pay  a  great  number  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  give  to  the  value  of  125,000  men  beyond  the  300,000. 
Wliat  an  extraordinary  display  of  power  !  This,  I  trust,  will  put  an  end  to  any 
doubts  as  to  the  claim  we  have  to  an  opinion  on  Continental  matters.” — Lord 
Castlereagh  to  Mr  Hamilton,  Chaumont,  March  10,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor¬ 
respondence,  ix.  336. 
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This  secret  treaty,  which  was  the  basis  on  which  the 
whole  subsequent  arrangements  at  tlie  Congress  of  Vienna 
were  formed,  was  a  complete  development  of  the  views 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  he  had  in  part  inherited  from 
Mr  Pitt,  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  on 
such  a  basis  as  might  serve  as  a  guarantee  in  future 
against  the  encroachments  of  French  ambition.^ 

The  signature  of  this  treaty  was  a  virtual  dissolu¬ 
tion  both  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  and  the  Confer¬ 
ences  of  Lusigny,  because  it  bound  the  Allied  Powers  to 
demand  conditions,  as  a  basis  either  of  armistice  or  paci¬ 
fication,  which  were  so  utterly  at  variance  with  any  in 
which  Napoleon  would  concur,  that  neither  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  nor  a  peace  was  practicable  till  the  sword 
had  determined  the  points  in  dispute  between  them.  In 
fact,  so  determined  was  Napoleon  to  agree  to  no  peace 
which  did  not  secure  to  him  an  easy  entrance,  at  any 
future  period,  into  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that 
he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  on  19th  March,  after  the  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  broken  up,  directing  him  to  enter  into 
no  engagement  which  should  embrace  the  cession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alessandria,  and 
declaring  that  even  if  he  (Caulaincourt)  had  been  obliged 
to  agree  to  such  a  cession,  and  he  himself  had  ratified,  he 
would  still  be  regulated  by  his  military  situation  as  to 
whether  he  should  carry  it  into  execution.  When  the 
minds  of  both  parties  were  thus  decisively  made  up,  the 
continued  sitting  of  the  Congress  was  evidently  a  vain 
formality,  prolonged  for  no  other  reason  than  from  the 
desire  of  each  to  throw  upon  the  other  the  odium  of  break¬ 
ing  off  negotiations,  and  gain  time  for  additional  pre¬ 
parations.  So  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  indeed,  were  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  after  this  time,  that  they 
justified  the  caustic  observation  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart, 
that  ‘‘  if  they  were  all  sick,  their  laquais  de  place  could 
do  their  duties  just  as  well  as  themselves.'’  ^  The  in- 

*  “  It  appears  to  me,  as  instructions  stand,  that  if  wo  were  all  sick,  our 
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structions  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to  their  commissioners  chap. 
were  to  take  every  proposal  or  contre-projet  of  the  French 
plenipotentiary  ad  referendum  ;  which,  by  necessarily  I8i4. 
occasioning  a  delay  of  several  days  for  each,  seemed  to 
afford  the  means  of  prolonging  the  conferences  without 
any  result  for  an  indefinite  time. 

On  the  25th  February,  the  day  on  which  the  import- 
ant  orders  for  the  dislocation  of  Bernadotte^s  army  were  slow  pro- 

•  •  I  i’  r  I  1  •  1  ,  gross  of  the 

given,  instructions  ot  a  more  peremptory  kind  were  sent  negotiation, 
to  the  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  enjoining  an  immediate  iLtru?- 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  if  the  basis  proposed’ by  the 
Allies  was  not  accepted  within  the  time  necessary 
communicating  with  the  French  headquarters.*  The  re- 

laquais  de  'place  could  just  as  well  do  our  duties  here  ;  everything  is  to  be  taken 
ad  referendum  ;  and  in  the  letter  of  this  day  it  is  rather  curiously  argued  that 
the  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  can  make  no  essential  difference  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  that  may  be  taken  by  France.  Now  this  is  entirely  in  the  teeth  of 
all  our  former  doctrines  ;  for  inasmuch  as  we  have  laid  down  that  the  events  of 
the  war  must  necessarily  alter  our  terms,  so  in  justice  must  France  have 
the  same  advantage,  and  a  battle  gained  by  Buonaparte  during  the  reference  to 
headquarters  might  entirely  change  Caulaincourt’s  answer.  My  impression  on 
this  is,  that  you  must  fix  your  general  ideas  better,  and  give  us  some  more  ex¬ 
tended  discretion,  if  you  mean  we  should  be  an  efficient  Congress  for  peace  or 
war.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  like  to  train  on  the  things  left  us,  we  should  know 
your  drift.  You  have  certainly  so  distinctly  stated  that  every  rejoinder  that 
comes  from  the  French  plenipotentiary  should  be  taken  ad  referendum,  that 
the  only  possible  case  where  we  should  be  puzzled  would  be  the  acceptance  of 
our  projet  by  Caulaincourt,  and  the  request  from  him  on  our  part  to  sign  the 
preliminaries.  Now,  though  I  admit  this  is  very  improbable,  still  it  is  on  the 
cards  by  a  great  defeat  of  Buonaparte  by  Blucher,  and  a  sudden  order  sent 
here  to  close  on  the  projet.  As  negotiators,  how  should  we  stand  if  we  delayed 
accepting  the  terms  we  have  laid  down  ?  And  still,  according  to  your  orders, 
we  must  even  in  such  case  refer.  It  is  most  probable  that  Caulaincourt  will  ac¬ 
company  his  projet,  if  he  comes  near  our  conditions,  by  a  direct  proposition  for 
an  armistice,  yielding  very  likely  to  your  line  of  demarcation.  He  bas  appeared 
very  much  cast  down  that  this  has  fallen  to  the  ground.  As  events  stand  now, 
twenty-four  hours  may  make  the  whole  difference,  and  the  Allies  should  not 
play  so  very  changeable  and  undefined  a  game,  I  am  told,  if  we  do  nothing  here, 
and  all  breaks  off,  the  armies  and  some  of  their  chiefs  will  be  again  as  clamor¬ 
ous  for  armistice,  to  change  the  theatre  of  the  war,  to  give  repose,  &c.,  as  they 
have  been  before.  It  is  only  the  hope  of  our  doing  something  that  has  recon¬ 
ciled  them  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  armistice.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  March  8,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Cot'respondence,  ix.  322,  323. 

*  “  Vous  vous  concerterez  avec  le  ndgociateur  Frau9ais  h,  Tegard  du  terns 
indispensablement  ndeessaire  pour  communiquer  avec  son  Gouvernement  par 
la  route  la  plus  directe,  et  vous  declarerez  Ik  dessus  que,  si  k  telle  epoque  une 
reponse  conforme  en  substance  k  la  base  etablie  dans  le  projet  des  Allies 
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solution,  however,  was  afterwards  departed  from  by 
the  Allies,  evidently  to  gain  time  to  see  what  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Billow  and  Winzingerode’s  corps  to  the  army  of 
Blucher  might  produce  ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  28th  February,  the  10th  March  was  fixed 
on  as  the  final  period  within  which  the  French  answer 
was  to  be  received.  Yet  even  in  the  event  of  none  com¬ 
ing,  the  Congress  was  not  to  be  ipso  facto  dissolved,  but 
that  fact  to  be  reported  to  the  Allied  headquarters.* 

The  detailed  terms,  finally  proposed  by  the  Allied 
sovereigns  to  the  French  plenipotentiary  on  the  17th 
February,  were  as  follows  :  France  reduced  to  its  old 
limits  as  in  1790  ;  the  abandonment  of  the  titles  of  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Mediator  of 
Switzerland,  and  King  of  Italy  ;  the  construction  of  all 
the  countries  adjoining  France  in  an  independent  form  ; 
the  organisation  of  Germany  in  the  form  of  a  federal 
union  ;  of  Italy  in  independent  states,  between  the  Aus¬ 
trian  possessions  and  the  French  frontier ;  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Switzerland  as  a  separate  republic  ;  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  kingdom  in  Holland  for  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
augmented  by  Flanders  ;  finally,  the  restoration  of  the 
Peninsular  thrones  to  the  houses  of  Braganza  and  Bour¬ 
bon.  In  return  for  these  demands,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  consented  to  restore  the  whole  French  colonies 
conquered  by  them  during  the  war,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cape  and  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauri¬ 
tius  in  the  East,  and  those  of  Saintes  and  Tobago  in 
the  West  Indies ;  Malta  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  but  Sweden  and  Portugal  to  restore  respectively 


n’etait  point  arrivee,  la  ndgoclation  serait  regardde  comme  terminde,  et  que  les 
pl^nipotentiaires  des  Cours  Allides  retourneraient  au  quartier-g^n^ral.” — In¬ 
structions,  February  25,  1814 ;  Castlereayh  Correspondence,  ix.  323,  324. 

*  “  Dans  le  cas,  pen  probable  au  reste,  ou  le  plenipotentiaire  Frangais  lais- 
serait  ^couler  lajournee  du  dix  sans  reponse  quelconque,  votre  Excellence 
voudra  bien  des  la  matinde  du  onze  lui  remettre  conjointement  avec  Mes¬ 
sieurs  ses  collegues  une  note  pour  lui  annoncer  que  ce  fait  a  etd  porte  a  la 
connoissance  des  Cours  Allides.” — Instructions,  March  7,  1814 ;  Castlereajh 
Correspondence,  ix.  324. 
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Guadaloupe  and  Cayenne.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  chap. 
that  in  these  proposals  the  whole  cessions  on  the  Allied 
side  were  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  con-  1814. 
tended  the  longest,  and  been  most  triumphant  in  the 
struggle  ;  and  that  nothing  was  demanded  from  France 
but  the  abandonment  of  her  conquests  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  without  the  cession  of  a  village  in  her  ancient  ter¬ 
ritory.  How  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  similar  circumstances,  when  in  1805  he  insisted 
on  the  cession  by  Austria  of  a  fourth  of  her  territory,  i  see  Projet 
and  in  1809  of  a  fourth  of  what  remained,  and  in  1806 
spoliated  Prussia  by  the  seizure  of  half  her  territories  . 
and  the  imposition  of  a  war  contribution  of  £24,000,000  pign,  xiii.’ 

-.  .-  ,  Till  •  ^  •  306;  Thiers, 

sterling,  equivalent  to  at  least  double  the  sum  in  this  xvii.  367. 
country !  ^ 

To  these  proposals,  which  were  put  forward  by  the 
Allies  rather  to  vindicate  their  own  consistency  than  from  Caulaiu- 
any  idea  that  they  would  be  acceded  to  by  the  French  swer  and 
Emperor,  it  was  answered  by  Caulaincourt  at  the  meeting  propS 
of  the  Congress  on  the  10th  March — the  very  last  day 
the  Allies  would  allow  him  to  give  in  an  answer  :  “  The 
three  Powers  have  declared,  only  three  months  ago,  at 
Frankfort,  that  they  wished  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
of  power  in  Europe.  They  profess  the  same  desire  now, 
and  France  concurs  in  that  wish.  But  Europe  does  not 
resemble  at  this  time  what  she  was  twenty  years  ago. 

Then  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  already  partitioned,  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely ;  the  immense  empire  of  Russia  received 
vast  and  rich  provinces  ;  6,000,000  of  men  were  added 
to  dominions  already  more  extensive  than  any  in  Europe, 
while  9,000,000  fell  to  the  lot  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

Soon  after,  the  position  of  Germany  was  changed.  The 
ecclesiastical  states,  and  most  of  the  free  cities,  were 
divided  among  the  secular  princes  ;  Austria  and  Prussia 
received  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  ancient  republic 
of  Venice  became  a  province  of  Austria  ;  2,000,000  of 
subjects,  with  new  territories  and  new  resources,  were 
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giyen  to  Russia  by  tlie  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  that  of  Vienna, 
of  Jassy,  and  of  Abo.  On  her  side,  during  the  same 
period,  England  has  not  only  acquired  the  Dutch  posses¬ 
sions  of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  but  she  has  doubled  her 
territories  in  India,  and  gained  an  empire  there  ’svliich  the 
greatest  monarchies  in  Europe  could  hardly  equal.  If  the 
population  of  that  empire  cannot  be  considered  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  she  has  at  least 
gained  by  their  sovereignty  an  immense  addition  of  riches, 
the  other  great  element  of  power.  Russia  and  England 
have  preserved  all  that  they  have  acquired  ;  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  have,  it  is  true,  sustained  losses,  but  do  they 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  repairing  them,  or  will  they  now 
be  contented  with  the  possessions  they  enjoyed  before  the 
w’ar '?  When  all  has  thus  changed  around  France,  can  it 
maintain  the  same  relative  power  if  it  is  reduced  to  its 
original  limits  '?  Replaced  in  its  original  state,  it  would 
be  far  from  enjoying  the  same  influence  or  security  when 
the  power  of  its  neighbours  has  so  immensely  increased. 
England  can  only  be  attacked  by  sea  ;  Russia,  backed  by 
the  pole,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  inaccessible  and 
boundless  solitudes,  can  be  invaded,  since  the  acquisition 
of  Finland,  only  on  one  side.  France,  half  commercial  and 
half  territorial,  is  open  to  attack  on  all  sides,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  on  both  of  which  elements  she  is  brought  in 
contact  immediately  with  valiant  nations.”  ^ 

The  Allied  plenipotentiaries,  upon  receiving  at  the 
eleventh  hour  this  professed  contr e-projet,  declared  that 
the  memoir  (for  such  it  was)  was  no  answer  to  their  ulti¬ 
matum,  and  that  the  conference  need  not  any  longer  be 
prolonged.'''  Upon  this,  Caulaincourt,  finding  himself 

*  “  M.  de  Caulaincourt  reads  liis  observations  [given  above]. 

‘‘  Count  Stadion. — Is  this  your  answer  to  our  projet  1  I  suppose  we  are  to 
take  it  as  a  refusal. 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — It  is  not  a  refusal ;  they  are  only  observations.  I  re¬ 
quest  you  to  examine  them. 

“  Count  Stadion. — After  waiting  so  long,  we  expected  to  have  had  a  precise 
answer. 

“jl/.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  refuse  nothing.  You  perceive  the  objects  upon 
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driven  to  the  wall,  and  the  conference  on  the  point  of  chap. 
breaking  up,  drew  from  his  breast  a  real  contre-projet 
of  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  French  Emperor,  which 
was  onlj  announced  bj  him  as  verbal,  and  was  to  this 
effect  :  ‘‘  The  French  plenipotentiary,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Emperor,  declares  verbally  that  he  is  ready  to 
renounce  all  expressions  tending  to  convey  the  idea  of 
supremacy,  protection,  or  constitutional  influence,  in  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  the  limits  of  France  ;  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Spain  in  its  ancient  limits,  under  the  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  the  independence  of  Italy;  the 
independence  of  Switzerland  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
great  Powers  ;  the  independence  of  Holland  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and,  to  render  peace 
more  durable  between  France  and  England,  he  declares 
his  readiness  to  make  cessions  beyond  sea,  such  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  in  consideration  of  a  reasonable  i 
equivalent.^^  When  this  projet  was  read.  Lord  Cathcart 
asked  “ what  colonies  France  had  to  cede ^  None” 

IX.  oo9*ool  * 

replied  M.  de  Caulaincourt ;  “  but  the  French  colonies  you  Fain,  335. 
possess  are  by  conquest,  not  by  cession.’^  ^ 

Caulaincourt  was  well  aware  that  this  contr e-projet 
could  not  be  considered  as  satisfactory  by  the  Allies,  for  Rejected  by 
it  was  silent  on  the  fundamental  article  of  the  extent  of  March  13.' 
France,  whether  within  the  ancient  limits  or  as  she  now 
stood — that  is,  extending  to  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine,  and 
so  including  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Chambery.  The 
Allied  plenipotentiaries,  however,  in  conformity  with  their 
instructions,  took  the  contre-projet  ad  referendum;  and, 
on  the  13th  a  long  conference  took  place  regarding  it. 

The  Allied  plenipotentiaries  here  metCaulaincourt’s  verbal 

which  the  observations  particularly  apply.  I  request  you  to  consider  them. 

They  are  not  offensive  in  any  manner  ;  they  are  founded  on  facts. 

“  Count  Stadion. — We  must  take  this  as  a  refusal.  .  .  .  Is  it  your  inten¬ 
tion  to  give  us  an  answer — an  acceptance  or  a  refusal  ?  .  .  . 

“  Baron  Humboldt. — We  have  orders  to  demand  an  answer.  Our  conference 
must  break  up;  we  cannot  discuss  upon  nothing.  .  .  . 

“  Count  Stadion. — We  cannot  continue  the  conference.” — Protocol,  March 
10,  1814;  Castlcrearjh  Correspondence,  ix.  557-559. 
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contre-projet  bj  a  declaration  that  they  considered,  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  negotiations  broken  off  by  the  French 
Government.  Notwithstanding  the  peremptory  tenor  of 
their  rejoinder,  however,  the  Congress  still  continued  to 
sit,  and  was  not  finally  broken  up  till  the  19  th.  The 
anxiety  of  the  French  Emperor  to  prolong  the  conferences 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  military  successes,  was  the  cause 
of  this  otherwise  inexplicable  delay.  The  general  tenor 
of  the  discussion  was  that  the  Allies  insisted  for  the 
ancient  limits,  and  Caulaincourt  contended  for  the  Frank¬ 
fort  basis,  which  undoubtedly  recognised  the  frontiers  of 
the  Rhine.*  At  last,  at  his  earnest  request,  Caulaincourt 
got  the  conference  on  the  13th  adjourned  first  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and,  after  its  expiry,  for  a  longer  period,  to 
give  the  French  plenipotentiary  time  to  consult  the  Em¬ 
peror,  t  During  the  interval,  in  conformity  with  Napoleon’s 
final  instructions,  he  drew  up  a  detailed  series  of  proposals, 
which  he  gave  in  writing  at  a  conference  on  the  15th.^ 
These  were,  that  France  should  retain  Antwerp, 
Flanders,  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhme,  but  withdraw 
from  Westphalia,  Holland,  Spain,  Illyria,  and  Italy. 
Holland  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Spain  to  Ferdinand  YII.  The  Pope  was  to  return  to 
Rome  ;  Germany  to  be  reconstituted  as  an  independent 
confederation ;  Italy  also  to  be  independent,  but  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Princess  Eliza  to  have  states  assigned 

*  “  Sir  C.  Stewart. — Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  you  will  give  no 
other  contre-projet  than  what  you  call  the  Frankfort  basis  1 

“  M.  de  Caulaincourt. — I  give  you  this  as  a  premier  contre-projet. 

“  Count  Stadion. — W"e  reject  it  entirely — we  have  our  instructions. 

“  M.  de  Caidaincourt. — If  this  is  the  case,  I  ask  that  the  conference  may 
be  adjourned  for  two  hours,  or  until  the  evening. 

“This  was  agreed  to.” — Protocol,  March  13,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspond¬ 
ence,  ix.  563. 

t  “  Nous  avons  I’ordre  de  declarer  que  la  n^gociation  est  rompue  par  le 
Gouvernement  Fran^ais ;  que  nous  exdcutons  cet  ordre  en  faisant  cette  de¬ 
claration  ;  que  nous  ne  refusons  pas  au  plenipotentiaire  Frangais  I’envoi  d’un 
courier  a  son  maitre,  accompagn^  d’un  officier  au  quartier-general  des  souve- 
rains  Allids ;  mais  qu’h  moins  de  recevoir  des  ordres  nous  ne  pouvons  agir 
qu’en  conformitd  de  la  declaration  ci-dessus.” — Protocol,  March  13,  1814; 
Castlereagh  Corresponde^ice,  ix.  566. 
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them  therein.  England  was  to  retain  Malta,  but  restore 
most  of  her  colonies  to  France.  This  contre-projet  was 
read  by  Caulaincourt,  and  taken  ad  referendum  by  the 
Allied  plenipotentiaries.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
conference,  three  days  afterwards  (18th),  Count  Stadion 
read  a  formal  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  peremp¬ 
torily  rejecting  it,  and  declaring  the  Congress  dissolved. 

A  final  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries  took  place  the 

*  “  Europe,  allied  against  the  French  Government,  desires  only  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  general  peace,  Continental  and  maritime.  Such  a  peace  can  alone 
give  the  world  the  repose  of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need ;  but  that  peace 
cannot  subsist  without  a  due  partition  of  force  among  the  different  Powers. 
No  views  of  ambition  have  dictated  the  proposals  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in 
the  sitting  of  17th  February  last.  France,  even  when  restored  to  her  limits 
of  1792,  is  still,  from  her  central  situation,  the  riches  of  her  soil,  the  strength 
of  her  frontiers,  the  number  and  distribution  of  her  fortified  places,  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  Power  on  the  Continent.  The  other  Powers,  in  consenting 
to  their  own  reconstruction  on  a  proportionate  scale,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  intermediate  independent  secondary  states,  give  the  best  proof  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  animate  them.  England  restores  to  France  her  colonies,  and 
with  them  her  commerce  and  marine.  She  does  more  :  in  denuding  herself 
of  the  many  conquests  which  she  has  made  during  so  many  years,  she  does  not 
advance  any  pretension  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or  any  right 
inconsistent  with  the  free  enjoyment  of  commerce  by  others.  Inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  liberality  worthy  of  a  great  people,  England  throws  into 
the  balance  of  the  Continent  acquisitions  beyond  the  sea,  of  which  the  posses¬ 
sion  would  secure  for  her  for  long  the  exclusive  dominion  of  it.  In  making 
these  sacrifices  to  purchase  not  a  merely  nominal  but  a  real  equilibrium  in 
Europe,  the  British  Government  is  entitled  to  expect  that  they  shall  afford 
her  a  guarantee  that  these  concessions  have  not  been  a  pure  loss  on  her  part, 
that  they  will  not  be  turned  against  Europe  and  herself, 

“  The  contre-projet  of  the  French  plenipotentiary  proceeds  on  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  principles.  According  to  it,  France  will  retain  a  territory  more  extensive 
than  experience  has  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  Europe.  She 
will  retain  those  salient  points  and  offensive  positions  by  the  aid  of  which  she 
has  already  overturned  so  many  of  the  adjoining  states.  The  cessions  she 
proposes  to  make  are  seeming,  not  real.  The  principles  still  announced  by  the 
actual  ruler  of  France,  and  the  dear-bought  experience  of  many  years,  have 
proved  that  adjoining  secondary  states  possessed  by  members  of  his  family 
can  be  independent  only  in  name.  Were  they  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
on  which  their  rests,  the  Allied  sovereigns  would  have  done  nothing  for 

the  peace  or  safety  of  Europe ;  the  efforts  of  so  many  sovereigns,  leagued  to¬ 
gether  for  one  end,  would  be  lost  ;  the  weakness  of  their  Cabinets  would  turn 
at  once  against  themselves  and  their  subjects.  Europe,  and  France  itself, 
would  soon  become  the  victims  of  fresh  convulsions  ;  Europe  would  not  conclude 
peace — she  would  only  disarm.  The  Allied  Courts,  therefore,  considering  the 
contre-projets  of  France  essentially  at  variance  not  merely  with  the  details,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  basis  proposed  by  them  ;  regarding  further  prolongation 
of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  as  useless  and  dangerous— useless,  because  the 
proposals  of  France  are  at  variance  with  the  conditions  which  the  Allies  con- 
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next  day  (19th),  to  receive  and  record  Caulaincourt’s 
reply  to  the  Allied  declaration.  When  this  form  was 
complied  with,  Count  Stadion  rose  and  said,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  “We  have  only  now  to  express  our  regret  that 
we  have  not  been  more  successful;^’  to  which  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  replied,  “You  cannot  doubt  how  much  I 
1814 ;  Cast,  regret  it  also.  Jele  sens  dans  toutes  les  manieres.^^  With 
562-573.  that  they  separated,  and  the  most  momentous  Congress 
of  modern  times  came  to  an  end.^ 

So  great  was  Metternich’s  anxiety  to  get  the  French 
Metternich’s  plenipotentiary  to  come  to  an  arrangement,  that  he  re- 
cluiain-  peatedly,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  wrote  to 
Caulaincourt,  urging,  in  the  strongest  terms,  tlie  acceptance 
of  of  the  Allies’  proposals,  and  pointing  out,  in  particular, 

ofthe  Allies.  great  sacrifices  England  was  prepared  to  make  to 
effect  an  accommodation.*  On  the  18th  March,  the  very 
day  before  the  Congress  broke  up  at  Chatillon,  he  wrote 
to  Caulaincourt  in  these  terms  :  “  The  day  when  peace 
may  be  finally  concluded,  under  the  necessary  sacrifices, 
has  at  length  arrived.  Try  to  conclude  it,  but  without 
contending  for  inadmissible  objects.  Matters  have  now 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  you  can  no  longer  write  romances 
without  the  greatest  risk  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  What 

sider  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
social  edifice  to  which  they  are  determined  to  consecrate  the  whole  forces  with 
which  Providence  has  intrusted  them — dangerous,  because  the  prolongation 
of  sterile  negotiations  would  only  inspire  the  people  of  Europe  with  vain 
expectations  of  peace, — the  Allied  Powers,  therefore,  with  regret  regard  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon  as  dissolved  :  and  they  cannot  separate  without  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  maJce  no  war  on  France  ;  that  they  regard  the  proper  dimensions 
of  that  empire  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  a  proper  balance  of  power ; 
but  they  will  not  lay  down  their  arms  until  their  principles  have  been  recog¬ 
nised  and  admitted  by  its  Government.”' — Fain,  357-361  ;  Koch,  ii.  360-363. 

*  ‘‘  I  will  always  hold  to  you  the  same  language  ;  it  should  be  appreciated 
by  men  of  sense,  who  really  desire  the  good  of  their  country.  We  have  but 
one  wish,  that  of  peace;  but  that  peace  is  impossible  if  you  will  not  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices  to  regain  your  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  To  arrive  at 
that  peaee  it  is  necessary  to  be  equally  prepared  for  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  obtained,  and  not  to  forget  that  England  disposes  alone  of  all  the  compen¬ 
sations  possible,  and  that,  in  agreeing  to  denude  herself  in  favour  of  France  of 
almost  the  whole  of  her  conquests,  she  is  entitled  to  insist  that  she  shall  be  re¬ 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  great  Powers  on  the  Continent,  and  not  above 
them.” — Metternich  to  Caulaincourt,  March  18,  1814;  Fain,  305,  306. 
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risks,  on  the  other  hand,  do  the  Allies  run  'I  None  but  chap. 
being  obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  old  France  ;  and 
what  would  that  avail  the  Emperor  Napoleon  The  whole  i8i4. 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  will  speedily  be  raised  against  him. 

Savoy  is  in  arms.  Attacks,  purely  personal,  will  soon  be 
made  on  the  Emperor,  without  the  possibility  of  arresting 
them.  I  speak  to  you  with  sincerity.  I  am  always  on  the 
same  path.  You  know  my  views,  my  principles,  my  wishes. 

The  first  are  entirely  European,  and  therefore  not  alien  to 
France ;  tlie  second  point  to  retaining  Austria  interested 
in  the  wellbeing  of  Fi’ance;  the  third  are  in  favouf  of  a 
dynasty  so  intimately  united  to  our  own.  I  speak  to  you, 
my  dear  Duke,  in  the  most  entire  confidence.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dangers  which  menace  France,  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is  for  your  master  to  make  peace.  Matters,  if  he 
does  not  do  so,  will  ere  long  be  beyond  his  reach.  The 
throne  of  Louis  XIY.,  with  the  additions  of  Louis  XY.,  is 
too  high  a  stake  to  put  upon  a  single  throw.  I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  retain  Lord  Castlereagh  for  a  few  days;  the 
moment  he  has  gone,  all  hope  of  peace  has  vanished!' 
Caulaincourt  replied  on  the  20th  :  “  If  it  depended  on 
me,  your  hopes  would  speedily  be  realised.  I  should  have  i  Metternich 
no  doubt  they  would,  if  I  were  sure  that  yourself 
Lord  Castlereagh  were  to  he  the  instruments  of  this  ivorh, 
as  desirable  as  it  is  glorious!’  But  it  was  all  in  vain.^^'^^HT  ^ 

^  ^  court,  March 

Napoleon  would  neither  recede  from  his  demands  nor  20,1814^; 
accede  to  those  of  the  Allies,  and  everything  was  left  to  313.’ 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.^ 

It  was  NapoleoAs  determination  not  to  relinquish 
Antwerp,  Mayence,  and  Alessandria,  and  with  them  his  Napoleon’s 
designs  against  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which  ToTto^aban- 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  Congress 
of  Chatillon.  Down  to  the  very  last  he  adhered  to  this 
resolution.  All  CaulaincourCs  entreaties,  and  they  were,^®’:®°‘;®* , 

.  *'  being  broken 

many  and  earnest,  could  not  prevad  on  him  to  abandon oif. 
these  great  offensive  strongholds.  Of  all  three,  it  was  on 
Antwerp  that  his  affections  were  most  strongly  set.  So 
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determined  was  he  to  hold  bj  this  important  fortress, 
that  on  the  17th  March,  ten  days  before  the  Congress  of 
Chatillon  broke  up,  Maret,  by  his  orders,  wrote  to  Caulain- 
court  from  Rheims,  urging  him  to  hold  by  Antwerp  and 
the  basis  of  Frankfort,  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.*'^ 
And  on  the  19th,  the  day  when  it  was  finally  dissolved, 
he  wrote  to  Caulaincourt  not  only  positively  forbidding  any 
engagement  for  the  cession  of  Antwerp,  Mayence,  and 
Alessandria,  but  declaring  that,  even  if  he  had  entered  into 
such  an  engagement,  and  he  himself  had  ratified  it,  it 
would  depend  on  his  military  position  whether  or  not  he 
would  carry  it  into  execution.!  Nor  were  these  merely 
the  views  of  the  French  Emperor  when  heated  in  the 
conflict,  and  when  a  single  considerable  military  success 
might  have  entirely  changed  his  political  position.  They 
were  adhered  to  by  him  years  afterwards  in  the  solitude 
of  St  Helena.  Antwerp,”  said  he  there  to  Las  Cases, 
“  was  to  me  a  province  in  itself ;  it  was  the  principal  cause 
of  my  exile  to  St  Flelena,  for  it  was  the  required  cession 
of  that  fortress  which  made  me  refuse  the  terms  offered 
at  Chatillon.  If  they  would  have  left  it  to  me,  peace 
would  have  been  concluded.”^ 

Although  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  was  brought  to 
this  prosperous  conclusion,  so  far  as  the  unanimity  of  the 
Allies  was  concerned,  yet  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 


*  “  The  abandonment  of  all  their  conquests  by  the  English  is  a  real  concession, 
which  his  Majesty  approves,  especially  if  it  can  he  combined  with  leaving  us  Ant¬ 
werp.  If  the  negotiation  is  to  be  broken  off,  let  it  be  on  the  demand  for  the 
cession  of  our  strongholds,  and  the  evacuation  of  our  territory.  If  you  are 
pushed  to  abandon  Antwerp,  insist  on  the  restitution  of  all  our  colonies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  adherence  to  the  basis  of  Frankfort  so  far 
as  regards  Italy.” — Maeet  to  Caulaikcodrt,  Rheims,  March  17,  1814;  Fain, 
307,  308. 

+  “  L’Empereur  desire  que  vous  ne  preniez  aucune  engagement  positif  k 
regard  de  tout  ce  qui  concerne  la  remise  des  forteresses  d’ Anvers,  de  Mayence, 
et  d’Alexandrie,  si  vous  etes  oblige  de  consentir  h.  leur  cession.  Son  intention 
etant  meme  dans  le  cas  ou  il  aurait  ratifie  le  traite  de  se  regler  sur  les  circon- 
stances  militaires.  Attendez  jusqu’au  dernier  moment.  En  un  mot  S.  M.  de¬ 
sire  se  trouver  apr^s  le  traits  encore  meme  de  pouvoir  tirer  parti  des  circon- 
stances  jusqu’au  dernier  moment.” — Napoleon  d  Caulaincourt,  19  Mars  1814; 
Schoell’s  Recueil,  v.  129. 
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cultj  that  they  were  held  together,  and  the  causes  of  chap. 
division  among  tliem  were  so  many  and  urgent,  that  by 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  who  had  the  best  sources  i8i4. 
of  information  as  to  the  secret  views  of  the  Allied  Courts,  chaiJes  in 
had  it  not  been  for  the  mingled  firmness  and  moderation 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  charm  of  his  high  -  bred  and  „ 

o  ^  o  ^  jjortance  oi 

chivalrous  manners,  and  the  sway  which  his  decision  of  Rord  castie- 

1  11  .  1  1  reagh  s  pre- 

character  had  acquired  even  over  the  greatest  potentates,  sence. 
the  Confederacy  would  have  been  broken  up,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  would  have  emerged  victorious  out  of  all  his  dan¬ 
gers.*''  The  great  peril  which  it  required  all  the*  firm- 

*  “  In  one’s  born  days  there  never  was  such  gross  mismanagement.  When 
the  great  headquarters  arrived  at  Troyes,  the  left  of  Schwartzenberg’s  corps 
was  extended  beyond  Osray  and  Montereau ;  a  desperate  cannonade  was  heard 
for  two  days  in  the  direction  of  Blucher  on  the  right,  but  the  Grand  Army 
was  incapable  of  marching  to  his  support,  having  extended  so  much  to  the 
left ;  and  thus,  not  liking  to  come  back  again  till  they  knew  there  was  a  great 
necessity,  they  remained  at  Troyes,  and  extended  along  the  Seine  several 
days,  doing  nothing.  In  the  mean  time,  Napoleon  with  the  same  ti^oops  (the 
Guards  and  cavalry  from  Spain)  marched  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  successively  squeezed  Olsoofief  (by  the  by,  he  suffocated  him  in  his 
embrace),  Sacken,  D’York,  Blucher,  Wittgenstein,  and  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wii’temberg. 

“After  all  this  bitter  folly  on  our  part,  concentration  was  determined  on,  and 
these  conquerors  found  that  they  may  outmanoeuvre  themselves,  and  that  simple 
uncomplicated  movements  with  all  your  forces  together,  and  in  hand,  is  the 
way  for  unlettered  generals  to  succeed.  Had  our  Leipsic  plan  been  persevered 
in — had  each  army  been  together — Blucher,  collected,  would  have  retired,  and 
Schwartzenberg  would  have  been  on  Buonaparte  if.  he  had  followed  him,  but 
we  must  e’en  manoeuvre  and  alarm  ourselves,  right,  left,  and  centre.  Our  total 
loss  exceeds,  I  should  think,  35,000  and  60  or  70  pieces  of  cannon.  However, 

I  am  not  sure  but  this  will  in  the  end  be  of  advantage.  I  am  clear  our  militaiy 
position  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been,  if  turned  with  judgment  to  profit. 

We  have  suffered  perhaps  a  moral  defeat,  but  in  every  other  respect  we  are 
more  powerful  than  ever.  The  reserves  of  the  Grand  Army  are  all  within  a 
few  days’  march,  and  they  are  very  numerous ;  and  Blucher,  joined  by  Bulow, 

Strogonoff,  VVinzingerode,  and  Woronzow,  will  have  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
on  that  side  alone,  stronger  than  the  French. 

“  With  respect  to  our  marche  politique,  at  one  time  Bourbonists,  at  another 
grasping  at  any  probability  of  peace — no  fixed  system  of  action  at  all.  What 
Castlereagh  has  achieved  is  really  voonderfid  ;  hut  for  him,  I  believe  all  would  fall. 

It  might  be  judicious  to  keep  Caulaiucourt  a  little  in  play  until  you  entered 
France,  and  saw  what  spirit  you  could  actually  rouse.  Whatever  of  bad  hap¬ 
pens  to  us  we  richly  deserve,  for  whatever  is  good  we  must  thank  Providence  and 
Castlereagh.  As  to  our  work  here,  Caulaincourt  individually  wishes  and  works 
tooth  and  nail  for  peace,  so  far  as  depends  on  him.  He  di'eads  Buonaparte’s 
successes  even  more  than  ours,  lest  they  should  make  him  more  impracticable. 

Since  the  turn  of  affairs  Napoleon  has  taken  our  disorder.  He  talks  now  of 
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ness  and  address  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  avert,  was  that 
Austria  would  draw  off  and  conclude  a  separate  pacifica¬ 
tion  with  Napoleon,  in  which  case  the  Russian  and  Prus¬ 
sian  armies,  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  enemj^s  country, 
would  have  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  surrender  the 
whole  objects  of  the  war.  Her  conduct  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  so  dilatory  and  backward  that  it  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  timidity  or  military  incapacity,  but 
obviously  arose  from  a  desire  to  avoid  pushing  matters  to 
extremities,  and  leaving  time  to  Napoleon  to  conclude  a 
peace  on  such  terms  as  might  secure  the  throne  of  France 
to  himself,  or  at  all  events  the  regency  to  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  and  the  succession  to  his  son.  It  has  been 
seen  that,  so  late  as  the  18th  March,  the  very  day  before 
the  Congress  finally  broke  up,  Metternich  was  strenuously 
urging  Caulaincourt  to  conclude  peace  on  those  terms, 
which  would  have  left  Europe  exposed  to  a  renewal,  at 
no  distant  date,  of  all  the  dangers  from  which  they  were 
on  the  point  of  escaping.  We  have  Lord  CastlereagRs 
own  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  indecision  to  a  pain¬ 
ful  degree  pervaded  the  Allied  councils  at  this  time  ;  and 


successes  altering  terms.  W e  must  go  back  to  the  Fi'ankfort  basis.  He  can¬ 
not  treat  until  we  are  out  of  France,  &c.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Edward 
Cooke,  Esq.,  Chatillon,  February  28,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix. 
554,  556. 

“  Caulaincourt  came  up  to  me  before  dinner  to-day,  and  asked  if  there  was 
any  hope  of  your  ( Castlereagh’ s)  return.  I  professed  ignorance  of  your  inten¬ 
tions.  He  said,  ‘  For  the  love  of  God,  engage  him  to  return.  If  he  were  hut  here, 
and  would  listen  to  my  propositions,  so  that  we  might  understand  one  another, 
we  should  speedily  conclude  the  affair.  How  is  it  possible  to  conclude  matters 
at  a  public  conference  ?  Neither  party  can  easily  be  brought  to  declare  the 
last  word,  but  I  am  confident,  if  we  could  discuss  the  points  separately,  there 
would  be  no  material  difference.’  ” — Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Chatillon,  March  10,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  335. 

heartily  congratulate  the  world  that  you  are  upon  the  spot  to  Tceep  all  things 
well  together.” — Lord  Clancartt  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Hague,  March  7, 
1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  319. 

How  fortunate  that  you  should  he  on  the  spot,  to  endeavour  to  Iceep  all  the 
horses  of  the  great  waggon  at  steady  work,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  they 
had  to  encounter,  and  the  kicking,  curveting,  and  fibbing  propensities  of  some 
of  them  !  Your  letter  to  Metternich  is  an  admirable  piece,  and  the  answer 
does  honour  to  his  sovereign.” — Lord  Clancarty  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  The 
Hague,  March  1,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  300. 
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indeed,  considering  the  great  interests  Austria  had  at  chap. 
stake  in  the  issue,  adverse  to  that  of  the  other  Powers, 
the  only  wonderful  thing  is  how  they  ever  were  reconciled.  i8i4. 
But  for  Lord  Castlereagh’s  address  and  authority,  and 
the  terror  inspired  by  Napoleon’s  victories,  the  prodigy 
never  could  have  been  effected.'''* 

In  addition  to  those  causes  of  division  amonof  the 

®  111 

Allies,  arising  from  the  difficulty  in  the  disposal  of  the  Source  of 
throne  of  France  in  the  event  of  success,  another  source  regl^ding 
of  disunion  was  already  felt,  and  was  daily  becoming  more  A^aude^r^s 
serious,  regarding  Poland.  The  Emperor  Alexander’s 
intention  was  no  longer  disguised,  to  incorporate  that 
great  country  with  his  already  vast  dominions.  It  w^as 
evident  that  such  a  design  could  not  fail  of  rousing  in 
the  highest  degree  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Continental 
Powers  —  especially  Austria  —  and  widening  the  cool¬ 
ness  already  existing  between  them  arising  from  the 
French  question  ;  but  the  Czar  and  his  army  w^ere  both 
so  set  upon  the  acquisition,  and  their  position  in  regard 
to  it  was  so  commanding,  that  it  was  more  than  doubtful 
whether  it  could  be  prevented.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Czar,  has  left  the  following  precious  account  of  a 
conversation  he  had  with  him  on  the  subject  during  the 

*  “  The  political  question  has  been  miserably  prejudiced  by  opposite  ex¬ 
tremes  of  management :  at  one  time  too  proud  to  listen  to  anything ;  at 
another,  so  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  as  to 
make  our  prolongation  at  Chatillon  almost  ludicrous.  I  hope,  however,  we 
have  yet  more  of  equanimity  in  our  counsels  than  a  bystander  could  predicate. 

You  will  see,  from  the  instructions  sent  this  night  to  Count  Stadion,  that  the 
Allies,  without  wishing  to  give  to  their  demarche  the  appearance  of  seeking  a 
rupture,  are  decided  upon  bringing  this  negotiation  to  a  short  issue  ;  and  that 
whatever  may  be  the  turn  of  the  war,  they  are  determined  to  support  the 
cause  of  Europe,  as  the  only  hope  of  real  peace,  firmly  and  perseveringly 
against  Napoleon,  till  he  shall  substantially  acquiesce  in  the  terms  proposed 
to  him.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia  have  determined,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Prince  Royal,  to  place  Winzingerode,  including  Woronzow  and 
Strogonoff,  together  with  Bulow,  absolutely  under  Marshal  Blucher’s  orders. 

He  will  thus  have  a  very  formidable  force  daily  increasing,  while  this  army  is 
also  falling  back  on  its  reserves.  In  fact,  we  arc  only  inferior  in  unity  of  council." 

— Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  Chamiont,  February  25,  1814 ; 

Castlereagli  Correspondence,  ix.  290. 
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conferences  at  Cliatiilon.  ‘‘  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  known 
condescendence  of  character,  and  the  marked  kindness  he 
invariably  showed  me,  led,  on  various  occasions,  to  his 
communicating  his  observations  and  sentiments  to  me. 
At  this  period  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  interesting 
points  for  adjustment  at  a  general  peace  was,  the  fate  of 
the  Polish  nation,  and  this  peace  began  now  to  be  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for.  In  one  of  my  interviews  with  the 
Emperor,  his  Imperial  Majesty  dwelt  at  great  length  on 
the  immense  sacrifices  of  Russia,  and,  putting  these  fore¬ 
most  in  his  statement,  he  declared  how  doubly  necessary 
it  became  him,  on  the  eve  of  a  settlement  of  Europe,  to 
look  to  the  permanent  interests  of  his  own  empire.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  stated  that  his  moral  feeling,  honour, 
and  every  principle  of  justice  and  right,  called  upon  him 
to  use  all  his  powder  to  restore  such  a  constitution  to 
Poland  as  would  secure  the  happiness  of  so  fine,  and  so 
great  a  people.  The  abandonment  of  seven  millions  of 
his  subjects,  were  he  to  relinquish  his  Polish  provinces  in 
any  general  arrangement,  witliout  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  his  country  for  the  great  utility  and  advantage  of  the 
measure,  would  he  more  than  his  imperial  crown  was 
v:orth.  But  consolidating  these  provinces  with  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  under  such  a  king  and  such  a  constitutional 
administration  as  Russia  would  name,  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  happiest  effects.  He  went  on  to  observe  that 
his  character  w^as  well  knowm,  and  ought  to  give  confidence 
to  Europe.  I  remarked  in  reply,  that  Europe  could  not 
insure  at  all  times  an  Alexander  on  the  throne.  To  this 
his  Imperial  Majesty  rejoined,  that  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine  partook  entirely  his  sentiments  as  well  as  his  two 
brothers.  He  w^as  happy  also  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
position  he  had  started,  and  tlie  mode  in  which  he  view^ed 
it,  was  seen  by  Austria  in  the  same  light ;  that  he  had 
had  a  long  conversation  with  Prince  Metternich  a  day  or 
two  since,  in  which  the  whole  of  his  plan  was  ojDened,  and 
that  the  Prince  n^avait  rien  contre,  or  w^ords  to  that 
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effect.  I  was  considerably  struck  at  tlie  time  with  so  chap. 
extraordinary  a  declaration  from  his  Majesty,  and  ren- 
tured  not  only  to  express  my  surprise,  but  to  assure  him  I8i4. 
that  Prince  Metternich  had  held  very  different  language 
to  me,  and  that  I  never  could  suppose  he  would  leave  to 
England  the  task  of  being  the  only  power  which  would 
oppose  itself  to  his  Majesty’s  views,  in  case  they  should 
not  meet  with  general  concurrence,  when  tliey  w^re  of 
so  much  more  vital  interest  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  His 
Imperial  Majesty  next  alluded  in  rather  a  menacing 
manner  to  his  power  of  tahing  military  possession  of 
Poland,  and  seemed  to  be  certain  of  the  facility  ivith 
which  he  coidd  obtain  his  end,  and  I  doubted  much,  from 
the  firm  and  positive  manner  in  which  he  expressed  him¬ 
self,  whether  he  would  ever  be  diverted  from  the  purpose 
he  now  declared.”^  So  strongly  were  the  Emperor’s  i  sir  chas. 
views  expressed  on  this  subject  that  they  awakened  in  LordCasUe- 
Sir  Charles  the  most  anxious  apprehension  as  to  theM^diT, 
extent  to  which  the  liberties  of  Europe  might  one  day^®^^’^^* 
be  menaced  by  this  great  and  growing  power ;  and  his 
words,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this 
time,  are  not  a  little  remarkable,  both  as  an  instance  of 
far-seeing  sagacity  as  to  future  events  now  only  in  the 
course  of  accomplishment,  and  as  a  proof  how  minds  of 
an  elevated  calibre  can  withstand  all  the  influences  of 
private  kindness  and  imperial  favours.^ 


*  “  If  we  consider  the  power  of  Russia,  unassailable  as  she  is  in  front  and 
rear,  with  an  immense  front,'  mistress  of  the  Caspian,  the  Euxine,  and  the 
Baltic,  with  forty  (now  seventy)  millions  of  brave,  hardy,  docile,  enthusiastic, 
and  submissive  inhabitants,  with  immense  armies  highly  disciplined,  excel¬ 
lently  appointed  ;  her  innumerable  hordes  of  desolating  cavalry,  her  adoption 
of  the  French  maxims  in  war  of  making  the  countries  where  her  armies  march, 
feed  and  maintain  them,  what  may  we  not  fear  from  her  ?  When  we  consider 
further  those  forces,  flushed  w’ith  success,  and  disposed  to  consider  treaties 
and  engagements  with  her  as  waste  paper,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  any  pro¬ 
jects  of  aggrandisement ;  if  we  further  consider  her  detei’minatiou  to  surmount 
every  barrier  which  engagements  have  interposed  in  order  to  advance  herself 
into  the  heart  of  Germany,  to  supplant  on  the  one  side  the  ancient  dominion  of 
Prussia,  on  the  other  to  turn  the  northern  flank  of  Austria  on  the  Vistula,  as 
she  has  turned  the  southern  on  the  Danube,  and  demanding,  as  it  were,  hy  the 
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112.^ 

Difficulties 
in  Italy. 


A  difficulty  of  anotlier  kind,  but  which  proved  hardly 
less  serious  in  the  end,  arose  at  this  time  in  Italy,  spring¬ 
ing,  like  the  others,  from  the  successes  of  the  Allies,  which 
it  required  all  the  prudence  and  forbearance  of  Castlereagh 
to  adjust,  and  which  led  to  no  small  embarrassment  in 
future  times.  This  arose  partly  from  the  vacillating  con¬ 
duct  of  Murat,  who,  although  he  had  joined  the  Allies 
and  abandoned  his  benefactor,  was  hesitating  before  he 
openly  united  his  forces  to  theirs,  and  w^as  awaiting  the 
issue  of  events  in  Champagne  before  he  took  the  irre¬ 
vocable  step.  It  required  no  little  management  on  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  part  to  keep  the  Allied  Powers  and  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  together  in  these  trying  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  he  contrived  to  effect  it,  and  thereby  did 

fortresses  of  Thorn  and  Cracow,  the  keys  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  when  we  fur¬ 
ther  reflect  on  the  natural  march  of  empires  from  north  to  south,  from  the 
regions  of  frost  and  snow  and  famine  to  the  climates  of  warmth,  verdure,  and 
fertility,  and  recollect  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  from  the  desolating  invasions  of  the  northern  hordes,  what  may 
we  not  fear  and  expect  ? 

‘‘  When,  in  addition  to  these  circumstances,  we  further  reflect  upon  the 
successive  aggrandisements  and  incorporations  of  Russia  during  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years,  the  numerous  Tartar  tribes  that  are  embraced  within  her 
military  system,  the  provinces  she  has  successively  added  to  her  empire  from 
Persia,  the  Porte,  Sweden,  and  Poland  ;  that  her  whole  system  of  government 
is  a  military  despotism,  and  nothing  known  or  regarded  in  it  but  military  sub¬ 
jection  on  the  one  hand,  and  military  property,  military  rank,  and  military 
honour  on  the  other,  what  may  not  be  the  result  ?  If  we  consider  all  these 
circumstances  in  all  their  bearings  and  dependencies,  is  there  a  serious  and 
reasonable  man  in  Europe  that  must  not  admit  that  the  whole  system  of 
European  politics  ought,  in  its  leading  principle  and  feature,  to  maintain  as  an 
axiom  the  necessity  of  setting  bounds  to  this  formidable  and  encroaching  power  ? 
Weighed  against  this  superior  and  imperative  duty — a  duty  urged  by  all  the 
motives  of  self-preservation — every  minor  and  secondary  consideration  result¬ 
ing,  whether  from  ancient  rights  or  claims  from  family  feelings  and  alliances, 
from  views  of  future  combination  and  power,  ought  to  be  postponed  and  disre¬ 
garded.  There  is  no  other  moral  or  physical  safeguard  against  the  stupendous 
greatness  with  which  the  Continent  may  ere  long  be  menaced  and  overwhelmed, 
than  in  the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  a  mixture  of  benevo¬ 
lence  and  rectitude,  a  high  sense  of  religion,  aud  a  generous  view  of  all  subjects. 
This  affords,  in  my  mind,  the  only  and  best  guarantee  against  the  far  too  for¬ 
midable  legions  which  have  recently  defiled  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  how  soon 
may  that  guarantee  be  lost !  ” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
February  14, 181 4,  MS.;  and  Lond.,  255,  256.  A  remarkable  instance  of  poli¬ 
tical  wisdom  and  foresight ;  the  more  so  that  it  came  from  a  young  officer,  the 
fellow-soldier  of  the  Czar,  and  then  basking  in  the  brightest  sunshine  of  his 
imperial  favour. 
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the  greatest  service  to  the  common  cause,  bj  retaining  chap. 
Eugene’s  army  to  watch  him  in  Italy.  His  instructions 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  commander  of  the  British  1814. 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  quite  explicit  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  stand  by 
the  Austrian  treaty  with  him,  provided  he  exerted  him¬ 
self  honourably  in  the  war ;  and  an  indemnity  of  some 
sort  was  provided  for  the  legitimate  King  of  Naples.* 

Murat,  however,  although  he  had  little  hesitation  in  be¬ 
traying  his  benefactor,  had  considerable  hesitation  in  im¬ 
perilling  his  own  throne  ;  and  on  various  pretexts  he 
evaded  finally  declaring  himself,  till  the  capture  of  Paris 
left  him  no  alternative  but  unqualified  submission. 

Another  matter  connected  with  Italy,  though  less  mo¬ 
mentous  in  the  outset,  became  still  more  serious  in  the  Difficulties 
end,  and  gave  no  small  disquietude  to  Lord  Castlereagh  noa]"fr^' 
and  the  whole  British  Government — an  expedition  from 
Sicily  to  the  north  of  Italy,  to  co-operate  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  and,  it  was  hoped,  Murat,  in  driving  the  French 
entirely  out  of  the  peninsula  :  the  command  of  it  was  given 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who  was  entitled  to  demand  it, 
being  the  commander-in-chief  in  Sicily.  It  was  directed 
against  Leghorn  in  the  first  instance,  as  Murat  had  taken 
umbrage  at  an  ill-timed  proclamation  of  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Sicily  claiming  the  crown  of  Naples.  It  after- 


*  “  The  point  now  of  importance  is  to  secure  the  effective  and  active  support 
of  the  Neapolitans,  whose  active  assistance  appears  indispensable  to  give  the 
Allies  that  rapid  and  commanding  success  which  may  speedily  decide  the  fate 
of  Italy.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  Murat  has,  under  some  pretext,  delayed  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  in  its  amended  form,  and  that  he  still  continues  to 
show  some  menagement  towards  the  enemy.  The  British  Government  never 
liked  the  Austrian  treaty,  but  being  entered  into,  they  are  quite  willing  to  act 
up  to  its  spirit,  and  to  acknowledge  Murat  upon  a  peace,  on  two  conditions  : 
1st,  That  he  exerts  himself  honoxirably  in  the  war ;  2d,  That  a  reasonable  in¬ 
demnity  (it  cannot  be  an  equivalent)  is  found  for  the  King  of  Sicily.  I  should 
hope,  with  this  basis  to  work  upon,  you  may  not  only  quiet  any  alarm  Murat 
may  have  felt  as  to  the  nature  of  our  armistice,  but  furnish  him  with  two  very 
powerful  incentives  to  come  forward  effectually.  In  doing  so  he  will  facilitate 
all  his  own  views,  and  by  assisting  in  the  indemnities  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  he 
may  secure  his  own  title  to  Naples.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  Chatillon,  February  21, 1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  285. 
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wards  lyent  on  to  Genoa,  both  as  that  was  a  very  import¬ 
ant  maritime  fortress,  wliich  it  was  an  object  to  wrest 
from  France,  and  as  it  afforded  the  best  possible  base  for 
the  British  operations  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Upon  ar¬ 
riving  there,  with  a  force  of  7000  men,  Lord  William 
experienced  no  very  formidable  resistance,  and  the  place 
was  surrendered  after  the  external  forts  had  been  stormed. 
But  he  very  soon  found  that,  though  not  disposed  to  risk 
their  fortunes  by  joining  a  sinking  cause,  the  Genoese 
people  were  animated  almost  universally  with  that  passion 
for  separate  sovereignty  which  has  so  long  been  felt  in 
Italy,  and  is  the  main  obstacle  to  any  united  action,  or 
the  establishment  of  general  independence.*  Seeing  that 
this  was  the  general  disposition,  and  yielding  to  the  natu¬ 
ral  opinion,  that  the  best  way  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
men  to  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  a  general  restoration, 
was  to  proclaim  a  return  in  every  instance  to  the  old 
authorities  and  form  of  government.  Lord  William  issued 
a  proclamation,  without  any  authority  from  his  superiors, 
promising  such  a  restoration  in  unguarded  terms.f  This 
proclamation  was  received  with  unbounded  transports  in 
Genoa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  yielded  for  a  while  to 
the  pleasing  illusion  of  a  restoration  of  their  ancient 
Doges,  senate,  and  provincial  independence  and  grandeur. 
But  it  proved  not  a  little  embarrassing  to  the  Allied 
sovereigns,  and  especially  the  British  Government,  w^ho 
had  other  views  as  to  Genoa  and  the  distribution  of  power 

*  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  forming  here  a  provisional  government, 
which  I  shall  do  as  soon  as  I  can  ascertain  the  persons  who  may  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  people.  I  find  that  all  desire  their  former  independence  and 
ancient  form  of  government,  with  some  modifications.  All  are  equally  de¬ 
sirous  of  not  being  annexed  to  Piedmont^ — Lord  AVilliam  Bentinck  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Genoa,  April  23,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  491. 

+  “  Considering  that  the  general  wish  of  the  Genoese  is  to  return  to  their 
ancient  form  of  government,  I  declare,  1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  Geno¬ 
ese  States,  such  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  some  modifications  which  the  genei’al 
wish,  the  public  good,  and  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitution  of  1797,  seem 
to  require,  is  re-established,” — Lord  William  Bentinck’s  Proclamation,  April 
21,  1811 ;  Pari.  Deb.  xxx.  393,  394.  This  proclamation  was  at  variance  with 
Lord  William’s  instructions,  which  were  to  do  nothing  that  might  fetter  tbe 
hands  of  the  Allies  in  the  final  disposal  of  the  Genoese  territories. — Ibid. 
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ill  Italy,  as  they  thought,  with  reason,  that  to  leave  France  chap. 
surrounded  by  little  monarchies  and  republics  was  just  to 
invite  the  spoiler  again  to  make  inroads  upon  them,  and  I8i4. 
tliat  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  lesser  states  was  to  be 
found  the  only  security  for  their  independence.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  accordingly,  pronounced  himself  strongly 
against  this  unauthorised  proceeding  of  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  the  proclamation  was  disavowed  by  the 
Allied  Governments.  But  the  effect  of  it  remained,  and 
the  disappointed  feelings  of  the  Genoese  vented, them¬ 
selves  in  loud  complaints,  which  met  with  the  readier 
reception  in  Europe  that  they  appealed  directly  to  the 
generous  and  patriotic  affections.^' 

Another  matter  of  not  less  importance  came  under 

.  .  114 

Lord  Castlereaglds  notice  at  the  same  time,  which  was  Lord  Castle- 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued,  in  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  by  pTifc^as  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  south  of  France.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  take  a  decided  line  here,  because 
the  Due  d’Augouleme  suddenly  arrived  at  the  head-  Feb.  25. 
quarters  of  the  English  general  in  Bearn,  in  the  end  of 
February,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Count  d’ Artois 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Allied  headquarters  in  Cham¬ 
pagne.  The  course  which  Wellington  pursued  in  this 

*  “  I  hope,  from  the  course  the  Viceroy  is  pursuing,  that  Italy  will  wind  up 
well.  He  is  the  best  of  the  Buonaparte  school,  and  has  played  an  honourable 
and  able  part.  If  Buonaparte  had  been  enabled  to  have  maintained  himself 
in  the  field  in  France,  between  Murat’s  rascality,  Bellegarde’s  timidity,  and 
Lord  AVilliam  Bentinck’s  impracticability  and  Whiggism,  which  seem  to  follow 
him  everywhere,  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  a  serious  disappointment  in 
that  quarter.  As  it  is,  we  are  masters,  I  hope,  of  the  question  now,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  and  must  weigh  well  the  political  complications,  which  are  not 
merely  personal  to  the  sovereign  claimants,  but  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  and  extensive  jealousy  amongst  the  most  of  the  Italian  population.” 

— Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  27,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor¬ 
respondence,  ix.  520. 

“  Murat  is  another  sinner — whether  to  the  extent  that  we  can  take  notice  of, 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  Viceroy  has  given  some  strong  evidence 
against  him.  The  events  in  France  have  secured  us  there.  If  the  war  had 
continued  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Italy  would  soon  have  become  a  dangerous 
card,  Avhich  was  in  itself  a  new  source  of  alarm,  intrigue,  and  weakness.  As 
it  is,  we  are  escaping  fast,  I  hope,  from  the  military  difficulty,  whatever  may 
be  the  embarrassment  of  the  political  combination,”  —  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  27,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  512. 
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delicate  matter  was  precisely  analogous  to  what  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  recommended  to  the  British  Cabinet  in 
regard  to  the  negotiations  at  Chatillon — viz.,  to  abstain 
from  anything  like  forcing  or  even  attempting  to  lead 
public  opinion  in  France,  and  to  avoid  committing  them¬ 
selves  in  favour  of  the  ancient  family  while  still  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  military  Emperor  at  Chatillon.  Wellington 
accordingly  would  only  receive  the  royal  prince  incognito, 
though  in  that  character  he  showed  him  the  most  delicate 
attention,  and  w^ould  not  permit  him  to  leave  St  Jean 
de  Luz  to  accompany  the  army  in  active  operation.  This 
conduct  met  with  Lord  Castlereagh’s  decided  approval  ; 
indeed,  the  letter  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst* 
on  the  occasion  was  almost  identical  with  those  which 
the  great  diplomatist  was  at  the  same  time  addressing 
to  the  Cabinet  from  Chatillon.  Lord  Castlereagh’s  views 
on  this  subject  were  perfectly  fixed  and  consistent  from 
the  outset.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  ‘‘  ancient 
race  and  the  ancient  territory  afforded  the  best,  perhaps 
the  only,  security  likely  to  be  permanent  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  for  the  permanence 
of  that  very  object  it  was  indispensable  that  the  choice 

*  “  The  people  here  all  agree  in  one  opinion — viz.,  that  the  sentiment 
throughout  France  is  the  same  as  I  have  found  it  here — an  earnest  desire  to 
get  rid  of  Buonaparte  and  his  government,  from  a  conviction  that  as  long  as 
he  governs  they  will  have  no  peace.  The  language  common  to  all  is,  that 
although  the  grievous  hardships  and  oppression  under  which  they  labour  ai’e 
intolerable,  they  dare  not  have  the  satisfaction  even  of  complaining ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  obliged  to  pretend  to  rejoice,  and  that  they  are  only 
allowed  in  secret  and  silence  to  lament  their  hard  fate.  They  say  that  the 
Bourbons  are  as  unknown  in  France  as  the  princes  of  any  other  sovereign 
house  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced  more  than  ever  that  Napoleon’s  power 
stands  upon  corruption,  and  that  he  has  no  adherents  in  France  but  the 
principal  officers  of  his  army  and  the  employes  civiles  of  his  government,  with 
some  of  the  new  proprietors.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  recommend  your  Lord- 
ship  to  make  peace  with  him,  if  you  can  acquire  all  the  objects  you  have  a 
right  to  expect.  All  the  powers  require  peace,  even  more  than  France,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  found  a  new  system  of  war  upon  the  speculations  of  any 
individual  on  what  he  sees  and  hears  in  a  corner  of  France.  If  Buonaparte 
becomes  moderate,  he  is  probably  as  good  a  sovereign  as  we  can  desire  in 
France ;  if  he  does  not,  we  shall  probably  have  another  war  in  a  few  year’s.” — 
Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst,  November  21,  1813;  Gurw’OOD,  xii.  304, 
305. 
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should  be  a  voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  the  French 
people  ;  for  if  it  had  either  the  reality  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  constraint,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  and 
the  whole  existing  evils  would  be  renewed.  His  whole 
correspondence  and  speeches,  from  first  to  last,  demon¬ 
strated  that  this  was  his  fixed  opinion. 

An  incident  not  as  yet  noticed  in  history  occurred 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  which  de-  Prince  of 
monstrated  how  well  founded  was  the  caution  of  Lord  imprudent 
Castlereagh  in  this  respect,  and  what  disastrous  Jesuits  toeSteTpt 
were  likely  to  result  from  any  premature  attempts  to 
direct  public  opinion  in  the  conquered  provinces  as  to  the 
choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  to 
adopt  Lord  Castlereagh’s  plan  of  uniting  Belgium  to 
Holland,  in  order  to  form  a  respectable  state  capable  of 
maintaining,  with  the  aid  of  England  and  Prussia,  its 
ground  against  its  formidable  neighbour.  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  acquainted  with  this 
arrangement,  and  he  professed,  as  well  he  might,  the 
greatest  gratitude  to  the  English  minister  for  his  support 
on  the  occasion.  But  being  impatient  to  take  posses¬ 
sion  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  promised  dominion,  he 
seriously  endangered  it.  Instead  of  calmly  awaiting, 
according  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  advice,  the  time  when 
“  events  might  declare  themselves,^'’  and  when  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  announced  as  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  might  be  submitted  to  with¬ 
out  a  murmur  as  the  decree  of  fate,  he  endeavoured 
prematurely  to  obtain  a  declaration  from  Flanders  in  his 


*  “  Every  pacification  would  be  incomplete,  if  you  did  not  re-establish  on 
the  throne  of  France  the  ancient  family  ;  any  peace  with  the  man  who  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  nation  could  have  no  other  final  result 
but  to  give  to  Europe  fresh  subjects  of  division  and  alarm  ;  it  could  be  neither 
secure  nor  durable.  Nevertheless  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  negotiating  with 
him  when  invested  with  power,  without  doing  violence  to  the  opinion  of 
Europe,  and  incurring  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  continuance  of  the  war.” 
— Lord  Castlereagh’s  Speech  in  Parliament^  June  29,  1814;  Pari.  Deh., 
xxviii.  458. 
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favour.  The  consequences  were  just  the  reverse  of  what 
he  expected.  The  ancient  division  of  the  Flemings  and 
Dutch  founded  on  difference  of  religion,  political  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  bloody  wars,  broke  out  afresh,  and  in 
so  unmistakable  a  manner  as  suggested  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  practicability  of  effecting  the  union.*  Lord 
Castlereagh  strongly  represented,  both  to  the  Prince  and 
Lord  Clancarty,  the  British  minister  at  his  court,  the 
extreme  danger  of  such  premature  attempts,  and  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  advice.  The 
obnoxious  attempts  were  in  consequence  wdthdrawm,  and 
the  union  with  Holland  was  ultimately  effected  with¬ 
out  open  opposition,  though  not  without  secret  heart¬ 
burnings,  wliich  gave  rise  to  important  changes  in  future 
times.t 

It  is  evident,  from  the  detail  which  has  now  been  given, 
that  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  the  most  momentous  of 
modern  times,  was  not  broken  up  from  any  matters  of 
form,  or  any  variance  between  the  Powers  engaged  as  to 
the  lesser  points  in  controversy.  It  failed  because  the 

*  “  I  beg  to  call  your  Lordship’s  attention  to  a  subject  -which  I  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion — I  allude  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  expected 
incorporation  of  their  country  with  Holland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  mischief  which  has  already  proceeded  from  their  intem¬ 
perate  and  ill-judged  proceedings ;  and  I  fear  that,  if  they  are  persevered  in, 
they  will  lead  to  very  serious  evils.  The  great  majority  of  the  nobility,  who, 
if  the  fate  of  their  country  were  irrevocably  fixed,  would  probably  not  be  un¬ 
willing  to  worship  the  rising  sun,  have  been  provoked  by  these  premature 
discussions  to  make  declarations  very  unfavourable  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  as  they  are  a  high-spirited  people,  it  is  not  unlikely  they  will  continue 
their  hostility  to  the  Prince,  merely  to  show  their  consistency  to  principles 
so  publicly  avowed.” — Lord  Clancarty  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  The  Hagvie, 
March  1,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  306. 

+  “  I  dined  yesterday  with  the  Prince.  Before  dinner  he  took  me  aside,, 
and  again  repeated  all  the  professions  he  had  made  the  day  before,  adding 
that,  if  he  had  been  before  impressed  with  the  impolicy  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  Pays  Bas,  he  w'as  now  most  fully  convinced  that  the  efforts  he  had  made, 
through  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  cry  and  soulevement  in  his 
favour,  were  improper;  tliat  he  was  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
waiting  the  result  of  your  exertions  in  his  favour,  wdth  the  promptness  and 
magnitude  of  which  he  expressed  the  most  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  you 
personally  great  obligations.” — Lord  Clancarty  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  'The 
llagm,  February  12,  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  260. 
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views  of  tlie  parties  were  irreconcilable  on  vital  matters  ;  chap. 
it  broke  up  on  the  eternal  question  between  France  and 
Europe.  The  frontier  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  with  isi4. 
Antwerp,  Majence,  and  Chambery,  was  the  insurmount¬ 
able  difficulty ;  but  for  it  peace  would  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Caulaincourt  in 
half  an  hour.  Napoleon  risked  all  rather  than  abandon 
them,  because  he  felt  that  if  he  held  them  he  could  at  any 
time  renew  his  projects  of  conquest  against  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  He  knew  better  than  any  man  that 
his  throne  was  founded  entirely  on  the  prestige  of  mili¬ 
tary  success  ;  that  conquest  to  him  was  the  condition  of 
existence.  To  retire  within  the  ancient  limits  of  France 
— to  restrict  himself  to  the  crown  of  Louis  XIY.,  w^as 
to  abandon  the  wdiole  new^-born  triumphs  of  the  Revoffi- 
tion,  and  seemed  to  him  equivalent  to  abdicating  the 
throne,  with  this  additional  circumstance  of  humiliation, 
that  he  w^ould  probably  be  hurled  down  from  it  by  his 
own  subjects. 

In  calmly  contemplating,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury,  the  merits  of  this  great  question,  still  seriously  at  Seeming 
issue  between  France  and  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  Napoleon's 
that  there  was  great  plausibility,  and,  as  the  facts  then  co^ngrfss*."^ 
stood,  seeming  justice,  in  M.  de  Caulaincourt^s  arguments 
in  favour  of  Napoleon^s  side  of  the  question,  that  the 
other  great  Powers  of  Europe  had  been  materially  ag¬ 
grandised  since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  in 
1792.  Russia  had  gained  Finland  and  a  large  part  of 
Poland,  besides  extensive  territories  on  the  Danube ; 
England  had  conquered  the  Mysore  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  become  lord  paramount  in  Ilindostan  ;  and,  thougli 
Austria  liad  suffered  severely  in  the  contest,  yet  in  the 
line  of  tlie  Mincio,  offered  her  by  Napoleon,  and  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Tyrol,  she  was  more  tlian  indemnified  for 
all  her  losses.  To  restrict  France,  therefore,  in  the  midst 
of  this  general  aggrandisement  of  the  neighbouring  Powers, 
to  her  ancient  limits,  was  not  to  restore  tlie  balance  of 
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CHAP,  power,  but  to  destroy  it,  and  destroy  it  in  the  most  fatal 
of  all  ways,  by  greatly  aggrandising  the  great  northern 
1814.  colossus.  Such  a  result  was  not  less  at  yariance  with  the 
basis  put  forward  by  the  Allies  themselves  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  Frankfort,  than  hazardous  to  the  general  peace 
and  independence  of  Europe,  wdiich  they  professed  to 
have  so  much  at  heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  these  considerations,  as 
Time  has  tlioy  woro  Stated  at  the  time,  appear  to  be  well  founded  ; 
Lord  Castle-  but  time  has  now  proved  that  they  w^ere  erroneous,  and 
Hghurthe  Lord  Castlereagh  had  correctly  scanned  the  elements 
question.  future  repose  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  when 
he  insisted  for  the  restrictions  of  France  to  her  ancient 
limits  as  the  basis  of  any  lasting  pacification.  The  proof 
of  this  is  decisive.  France,  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits,  her  resources 
were  seriously  impaired  by  a  war-contribution  of  fifty 
millions  sterling  levied  on  her  by  the  Allies,  and  an  occu¬ 
pation,  during  three  years,  of  a  large  part  of  her  territory ; 
her  moral  prestige  and  political  influence  w^ere  sensibly 
weakened  by  the  double  capture  of  her  capital,  and  her 
military  strength  seriously  impaired  by  the  occupation  of 
Algeria  requiring  the  presence  beyond  seas  of  a  fifth,  at  an 
average,  of  her  embodied  troops.  Since  that  time,  too,  Eng¬ 
land  has  made  great  acquisitions  in  India,  and  Russia  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  France 
has  since  shown  herself  more  powerful  than  any  other 
civilised  state,  and  become  again  formidable  to  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Europe.  Aided  by  England,  she  has  defeated 
Russia  in  the  Crimea,  singly  she  has  conquered  Austria 
in  Lombardy.  She  has  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  annexing  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  thereby 
becoming  master  of  the  keys  of  Italy.  She  has  only 
been  prevented  by  the  wise  union  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  gallant  front  shown  by  the  British  Volunteers, 
from  resuming  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  and  with  it  the 
Great  Napoleon’s  projects  of  aggrandisement  in  Europe. 
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All  this  has  been  done  when  starting  from  the  limits  of 
1790,  and  labouring  under  such  serious  subsequent  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  what,  then,  would  it  have  been  if  she  had  started 
from  the  base  of  Antwerp,  Alessandria,  Majence,  and  the 
Rliine,  and  instead  of  having  incurred  subsequent  humi¬ 
liation,  she  had  closed  the  war  with  the  lustre  of  having 
repulsed  Europe  in  arms  from  her  gates  ?  Beyond  all 
question,  the  peace  would  not  have  lasted  five  years,  and 
the  costly  armed  neutrality  of  1860  would  have  begun  in 
1820.  The  peace  of  Europe  has  been  often  broken,  and 
still  more  frequently  endangered,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  by  France,  defeated  as  she  had  been  in  the  great  w^ar; 
it  has  never  yet  been  either  threatened  or  broken  by  any 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  at  least  against  her,  though  they  had 
been  victorious  in  the  strife.  These  considerations  prove 
that  such  are  the  advantages  which  France  derives  from 
her  central  situation,  compact  territory,  great  population, 
extent  of  sea-coast,  increasing  wealth,  and  the  militarj^ 
spirit  and  talents  of  her  inhabitants,  that  not  only  was  it 
indispensable  in  1814  to  reduce  her  to  her  ancient  limits, 
but  the  same  object  must  be  pursued  in  after-times,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  formation  of  a  defensive  league  by  the 
other  Powers,  and  a  return  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  policy, 
that  the  only  lasting  security  for  the  peace  or  independ¬ 
ence  of  Europe  is  to  be  found. 
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Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Congress  of  Chatillon  Lord 
Castlereagh  returned  to  Dijon,  where  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  the  diplomatic  body  were  assembled,  and  where 
his  presence  was  urgently  required  to  keep  the  Austrians 
Sis^?ereagh  steady  to  the  Alliance ;  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  with 
ciils^stew  steps  moved  towards  the  headquarters  of  Prince 

art  after  the  Schwartzenberg.  With  him  he  remained  till  after  the 
of  the  Con-  taking  of  Pans,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  important  actions 
Chatillon.  which  immediately  preceded  that  event.  It  is  fortunate 
that  for  these,  the  last  and  most  decisive  events  of  the 
war,  we  have  the  aid  of  his  graphic  pen  describing  what 
he  himself  had  seen,  and  that  his  personal  narrative  be¬ 
comes  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  French  Empire. 

To  understand  these,  however,  and  appreciate  the  vital 
importance  of  the  events  which  followed,  ending  in  the 
^Napokon  f^H  of  Napoleon,  it  is  indispensable  to  revert  to  the  mili- 
Aihe^^  tary  operations,  and  give  a  brief  abstract  of  what  had 
occurred  during  the  latter  weeks  of  the  sitting  of  the 


2. 

Previous 


Congress  of  Chatillon.  While  the  French  Emperor  was 
engaged  in  his  brilliant  operations  against  the  Grand 
Army,  which  terminated  in  the  victory  of  Montereau,  a 
new  and  formidable  enemy  had  appeared  on  tlie  field, 
wlio  had  assailed  France  in  a  quarter  where  attack  had 
never  been  anticipated,  and  wlio  came  ere  long  to  exer- 
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cise  a  decisive  influence  on  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  chap. 
This  was  formed  of  the  corps  of  Winzingerode  and  Bu- 
low,  50,000  strong,  forming  part  of  Bernadotte’s  army, 
which  that  prince,  as  the  siege  of  Antwerp  had  been 
converted  into  a  blockade,  had  been  reluctantly  obliged 
to  allow  to  move  forward  into  France.  They  took  the  Feb.  lo. 
road  by  Avesnes  to  Laon,  which  town  they  occupied 
without  resistance  ;  thus  forming  an  important  rearguard  Feb.  ii. 
and  support  to  Blucher,  who  was  in  advance  towards 
Paris,  but  still  under  the  orders  of  Bernadotte,  ^whose 
temporising  policy  had  already  rendered  him  suspected 
by  the  whole  Allied  armies.  Bulow  occupied  Laon, 
Winzingerode  pushed  on  to  Rheims.  The  advanced- 
guard  of  the  latter,  on  the  13th  February,  under  the  Feb.  13. 
enterprising  and  active  Chernicheff,  made  itself  master 
of  Soissons,  an  ill-fortified  town  on  the  road  from  Laon 
to  Paris,  and  a  strategic  point  of  much  importance,  as 
commanding  the  only  bridge  in  that  quarter  over  the 
river  Aisne,  which  lazily  flows  in  a  deep  and  impassable 
bed  between  the  two  cities.  So  sensible  was  Napoleon 
of  the  value  of  this  strategic  point,  that  he  had  thrown 
an  old  and  determined  officer.  General  Rusca,  into  it 
with  18  guns  and  4000  men.  So  ably,  however,  were 
Chernicheff’s  measures  taken,  that  he  succeeded  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  with  very  little  loss,  and  making  the  whole  garrison 
prisoners  during  the  confusion  occasioned  byRusca^s  death, 
who  was  killed  on  the  rampart  by  a  cannon-ball.  Cher¬ 
nicheff,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  his 
important  conquest ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  march  next 
day  towards  Rheims  to  rejoin  Winzingerode,  taking  with 
him  the  captured  guns  and  prisoners.  Here  the  latter  Burgh.’ i48,’ 
was  in  a  position  to  reinforce  Blucher,  who,  at  Chalons,  127429^°* 
was  actively  engaged  in  reorganising  and  concentrating  his 
army,  which  had  lost  nearly  half  its  numerical  strength 
in  its  late  disastrous  conflicts,  and  preparing  to  march  to  358, 359. 
Scliwartzenbergs  assistance.^ 

]\Iean while  Napoleon  was  pursuing  the  career  of  suc- 
YOL.  II.  z 
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retreat  of 
the  Allied 
Grand 
Army. 
Feb.  21. 


Feb.  22. 


cess,  so  brilliantlj  commenced  at  Montereau,  against  the 
Grand  Army  under  Schwartzenberg.  Everywhere  the 
Allied  troops  retired  before  him.  On  the  second  day 
after  that  conflict,  having  concentrated  the  mass  of  his 
forces,  he  ascended  the  course  of  the  Seine  to  Bray  and 
Nogent  ;  and  Schwartzenberg  retired  towards  Troyes, 
where — Blucher  having  been  ordered  up  in  all  haste 
from  Chalons — the  whole  Allied  armies  were  ordered  to 
assemble  on  the  21st.  A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  appeared  at  the  rendezvous.  Blucher,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  losses,  came  up  with  50,000  men  and  300 
guns  on  the  field.  The  ground,  however,  was  deemed 
unfavourable  for  a  general  battle ;  and  in  the  night  Troyes 
was  abandoned,  and  the  retreat  was  continued  in  great 
confusion  to  Chaumont.  It  w^as  during  this  retrograde 
movement  that  the  proposal  for  an  armistice  was  made 
by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  As  these  pacific  overtures  took  place  after  a 
splendid  series  of  successes  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and 
when  the  Allied  armies  were  fully  concentrated  in  strength 
double  his  own,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Napoleon  was 
much  elated,  and,  deeming  the  tide  of  success  decisively 
turned,  should  have  despatched  orders  to  Caulaincourt  at 
Cliatillon  to  sign  nothing,  but  await  the  issue  of  military 
events.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  an  angry  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  letter  to  Augereau,  at  Lyons,  who  had  been  un¬ 
successful,  strongly  descriptive  of  the  exaggerated  expecta¬ 
tions  he  had  formed  in  regard  to  the  possible,  and  by  him 
expected,  achievements  of  his  troops.*  The  Emperor  of 


*  “  Le  ministre  de  la  guerre  m’a  mis  sous  les  yeux  la  lettre  que  vous  lui 
avez  6crite  le  16.  Cette  lettre  m’a  vivement  peine.  Quoi !  six  heures  apr^s 
avoir  re^u  les  premieres  troupes  veuant  d’Espague,  vous  n’6tiez  pas  dejh,  en 
campagne  !  six  heures  de  repos  leur  suffisaient.  J’ai  remport^  le  combat  de 
Nangis  avec  la  brigade  de  dragons  venaut  d’Espagne,  qui  de  Bayonne  n’avait 
pas  encore  ddbridd.  Les  six  bataillons  de  Nimes  manquent,  dites-vous, 
d’habillement  et  d’^quipement,  et  sont  sans  instruction  !  Quelle  pauvre  raison 
me  donnez-vous  lii,  Augereau  !  J’ai  d^truit  80,000  ennemis  avec  des  bataillons 
gompos^s  de  conscrits  n’ayant  pas  de  gibernes  et  dtant  k  peine  habilles.  Les 
cardes  nationales,  dites-vous,  sont  pitoyables.  J’en  ai  ici  4000  venant  d’Angcrs 
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Russia,  as  well  as  Lord  Castlereagli,  was  extremely  averse  chap. 
to  the  armistice,  insomuch  that  he  sent  instructions  to 
Winzingerode  not  to  suspend  hostilities  but  under  an  i8i4. 
order  signed  by  himself.  Napoleon,  though  highly  elated 
with  the  proposal,  was  equally  averse  to  a  cessation  of 
active  operations,  and  refused  to  agree  to  any  suspension 
of  hostilities  while  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the 
armistice  was  going  forward.  Thus,  though  a  temporary  i  201 ; 
lull  of  hostilities  took  place  during  the  discussion  of  the^|^“:v^Jj^, 
terms  of  the  armistice  between  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  "•  1^?.’ 

A  •  1  1  T  n  1  ’^1  liiers,  xvu. 

Army,  yet  it  never  extended  to  the  flanks,  or  embraced  374-376 ; 
the  Army  of  Silesia  and  the  French  corps  of  Marmont  265-269.  * 
and  Mortier,  which  was  opposed  to  them.^ 

The  operations  of  the  Army  of  Silesia  had  now  become 
very  threatening  ;  for  that  gallant  host,  which  had  been  Movements 
reduced  from  60,000  to  32,000  by  its  recent  disasters,  of 
had  again  been  raised  to  48,000  by  the  arrival  of  the 
corps  of  St  Priest,  wdiich  had  come  up  from  Coblentz  on 
the  Rhine  ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  in  pursuance  of  his  attack  on  the  Grand  Army, 

Blucher  had  recommenced  active  operations  now  on  his 
own  account,  having  once  more  separated  from  the  Grand 
Army.  Napoleon^s  plan,  when  he  advanced  up  the  left 


et  de  Bretagne  en  chapeaux  ronds,  sans  gibernes,  mais  ayant  de  bons  fusils  : 
i’en  ai  tir^  bon  parti.  II  n’y  a  pas  d’argent,  continuez-vous.  Et  d’ou  esp^rez- 
vous  tirer  de  I’argent  ?  V ous  ne  pourrez  en  avoir  que  quand  nous  aurons 
arracb^  nos  recettes  des  mains  de  I’ennemi.  Vous  manquez  d’attelages  : 
prenez-en  partout.  Vous  n’avez  pas  de  magasins  :  ceci  est  par  trop  ridicule  ! 
Je  vous  ordonne  de  pai’tir  douze  beures  aprfes  la  reception  de  la  presente  lettre 
pour  vous  mettre  en  campagne.  Si  vous  etes  toujours  I’Augereau  de  Castig- 
lione,  gardez  le  commandement ;  si  vos  soixante  ans  pesent  sur  vous,  quittez- 
le,  et  remettez-le  au  plus  ancien  de  vos  officiers  g^neraux.  La  patrie  est 
menac^e  et  en  danger ;  elle  ne  peut  etre  sauvde  que  par  I’audace  et  la  bonne 
volontd,  et  non  par  de  vaines  temporisations.  Vous  devez  avoir  un  noyau  de 
plus  de  6000  bommes  de  troupes  d’elite  ;  je  n’en  ai  pas  tant,  et  j’ai  pourtant 
detruit  trois  armies,  fait  40,000  prisonniers,  pris  200  pieces  de  canon,  et  sauv<^ 
trois  fois  la  capitale.  L’ennemi  fuit  de  tous  c6tes  sur  Troyes.  Soyez  le 
premier  aux  balles.  II  n’est  plus  question  d’agir  comme  dans  les  deruiei’s 
temps,  mais  il  faut  reprendre  ses  bottes  et  sa  r(isolution  de  93.  Quand  les 
Fran^ais  verront  votre  panacbe  aux  avant-postes,  et  qu’ils  vous  verront  vous 
exposer  le  premier  aux  coups  de  fusil,  vous  en  ferez  ce  que  vous  voudrez.” — 
Napoleon  d  Algereau,  21  Fevrier  1814  ;  Thiers,  xvii.  360,  361. 
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CHAP,  bank  of  the  Seine  from  Montereau,  had  been  to  haTe 
crossed  that  river  at  Merj,  above  its  junction  with  the 
1814.  Aube,  and  ascend  its  right  bank  to  Trojes,  thus  interposing 
between  Blucher  and  Schwartzenberg,  and  preventing  their 
junction.  But  the  rapidity  of  Blucher’s  march  prevented 
tlie  execution  of  this  design,  for  on  arriving  at  Mery  he 
found  Blucher  already  on  the  right  bank  prepared  to 
dispute  the  passage.  He,  therefore,  renounced  that  enter¬ 
prise,  and  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  his  march  on 
Troyes.  But  no  sooner  did  Blucher  find  that  the  French 
Emperor  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army,  than, 
separating  from  Schwartzenberg,  he  resumed  his  design 
of  a  direct  advance  on  the  capital  by  the  valley  of  the 
Marne,  which  he  considered  himself  fully  able  to  under¬ 
take,  as  he  was  to  be  reinforced  by  Bulow  and  Winzinge- 
Feb.  25.  rode.  Setting  out  at  once,  he  reached  La  Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre,  on  the  Marne,  without  difficulty,  and  was 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Meaux,  driving  Mortier  and 
Marmont  before  him,  when  in  the  night  he  received  intel¬ 
ligence  that  Napoleon  in  person,  having  discontinued  the 
pursuit  of  the  Grand  Army,  was  advancing  by  Sezanne 
directly  upon  his  line  of  communication.  The  Prussian 
general  immediately  retreated  across  the  Marne  at  La 
Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  breaking  down  the  bridge  behind 
him,  and  taking  the  road  to  Soissons,  where  he  expected 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  now 
happily  put  under  his  orders  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
1  Thiers  Emperor  Alexander  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Thus  both 
379  - oln  effectually  checked  by  Napoleon,  and  he 

201/202^^^  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that,  with  the  70,000  men 
360;’pio-^  in  a  central  position  which  he  commanded,  he  was  able 
t ^0,  111.  26o- to  gtQp  the  advance  alternately  of  an  army  of  100,000 
and  another  of  50,000  men.^ 

The  departure  of  Napoleon  to  make  head  against 
Blucher  was  the  signal  as  usual  for  the  recommencement 
of  offensive  operations  by  Schwartzenberg,  wlio  Iiad  now 
closed  up  his  reserves,  and  was  at  the  head  of  120,000 
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men.  They  began  with  an  attack  by  Wittgenstein  and  chap. 
Wrede — who  commanded  the  vanguard,  35,000  strong — 
on  Oiidinot,who,  having  crossed  the  Aube  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  isii. 
was  opposed  to  them  with  18,000.  The  French,  notwith-  Yieneted 
standing  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  made  a  gallant  ^atlonsTy* 
defence  ;  but  the  odds  were  too  great,  and  they  were 
at  length  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  river,  leaving  Bar-  Combat  of 
sur-Aube  and  500  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Aube. 
Their  total  loss  was  3000  men,  but  they  lost  neither 
guns  nor  standards — a  very  honourable  circumstance  to 
them  considering  the  inequality  of  force.  The"*  Allies 
were  weakened  by  nearly  as  many,  and  Count  Wittgen¬ 
stein  was  so  severely  wmunded,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
cede  the  command  of  his  corps  to  General  Raeffskoi. 

Prince  Schwartzenberg  also  was  slightly  w^ounded — a 
sure  proof  how  serious  matters  had  become  Avhen  the 
generals  exposed  themselves  so  much  in  an  inconsiderable 
encounter.  The  issue  of  the  action,  though  not  impor¬ 
tant  in  material  results,  was  very  much  so  in  its  moral  . 
consequences,  for  it  restored  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Army, 
wdiicli  had  been  much  weakened  by  the  late  disaster,  and  Koch, li.  s- 
arrested  a  retreat  certainly  across  the  Vosges  Mountains,  iu.  241-244.’ 
and  possibly  as  far  as  the  Rhine. 

This  auspicious  commencement  encouraged  Prince 
Schwartzenberg  to  more  extensive  operations  of  an  offen-  combat  of 
sive  character.  Having  collected  four  corps,  mustering 
60,000  combatants,  without  counting  the  Guards, 
were  in  reserve  at  Chaumont,  he  advanced  against  Mar¬ 
shal  Macdonald,  who,  having  been  left  by  Napoleon  to 
watch  Schwartzenberg,  with  his  own  corps  apd  those  of 
Oudinot  and  Gerard,  had  only  been  able  to  assemble 
35,000  men,  and  had  taken  post  with  them  on  a  strong 
position  on  the  elevated  plateau  of  Laubressel  to  cover 
Troyes.  Deep  marshes  protected  the  front  of  the  posi¬ 
tion,  and  rendered  it  in  ordinary  seasons  unassailable 
there  ;  but  a  hard  frost  having  covered  them  with  a  solid 
barrier  of  ice,  the  Allies  were  enabled  to  advance  directly 
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against  it,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  turned  its  left 
flank  by  a  side  attack.  Seeing  this,  Macdonald  withdrew 
his  men,  and  a  general  retreat  commenced  to  Troyes,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Allies  took  1500  prisoners  and 
nine  guns,  while  their  entire  loss  was  only  800  men.  After 
this  second  victory,  decisive  success  was  in  their  power ; 
for  they  had  90,000,  including  the  Guards,  to  which 
the  French,  after  the  two  defeats,  could  only  oppose 
30,000  ;  and  Napoleon  with  his  redoubtable  Guards  and 
cuirassiers  was  far  distant,  engaged  with  Blucher  on  the 
Aisne.  But  the  Austrian  Cabinet  had  not  lost  hope  of 
bringing  Napoleon  to  reason,  and  concluding  a  peace 
which  might  preserve  his  family  on  the  throne ;  and 
accordingly  they  paralysed  Schwartzenberg’s  operations, 
and  doomed  him  to  an  inactivity  inexplicable  on  merely 
military  considerations,  when  decisive  success  had  come 
within  their  reach.  The  Russian  reserves  were  brought 
up  from  Chaumont  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Montierender. 
But  nothing  vigorous  was  attempted.  Ninety  thousand 
Allies  seemed  paralysed  by  30,000  French,  and  no 
diversion  was  thought  of,  even  when  the  scales  hung 
comparatively  even  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher  on  the 
Aisne.  In  vain  Alexander  urged  Schwartzenberg  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  move  forward  and  threaten  Paris,  in 
order  to  relieve  Blucher,  who  now  had  the  whole  weight 
of  the  French  Emperor  on  his  hands.  Nothing  could 
divert  the  Austrian  Cabinet  from  their  determination  to 
gain  time,  in  order  to  give  Napoleon  time  to  save  his 
throne.^  Schwartzenberg  advanced  indeed  to  Troyes 

*  “  The  Emperor  considers  that  the  advance  of  the  Grand  Army  to  Sens  is 
drawing  us  away  from  the  enemy,  and  that  therefore  it  is  indispensable  to  di¬ 
rect  all  our  forces  to  the  right  towards  Arcis,  between  that  town  and  Vitry ; 
and,  at  all  events,  to  reinforce  them  with  the  reserve,  which  should  be  ordered 
to  move  forward.” — Alexander  to  Schwartzenberg,  March  8,  1814.  ‘'In 
consequence  of  intelligence  received  from  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  the  Emperor 
conceives  it  indispensable  to  begin  to  move  by  the  right  between  Bar-sur-Aube 
and  Vitry.” — Alexander  to  Schwartzenberg,  March  11,  1814.  “  I  hasten 
to  report  to  your  Highness  the  reports  received  from  Count  St  Priest  His 
Majesty  has  charged  me  to  inform  you  that  it  is  now  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  Henceforth  your  hands  will  be  completely  unbound. 
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on  the  5th,  pushing  his  advanced  posts  to  Sens  and  Pont-  chap. 
siir-Yonne,  but  there  he  halted,  and  Macdonald  withdrew  , 
unmolested  behind  the  line  of  the  Seine,  where  he  estab-  i8i4. 
lished  himself,  with  headquarters  at  Provins. 

While  the  Allied  Grand  Armj  in  Napoleon’s  absence  ^ 
was  gaining  these  considerable  advantages  in  the  direction  important 
of  Trojes,  and  prevented  only  by  the  separate  interests  Soissons. 
of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  from  following  them  up  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  a  very  different  species  of  warfare  had  got 
up  between  Blucher  and  Napoleon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aisne.  No  sooner  did  the  veteran  Marshal  hear  of  Na¬ 
poleon’s  approach  than  he  gave  orders  to  concentrate  his 
troops,  which  now  amounted  to  nearly  50,000  men,  with¬ 
out  counting  Winzingerode  and  Bulow’s  corps,  just  put 
under  his  orders  by  Lord  Castlereagh’s  exertions,  which 
were  as  many  more.  Having  drawn  in  his  men,  Blucher 
retired,  as  already  mentioned,  across  the  Marne,  which  he 
passed  at  La  Fert^-sous-Jouarre,  breaking  down  all  the 
bridges  in  his  retreat,  and,  after  a  demonstration  against 
Meaux,  which  led  to  a  sharp  skirmish  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ourcq,  took  the  road  to  Soissons.  He  intended  to  have 
given  battle  with  his  whole  united  forces  at  Oulchy,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  and  his  troops  were  all  under 
orders  to  concentrate  there  :  but  to  reach  that  place  it 
was  necessary  for  Biilow,  who  was  coming  from  Laon,  to 
cross  the  Aisne  ;  and  the  bridge  of  Soissons,  held  by  the 
French,  was  the  only  one  which  spanned  its  waters,  which 
were  now  rolling  in  an  impetuous  torrent,  being  largely 
swollen  by  a  sudden  thaw.  Winzingerode,  coming  from 
Rheims,  was  on  the  left  bank,  the  same  side  as  Blucher, 
with  26,000  men,  so  that  a  junction  with  him  could  at 
any  time  be  effected ;  but  for  Bulow  to  come  up  and 
reach  the  appointed  point  of  rendezvous  at  Oulchy,  it  was 
necessary  for  that  general  to  get  across  the  Aisne,  and 
the  only  bridge  over  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

and  you  may  act  according  to  military  calculation.^' — Volkonsky  (Aide-de-camp 
to  Alexander)  to  Schwartzenberg,  March  12,  1814 ;  Danilefskt,  194,  195. 
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Napoleon  had  60,000  men  under  his  command,  animated 
with  the  prestige  of  recent  victory;  and  the  position  of 
the  Allies  was  very  hazardous,  as,  if  attacked,  they  would 
have  to  fight  with  a  swollen  impassable  river  in  their 
rear,  threatening  the  most  serious  danger  in  the  event 
of  defeat.  From  the  embarrassment  consequent  on  this 
hazardous  position  they  were  relieved  by  the  capitulation 
of  Soissons,  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  violent 
threats  held  out  by  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  who  ap¬ 
peared  on  opposite  banks  of  the  river  at  the  same  moment 
beneath  its  walls,  against  the  garrison,  which  was  only 
1000  strong,  under  General  Moreau.  The  importance  of 
gaining  possession  of  the  passage  over  the  Aisne  at  this 
moment  was  so  evident,  that  when  the  French  governor 
made  some  difficulty  about  capitulating  unless  he  was 
allowed  to  bring  away  his  guns,  Woronzoff  observed,  that 
‘‘so  far  from  objecting  to  this  condition,  he  would  gladly 
make  the  French  a  present  of  his  own  guns  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  immediately  evacuating  the  fortress.'’^  The 
place  was  delivered  up  accordingly,  and  the  Allied  army 
gained  the  great  advantage  of  being  able  to  form  a  junc¬ 
tion  with  Bulow  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were  now 
above  100,000  strong,  and  perfectly  concentrated  —  a 
state  of  things  which  proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  and  of  Napoleon,  and  was  directly  and  exclu¬ 
sively  owing  to  the  moral  courage  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  putting  Bulow  and  Winzingerode  under  Bliicher  in 
the  important  conference  at  Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  25th 
February.^* 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  capitulation  of  Soissons,  as  matters  stood, 
was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Allies ;  but  the  French  historians  are  altogether 
in  error  when  they  describe  it  as  the  most  decisive  event  of  the  campaign — • 
second  in  historical  importance  only  to  Grouchy’s  eccentric  march  to  Wavre 
instead  of  Waterloo  on  18th  June  in  the  succeeding  year.  M.  Thiers  says  : — 
“  Quelque  parti  qu’il  adoptat,  Blucber  etait  reduit  ii  combattre  avec  1’ Aisne  ti 
dos,  et  avec  45,000  hommes  centre  55,000.  .  .  .  Qu’il  voulut  s’arreter  a  Soissons 
pour  y  livrer  bataille  adosse  a  une  riviere,  ou  qu’il  voulut  remonter  I’Aisne,  la 
position  ^tait  la  meine.  S’il  s’arretait  devant  Soissons,  Napoleon,  se  rtiunis- 
sant  par  sa  gauche  h  Marraont  et  Mortier,  tombait  sur  lui  en  trois  ou  quatre 
heures  de  temps;  s’il  voulait  remonter  I’Aisne  pour  y  ^tablir  un  pont,  ou  se 
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The  delay  in  getting  possession  of  Soissons,  however,  ch.vp. 
having  rendered  the  concentration  at  Oulchy  impossible, 
the  whole  of  Blucher’s  army  defiled  with  Winzingerode’s 
corps  over  the  bridge  of  Soissons,  on  the  4th  March,  and  Concentra- 
they  were  all  united  on  that  day,  on  the  summit  of 
plateau  overlooking  Soissons,  on  the  road  to  Laon. 
poleon  was  so  irritated  at  General  Moreau  for  giving 


servir  de  celui  de  Bery-au-Bac,  Napoleon  de  Fismes  se  jetait  encore  plus  di- 
rectement  sur  lui.  ...  La  perte  de  Blucher  dtait  done  assur^e,  et  qu’allaient 
devenir  alors  Bulow  et  Winzingerode  errant  dans  le  voisinage  pourle  rejoindre] 
que  devenait  Schwartzenberg  reste  seul  sur  la  route  de  Paris  ?  Les  destins  de 
la  France  devaient  done  etre  changes,  car  quel  que  put  etre  plus  tard  le  sort  de 
la  dynastie  imperiale  (question  fort  secondaire  dans  une  crise  aussi  grave),  la 
France  victorieuse  aurait  conserve  ses  frontieres  naturelles  !  .  .  .  Void  com¬ 
ment  s’etait  accompli  cet  ^v^nement,  le  plus  funeste  de  notre  histoire,  apres 
celui  qui  devait  un  an  plus  tard  s’accomplir  entre  Wavre  et  Waterloo,” — 
Thiers,  xvii.  443,  444.  Amidst  some  truth  there  is  great  exaggeration  in 
this  statement.  It  is  all  demolished  by  the  single  fact,  which  is  studiously 
keep  out  of  view,  that  as  Bulow  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne,  Winzin¬ 
gerode  was  on  the  left,  and  it  was  to  Woronzoff,  commanding  one  of  his  divisions, 
that  Soissons  capitulated.  Blucher,  therefore,  had  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne 
not  45,000  men,  as  Thiers  says,  but  75,000  men  ;  and  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  constructing  a  bridge  to  bring  Bulow  over,  or  himself  to  join  him,  when 
Soissons  capitulated.  See  Muffling,  AuS  Mein  Lehen,  124.*  Winzingerode 
was  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  when  Blucher  approached,  and  he  failed  to 
come  to  the  rendezvous  at  Oulchy,  on  the  Ourcq,  from  having  engaged  with 
Bulow  in  the  attack  on  Soissons,  he  being  on  the  left  and  Bulow  on  the  right 
bank.  If  Napoleon  had  attacked  Blucher,  therefore,  when  forced  back  to  the 
Aisne,  he  would  have  had  not  48,000  but  75,000  men  on  his  hands.  Their 
situation  however  was  critical,  with  Napoleon  in  their  front  and  the  Aisne  in 
their  rear ;  and  the  fall  of  Soissons  was  undoubtedly  a  great  advantage,  though 
by  no  means  so  important  as  the  French  writers  represent.  It  is  singular  how 
Thiers,  in  so  important  a  matter,  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  when  he 
himself  says  that  Winzingerode  commanded  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne ;  and 
he  adds,  “Le  3  au  soir,  Bulow  et  WTnzingerode  se  donnh'ent  la  main  sur  V  Aisne, 
et  e’est  ainsi  que  le  4  dans  la  journ^e  Blucher  trouva  ouverte  une  porte  qui 
aurait  du  etre  ferm^e.” — Thiers,  xvii.  447.  What  decisively  proves  that  Blucher 
by  no  means  ran  the  risk  alleged  by  the  French  historians  on  this  occasion  is 
the  fact,  that  his  whole  baggage  went  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne  by  Fismes 
to  Bery-au-Bac,  where  they  crossed  that  river,  without  being  molested  hj  the 
enemy.  Much  more  must  the  columns  of  infantry  and  cavalry  been  able  to  do 
the  same.  For  this  decisive  fact  we  have  the  authority  of  Baron  Muffling, 
Blucher’s  quartermaster-general.  “  The  baggage,”  says  he,  “  was  sent  for- 
W'ard  to  Fismes.  Conformably  to  this  disposition  the  baggage  was  to  march 
on  the  4th  March  from  Fismes  to  Bery-au-Bac.  The  baggage  of  York’s  and 
Kleist’s  corps  obeyed  this  order,  and  crossed  the  river  without  difficulty ;  a 
portion  of  Sacken’s,  on  the  contrary,  from  some  misunderstanding,  remained  at 
Fismes,  and  was  cajitured  that  afternoon.” — Muffling,  458,  translation. 


♦  “  Bulow  stood  on  tlie  right  hank  of  the  Aisne,  Winzingerode  on  the  left ;  the  coniinuni- 
oating  bridge  was  to  be  constructed  at  Vailly.” — Muffling,  467,  translation. 
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the  place  ^Yithout  firing  a  shot,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  military  commission,  and  shot  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  on  the  Place  de  Greve.*  As  Soissons  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Allies,  he  was  retarded  a  day  and  a 
half  securing  a  passage  higher  up  the  stream,  which  gave 
time  to  the  Allies  to  organise  their  great  army  on  the 
level  plateau  between  Soissons  and  Laon.  Independent  of 
the  important  accession  of  strength  thus  gained  by  Blucher, 
which  more  than  doubled  his  effective  force,  he  acquired 
much  by  the  character  of  the  generals  of  corps  with  whom 
he  was  now  associated,  for  he  had  the  highest  opinion 
both  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode,  the  former  of  whom 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  the 
preceding  year  in  Germany,  while  the  latter  he  knew 
Tvell  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  and  enterprising  cavalry 
officers  in  the  whole  Russian  army.  “  When  the  two 
armies  were  united,'^  says  an  eyewitness,  Baron  Muffling, 
“  the  aspect  of  the  Army  of  Silesia,  with  their  bronzed 
visages  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  bivouacs,  long 
beards,  torn  mantles,  worn  leather  breeches,  and  un¬ 
polished  arms,  but  erect  carriage  and  strong  limbs,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  splendid  uniforms,  burnished 
muskets,  and  well-filled  baggage-waggons  of  the  corps  of 
Bernadotte’s  army.^^  “  These  men  have  much  need  of 
rest,^^  said  Bulow  to  Blucher,  as  the  veterans  of  the  Army 
of  Silesia  marched  past.  In  effect,  they  had  arrived 
nearly  at  the  last  stage  of  physical  effort,  having  been 
uniformly  marching  or  fighting  for  two  months.^ 

Napoleon  having  determined  to  win  the  bridge  over  the 
Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac,  above  Soissons,  or  to  construct  one 
in  that  quarter,  and  not  being  fully  informed  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  accession  of  strength  which  the  Army  of  Silesia 

*  “  Le  3,  h,  midi,  le  General  Moreau  est  sorti  de  Soissons  avec  les  honneurs 
de  la  guerre,  et  a  emmend  quatre  pieces  de  canon. .  Faites  arreter  ce  miserable 
ainsi  que  les  membres  du  conseil  de  defense  ;  faites-les  traduire  par-devant 
une  commission  militaire  composee  de  g^neraux,  et,  pour  Dieu,  faites  en  sorte 
qu’ils  soient  fusill^s  dans  les  vingt-quatre  beures  sur  la  Place  de  Gr^ve  !  II 
est  temps  de  faire  des  exemples.” — Thiers,  xvii.  449. 
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had  secured  bj  the  junction  of  Bulow  and  Winzingerode’s 
corps,  prepared  to  cross  the  river  there  and  advance  on 
Laon.  Blucher  meanwhile  took  post  at  Ceaonne,  on  the 
plateau  which  hangs  over  and  extends  from  the  road  from 
Berj-au-Bac,  by  which  the  enemy  was  now  approaching, 
to  the  great  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon.  The  position 
there  chosen  was  extremely  strong.  It  consisted  of  a  neck 
of  land  not  half  a  mile  broad,  but  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
bounded  on  either  flank  by  steep  slopes  leading  down  to  the 
ravines  of  Foulon  and  Ailles,  the  sides  of  which,  difficult 
of  ascent  even  to  active  infantry,  were  wholly  impracticable 
for  cavalry  or  artillery.  The  little  river  Lette  flowed  near 
by,  in  a  straight  line,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to  the 
north  :  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  southern  edge 
of  the  plateau,  the  Aisne  ran  in  a  deep  and  nearly  parallel 
channel  from  east  to  west.  A  cross  gully,  of  no  great 
depth,  crossed  the  plateau  at  right  angles  to  the  ravines 
on  either  side,  and  it  was  there  Blucher  resolved  to 
make  his  first  stand.  The  neck  of  the  plateau  at  this 
point  was  only  500  yards  across,  and  behind  it  another 
position  of  equal  strength  was  formed  by  some  eminences, 
like  bastions,  stretching  each  half-way  across.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  hollows  on  either  side  were  filled  with  wood, 
impervious  either  to  cavalry  or  artillery.^ 

It  was  not  by  any  means,  however,  his  whole  force 
which  Blucher  had  assembled  in  this  strong  position.  The 
narrow  extent  of  the  ground  on  the  plateau  itself  forbade 
the  extension  of  any  considerable  force  upon  it.  Besides 
the  central  position  of  Craonne,  it  was  necessary  to  occupy 
Laon,  commanding  the  communication  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Soissons,  which  guarded  the  important  bridge 
over  the  Aisne  and  the  direct  road  to  Paris.  To  accom¬ 
plish  these  objects,  Bulow  with  his  whole  corps,  17,000 
strong,  was  stationed  in  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood. 
D’York  was  posted  on  the  plateau  between  Laon  and 
Soissons  with  23,000,  including  KleisPs  corps.  Soissons 
was  occupied  by  9000  veterans  of  Langeron’s  corps.  Win- 
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zingerode’s  infantry,  nnder  Woronzoff  and  Strogonoff,  was 
posted  with  Sacken  in  reserve,  in  a  very  strong  position 
on  the  plateau,  of  Craonne,  forming  the  principal  avenue 
to  the  position  from  Bery-au-Bac,  where  the  French  army 
crossed  the  Aisne  ;  wdiile  Winzingerode,  who  was  intrust¬ 
ed  with  a  body  of  10,000  cavalry  and  60  pieces  of  horse- 
artillery,  and  was  to  be  supported,  if  necessary,  by  Kleist 
and  Langeron,  was  instructed  to  pass  the  Lette,  and  fall  on 
the  right  flank  or  rear  of  the  French  army,  when  actively 
engaged  with  the  Russians  in  front,  on  the  neck  of  the 
plateau.  The  Russian  position,  as  a  whole,  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  formed  by  a  mass  of  elevated  plateaus,  acces¬ 
sible  only  by  Soissons  on  the  south-west,  and  over  the 
narrow  plateau  of  Craonne  on  the  south-east,  with  the 
Aisne  flowing  in  a  deep  and  impassable  channel  all  along 
its  front.  The  only  bridges  over  it  were  those  of  Soissons 
and  Bery-au-Bac,  the  former  of  wdiich  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allies;  and  though  there  were  two  intermediate 
fords,  yet  they  were  of  such  a  kind  as  did  not  endanger 
the  position.  On  this  strong  ground  the  Allied  army, 
109,000  strong,  were  now  assembled;  but  from  their  great 
and  unavoidable  dispersion,  a  small  proportion  of  their 
great  force  w^as  alone  posted  on  the  decisive  position  on 
the  plateau  of  Craonne.  The  force  there  assembled  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  22,000  Russians  of  Woronzoff  and  Stro- 
gonoff^s  divisions  of  Winzingerode’s  corps,  wdth  60  guns. 
Sacken’s  corps  was  in  reserve,  but  never  was  under  fire 
during  the  whole  of  the  desperate  actions  which  ensued  ; 
and  Winzingerode’s  horse,  as  will  immediately  appear, 
from  mistaking  their  way,  did  not  appear  at  all  on  the 
field  of  battle.^ 

Napoleon's  force  was  much  less  considerable,  for  it 
did  not  at  the  very  utmost  exceed  50,000  men  ;  -and  from 
the  necessity  of  guarding  different  points,  he  could  not 
bring  more  than  40,000  into  the  field  at  any  one  point. 
In  these  circumstances  it  appears  almost  an  act  of  madness 
to  have  hazarded  an  •  attack  on  a  veteran  army  strongly 
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posted,  and  so  very  superior  in  number  ;  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  condemned  as  such  by  Marshal  Marmont  in  his 
Meinoires.^  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  acting  in  this  man¬ 
ner  the  French  Emperor  was  no  longer  a  free  agent — he 
was  forced  on  by  an  invincible  necessity.  Marmont  tells 
us  that  such  had  been  the  losses  of  the  French  army  in 
the  active  campaign  which  they  had  carried  on  for  the 
last  two  months  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  that 
Napoleon  could  never  reckon  on  more  than  40,000  men 
under  his  immediate  command,  and  often  had  only  30,000 
whom  he  could  bring  actually  under  fire.t  In  making 
the  furious  onslaught  which  he  did  with  a  force  so  ex¬ 
tremely  inferior,  on  Blucher’s  strong  position  around  Laon 
and  behind  the  Aisne,  his  object  was  to  force  his  way 
through,  so  as  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Flemish  garrisons, 
who  had  received  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  break 
through  the  feeble  blockading  force  of  landwehr  by  which 
they  were  watched,  and  come  to  join  him.  By  this  means 
he  expected  out  of  the  strongholds  of  Flanders,  Holland, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  and  the  Rhine,  to  draw  at  least  50,000 
excellent  troops,  who  would  be  much  more  than  a  match 
for  the  blockading  forces  by  which  they  were  observed, 
and  enable  him  to  threaten  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg 
and  BlucheFs  armies  with  100,000  men,  all  veteran  sol- 

*  “Attaquer  Blucher  quand  I’Arm^e  du  Nord  venait  de  le  joindre,  et  qiie  ses 
forces  reunies  s’eldvaient  certainement  h,  cent  mille  homines,  etait  folie.  C’^tait 
renouveler  d’une  maniere  plus  entiere  et  qui  pouvait  etre  plus  funeste  la  faute 
de  Brienue.  A  Brienne  on  avait  echapp^  par  miracle  h  la  destruction,  et  on 
allait  de  gaietd  du  cours  provoquer  des  chances  encore  pire ;  car,  en  combattant 
en  avant  de  I’Aisne  et  de  Soissons  occup^s  par  I’ennemi,  si  celui-ci  eut  eu  la 
moindre  resolution  et  eut  agi  avec  plus  de  calcul,  personne  n’echappait  de 
I’annce  Fran9aise.” — Marmont,  Memoires,  vi.  209,  210. 

V  “Jamais,  dans  le  cours  de  cette  memorable  campagnes,  Napoleon  n’a  eu 
k  sa  disposition  entre  la  Seine  et  la  Marne  plus  de  quarante  mille  hommes. 
Les  efforts  continus  que  Ton  ne  cessa  de  faire  pour  operer  des  levies,  et  nous  les 
envoyer,  n’eurent  d’autre  r^sultat  que  d’entretenir  le  nombre  des  combattants 
a  peu  pres  h,  la  meme  force.  Les  detachements,  arrivant  journellement  h  Tarmee, 
rernpla^aient  h  peine  les  pertes  causes  par  les  combats,  les  marches,  et  la  deser¬ 
tion,  dont  I’effet  se  fit  toujours  plus  ou  moins  sentir.  Les  mouvements  de 
I’Empereur  d’une  riviere  h  I’autre,  avec  une  partie  de  ses  forces,  sa  Garde,  ses 
reserves,  et  son  artillerie,  partaient  momentairement  I’armee,  ou  il  se  trouvait 
a  environs  trente  mille  hommes. — Marmont,  v.  209,  210.” 
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CHAP,  diers.  He  had  become  sensible  of  the  enormous  mistake 
he  had  committed  in  leaving  so  large  a  part  of  his  best 

1814.  forces  to  be  shut  up  in  the  fortresses,  when  every  sabre 
and  bayonet  was  of  value  on  the  theatre  of  war  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  he  took  this  mode  of  cor¬ 
recting  it.  Great  as  the  force  was  by  which  he  was 
opposed,  after  Blucher’s  army  was  doubled  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow’s  corps,  he  was  very  near 
succeeding  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  junction,  he, 
beyond  all  doubt,  could  have  done  so.  It  w^as  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  moral  courage  at  the  council  of  war  at  Bar- 
sur-Aube,  on  the  25th  February,  which,  by  doubling 
Blucher  s  force,  caused  this  well-conceived  design  to  mis¬ 
carry,  and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Napoleonic  dominations  in  Europe.^ 

*  “  II  imagina  qii’il  serait  possible  de  tirer  parti  centre  I’ennemi  des  garni- 
sons,  puisqu’ils  se  seiTaient  centre  nous  des  troupes  de  blocus,  et  de  mettre 
ainsi  k  profit  ce  qu’il  appelait  dans  son  langage  profond^ment  expressif,  les 
forces  mortes.  En  consequence,  il  resolut  de  mobiliser  tout  ce  qu’il  y  avait 
de  troupes  disponibles  dans  les  places,  et  de  les  en  faire  sortir  pour  composer 
une  armee  active  dont  le  rdle  pourrait  devenir  des  plus  importants.  On  avait 
jete  dans  les  forteresses  de  la  Belgique,  du  Luxembourg,  de  la  Lorraine,  de 
I’Alsace,  des  conscrits  qui,  places  dans  de  vieux  cadres,  avaient  dfi  acqu^rir 
une  certaine  instruction,  depuis  deux  mois  et  demi  que  durait  la  campagne. 

.  .  .  Ces  donn^es  admises,  il  ^tait  possible  de  tirer  de  Lille,  d’ Anvers, 

d’Ostende,  de  Gorcum,de  Berg-op-Zoom,  20,000  bommes  environ,  et  15,000  au 
moins.  On  devait  en  tirer  plus  du  double  des  places  de  Luxembourg,  Metz, 
V erdun,  Tbionville,  Mayence,  Strasbourg,  etc.  Si  done,  apr^s  avoir  mis  Blucher 
hors  de  cause,  Napoleon,  k  qui  il  resterait  50,000  hommes  k  peu  pr^s,  en  re- 
cueillait  50,000,  en  se  portant  par  Soissons,  Laon,  Rethel,  sur  Verdun  et  Nancy, 
ilallait  se  trouver  avec  100,000  hommes  sur  les  derrieres  du  Prince  de  Schwart- 
zenberg,  et  sans  aucun  doute  ce  dernier  n’attendrait  pas  ce  moment  pour  re- 
venir  de  Paris  sur  Besan^on.  Au  premier  soup^on  d’un  pareil  projet,  le  g^n^ral- 
issime  de  la  Coalition  rebrousserait  chemin,  poursuivi  par  les  paysans  exasp^r^s 
de  la  Bourgogne,  de  la  Champagne,  de  la  Lorraine,  lesquels,  abbatus  d’abord 
par  la  rapidite  de  I’invasion,  avaient  senti  depuis  se  r6veiller  en  eux  I’amour 
du  sol  dans  toute  sa  vivacite.  Il  arriverait  ainsi  k  moitid  vaincu  pour  tomber 
d^finitivement  sous  les  coups  de  Napoleon.  Ce  plan  si  hardi  etait  fort  execut¬ 
able,  car  le  nombre  d’hommes  existait,  et  le  trajet  pour  les  rallier  n’exigeait  ni 
trop  de  fatigue,  ni  trop  de  temps.  En  effet  de  Soissons  k  Rethel,  de  Rethel  k 
Verdun,  de  Verdun  a  Toul,  le  chemin  k  faire  n’exc^dait  gu^re  celui  qu’on  avait 
dejk  fait  pour  courir  alternativement  de  Schwartzenberg  k  Blucher.  D’ail- 
leurs,  peu  importaient  deux  ou  trois  jours  de  plus,  quand  la  simple  annonce 
du  mouvement  projet^  aurait  rameng  I’ennemi  de  Paris  vers  les  frontigres,  et 
degagg  la  capitale.  Ainsi  la  guerre  pouvait  etre  terminge  d’un  seul  coup  si  la 
fortune  secondait  I’exgcution  de  ce  projet,  car  certainementle  Prince  de  Schwart¬ 
zenberg,  dgjk  rgduit  k  90,000  hommes  par  le  dgtachement  envoyg  k  Lyon,  re- 
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Full  of  this  plan,  which,  how  hazardous  soever,  pro-  chap. 
mised  such  important  results,  Napoleon  in  the  first  in- 
stance  made  an  assault  on  Soissons,  so  recently  occupied  1814. 
by  the  enemy,  intending,  if  he  took  it,  to  make  his  attack  Napokon  is 
by  the  direct  road  by  that  town  to  Laon.  But  although 
the  onset  was  made  with  ffreat  ffallantry  by  the  corps 

^^00  w'  1  Berry-au- 

Marmont  and  Mortier,  it  was  successfully  resisted  by  and 

T  JT-i*  ^  O  crosses  the 

JLangeron  s  Kussian  veterans  under  Kadzewitz,  and  after  Aisne. 
losing  1200  men  in  the  attack,  the  assaulting  columns 
drew  off.  Meanwhile  he  himself  moved  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  his  right,  up  the  valley  of  the  Aisne,  intend¬ 
ing  either  to  construct  a  bridge  of  trestles,  or  find  a 
passage  at  Bery-au-Bac,  where  there  was  one  of  stone  in 
the  hands  of  the  Russians.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  he  had  been  at  Soissons.  General  Nansouty,  with 
his  advanced -guard,  by  a  sudden  attack  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  and  bridge  of  Bery-au-Bac,  which 
had  been  negligently  guarded  by  the  Cossacks,  while 
Rheims  was  taken  by  General  Corbineau,  with  2000 
prisoners  and  much  baggage.  Napoleon  immediately 
crossed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  over  the  bridge  of 
Bery-au-Bac,  and  got  himself  established  in  force  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aisne  with  30,000  men  without 
being  disquieted  by  the  enemy,  who,  deceived  as  to  the 
real  amount  of  his  force,  and  conceiving  they  were  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  with  60,000  men,  had  merely 
established  themselves  on  the  neck  of  land  on  the  plateau  47^,''479f 
of  Craonne,  by  which  the  road  from  Bery-au-Bac  to  135^436^“' 
Laon  passed,  with  Winzingerode’s  men  in  front,  Sacken’s 
in  support  a  mile  and  a  half  behind,  and  Langeron  s  in 
reserve  a  league  back,  intending  to  bar  the  access  from  *^86, 387. 
the  south-east  to  the  plateau  of  Laon.^ 

The  Emperor,  being  determined  to  force  a  passage, 
commenced  the  attack  on  the  neck  of  the  plateau  of 


venant  traqu^  par  les  paysans  de  nos  provinces,  ne  pourrait  pas  tenir  tete  h, 
une  arm6e  de  100,000  liommes,  command^e  par  I’Enipereur  en  pei'soime.” — 
Thiers,  xvii.  438-440. 
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1  Thiers, 
xvii.  460, 
4G1  ;  Dau. 
225,  226  ; 
Koch,  i. 394, 
395 ;  Plotho, 
iii.  290,291, 


Craonne  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  March.  The 
main  attack  along  the  plateau  from  the  rayine  on  its  left, 
which  was  preceded  by  a  hundred  guns,  was  intrusted  to 
Marshal  Victor;  and  he  was  supported  on  his  right  by 
Ney,  who  was  to  lead  his  corps  from  the  valley  of  the 
Lette  up  against  the  village  of  Allies  and  the  left  flank 
of  the  plateau  ;  and  on  his  left  by  a  detached  column, 
principally  of  cavalry,  under  Nansouty,  which  was  to 
ascend  from  Ouche,  in  the  valley  of  Foulon,  and  assail  its 
right.  It  was  intended  that  these  flank  attacks  should 
scale  the  steep  banks  on  either  side,  at  the  moment  that 
the  Allies  were  seriously  engaged  on  the  top  with  Victor 
in  front.  After  a  severe  conflict,  Victor  made  himself 
master  of  the  farm  and  wood  of  Vauclerc,  on  the  left  of 
the  plateau  ;  but  when  he  began  to  advance  along  the 
summit,  and  got  within  reach  of  Woronzoff^s  guns,  he 
was  received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire  from  sixty  pieces 
admirably  posted  on  the  neck,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  the  discharge.  Meanwhile 
Ney,  farther  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  on  the  Allied 
left,  no  sooner  heard  the  cannon-shot  on  the  summit 
than  he  commenced  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  village  of 
Allies,  overhanging  the  Lette,  with  the  divisions  of  the 
Guard  which  he  commanded,  and  soon  his  advanced- 
guard  were  seen  climbing  the  steep  ascent  above  that 
village,  while,  on  the  other  side,  Nansouty’s  horse  were 
ascending  the  slope  on  the  left  which  leads  from  the 
hamlet  of  Vassogne.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon  perceive 
the  French  uniforms  appearing  on  either  side  of  the  top, 
than  he  ordered  Victor's  men,  who  were  re-formed  in  close 
column,  to  advance  again  to  the  attack  along  the  neck 
of  the  plateau.  With  such  vigour  did  this  column  rush 
forward  that  one  of  the  Eussian  batteries  was  carried, 
but  in  a  few  minutes  retaken.^  The  position  of  the  Kus- 
sians  on  the  summit,  however,  had  now  become  very 
hazardous,  for  the  forces  in  the  valley  of  Foulon  on  their 
right,  and  of  the  Lette  on  their  left,  were  every  minute 
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increasing,  and  the  expected  succour  which  was  to  haye  chap. 
met  them  had  not  made  its  appearance. 

This  arose  from  a  deviation  from  orders  on  the  part 
of  Winzingerode,  who  had  made  an  unauthorised  circuit  winzin- 
with  his  corps  of  10,000  cavalry  and  horse-artillery, 

That  general  had  already  been  much  impeded  in  his 
march  by  the  excessive  badness  of  the  roads,  which  the 
thaw  had  in  many  places  rendered  foot-deep  of  mud  ;  and 
when  the  action  commenced  at  nine  in  the  morning,  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  Blucher  supposed,  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  he  was  still  in  the  valley  of  the  Lette  at  Chev- 
rigny.  No  sooner  did  Blucher  hear  of  this  contretemps 
than  he  set  off,  with  his  whole  staff,  at  the  gallop  for 
Winzingerode’s  corps,  of  which  he  designed  to  take  the 
command  in  person,  rightly  judging  that  to  that  body  the 
duty  of  delivering  the  final  stroke  would  devolve  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  orders  to  Sacken,  who  commanded 
in  chief  the  forces  on  the  plateau,  to  retreat  if  he  saw  him¬ 
self  in  danger  of  being  turned  by  the  valleys  on  either 
side.  The  Field-Marshal  did  not  overtake  Winzingerode 
till  he  had  reached  Bruyeres,  and  he  then  found  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  selecting  Neuville  as  the  point  of  passage  of  the 
Lette,  he  had  gone  on  to  Chevrigny,  which  occasioned  a 
circuit  of  at  least  three  leagues,  and  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  be  of 
any  service.  Deeply  mortified  by  this  untoward  circum¬ 
stance,  which  deprived  him  of  the  immense  advantage 
which  he  anticipated  from  the  flank  attack  of  so  large  a 
body  of  horse  when  the  battle  was  fully  engaged  in  front,  48o)^ 
Blucher  resolved  to  concentrate  his  troops  and  fight  the  40i!463W‘ 
final  battle  at  Laon  :  and  as  he  knew  that  Sacken  with  226' 
Winzingerode  s  infantry  was  overmatched  on  the  plateau,  i”- 291 
he  sent  orders  to  him  to  retreat  in  the  direction  of  that  399, 400. 
town.^ 

But  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  give  orders  to  retreat 
than  execute  them  without  disaster,  in  presence  of  Napo¬ 
leon  with  30,000  veteran  troops,  of  whom  6000  were 
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CHAP,  admirable  horse.  WoronzofF,  who  commanded  the  Kus- 
sians  engaged,  Sacken  being  far  in  the  rear,  was,  however, 
1814.  equal  to  the  emergency.  At  two  in  the  afternoon,  after 
Retreft  of  having  made  good  the  post  for  five  hours  against  superior 
In^lesuftr’  forces,  he  gave  orders  to  retire,  which  was  done  with  un- 
of  the  battle,  duunted  firmness  and  uncommon  skill.  Then  shone  forth 
in  its  highest  lustre  the  steadiness  of  the  Russian  soldiers 


in  retreat,  beyond  all  question  the  first  in  Europe  in  that 
difficult  and  trying  operation.  The  troops  were  all  formed 
in  squares,  which  fell  back  by  alternate  bodies,  the  artil¬ 
lery  in  the  openings,  and  the  dismounted  guns  with  such 
of  the  wounded  as  could  be  removed  in  front  of  the  re¬ 
treating  column.  The  moment  that  Napoleon  saw  the 
retrograde  movement  commencing,  he  brought  up  all  his 
available  guns,  a  hundred  in  number,  to  the  front,  which 
sent  a  storm  of  round  shot  among  the  retreating  columns, 
while  his  whole  cavalry  were  hurled  upon  the  masses 
in  a  headlong  charge  along  the  neck  of  the  plateau. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  the  Russian  squares,  encum¬ 
bered  with  wounded  and  dismounted  guns,  could  with¬ 
stand  so  terrible  an  onset.  Slowly,  however,  and  steadily, 
1  Thiers,  they  pursued  their  march,  the  squares  alternately  facing 
and  discharging  their  pieces,  while  the  guns  in  the  inter- 
vals  fired  incessantly  on  the  threatening  masses  of  the 
P^ii’SRers.  The  danger  became  greater  when  they  came 
piotho^iV  extended  part  of  the  plateau,  because  the  French 

290,  291.  horse  who  had  scaled  the  steep  ascent  on  either  side  had 
then  room  to  charge.^ 

At  this  critical  moment  Wassilchikoff  came  up  with 
Close  of  the  Lauskov^s  hussars  and  Ooshakoff^s  drao;oons  from  Sacken^s 

battle  .  .  ~ 

corps,  the  infantry  of  which  was  still  in  the  rear,  and  they 
instantly  charged  the  enemy  with  such  vigour  that  the 
advance  was  checked,  the  cavalry  thrown  back,  and  time 
gained  to  draw  off  the  guns  and  wounded  to  the  position, 
which  was  still  stronger,  on  the  second  neck  of  the  plateau. 
There  AVoronzoff’s  whole  guns  not  dismounted,  sixty- four 
in  number,  w^ere  posted  on  the  sloping  ground  in  two  lines. 
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one  above  another.  The  Russian  infantry  retreated  slowly  chap. 
and  steadily  till  they  came  abreast  of  the  lower  line, 
and  then,  facing  about,  opened  with  the  artillery  a 
tremendous  fire  on  the  enemy,  the  guns  on  their  upper 
line  at  the  same  time  firing  over  their  heads  with  canister 
and  round  shot.  The  French  brought  up  the  Old  Guard, 
which  faced  the  storm  with  their  wonted  intrepidity,  and 
Drouot  on  foot,  directing  his  guns,  replied  with  the  utmost 
vigour  to  the  Russian  fire.  This  awful  cannonade,  almost 
unparalleled  in  w^ar,  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when  Woronzoff*,  i  Koch,  i.  ' 
having  gained  time  for  his  baggage,  dismounted  guns,  and 
wounded  to  gain  the  great  road  from  Soissons,  withdrew, 
without  being  further  pursued,  beyond  Vetain,  and  . 

French  reaped  the  barren  honours  of  this  well -fought  Dan.* 229.’ 
field.^ 

Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Craonne,  the  most  bloody 
and  obstinately  contested,  if  Albuera  is  excepted,  of  the  Material 
whole  w^ar.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous ;  on  ihJ'battie. 
that  of  the  Russians  6000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
the  French  historians  admit  a  loss  of  7000  or  8000.* 

This  loss,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  troops  engaged 
under  fire,  was  greater  than  in  any  action  during  the 
wdiole  revolutionary  contest,  Albuera  alone  excepted.  The 
forces  on  the  opposite  sides  were  nearly  equal ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  French  under  fire  were  29,423,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  only  21,204,  yet  the  latter  had,  till  the  artillery  of 
the  Guard  came  up  under  Drouot,  the  superiority  in 
guns,  and  they  enjoyed  in  addition  the  advantage  of  an 
extremely  strong  position,  which  the  former  were  obliged 
to  overcome  bv  the  sheer  force  of  assault.  This  circum- 

ft/ 

stance,  too,  explains  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  French, 
though  they  gained  the  victory  upon  the  whole,  sustained 

*  “  Les  Russes  avaient  perdu  6000  to  7000  hommes,  et  on  ne  sera  pas  dtound 
d’apprendre  que,  ddbouchant  sous  un  feu  dpouvantable,  nous  en  eussions  perdu 
7000  h,  8000.  La  difference  h  notre  desavantage  ebt  meme  6t6  plus  grande,  si 
notre  artillerie,  retard^e  non  par  sa  faute  mais  par  la  distance,  n’dtait  venue  h 
la  fin  compenser  par  ses  ravages  ceux  que  nous  avions  soviflfcrts.” — Thiers, 
xvii.  467. 
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a  greater  loss  than  the  Russians,  who  withdrew  from  the 
field.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  at  Malplaquet,  and  to  the  French  at  Borodino. 
It  is  easily  explained  when  it  is  recollected  how  severe 
are  the  losses  of  foot-soldiers,  who,  unsupported  by  an 
adequate  amount  of  artillery,  advance  to  the  attack  of  a 
resolute  enemy,  strongly  posted,  and  defended  by  bat¬ 
teries  of  heavy  guns.* 

The  moral  effects  of  this  desperate  shock  were  felt 
in  both  armies.  The  French  mourned  the  loss  of  a  full 
fourth  of  the  troops  under  fire,  forming  the  very  elite  of 
their  force,  and  began  to  despair  of  the  final  issue  of  a 
contest  attended  with  such  severe  losses  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  result.  Brave  as  the  conduct  of  the  troops  engaged 
had  been,  the  Emperor  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
it.  I  see  clearly,”  said  he,  “  that  this  war  is  an  abyss ; 
but  I  shall  be  the  last  to  bury  myself  in  it.  It  is  not  I 
who  will  stretch  out  my  hands  to  receive  the  fetters,  if  we 
must  wear  them.  The  Old  Guard  alone  stood  firm  :  all 
the  rest  melted  like  snow.”  Yet  had  the  French  generals 
and  soldiers  fought  nobly.  Victor  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh  by  a  cannon-ball;  Grouchy,  Nansouty,  and 


Infantry.  Cavalry.  Total. 

*  The  Russians  under  fire  were,  .  .  16,304  4900  21,204 

The  French  under  fire,  .  .  .  23,073  6350  29,423 

Guns,  Russian,  ........  84 

French,  till  Old  Guard  came  up,  .....  60 

After  that,  .  ,  . . .  120 

—Koch,  i.  391 ;  and  Die  Grosse  Chron.,  hi.  575-577. 


Thiers  says  (xvii.  466)  that  the  French  were  30,000  and  the  Russians 
50, 000  in  this  battle.  The  well-known  inaccuracy,  or  rather  accurate  partiality, 
of  that  able  writer  in  all  questions  where  numbers  are  involved  between  the 
French  and  their  enemies,  renders  this  statement  of  little  weight.  But  it  is 
apparent  how  he  makes  it  out  without  falsifying  the  returns  of  any  of  the 
Russian  corps.  He  represents  the  Russians  in  the  battle  as  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Winzingerode,  Sachen,  and  Langeron,  and  without  doubt  their  united 
force  would  have  been  50,000  men.  But  the  first  only  were  under  fire  ;  the 
cavalry  of  the  second  only  came  up  in  the  close  of  the  day  :  the  whole  infantry 
of  Sacken,  and  infantry  and  cavalry  of  Langeron,  were  a  league  in  the  rear,  and 
never  under  fire  at  all.  Muffling  says,  “  Generals  Count  Strogonow  and  Count 
Woronzow  already  stood  in  four  or  five  divisions,  and  Sacken’s  formed  three 
more  haif  a  league  in  their  rear,  and  Count  Langeron' s  another  again  half 
a  league  farther  hack;  the  enemy  could  only  attack  by  attempting  to  turn  the 
wings  by  the  valleys.” — Muffling,  479. 
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three  other  generals,  wounded.  On  the  Allied  side  the  chap. 
sensation  was  still  greater,  and  threatened  more  serious 
results.  Ill-success,  as  usual  in  an  armv  of  confederates,  isii. 
was  producing  divisions.  The  Russians  reproached  the 
Prussians  with  their  having  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
the  contest  on  them  :  the  Prussians  retorted  bj  referring 
to  the  dreadful  loss  they  had  sustained  at  Vauchamps. 

The  first  charge  could  not  be  denied;  for  out  of  9000  men 
who  had  fallen  at  Craonne  and  Soissons,  there  was  hardly 
one  Prussian ;  and  while  the  whole  weight  of  the  contest 
had  fallen  on  Winzingerode’s  corps,  Bulow's  had  not  fired 
a  shot.  A  little  consideration  would  have  shown  that  this 
was  the  result  of  accident,  and  of  the  gallant  defence  of 
Soissons  by  Langeron^s  men ;  for  if  that  town  had  been 
taken,  Napoleon  would  have  moved  direct  on  Laon  by  the 
great  road  from  Paris,  and  in  so  doing  would  have  come 
at  once  on  the  corps  of  Bulow  and  Kleist,  stationed  at 
Laon  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Soissons.  When 
the  Russians,  too,  complained  of  the  weight  of  the  contest 
having  been  thrown  on  the  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  at  Craonne,  keeping  Sacken  and  Langeron  in  re¬ 
serve,  they  forgot  what  they  themselves  had  observed  when 
the  two  armies  were  united  a  few  days  before,  and  how 
thin  were  the  ranks  and  wan  the  visages  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  Silesia,  compared  to  the  overflowing  array  and 
splendid  appearance  of  those  of  Bernadotte’s  comparatively 
untouched  host.  But  all  these  considerations  were  for-^j^^^ 
gotten  in  the  soreness  produced  by  recent  disaster,  and  the  484 
aimry  feelings  of  both  officers  and  soldiers,  constantly  break-  Fain,  159- 

n  J  o  ^  ^ 

ing  out,  promised  ill  for  any  united  action  between  them.^  i.  404. 

Having  resolved  to  make  his  final  stand  in  the  splendid 
position  of  Laon,  and  being  impressed,  from  the  desperate 
onslaught  at  Craonne,  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  The  Allies 
strength  of  the  French  army,  Blucher  gave  orders  for 
the  concentration  of  his  troops  in  every  direction.  As  a 
necessary  consequence  Soissons  was  abandoned  by  GreneraH[^^^^“‘'®^^‘^^ 
Radzewil,  who  could  not  long  have  maintained  it  from 
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CHAP,  want  of  provisions ;  and  with  great  skill  and  no  small 
difficulty  he  eluded  the  enemy’s  corps,  and  reached  the 
1814.  general  rendezvous  around  Laon.  When  the  wffiole  army 
was  assembled  there,  it  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  it 
had  undergone,  of  104,000  men,  including  22,000  horse 
and  260  guns — a  force  fully  double  of  that  which  Napoleon 
could  bring  against  it.  This  formidable  array,  divided 
into  six  corps,  guarded  the  five  roads  which  intersect  each 
other  from  various  quarters  in  Laon,  having  that  town  itself, 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  hill  300  feet  high, 
garrisoned  by  17,000  men,  as  a  huge  redoubt  in  its  centre- 
The  two  roads  from  Soissons  and  Bery-au-Bac  unite  at 
Laon.  Napoleon,  to  cover  Paris,  had  now  moved  to  the 
former,  and  was  approaching  along  it.  In  doing  so  he 
must  come  upon  Etouville,  which  is  a  village  two  miles 
from  Laon,  situated  at  the  extreme  of  a  defile  formed  by 
the  chaussee  running  through  a  marsh  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  which  it  ascends  by  a  sloping  road.  Chernicheff 
was  posted  at  this  village  with  four  Russian  regiments  and 
twenty-four  guns,  with  orders  to  hold  it  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  garrison  of  Soissons  to 
pass  over  and  join  the  rendezvous.  In  obedience  to  his 
orders,  he  defended  it  successfully  on  the  evening  of  the 
8th  against  the  reiterated  attacks  of  Marshal  Ney,  with 
his  divisions  of  the  Guard,  until  the  garrison  was  safely 
over.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  withdrew,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  9th,  with  his  wounded  and  guns,  and  joined  the 
general  assemblage  around  the  hill  of  Laon.  By  his 
retreat  to  Laon,  Blucher  had  lost  his  communication  with 
1  Muff.  484;  Nancy,  on  which  he  had  hitherto  relied  for  provisions; 
46^S’iT”  being  absolutely  without  food,  he  was  obliged  to  take 
2^7’  Sh  bread  of  the  two  corps  of  the  Army  of  the 

4  406-411  ;  j^orth.  This  embittered  the  spirit  of  the  two  armies,  and 

Vahr.  von 

Ence,4ii,  augmented  the  general  ill-humour,  for  Bernadotte’s  men 
had  hitherto  experienced  no  such  privations.^ 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  felt  the  necessity,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  great  inferiority  of  force,  of  attacking  the  enemy 
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in  this  strong  position,  at  any  hazard.  He  could  not,  chap. 
without  expelling  them  from  the  plain  of  Laon,  effect  his 
purpose  of  breaking  through  and  effecting  a  junction  with 
the  garrisons  of  Flanders  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  that  object, 
and  was  driven  to  continue  the  defensive  struggle  between 

.  ^  Co  of  Napo- 

the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  it  was  equally  indispensable  toieon. 
defeat  BlucheFs  army  before  that  of  Schwartzenberg  again 
threatened  Paris,  or  advanced  to  his  support.  The  odds 
were  great  against  him,  the  throw  almost  desperate,  but 
his  affairs  were  still  more  so,  and  nothing  but  a  clap  of 
thunder  could  extricate  him  from  the  dangers  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  Impressed  with  these  ideas,  he  resolved 
on  a  general  attack  on  the  Allied  position  around  Laon  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  give  his  whole  force  time  to 
come  up,  he  allowed  his  army  to  repose  on  the  8th, 
during  which  Marmont,  with  his  corps,  which  had  crossed 
the  Aisne  at  Bery-au-Bac,  was  expected  to  come  up  on  the 
right  to  Athies.  Mortier,  with  the  Old  Guard,  and  whole 
reserve  cavalry  under  Grouchy  and  Nansouty,  advanced  by 
the  great  road  from  Soissons,  and  lay  in  the  flat  in  the 
centre ;  and  in  front  of  him  was  the  indefatigable  Hey, 
with  his  two  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  pushed  forward 
close  to  the  defile  of  Etouville,  nearly  wdthin  cannon-shot 
of  the  village  of  Semilly,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Laon, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  road  which  ascended  it.  i  435 
In  all,  the  French  Emperor  had  collected  52,000  men, 
including  10,000  horse  and  180  guns.  They  were 
very  flower  of  the  French  army,  including  the  whole  ban.  239 ;  ’ 
Guards  and  cuirassiers,  but  yet  not  half  the  numerical  494, 4^95?* 
force  of  the  enemy.^ 

Napoleon  w^as  greatly  unwilling  to  hazard  a  general 
battle  till  he  heard  of  Marmont’s  approach  wdth  his  Battle  of 
corps,  11,000  strong,  which  formed  his  right  wing,  andMa°rch9. 
which  w^as  advancing  on  the  road  from  Bery-au-Bac.  Early 
in  the  morning  Ney  got  possession  of  the  defile  of  Etou¬ 
ville  and  village  of  Chivy.  At  noon,  having  learned  that 
Marmont  was  approaching,  and  might  be  expected  on  the 
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French  extreme  right  about  two  o’clock,  Napoleon  pushed 
forward  Nej  and  Mortier.  The  former,  being  favoured  by 
a  thick  fog,  got  unperceived  into  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  village  of  Semilly,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  of  which, 
by  a  sudden  rush,  he  made  himself  master;  while  Mortier 
at  the  same  time  got  possession  of  Ardon  in  like  manner, 
also  at  the  hill-foot,  but  more  to  the  French  right.  Blu- 
cher  no  sooner  saw  this  advantage  gained  by  the  enemy 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  he  had  taken  his  station, 
than  he  sent  Bulow’s  infantry  down  the  slope  to  retake 
Ardon,  and  Woronzoff’s,  from  the  plain  on  his  right,  to 
regain  Semilly.  Both  attacks,  which  were  made  with  the 
utmost  vigour  by  the  Prussians  and  Russians,  proved 
entirely  successful.  Woronzoff  not  only  drove  Ney  out 
of  Semilly,  but,  pursuing  him  vigorously  along  the  chaus- 
see,  which  crossed  the  marsh,  got  into  the  rear  of  Mor¬ 
tier  s  men,  who,  having  been  driven  by  Bulow  out  of 
Ardon,  w^ere  falling  back  towards  Chivy.  They  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  cut  off,  for  they  had  lost  their  only 
line  of  retreat  across  the  morass.  Seeing  this,  Ney,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
squadrons  of  the  Guard,  and  charged  Woronzoff’s  troops, 
while  disordered  by  success,  with  such  vigour  that  the 
Russians  were  arrested,  and,  the  reserves  of  the  Old  Guard 
having  soon  after  come  up,  the  Allies  were  driven  back 
into  Semilly  and  Ardon,  which  became  the  theatre  of  a 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict.  Four  times  they  were 
taken  by  the  French,  and  as  often  retaken  by  the  Allies; 
and  they  finally  remained  half  in  possession  of  one  party 
and  half  of  the  other,  Ney  retaining  Semilly,  but  Bulow 
holding  Ardon.  In  the  plain  on  the  French  left,  how¬ 
ever,  a  vigorous  attack  of  Charpentier,  with  two  divisions 
of  the  Young  Guard,  on  the  village  of  Clacy,  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  it  was  wrested  from  the  hand  of  Woronzoff  s 
Russians.  But  no  part  of  the  French  succeeded  in  as¬ 
cending  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  re¬ 
mained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Allied  forces.^ 
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These  bloody  struggles  decided  nothing,  and  Napoleon  chap. 
was  awaiting  the  expected  signal  from  Marmont’s  guns 
before  he  made  his  final  attack  with  the  Guards  and  cuir-  i8i4. 
assiers.  At  length,  at  four  o’clock,  the  long-expected  p^epai- 
sound  was  heard,  and  news  soon  arrived  that  Marmont^'^^J®^^^ 
had  carried  the  village  of  A  tines  :  but  too  late  to  com-  f 

®  ^  ^  ^  Marraont. 

mence  any  general  operations  that  evening,  at  that  wintry 
season.  Both  sides  immediately  made  preparations  to 
take  advantage  of  this  arrival ;  the  French  to  turn  the 
Allied  flank,  and  cut  off  their  communication  by  Rheims 
with  the  Grand  Army  ;  the  Allies  to  surround  Marmont’s 
detached  corps,  and  prevent  its  junction  with  the  French 
centre.  For  this  purpose  Langeron  and  Sacken  were 
moved  up  behind  Laon  to  the  Allied  left,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  support  D’York  and  Kleist,  who  were  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  attack ;  and  the  whole  horse-artillery 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  massed  on  the  extreme 
Allied  left,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  commence  the  attack. 

The  infantry  was  arranged  in  close  columns,  the  cavalry  j 
in  closed-up  squadrons,  the  horse-artillery  in  front,  and  240,^^^ 
the  whole  received  orders  to  move  on  as  soon  as  it  wasi^4i4; 
dark  in  double-quick  time,  without  firing  a  shot  or  saying  494. 
a  word.^ 

These  arrangements,  which  were  made  with  great  skill, 
and  veiled  in  profound  secrecy,  proved  entirely  successful,  which* 
The  wearied  French  were  just  lighting  their  watch-fires 
and  arranging  their  bivouacs  behind  Athies,  when  the*^®*®^^^’ 
Prussians,  in  deep  array  and  perfect  silence,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  headed  by  the  brigades  of  Horn  and  Kleist, 
led  by  Prince  William  of  Prussia.  At  the  same  time, 

Ziethen,  with  the  cavalry  and  horse-artillery,  coming  down 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  opened  fire  on  the  other 
side,  and  showers  of  grape  began  to  fall  in  their  crowded 
bivouacs.  So  sudden  was  the  onset,  so  complete  the 
surprise,  that  scarce  any  resistance  was  made.  After  a 
single  discharge  of  grape,  Marmont’s  men  broke  and  fled; 
and  soon  the  refluent  tide,  hurrying  from  Kleist’s  guns,  was 
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the  attack 
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broken  in  upon  in  flank  by  the  torrent  of  fugitives  seek¬ 
ing  to  escape  the  sabres  of  Ziethen^s  cavalry,  by  whom, 
at  the  same  instant,  they  had  been  charged.  The  two 
streams,  meeting  at  right  angles,  immediately  got  in¬ 
termingled,  and  both  fled  in  wild  confusion,  horse,  foot, 
and  cannon,  along  the  road  to  Bery-au-Bac,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  who  made  prisoners  at 
every  step.  Above  2000  men  were  taken  by  the  horse¬ 
men  ;  the  darkness  of  the  night  alone  enabled  any  to 
escape.  Meanwhile  Kleist  and  York’s  infantry,  preceded 
by  the  horse-artillery  of  both  corps,  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit  of  the  infantry  opposed  to  them,  and  soon  came 
to  the  grand  park  and  reserve  caissons,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  hastily  drawn 
off,  fell  into  their  hands.  Fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  131 
caissons,  with  2500  men,  were  taken ;  and  so  complete 
was  the  dispersion  and  ruin  of  the  corps,  that  out  of 
11,000  men,  of  whom  it  consisted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  affair,  only  a  few  hundred  could  be  rallied  by 
Colonel  Fabvier  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of  Festieux,  six  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.^ 

Napoleon,  little  anticipating  such  a  reverse,  was  busied 
in  making  his  dispositions  for  renewing  the  attack  on  the 
following  morning,  in  the  plan  of  which,  Marmont,  with 
his  corps,  was  to  bear  a  principal  part,  wflien  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  right 
wing.  The  first  accounts  even  exaggerated  the  calamity, 
great  as  it  was  :  it  was  said  that  Marmont’s  corps  had 
been  totally  destroyed,  and  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
theatre  of  operations.  The  Emperor  immediately  broke 
forth  in  a  torrent  of  abuse  against  that  marshal  for  letting 


*  ^‘Eafiu  nous  arrivames  ^  Festieux,  ou  nous  fimes  halte.  Ce  point  dtant 
attient,  nous  etions  sauves.  Un  d^tachement  de  quelques  centaines  d'hommcs  de 
la  Veille  Garde,  qui  s’y  trouvait,  fut  place  h  I’entree  du  defile,  et  nous  pumes 
reposer  en  surety  et  remettre  un  pen  d’ordre  dans  les  troupes.  Le  lendemain 
par  suite  des  dispositions  de  Napoleon,  je  me  rendis  au  Bery-au-Bac,  et  le  11  b, 
Fimes.” — Marmont,  vi.  214. 
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himself  be  so  surprised,  but  soon  after  resuming  his  pre-  chap. 
sence  of  mind,  he  wisely  resolved,  instead  of  suspending, 
to  renew  his  attack  in  the  centre  on  the  following  day.  i8i4. 
To  retire  immediately  after  such  a  disaster  would  be  to 
acknowledge  a  defeat,  and  commence  a  retreat  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men  in  presence  of  100,000  flushed  with 
victory,  with  an  impassable  river,  traversed  only  by  two 
bridges,  in  his  rear.  It  was  necessary  to  impose  upon  the 
enemy,  and  gain  time  for  his  reserve  park  and  equipages 
to  pass  three  perilous  defiles,  before  any  general  retro¬ 
grade  movement  was  commenced.  In  pursuance  of  these 
views,  instead  of  discontinuing,  he  resolved  to  renew  the 
attack  on  Laon  next  morning,  with  fresh  vigour  and  all 
his  reserves.  Meanwhile  Blucher,  in  the  first  instance,  had 
given  orders  for  a  pursuit  at  all  points,  and  Winzingerode, 
in  consequence,  on  the  Allied  right,  had  issued  forth  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  village  of  Clacy,  in  the  plain, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  French  left  of  Laon, 
on  a  slight  eminence,  and  defended  by  Charpentier’s 
divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  supported  on  their  right 
by  Ney^s  corps.  The  defence  was  as  obstinate  as  the 
assault,  which  was  five  times  renewed ;  but  at  length 
Winzingerode,  seeing  he  was  not  supported,  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Laon,  whither  he  ’was  followed  by  his  intrepid 
adversaries.  Ney,  with  the  divisions  Meunier  and  Curial 
of  the  Young  Guard,  renewed  the  assault  on  that  town 
by  the  ascent  from  Semilly,  which  he  still  occupied.  But 
all  their  efforts  were  shattered  against  that  impregnable 
mountain,  which  seemed  to  stand  as  an  impassable  barrier 
inscribed  with  the  words,  “  Hitherto  thou  shalt  come,  and 
no  farther.”  The  firm  countenance  of  Bulow’s  men  who 
guarded  the  ascent,  and  the  terrible  fire  which  issued  from 
the  loopholed  walls  and  houses  on  the  summit,  constantly 
repelled  them  :  and  after  a  bloody  conflict  the  French  242.’ 

^  1*^  11  •!  !•  243;  Koch 

were  withdrawn,  and  night  drew  her  sable  veil  over  this  i.  419-423. 
scene  of  carnage.^ 

The  position  of  Napoleon  was  now  extremely  hazard- 
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around  Laon,  fully  14,000  men — a  grievous  chasm  in  his 
1814.  forces,  and  in  his  circumstances  irreparable,  for  he  had  no 
Pespefate  I’cservos  on  wliich  he  could  fall  back  to  renew  the  conflict. 

project  of  breaking  through  the  circle  of  his  pursuers, 
affairs.  and  recruiting  his  shattered  forces  by  the  garrisons  in 
Flanders  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  was  finally  defeated ; 
the  force  under  his  immediate  command  was  reduced  to 
40,000  men,  with  which  he  had  to  make  head  against 
90,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  generals  immediately 
in  his  front,  besides  a  still  greater  body,  under  Schwart- 
zenberg,  threatening  Paris  from  the  south.  MarmonFs 
corps,  by  the  entire  loss  of  its  artillery,  was  completely 
incapacitated  for  the  present,  and  in  his  rear  was  the  deep 
and  impassable  stream  of  the  Aisne,  traversed  only  by  the 
two  bridges  of  Soissons  and  Bery-au-Bac.  His  circum¬ 
stances  appeared  altogether  desperate,  and  to  any  other 
commander  they  would  have  proved  so,  and  led  to  an 
immediate  accommodation.  But  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
lost  confidence  in  his  star  and  the  resources  of  his  in¬ 
domitable  mind,  and  he  continued  the  contest  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  But  it  was  a  last  and  expiring  efibrt ; 
every  one  saw  that  he  had  received  his  death-blow  at 
Laon,  and  that  his  subsequent  efibrts,  though  they  might 
prolong  the  contest,  could  not  avert  his  fate.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  this  decisive  success  should  have 
been  owing  to  an  individual  of  the  same  family  with  the 
one  who  rendered  decisive  the  triumph  of  Leipsic,  and 
that  Lord  Castlereagh  did  the  same  essential  service  to 
the  Allied  cause  by  doubling  Bluchers  force  at  the  ex- 
P^nse  of  Bernadotte’s  army  in  1814,  which  Sir  Charles 
491  done  in  the  preceding  year  by  compelling  him 

Burgh.  203.  unwillingly  to  bring  up  his  columns  to  the  banks  of  the 
Partha,  in  the  great  battle  of  nations.^ 

Considering  the  vast  superiority  of  forces  which  the 
Prussian  marshal  now  enjoyed,  it  for  long  appeared 
inexplicable  how  he  did  not  take  more  advantage  of  it ; 
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and  that  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon,  while  chap. 
Napoleon,  with  a  defeated  and  inferior  army,  w^as  retreat- 
ing  by  Soissons  and  Bery-aii-Bac  towards  Rheirns  and 
the  banks  of  the  Marne,  he  remained  inactive  at  Laon,  gecreulis- 
and  even  allowed  his  antagonist  on  the  13th  to  strike 
an  important  blow  at  the  town  of  Rlieims,  where  St 
Priest,  who  had  occupied  it  with  14,000  men,  was  totally  Hattie, 
defeated,  and  the  place  taken,  with  2500  prisoners,  and 
a  loss  to  the  Allies  in  all  of  3500  men.  The  reasons 
liitherto  assigned  by  the  military  historians  of  the  Allies 
for  their  extraordinary  inactivity  at  such  a  crisis,  though 
by  no  means  without  weight,  were  not  adequate  to  ex¬ 
plain  so  strange  a  circumstance,  and  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  previous  achievements  of  the  glorious  Army  of 
Silesia  and  its  heroic  and  enthusiastic  chiefs.  It  was 
true  that  Blucher,  for  several  days  after  the  battle,  was 
confined  to  bed  by  a  serious  complaint  in  his  eyes ; 
that  the  army  was  excessively  fatigued  by  the  efforts 
it  had  made ;  and  that  such  was  the  penury  of  provi¬ 
sions  from  the  presence  of  so  great  a  force  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  loss  of  the  communication  with  Nancy, 
on  which  the  commissariat  had  hitherto  relied,  that 
an  advance  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris  would  have  in¬ 
duced  absolute  famine,  if  done  in  one  mass.  But  all 
this  would  not  explain  such  a  prolonged  inactivity  when 
Flanders  was  in  the  rear,  with  Bernadotte  to  keep  open 
the  communications,  and  Napoleon  in  front  with  a  beaten 
army,  in  a  situation  where  a  fresh  defeat  would  prove 
total  ruin.  Marshal  Saxe  fought  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
when  confined  to  a  litter ;  and  somehow  or  other  a  victor¬ 
ious  army  seldom  fails  to  find  food  in  its  triumphant 
advance.  But  the  real  secret  of  this  inactivity  has  now 
been  revealed  by  Blucher’s  quartermaster-general  on  the 
staff.  Bernadotte  w^as  in  the  rear,  it  is  true,  but  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  nay,  he  had  done  enough  to  show"  he 
was  seriously  to  be  feared.  Infatuated  with  the  idea 
that  he  would  be  chosen  by  the  French  nation  to  succeed 
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Napoleon,  and  desirous,  above  all  things,  of  doing  nothing 
which  might  interfere  with  the  realisation  of  that  brilliant 
dream,  he  had  not  only  halted  all  the  troops  still  under 
his  command  at  Liege,  so  far  off  as  to  be  of  no  service  to 
Bluchers  army,  but  issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  all 
armaments  in  Rhenish  Prussia  on  the  part  of  the  Allies, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  “  contrary  to  old  treaties, 
and  especially  the  one  ceding  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhiner 
Nay,  so  far  had  his  tortuous  policy  gone,  that  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  at  Laon  that  he  might 
attack  Blucher  in  rear,  or  at  all  events  interrupt  his  whole 
communications  with  the  Low  Countries,  and  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  that  quarter.  So  strong  were  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  diverging  and  treacherous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  Prince,  that  the  Russian  commander  deemed 
it  indispensable  to  remain  wdiere  he  was  to  be  prepared 
for  any  event ;  and  this  explains  an  inactivity  which,  on 
any  other  supposition,  would  be  inexplicable.^ 

The  successful  issue  of  the  battle  of  Laon,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  temporary  suspension  of  active  operations, 
had  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  spirits  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  Allied  army.  ‘‘  The  Russians, says  Baron 

*  “  The  Field-Marshal’s  plan  of  active  operations  after  tlie  battle  of  Laon 
very  soon  underwent  an  alteration  in  consequence  of  the  accounts  which  came 
from  the  Netherlands.  Notice  was  sent  that  the  Crown  Prince^  with  the 
Swedish  troops,  had  made  a  halt  at  Liege,  and  would  'proceed  no  farther. 
Moreover,  the  monarchs  had  agreed  among  themselves  that  the  provinces  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  Cleves,  Gueldres,  &c.,  w’hich  formerly  had 
belonged  to  Prussia,  should  be  restored  to  that  power ;  and  General  Von 
Bulow  had  therefore  sent  officers  to  Cleves  to  receive  volunteers  and  estab¬ 
lish  the  landwehr,  as  in  the  other  reconquered  Prussian  provinces.  But 
the  Crown  Prince  had,  on  his  arrival  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  interdicted 
all  armaments,  declaring  ‘  that  it  was  contrary  to  former  treaties  with  France, 
and  especially  the  one  ceding  the  left  hanh  of  the  Lhine.’  These  instructions, 
with  some  others,  awakened  old  recollections  in  the  Field-Marshal,  and  excited 
his  apprehension  that  the  policy  of  Sweden  might  be  different  from  that  of 
the  other  Allies.  As  the  communication  with  headquarters  was  intennipted, 
and  he  had  been  for  some  time  without  news  of  the  Grand  Army,  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  use  the  greater  precaution,  and  to  hold  himself  prepared  for 
any  event  that  might  occur.  These  pectdiar  circumstances  will  explain  why 
the  Silesian  army  continued,  for  nine  days  after  the  battle  of  Laon,  in  a  state 
of  inactivity,  which  could  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  its  former  conduct.” — 
Muffling,  492,  493. 
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Muffling,  “  who  know  how  to  value  bravery  in  other  chap. 
nations  because  they  are  brave  themselves,  did  full  jus-  xm. 
tice  to  the  Prussian  army,  and  to  Generals  Kleist  and  "  isii. 
York,  for  their  ability  and  skill.  The  Prussians  rejoiced  „  , 

Beneficial 

that  the  lot  had  now"  fallen  to  them  to  avenge  the  loss  of  effect  of  the 

o  bsttilc  of* 

their  brave  Allies  w"ho  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Craonne,  Laon  on 
by  a  defeat  wdiich  must  essentially  contribute  to  the 
termination  of  the  war.  All  ’were  once  more  contented 
and  joyful,  and  the  discord  of  previous  days  w"as  for¬ 
gotten.^’^  This  auspicious  change  was  of  the  greatest  i  muit.  488, 
importance,  for  the  dissension  in  the  army,  in  consequence 
of  the  disasters  of  the  Prussians  and  the  fearful  carnage 
made  of  the  Russians  exclusively  at  Craonne,  had  risen 
to  such  a  height,  that  but  for  it  they  could  no  longer 
act  together.  From  this  time  forward,  however,  all 
causes  of  discord  ceased,  and  all  w"as  harmony  and  con¬ 
cord  till  they  arrived  in  Paris.  A  grand  review  was  held 
of  the  w"hole  force  around  Laon  on  the  1 7th,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  reinforcements  received  by  the  junction  of  4^ 

St  Priest’s  corps  and  other  sources  since  the  battle,  had 
so  completely  compensated  their  losses  that  they  mustered  Orosse 
109,000  combatants  under  arms,  of  whom  29,000  w^ere  S'C"  m* 
cavalry,  with  265  guns.^ 

The  day  after  the  taking  of  Rheims,  General  Jansen 
arrived  at  Napoleon’s  headquarters,  bringing  wdth  him  xapokon’s 
6000  men  wfflich  he  had  drawn  from  the  garrisons  in  thef^S^time. 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ardennes  forest  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  sent  by  the  Emperor,  which  nearly  compensated 
half  the  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Craonne  and  Laon.  He 
then  held  a  grand  review  of  his  troops,  and  they  amounted 
to  46,000  combatants  ;  but  the  gaunt  and  worn  aspect  of 
the  men,  the  threadbare  and  torn  dresses,  broken  wheels 
and  carriages,  and  the  strange  motley  of  uniforms  in  W"hich 
they  w^ere  clothed,  bespoke  the  exhaustion  of  the  empire, 
and  the  melting  aw^ay  of  the  vast  military  array  which  had 
so  long  held  the  ’world  in  a’^-e.  Napoleon’s  plan  was  already 
formed  :  he  felt  too  strongly  the  deficiency  of  his  forces 
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CHAP,  and  tlieir  desperate  exhaustion,  not  to  be  aware  that  he 
could  not  much  longer  maintain  the  contest  against  the 
1814.  superior  numbers  by  w^hich  he  was  threatened,  and  that  his 
only  chance  of  success  was  by  breaking  through  the  circle 
of  his  pursuers,  and  reinforcing  his  army  by  the  garrisons 
which  now  lay  inactive  on  the  Rhine.  He  now  felt  in 
all  its  bitterness  the  fatal  fault  he  had  committed  in 
striving  to  retain  everything,  and  leaving  more  than  half 
his  disposable  forces  in  distant  garrisons  when  the  centre 
of  his  power  was  violently  assailed,  and  every  sabre  and 
bayonet  was  required  between  the  Seine  and  the  Marne. 
To  remedy,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  this  great  mistake,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  to¬ 
wards  the  Rhine  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  leav¬ 
ing  Marmont  and  Mortier  with  their  two  corps,  mustering 
20,000  combatants,  of  whom  5000  were  horse,  and  sixty 
guns,  to  make  head  as  they  best  could,  between  the 
Aisne  and  the  Marne,  against  the  vast  masses  of  Blucher, 
at  least  five  times  their  strength.  Previous  to  engaging 
in  his  bold  and  perilous,  though  necessary  enterprise,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stroke  at  Schwartzenberg,  who,  taking 
67A9^Dan.  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  in  his  campaign 
Pbth^o^Vi  Blucher,  and  inspirited  by  the  successful  result  of 

314, 315 ;  the  battle  of  Laon,  had  again  moved  forward,  and  pushed 
509-513.  his  advanced-guard  to  Provins,  within  seventy  miles  of 
Paris.^ 

This  had  become  the  more  necessary  that  this  second 
Gloomy  advancc  of  Schwartzenberg’s  had  excited  the  utmost 

of 

general  feel-  alarm  in  the  capital,  and  the  protracted  calamities  of  the 
mg  m  Pans,  produced  a  conviction  almost  universal, 

that  the  w^ar,  with  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had 
become  interminable ;  and  that  if  a  change  of  government 
was  not  effected,  it  would  end  in  destroying  them  all.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  any  conspiracy  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  or  any  other  change  of  government,  had 
as  yet  been  formed,  though  the  partisans  of  the  ancient 
family  were  close  observers  of  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
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and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it  should  a  favourable 
opportunity  occur.  The  declaration,  too,  of  M.  Lynch 
and  the  municipality  of  Bordeaux,  in  favour  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons,  upon  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  left  wing  of 
Wellington's  army,  had  made  a  great  impression,  though 
that  prudent  chief,  in  conformity  alike  wdth  his  own 
inclinations  and  the  instructions  of  Lord  Castlereadi,  had 
immediately  after  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
the  war  was  one  for  security  to  the  nations — not  a  change 
of  dynasty  in  France ;  and  that  no  interference  was  either 
intended  or  would  be  permitted  in  the  free  choice  of  the 
French  in  regard  to  their  internal  government.^  Still 
the  fact  remained,  and  was  incontestable,  that  the  utmost 
discontent  existed  among  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
and  an  amount  of  fermentation  in  men’s  minds,  deemed 
in  the  highest  degree  alarming  by  the  Government  and 
whole  local  authorities  there.  Napoleon,  wdio  was  fully 
informed  of  these  particulars,  and,  as  usual,  ascribed  them 
all,  not  to  his  own  tortuous  policy,  but  to  the  incapacity 
or  disaffection  of  those  in  authority  under  him,  wrote,  in 
consequence,  from  Rheims  on  the  14th  March,  a  letter 
to  the  Minister  of  Police  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  monuments  of  the  age,  both  as  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  men’s  minds  at  that  crisis,  and  of  the  peculiar 
type  and  indomitable  firmness  of  the  Emperor’s  mind.t 

*  “  Le  Maire  de  Bordeaux,  le  Comte  I/ynch,  se  mettaut  h,  la  tete  du  mouve- 
ment,  fit  une  proclamation  dans  laquelle  il  annon9ait  le  r^tablissement  des 
Bourbons,  et  semblait  dire  que  c’etait  pour  rendre  h  la  France  ses  princes 
legitimes  que  les  Puissances  Abides  avaient  pris  les  arraes.  Lord  Wellington, 
fiddle  h,  ses  instructions  comme  h  une  consigne  militaire,  dcrivit  au  Due 
d’Angouleme  pour  rdclamer  conti’e  la  proclamation  du  Maire  de  Bordeaux, 
et  pour  ddclarer  que  le  renversement  d’une  dynastie,  le  rdtablissement  d’une 
autre,  n’dtaient  nullernent  le  but  des  Puissances  Abides,  et  qu’il  serait  oblige 
de  s’en  expliquer  lui-meme  devaut  le  public,  si  on  ne  revenait  pas  sur  I’asser- 
tion  qu’on  s’dtait  permise.” — Thiers,  xvii.  520. 

T  “  Veus  ne’  mapprenez  rien  de  ce  qui  se  fait  a  Paris.  II  y  est  question 
d’adresse,  de  rdgence,  et  de  mille  intrigues  aussi  plates  qu’absurdes,  et  qui 
peuvent  tout  au  plus  etre  congues  par  un  imbdeile  comme  Miot.  Tous  ces 
gens-lh,  ne  savent  point  que  je  tranche  le  noeud  Gordien  h,  la  manidre  d’Alex- 
andre.  Qu'ils  sachent  bien  que  je  suis  aujourd’hui  le  meme  homme  que 
j’dtais  k  Wagram  et  k  Austerlitz;  que  je  ne  veux  dans  I’Etat  aucune  intrigue; 
qu’il  n’y  a  point  d’autre  autorite  que  la  mienne,  et  qu’en  cas  d’dvdnements 
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Napoleon 

moves 

against 

Schwartzen 

berg. 

March  17. 


Having  taken  his  resolution  to  turn  upon  Schwartzen- 
berg,  and  if  possible  drive  him  back  towards  Langres 
before  carrying  into  execution  his  projected  cross-march 
towards  the  Rhine,  Napoleon  broke  up  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  directed  his  troops  across  the 
country  from  Rheims  and  the  valley  of  the  Aisne  towards 
Epernay  on  the  Marne.  He  took  with  him  the  whole 
Guard,  Young  and  Old,  cuirassiers  and  reserves,  under 
Victor  and  Ney,  various  reinforcements  which  he  had 
coming  up  from  Paris,  in  all  12,000  strong,  and  the  6000 
men  whom  Jansens  had  brought  up  to  him  at  Rheims 
from  the  Ardennes,  amounting  in  all  to  45,000  men.  If 
to  these  were  added  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and 
Gerard,  which  were  observing  Schwartzenberg,  his  effec¬ 
tive  force  would  amount  to  70,000,  a  body  of  men  with 
which  he  doubted  not  of  being  able  to  effect  something 
important  against  Schwartzenberg  ;  and  if  his  projected 
movement  towards  the  Rhine,  in  which  he  was  to  be 
joined  by  Marmont  and  Mortier,  was  attended  with  the 
desired  results,  it  would  be  swelled  by  the  garrisons 
there  to  135,000.  He  arrived  the  same  night  at  Eper¬ 
nay,  when  his  wearied  troops  for  a  time  forgot  their 
fatigues  amidst  the  delicious  wines  of  that  place.  He 
then  learned  that  Schwartzenberg^s  troops,  extremely 
scattered,  were  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Paris  on 
both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  he  resolved  in  consequence 
to  continue  his  march  towards  Fere-Champenoise,  cross¬ 
ing  in  this  manner  from  the  valley  of  the  Marne  to  that 

presses  c’est  la  R^gente  qui  a  exclusivement  ma  confiance.  Le  Roi  [Joseph]  est 
faible,  il  se  laisse  aller  h,  des  intrigues  qui  pourraient  etre  funestes  ^  I’Etat,  et 
surtout  h  lui  et  k  ses  conseils,  s’il  ne  rentre  pas  bien  promptement  dans  le 
droit  cliemin.  Je  suis  mecontent  d’apprendre  tout  cela  par  un  autre  canal 
que  par  le  votre.  .  .  .  Sachez  que  si  Ton  avait  fait  faire  une  adresse  con- 

traire  k  I’autoritd,  j’aurais  fait  arreter  le  Roi,  mes  ministres  et  ceux  qui  I’auraient 
sign^e.  On  gkte  la  Garde  Nationale,  on  gkte  Paris  parce  qu’on  est  faible  et 
qu’on  ne  connait  point  le  pays.  Jene  veux  point  de  trihuns  du  peiiple.  Qu’on 
n’oublie  pas  que  dest  moi  qui  suis  le  grand  tribun :  le  peuple  alors  fera  toujours 
ce  qui  convient  k  ses  v^ritables  intdrets,  qui  sont  I’objet  de  toutes  mes  pensdes.” 
— Napoleon  au  Due  de  Rovigo,  Reims,  Mars  14,  1814;  Thiees,  xvii.  502, 
503. 
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of  the  Aube,  and  tlireatening  the  rear  and  communica-  chap. 
tions  of  the  Austrian  Grand  Army,  as  he  had  done  those 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  by  his  side  attack  on  Champau-  isu. 
bert  and  Vauchamps.  The  design  was  ably  conceived, 
and  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  attended  with  the 
most  important  results ;  for  Schwartzenberg’s  army  was 
loosely  scattered  over  a  vast  front  sixty  miles  in  breadth,  i  Thiers, 
from  Fere-Champenoise  by  Provins  to  Sens,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Seine,  with  headquarters  at  Nogen t,  and  it 
was  next  to  impossible  that  some  of  its  isolated  corps 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  redoubtable  blows  of  the  210. 
French  Emperor  before  succour  could  arrive.^ 

No  w'ords  can  adequately  paint  the  dismay  which  pre- 
vailed  in  the  Grand  Army  when  this  formidable  appari-  Consterna¬ 
tion  appeared  on  their  flank  at  Fere-Champenoise  ;  and  Grand 
their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  and  the  uniforms  of  the 
Guards  and  cuirassiers  among  their  ranks,  left  no  room 
for  doubt  that  the  Emperor  was  there  in  person.  Schwart- 
zenberg  was  laid  up  with  gout  in  bed,  and  none  of  the 
other  generals  in  his  absence  w^ould  venture  to  give  any 
orders.  To  add  to  the  general  embarrassment,  both  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart  were  absent,  being 
still  detained  at  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  which  broke 
up  on  that  very  day.  In  this  extremity  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  acted  with  a  decision  which  reinstated  affairs 
after  a  most  dangerous  crisis.  Instantly  setting  out  from 
Troyes,  where  he  was  when  the  intelligence  arrived,  he 
travelled,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Prince  Vol¬ 
konsky,  with  the  utmost  haste  to  Arcis-sur-Aube,  where 
Schwartzenberg  now  was.  Meeting  General  Toll,  the 
quartermaster  -  general,  in  the  antechamber,  he  said, 

‘‘  What  are  you  about  here '?  we  shall  lose  the  whole 
army.”  “It  is  a  great  blessing,”  replied  Toll,  “that  your 
Majesty  has  come  ;  we  could  not  persuade  the  generals  of 
the  danger  ;  but  now  your  Majesty  has  come,  you  will  set 
all  to  rights.”  Instantly  orders  were  sent  out  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  troops  in  all  directions,  between  Troyes  and 
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Pognj  ;  AVrede’s  corps  being  left  in  possession  of  Arcis 
to  guard  the  important  bridge  over  the  Aube  at  that 
place.  Alexander,  who  rightly  divined  Napoleon’s  inten¬ 
tions,  underwent  the  most  dreadful  anxiety  for  the  next 
two  days.  “  These  gentlemen,”  said  he  to  Barclay,  look¬ 
ing  towards  the  Austrian  generals,  “have  made  my  head 
half  grey.  Napoleon  will  amuse  us  here  with  insignifi¬ 
cant  movements,  and  meanwhile  march  with  the  main 
body  of  his  forces  on  Brienne,  and  fall  on  our  communi¬ 
cations.”  ^ 

In  truth  the  crisis  was  of  the  most  violent  kind,  and 
Alexander  was  far  from  being  in  error  in  his  apprehen¬ 
sions,  for  the  French  Emperor,  by  marching  direct  on 
Arcis,  from  which  he  was  only  twenty  miles  distant, 
might  with  ease  have  routed  Wrede,  gained  possession  of 
the  bridge  of  Arcis,  become  master  of  both  banks  of 
the  Aube,  and  fallen  direct,  by  following  the  great  road 
from  thence  to  Troyes,  into  the  centre  of  the  widely 
scattered  Allied  army.  Ignorant,  however,  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  condition  of  his  opponents,  and  believing  their 
main  body  to  be  at  Provins,  when  it  had  really  never 
advanced  beyond  Nogent,  Napoleon,  instead  of  following 
the  direct  road  and  falling  on  Wrede  at  Arcis,  turned 
aside  to  Plancy,  where  he  had  assigned  a  rendezvous  to 
Oudinot,  Gerard,  and  Macdonald,  who,  being  near  Pro¬ 
vins,  had  orders  to  march  in  that  direction  to  meet  him. 
On  reaching  Plancy  he  found  that  Schwartzenberg  was 
in  full  retreat,  and  that  consequently  his  flank  move¬ 
ment,  from  being  directed  too  near  the  head  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  had  failed.  Convinced,  however,  that  it  was  by 
threatening  their  rear  alone  that  he  could  force  the 
Allies  to  fall  back,  Napoleon  still  adhered  to  his  original 
plan,  and  resolved  to  move  to  his  left  and  remount  the 
course  of  the  Aube  to  Arcis,  whence  he  could  either 
threaten  their  rear  by  Troyes,  or  continue  his  projected 
movement  to  recover  the  garrisons  on  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse  byVitry  and  Bar-le-Duc,  which  would  equally 
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menace  their  great  line  of  communication  by  Chaumont.  chap. 
Ilis  junction  with  Macdonald’s  force  being  now  secure, 
his  army  w'ould,  when  all  assembled,  amount  to  70,000  i8i4. 

men.  Sending  orders,  therefore,  to  that  marslial  to  follow 
him  with  all  speed,  he  set  out  early  on  the  20th,  the  March  20. 
infantry  ascending  the  right  and  the  cavalry  the  left 
bank  of  the  Aube,  and  came  about  mid-day  to  Arcis. 

But  meanwdiile  the  opportunity  had  been  lost,  the  sur¬ 
prise  w^as  over,  and  the  Allied  army,  in  obedience  to 
Alexander’s  orders,  w^as  rapidly  concentrating  behind  the 
screen  of  low  hills  wdiich  the  high-road  from  Arcis  to 


Troyes  crosses  immediately  after  leaving  the  former 
towui.  In  this  position  they  completely  barred  the 
highway  to  Troyes,  and  as  botli  parties  were  rapidly  con¬ 
centrating,  a  great  battle,  which  would  probably  prove 
decisive,  seemed  inevitable.  It  took  place,  accordingly, 
but  without  the  desperate  character  of  the  shock  at 
Craonne  or  Laon  ;  for  Napoleon’s  object  was  not  to 
engage  in  an  affair  of  life  or  death  with  the  Austrian 
army,  but  to  force  them  to  concentrate  and  thereby  stop 
their  advance  to  Paris,  while  he  pursued  his  deep-laid 
and  long-cherished  movement  to  the  eastw^ard,  between 
the  tw^o  Allied  armies,  to  reinforce  his  troops  with  the 
garrisons  on  the  Rhine.^ 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Arcis  about  mid-day  on  the  20th, 
and  found  the  towm  evacuated  by  Wrede’s  corps.  It 
was  immediately  occupied  by  Sebastiani’s  cavalry.  Ney’s 
corps  from  the  right  bank  w^as  quickly  passed  over,  and 
Friant’s  division  of  the  Old  Guard  being  close  at  hand, 
the  Emperor  gave  orders  to  continue  the  advance  with 
the  utmost  vigour  on  the  road  to  Troyes,  persisting  in 
the  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  the  information  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  enemy  w’ere  in  full  retreat,  and  that 
they  w’ould  find  only  a  slender  rearguard  on  the  other 
side  of  the  screen  of  hills.  He  w’as  soon  undeceived. 
Hardly  had  the  French  advanced-guard  begun  to  ascend 
the  slopes  wlien  tlie  Russian  cavalry,  under  Kaisaroff 
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CHAP,  started  up,  and  a  vehement  action  commenced  between 
them  and  the  enemy’s  horse  under  Sebastiani,  who 
1814.  were  soon  greatly  over-matched  and  driven  back  in  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  bridge  of  Arcis.  Napoleon  instantly  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  spot,  and,  making  his  way  to  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge,  now  choked  up  with  fugitives,  drew  his  sword, 
exclaiming,  Let  me  see  which  of  you  will  pass  before 
me.”  The  presence  of  the  Emperor  arrested  the  panic, 
and  the  flight  ceased.  The  moment  the  bridge  was  clear, 
Friant’s  division  of  the  Old  Guard  was  hurried  over  in 
double-quick  time,  and  by  a  heavy  fire  drove  back  the 
Allied  horse.  Meanwhile  a  bloody  combat  had  com¬ 
menced  at  Torcy  on  the  French  left,  farther  up  the 
Aube,  between  Ney  with  his  division  of  the  Young  Guard 
striving  to  storm  and  Wrede  to  defend  that  village.  An 
Austrian  battalion,  in  the  first  instance,  gained  possession 
of  it  and  held  it  for  half  an  hour,  but  Ney’s  men  then 
retook  it.  Wrede,  upon  this,  brought  up  three  battalions, 
^  second  time  took  the  town  ;  but  Napoleon,  who  was 
267’2«r‘  aware  of  the  value  of  the  post,  immediately  recovered 
Koch.ii.  it  with  a  body  of  the  Old  Guard,  who,  supported  by  Ney’s 
Bilrgh.’2i4.  men,  held  it  with  unconquerable  resolution  against  very 
superior  numbers  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.^ 

The  position  of  the  French,  who  were  joined  during 
The  French  tlic  aftcmoon  by  Lefebvre  Desnouettes’s  cavalry,  was 

are  repulsed.  .  ii  x**  ••ix** 

^  extremely  strong,  forming  a  semicircle  lacing  outwards, 
with  each  flank  resting  on  the  Aube  so  as  to  be  secure 
against  being  turned,  and  the  town  of  Arcis  forming  an 
impregnable  stronghold  in  their  rear.  In  this  respect  it 
very  much  resembled  the  position  occupied  by  them 
in  the  preceding  year  at  Dresden.  But  they  had  only 
2.5,000  men  in  line  to  defend  it.  The  position  of  the 
Allies  was  less  favourable,  as  they  formed  a  larger  semi¬ 
circle  facing  inwards,  embracing  a  much  wider  surface, 
and  thus  less  strong  at  any  given  point ;  but  they  had 
an  enormous  superiority  of  force,  their  troops  in  the 
field  amounting  at  last  to  nearly  90,000  men.  A  third 
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of  this  body,  however,  did  not  come  up  till  the  close  of  chap. 
the  day,  so  that,  though  they  had  greatly  the  advantage 
of  numbers  throughout,  it  was  not  so  decided  as  it  would 
have  been  if  the  whole  had  been  up  at  once.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  Napoleon  maintained  his 
ground  till  niglitfall,  when  the  Allied  reserves,  under  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Wurtemberg,  having  arrived,  Schwartzen- 
berg  ordered  a  general  attack.  The  Russian  batteries  of 
the  Guard  soon  came  up  to  the  front,  and  as  they  passed 
the  Emperor  at  the  gallop  he  bade  them  remember 
Leipsic.  The  whole  Allied  artillery,  consisting  of  300 
pieces,  formed  in  a  vast  semicircle  around  the  French,  con¬ 
tinued  to  fire  with  the  utmost  violence  till  dark.  With  j 

heroic  but  mournful  resolution  the  French  stood  up 
against  the  storm  of  shot,  closing  in  their  ranks  with  the 
instinct  of  discipline,  as  chasms  were  made  by  the  iron 
tempest.  The  Emperor  shared  its  dangers  like  the 
meanest  soldiers.  A  bomb  fell  by  his  side,  which  burst,  j 

covered  him  with  dust,  and  wounded  his  horse.  He  \ 

calmly  mounted  another,  and  said  to  those  around,  ‘‘  Fear  .■ 

nothing  ;  the  bullet  is  not  yet  cast  which  is  to  kill  me.’^f^oj  ^ 

This  dreadful  cannonade  continued  long  after  darkness  i 

had  set  in,  both  parties  firing  in  the  gloom  at  the  ^ 

of  each  otheFs  pieces,  till  it  terminated,  from  mutual  217. 
exhaustion,  about  ten  o^clock.^ 

Both  armies  rested  on  their  arms,  on  the  ground  on 
which  they  had  fought,  during  the  night,  and  it  was 
universally  expected  in  both  armies  that  a  desperate  j 

*  A  striking  and  characteristic  anecdote  of  Napoleon  occurred  during  this 
cannonade,  which  is  thus  given  by  M.  Thiers  : — “  Sur  le  terrain  meme  d’Arcis,  j 

et  au  milieu  du  feu,  s’entretenant  familierement  avec  le  General  Sebastian!,  | 

Corse  comme  lui,  et  dou^  d’un  grand  sens  politique,  ‘  Eh  bien,  general,’  lui  ,■ 

demanda-t-il,  ‘  que  dites-vous  de  ce  que  vous  voyez  ?  ’  ‘Je  dis,’  r^pondit  le  * 

gdn^ral,  ‘  que  votre  Majeste  a  sans  doute  d’autres  ressources  que  nous  ne  con- 

naissons  pas/  ‘  Celles  que  vous  avez  sous  les  yeux,’  reprit  Napoldon,  ‘  et  1 

pas  d’autres/  ‘  Mais  alors,  comment  votre  Majeste  ne  songe-t-elle  pas  k  sou-  1 

lever  la  nation?’  ‘  Chimk'es,’ repliqua  Napoleon,  ‘  chim^res,  empruntees  aux  <; 

souvenirs  de  I’Espagne  et  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise  !  Soulever  la  nation  dans 
un  pays  ou  la  Revolution  a  dHruit  les  nobles  et  les  pritres,  et  ou  f  ai  moi-meme 

detruit  la  Revolution  !  '  ” — Thiers,  xvii.  533,  534.  ^ 
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CHAP,  battle  would  take  place  on  the  following  day,  w^hicli,  one 
way  or  other,  would  bring  this  long-protracted  struggle  to 
181 a  termination.  Everything  when  the  sun  rose  betokened 
The  hi’ench  ^  renewal  of  the  strife  with  more  vigour  and  animosity 
tfJTecTnd  ^^i^n  ^^^1®  -Allied  reserves  were  nearly  all  up. 

March  21  l^^peleoR  had  been  joined  by  Lefebvre  Desnouettes’s 
division,  7000  strong,  during  the  night.  Oudinot’s  corps 
was  close  at  hand,  and  though  Macdonald  himself,  with 
his  own  and  Gerard’s  corps,  could  not  be  up  till  night, 
yet  140,000  men  and  500  guns  on  the  two  sides  were 
fronting  each  other  within  half  cannon-shot  range.  The 


gunners  stood  with  lighted  matches  beside  their  pieces  ; 
the  horsemen  with  their  bridles  over  their  arms  ;  the 
infantry  at  ease,  with  their  muskets  resting  on  their 
shoulders  and  the  butt-ends  on  the  ground.  Every  one 
in  both  armies  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  the 
signal-gun  being  fired,  which  was  to  renew  the  conflict. 
But  hour  after  hour  slipped  away  in  this  anxious  state, 
and  yet  no  signal  was  given,  nothing  was  done  on  either 
side.  At  length,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  equipages 
behind  the  French  army  were  seen  defiling  towards  the 
rear,  troops  began  to  crowd  over  the  bridges,  and  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  retreat  became  manifest.  Yet  such 
was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  presence  of  Napoleon  and 
the  aspect  of  his  still  imposing  masses,  that  it  was  not 
till  three  o’clock  that  Schwartzenberg  gave  the  signal  to 
advance.  It  was  then  too  late  at  that  season  of  the 
year  to  achieve  decisive  success.  It  was  almost  dark 
before  the  Allies  reached  Arcis  ;  so  gallant  had  been  the 
resistance  which  Oudinot,  whose  corps  had  been  crossed 
over  to  form  the  rearguard,  opposed  to  their  advance. 
I  Thiers,  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  then  violently  assailed 
532;'  B^irgh.  Oudinot’s  rearguard,  and  his  men  reached  the  town 
1H3'  Dan’  them,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  tlieir  getting 

across  and  breaking  down  the  bridge.^  During  tlie  niglit 
329-334.  the  French  kept  up  so  heavy  a  cannonade  from  the 
opposite  bank  tliat  all  attempts  to  restore  it  were  fruit- 
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less,  and  when  day  broke  on  the  following  morning  Napo¬ 
leon  was  far  advanced  on  the  road  to  Vitry,  leaving  only 
a  strong  rearguard  at  Arcis  to  retard  the  passage  of  the 
river  by  the  Allied  forces. 

The  loss  on  either  side  at  the  battle  of  Arcis-sur-Aube 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
shock  of  two  such  powerful  armies,  commanded  by  Napo¬ 
leon  and  Alexander  in  person.  It  amounted  on  each  to 
about  4000  men,  including  800  of  the  Old  Guard  made 
])risoners  by  the  Allies,  who  also  took  six  guns.  It  was 
in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to  the  French  arms, 
as  the  trophies  of  victory  were  nearly  equally  divided ; 
and  though  they  were  gi’eatly  inferior  in  number,  and 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  they  substantially  gained 
the  object  for  which  they  fought.  Napoleon  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  risking  a  battle  d  Voiiti^ance  with  the  Austrian 
Grand  Army  when  Blucher,  with  an  army  double  his 
own,  was  in  his  rear  threatening  his  communications  with 
Paris.  His  object  was  to  force  Schwartzenberg  to  con¬ 
centrate,  draw  back  his  advanced  columns  which  had 
begun  to  threaten  Paris,  and  thus  gain  time  to  execute 
his  projected  movement  towards  the  Rhine,  by  which  he 
would  threaten  the  communications  of  both  armies,  and 
ere  long  double  his  own  disposable  forces.  In  this 
object  he  completely  succeeded.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  he  continued  his  retreat,  or  rather  began  Ms  cross¬ 
march  to  Sommepuis,  on  the  road  to  Vitry  and  the 
Rhine,  without  molestation.  Alexander  had  correctly 
divined  his  intentions,  when  he  said  he  would  amuse 
them  at  ikrcis,  and  meanwhile  move  the  bulk  of  his  forces 
to  the  eastward,  and  threaten  their  communications.  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  also,  who  had  come  up  from  Chatillon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  congress  on  the  18th,  and 
reached  headquarters  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  move¬ 
ments  on  the  22d,  scanned  the  French  Emperor’s  designs 
not  less  correctly.^  The  day  after,  he  wrote  a  letter 
detailing  the  state  of  affairs,  and  his  ideas  on  the  objects 
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of  that  great  general,  and  the  means  of  thwarting  them, 
with  a  penetration  and  sagacity  which  subsequent  events 
have  rendered  prophetic.^' 

From  Sommepuis  Napoleon  continued,  on  the  22d,  his 
cross- march  to  Vitrj,  and  sent  Ney  close  up  to  the  walls 
of  that  town,  who  threatened  to  put  the  governor  and  all 
the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  they  did  not  instantly  capitu¬ 
late.  Finding  the  governor,  however,  who  had  5000 
men  and  40  guns  under  his  command,  proof  against 
these  menaces,  he  turned  aside,  and,  fording  the  Marne, 
continued  his  march  to  St  Dizier,  ’which  he  reached  on 
the  evening  of  the  23d.  He  there,  on  the  following  day, 
spread  out  his  wings  from  Bar-le-Duc  on  one  side  to 

*  “  A  higher  game  is  about  to  be  played  now  which  will  agree  better  with 
your  blood.  I  thiuk  Buonaparte  has  never  shown  himself  greater,  or  played 
a  desperate  game  more  skilfully  than  since  the  battle  of  Brienne.  On  the 
Elbe  he  was  quite  insane ;  and  his  prolonged  stay  there  was  the  cause  of  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  and  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  Napoleon,  beaten  on 
the  9th  and  10th  by  Blucher,  retires  before  him  and  heads  this  way.  He 
marches  from  Fere  -  Champenoise  on  Plancy,  with  a  view  of  intimidating 
Schwartzenberg,  and  hoping  by  a  demonstration  of  an  intention  to  attack  him 
by  crossing  the  Aube  to  force  him  to  retire.  Napoleon,  however,  being  slower 
than  was  expected,  Schwartzenberg  was  enabled  to  concentrate  and  withdraw 
his  left  from  Troyes  and  Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  assemble  in  front  of  Plancy 
and  Arcis.  The  enemy  tried  to  debouch,  on  the  21st,  at  Plancy  ;  but  finding 
themselves  strongly  opposed  they  moved  in  greater  force  to  Arcis,  and  yester¬ 
day  morning  passed  the  Aube  at  both  places,  which  led  to  fighting  all  day. 
The  enemy  were  at  length  beaten,  and  retired  at  all  points ;  1000  prisoners  of 
the  Old  Guard  are  taken  and  8  cannons.  It  was  not,  however,  a  general  battle. 
I  never  thought  Buonaparte  would  debouch  across  the  Aube  and  place  his 
army  between  that  river  and  the  fork  formed  by  its  junction  wdth  the  Seine. 
Such  an  attempt  would  be  out  of  ordinary  prudence.  I  think,  having  been 
very  much  worsted  by  Blucher,  he  turned  down  here  to  gire  us  a  knock  without 
risking  such  a  desperate  battle,  as  if  lost,  with  Blucher  behind  him,  must  have  been 
his  ruin.  Finding  Schwartzenberg  collected,  and  certainly  more  determined 
than  ever  he  was  before,  he  is  now  hatching  another  expedient.  Being  just 
arrived  from  Chatillon,  I  have  not  as  yet  got  my  ideas  into  proper  order ;  but 
this  is  what  I  conjecture.  Castlereagh  will  tell  you  all  that  is  going  on.  I 
hope  it  will  succeed,  as  I  like  to  play  one  game  or  another  decidedly ;  and, 
now  that  we  are  free,  our  military  plans  must  be  better  arranged,  and  the  two 
armies  must  be  brought  into  such  close  connection  that  they  may  strike  a  blovj  at 
the  same  moment.  I  know  not  Castlereagh’s  plans,  nor  are  they  settled  yet. 
He  has  been  so  invaluable  here  that  I  don’t  know  how  they  will  do  without 
him,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  must  go  back  for  Parliament ;  but  can  he  not  come 
back  here  ?  The  times  are  so  eventful,  England  should  be  here  on  the  spot.  It 
will  not  do  else.  Thiuk  of  this.  He  wants  to  send  me  off  to  Blucher.  Castle¬ 
reagh  is  now  in  high  favour  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.” — SiK  Charles 
Stewart  to  Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  Arcis,  March  22,  1814  ;  MS. 
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Bar-sur-Aube  on  the  other,  advancing  his  headquarters 
successively  from  St  Dizier  to  Yassy  and  Doulevant.  His 
light  cavalry  from  thence  got  on  the  great  road  from 
Troyes  to  Cliaiimont,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrian 
Grand  Army.  They  here  captured  a  pontoon  train  with 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition  which  was 
moving  up  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  spread 
terror  in  the  whole  Allied  communications  from  Troyes 
to  Vesoul.^ 

The  Allied  generals  were  at  first  induced  to  suspect  a 
feint  when  they  heard  Napoleon  was  moving  towards  the 
Rhine,  not  retreating  to  Paris ;  but  their  surprise  was 
changed  into  alarm  when  intelligence  arrived  that  he 
stood  with  his  whole  army  on  the  flank  of  their  communi¬ 
cations,  and  had  already  cut  them  off  from  their  reserve 
parks  and  magazines.  Napoleon  had  never  entertained 
a  doubt  that  this  state  of  things  would  induce  the 
Austrians  to  retreat,  more  nervous  than  any  nation  in 
Europe  about  their  communications.*  It  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  this  result  would  not  have  ensued  in 
the  present  instance,  had  not  an  accidental  circumstance 
put  the  Allied  commanders,  who  were  following  in  Na¬ 
poleon’s  footsteps  towards  Sommepuis,  in  possession  at 
once  of  his  object  in  moving  on  St  Dizier,  and  the 
extremely  critical  state  of  things  in  the  capital.  These 
consisted  in  two  letters  to  the  Emperor,  one  from  the 
Empress,  the  other  from  the  Duke  of  Rovigo.  The  letter 
of  the  Minister  of  Police  announced  that  beyond  all 
doubt  a  conspiracy  was  hatching  in  the  capital,  which 
awaited  only  the  approach  of  the  Allied  armies  to  break 
out  into  open  insurrection.  At  the  same  time  another 
despatch  was  brought  in  by  a  second  party  of  Cossacks, 
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*  “  I  marched  on  St  Dizier,”  said  Napoleon  afterwards  to  General  Kohler,  the 
Austrian  Commissioner  at  Elba,  “because  twenty  experiments  had  convinced 
me  that  I  had  only  to  send  a  few  hussars  on  your  line  of  communications  to 
spread  dismay  among  you.  On  this  occasion  I  stood  on  them  with  my  whole 
army,  but  you  never  troubled  your  heads  about  me  :  'twas  because  the  devil 
had  got  possession  of  you,” — Danilefsky,  279. 
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containing  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress, 
in  which  he  revealed  his  object  in  moving  on  St  Dizier, 
which  was  to  reinforce  his  army  by  the  garrisons  on  the 
Rhine.^  These  despatches,  which  were  of  the  last  im¬ 
portance,  were  immediately  brought  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  was  at  Schwartzenberg’s  headquarters  at 
Dampierre,  on  the  night  of  the  23d,  and  he  was  wakened 
to  read  them  in  the  middle  of  tlie  night.  While  he  was 
still  reading  them,  another  messenger  brought  in  de¬ 
spatches  from  Count  Pahlen,  with  advices  of  his  having 
fallen  in  with  Chernicheff  at  the  head  of  Bluchers  ad¬ 
vanced-guard,  who  announced  that  his  general  had  crossed 
the  Aisne  at  Neufchatel  and  Bery-au-Bac,  and  advanced 
to  Epernay  and  Chalons.^ 

Two  general  officers  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Allies, 
who  entirely  agreed  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  should  be  conducted,  now  rose  to  promi¬ 
nent  importance,  and  materially  influenced  the  fate  of 
the  war.  These  were  Prince  Volkonsky  and  Sir  Charles 
Stewart.  The  former  of  these  was  one  of  Alexander’s 
aide-de-camps,  and  had  constant  access  to  his  person; 
the  latter  possessed  great  weight,  not  only  from  his  being 
the  brother  and  known  representative  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  opinions,  but  from  the  inestimable  service  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Allied  cause  in  the  preceding  year,  at  the 
battle  of  Leipsic.  They  both  concurred  in  opinion  that 
the  present  moment,  if  properly  taken  advantage  of,  might 
be  rendered  decisive  of  the  war.  Napoleon,  pressed  be¬ 
tween  two  great  armies,  each  superior  in  strength  to  his 
own,  had  at  length  come  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  He 

*  “  My  love  !  I  have  been  for  some  days  constantly  on  horseback.  On  the 
20th  I  took  Arcis-sur-Aube.  The  enemy  attacked  me  there  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  I  took  two  guns,  and  retook  two.  The  next  day  the  enemy’s 
army  put  itself  in  battle  array  to  protect  the  march  of  its  columns  on  Brienne 
and  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  I  resolved  to  approach  the  Marne  in  order  to  drive 
them  farther  from  Paris,  by  approaclting  my  oion  fortified  places.  This  even¬ 
ing  I  shall  be  at  St  Dizier.  Adieu,  my  love  !  Embrace  my  son  !  ” — See 
Burghersh,  339,  and  Danilefsky,  285.  Strange  to  say,  this  despatch,  on 
which,  as  will  immediately  appear,  the  fate  of  the  world  came  to  depend,  was 
not  written  in  cypher,  but  in  ordinary  style. 
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could  no  longer  keep  them  both  at  baj,  as  he  had  so  long 
done  hy  maintaining  an  intermediate  position,  and  strik¬ 
ing  alternately  at  one  and  the  other  ;  and  the  recent 
advices  from  Paris  proved  that  discontent  was  at  its 
height  in  that  capital,  and  that  nothing  but  the  approach 
of  the  Allied  armies  was  wanting  to  cause  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  fatal  to  his  power  to  break  out.  These  views  were 
strongly  supported  by  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  also 
had  constant  access  to,  and  great  influence  with,  the 
Czar;  and  wdio,  a  compatriot  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
deeply  injured  by  him,  united  to  talents  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  eloquence  the  most  persuasive,  a  Corsican  thirst 
for  vengeance.^  * 

Powerful  as  these  considerations  were,  and  strongly 
as  they  spoke  to  the  chivalrous  disposition  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  already  sufficiently  disposed  to  enter  into  them, 
there  were  other  arguments,  not  less,  weighty,  adduced  on 
the  other  side,  and  which  weighed  most  strongly  with 
Schw^artzenberg,  Barclajq  and  the  elder  generals,  the  supe¬ 
riors  in  rank  in  both  the  Imperial  armies.  The  Allied 
army,  it  w^as  urged,  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass,  obedient 
to  one  wull,  directed  by  one  interest ;  it  is  an  aggregate 
of  the  troops  of  many  different  nations,  rivals  in  war 

*  “  Le  Comte  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  revenu  de  Londres,  lequel,  ayant  acquis  sur 
les  Allies  une  influence  proportionnee  a  son  esprit,  ne  se  lassait  pas  de  leur 
r^peter  qu’il  fallait  marcher  sur  Paris.  Le  bnt  de  la  guerre,  disait-il,  est  k 
Paris.  Tant  que  vous  songez  k  livrer  des  hatailles,  vous  courez  la  chance 
d’etre  battus,  parce  que  Napoleon  les  livrera  toujours  mieux  que  vous,  et  que 
son  arm^e,  meme  m^contente,  mais  soutenue  par  le  sentiment  de  I’honneur,  se 
fera  tuer  k  cote  de  lui  jusqu’au  dernier  homme.  Tout  ruine  qu’est  son  pouvoir 
militaire,  il  est  grand,  tr^s-graud  encore,  et,  son  genie  aidant,  plus  grand  que 
le  votre.  Mais  son  pouvoir  politique  est  d^truit.  Les  temps  sont  changes. 
Le  despotisme  militaire  accueilli  comme  un  bienfait  aulendemain  de  la  revolu¬ 
tion,  mais  condamne  depuis  par  le  resultat,  est  perdu  dans  les  esprits.  Si  vous 
donuez  naissance  k  une  manifestation,  elle  sera  prompte,  gdndrale,  irresistible, 
et  Napoleon  ecarte,  les  Bourbons  que  la  France  a  oublies,  aux  lumieres  desquels 
elle  n’a  pas  coufiance,  les  Bourbons  deviendront  tout  k  coup  possibles,  de  pos¬ 
sibles  necessaires.  C’est  politiquemeut,  ce  n’est  pas  militairement  qu’il  faut 
chercher  k  finir  la  guerre,  et  pour  cela,  dfes  qu’il  se  fera  entre  les  armees  bel- 
ligerantes  une  ouverture  quelconque,  k  travers  laquelle  vous  puissiez  passer, 
hatez-vous  d’en  profiter,  allez  toucher  Paris  du  doigt,  du  doigt  seulernent,  et  le 
colosse  sera  renverse.  Vous  aurez  brise  son  ^pee  que  vous  ne  pouvez  pas  lui 
arracher.”— Thiers,  xvii.  546,  547. 
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divided  bj  language,  creed,  and  interest,  whom  stern 
necessity  and  a  universal  sense  of  suffering  have  alone 
brought  to  act  together.  It  has  often  already  been  on 
the  point  of  falling  to  pieces  ;  a  single  serious  disaster 
would  at  once  occasion  its  dissolution,  and  reinstate  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  French  empire  more  formidable  and  op¬ 
pressive  than  ever.  It  is  true  the  flank  movement  of  the 
Emperor  to  St  Dizier  has  uncovered  Paris,  and  opened  to 
the  Allies  the  advance  to  that  capital,  and  the  united 
armies  may  now  advance  without  serious  opposition  to 
Paris.  But,  meanwhile,  what  is  Napoleon  about  ?  He 
has  placed  himself  on  our  communications,  intercepted 
all  our  stores,  reserves,  and  reinforcements  ;  become 
master  of  our  magazines,  and  doubled  the  strength  of 
his  active  army  by  the  addition  of  all  the  garrisons  on 
the  frontier  and  along  the  Rhine.  What  will  it  avail 
the  Allies  that  they  have  taken  Paris,  and  brought  about 
a  political  revolution  there,  if  the  French  Emperor  has 
meanwhile  doubled  his  military  strength,  gained  possession 
of  all  our  resources,  and,  with  130,000  men,  lies  between 
our  armies  and  the  countries  from  which  alone  we  can 
receive  either  succour  or  support '?  Perilous  at  all  times, 
before  the  army  of  the  Emperor  is  destroyed,  an  advance 
to  Paris  has  now  become  doubly  hazardous,  since  by  his 
recent  masterly  movement  his  strength  has  been  doubled, 
and  his  military  position  in  every  respect  so  much  im¬ 
proved.  It  is  evident  that  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  on  Bernadotte,  or  the  Army  of  the  North,  which  is 
still  at  Liege,  and  has  never  yet,  except  by  the  corps  taken 
from  under  his  orders,  taken  any  part  in  the  campaign.^  * 

*  “  From  the  Crown  Prince  I  expect  nothing  effectual  in  these,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  parts.  He  is  still  at  Li^ge,  and  though  I  have  repeatedly  written 
to  Mr  Thornton  to  urge  him  forward  towards  Antwerp,  no  assurance  is  re¬ 
turned  of  his  being  even  inclined  to  move  from  Li^ge.  In  the  mean  time  he  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  irritate  the  Dutch,  by  his  treatment  of  the  district  about 
Maestricht  as  an  enemy’s  country,  and  loading  it  with  frequent  and  severe  re¬ 
quisitions.  He  even  affects  to  refuse  to  recognise  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  his 
proper  titles.  His  Royal  Highness  feels  the  slight,  and  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  do  so.  Though  we  are  promised  Walmoden,  not  a  word  is  uttered  upon 
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The  only  wise  course  is  to  follow  Napoleon  w^lierever  he 
goes,  to  run  him  down  and  destroy  him.  When  that  is 
done,  and  not  till  then,  a  political  revolution,  to  close  the 
drama,  may  be  looked  forward  to  in  Paris. 

Opinions  were  thus  divided,  when  Alexander,  who  had 
ridden  on  in  the  morning  to  Sommepuis,  summoned  his  Voiw 
principal  officers  to  ask  their  advice.  The  Russian  Em-  ions  on  an 
peror  himself,  who  ahvays  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
grand  object  was  to  destroy  the  military  power  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  deemed  that  the  better  course  would  be  to  unite  wdth 
Blucher  at  Yitry,  and,  with  their  united  force,  pursue  the 
French  Emperor  towards  the  Rhine.  In  this  opinion 
Barclay  concurred,  and  Count  Toll.  Diebitch  w'as  of  the 
same  way  of  thinking ;  but  suggested  that,  while  the  united 
armies  proceeded  in  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  Bulow,  who  lay 
at  Soissons,  should  make  a  dash  at  Paris.  But  Volkonsky 
upon  this  replied,  “  It  is  well  known  that  at  Paris  there 
are  40,000  National  Guards,  and  depots  of  regiments  ; 
to  these  are  to  be  added  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier,  who  wdll,  on  Bulow’s  approach,  fall  back  on  the 
capital.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  with  his  corps, 

30,000  strong,  the  Prussian  general  can  effect  anything 
against  70,000  men  who  will  be  there  assembled.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  follow  Napoleon  we  must  leave  a 
considerable  rearguard  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  these 


two  marshals.  In  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  detach  against  Napoleon  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry  and  some  regiments  of  infantry, 
with  instructions  everywhere  to  prepare  accommodation 
for  tlie  Emperor,  that  it  may  be  believed  we  are  following 
with  the  wdiole  army.  Meanwhile,  we  ought  to  march 
straight  on  Paris  through  Fere-Champenoise,  and  Blucher 


the  advance  of  the  Crown  Pi’ince  from  Liege.  I  wish  to  God  we  were  fairly- 
rid  of  this  chap,  and  that  he  was  put  down  in  the  midst  of  his  newly-acquired 
territories  in  Norway,  where  he  is  already,  it  should  seem,  fully  as  popular 
as  he  is  here,  and  where  he  would  at  least  he  prevented  from  doing  harm.” 
— Lord  Clancarty  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Hague,  March  22,  1814;  Castle- 
reagh  Correspondence,  ix.  383,  384. 
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CHAP,  throngli  Etoges,  keeping  up  a  close  communication  between 
the  two  armies.  Following  this  route,  we  must  attack 
^814.  Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  wherever  we  meet  them. 
We  shall  beat  them,  because  we  are  greatly  superior  in 
force  ;  and  each  day  will  place  two  marches  between  us 
and  Napoleon.”  “If  it  is  your  Majesty’s  intention,”  said 
Diebitch,  “to  re-establish  the  Bourbons,  you  had  better 
march  at  once  on  Paris.”  “We  are  not  now  talking  of 
re-establishing  the  Bourbons,”  replied  Alexander,  “but 
of  pulling  down  Napoleon.  I  agree  with  Volkonsky.” 
The  plan  of  Volkonsky,  which  was  exactly  that  formed 
two  days  before  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  was  then  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  by  all  present ;  but  before  finally  adopt¬ 
ing  it,  it  was  agreed  to  ride  forward  to  meet  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  were  on  the 
road  to  Vitry.  They  were  speedily  overtaken,  and  the 
united  party  ascended  a  knoll  on  the  road- side,  where 
March  24.  the  decisive  resolution  was  adopted.  The  King  warmly 
approved  of  the  project,  which  was  entirely  in  unison 
with  his  own  bold  and  ardent  spirit  ;  and  Schwartzen¬ 
berg,  though  he  observed  it  would  cause  him  to  lose  his 
magazines  at  Chaumont,  promised  it  his  cordial  support. 
Orders  were  then  despatched  in  all  directions  to  carry 
it  into  effect  ;  the  Emperor  and  King  proceeded  on  to 
Vitry,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  Chernicheff  with 
Bluchers  advanced-guard.  The  Grand  Army  received 
orders  to  march  on  the  following  day  (25th  March)  by 
the  great  road  through  Fere-Champenoise  on  Meaux,  and 
iS^^Burgh  Bl^^cher’s  to  move  on  the  same  place  from  Chalons  by 
222-22.5;  Moiitmirail.  Indescribable  was  the  ioy  which  these 
344  orders  gave  to  both  armies,  especially  tliat  of  Silesia,  by 

Muff.  500.  wdiich  a  triumphant  advance  to  Paris  was  now  at  length 
confidently  anticipated.^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  decision  then  taken,  AYinzingerode, 
with  10,000  horse,  40  pieces  of  horse- artillery,  and  a  few 
light  regiments  of  infantry  to  protect  the  guns,  was  de¬ 
tached  from  the  Grand  Armies,  with  instructions  to  draw 
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near  to  Napoleon,  observe  his' movements,  and  impress  chap. 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  the  advanced-gnard  of 
the  united  hosts  which  were  pressing  on  in  his  pursuit,  isii. 
The  Russian  general  marched  out  of  Vitry  at  the  head  of  Defef?of 
his  troops  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  ger^i'n 
taking  the  road  to  St  Dizier.  He  ere  long  overtook  the 
rearguard  of  Napoleon,  which  was  moving  before  him  on^ardi'is. 
the  same  road,  with  whom  he  had  an  encounter  near 
Tliieblemont.  This,  and  the  report  spread  as  to  Alex¬ 
ander  being  with  the  advanced-guard,  confirmed  the 
French  Emperor  in  the  belief  that  the  united  Grand 
Armies  were  pursuing  him,  and  he  in  consequence  sent 
orders  to  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  join  him,  deeming 
Paris  in  no  danger.  Meanwhile  AVinzingerode,  faithfully 
obeying  his  instructions,  occupied  St  Dizier  with  5000 
men,  where  he  ordered  apartments  to  be  prepared  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of  Prussia,  who  would  be 
there  on  the  following  day,  at  the  same  time  sending  for¬ 
ward  Tettenborn  with  4000  to  the  front  to  draw  near  to 
Napoleon,  and  communicate  intelligence  as  to  his  move¬ 
ments.  The  French  Emperor,  however,  learning  that 
cavalry  only  was  following  him,  suspected  the  truth,  and 
gave  orders  for  all  his  troops,  which  were  advancing  on 
the  road  towards  Chaumont,  to  halt,  and  retrace  their 
steps  towards  St  Dizier.  This  retrograde  movement  quickly  March  26. 
brought  them  in  contact  with  Tettenborn,  who,  little  sus¬ 
pecting  such  a  change  of  disposition,  was  leisurely  advancing 
along  the  banks  of  the  Marne  in  quest  of  information. 

So  rapid  was  the  formation,  and  quick  the  attack  of  the 
French,  that  the  river  was  crossed,  and  the  Russians  were 
enveloped  on  all  sides,  before  they  had  time  either  to 
form  in  battle  array  or  effect  a  retreat.  After  a  gallant  i  295 
resistance  they  were  broken  and  driven  in  great  disorder 
towards  Vitry.  AVinzingerode,  who,  hearing  of  the  coun-  Ran.  327- 
ter-movement  of  Napoleon,  had  left  St  Dizier  to  support  263’ 
his  lieutenant,  was  next  assailed  by  8000  French  cavalry  553V’ 
with  such  vigour  that  he  too  was  routed,^  and  the  whole 
VOL.  II.  2  c 
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driven  off  in  utter  confusion  toTvards  Bar-le-Diic,  where 
they  found  refuge  in  a  strong  position,  flanked  by  an  im¬ 
passable  morass.  In  this  combat  the  French  lost  only 
700  men,  while  the  Allies  were  weakened  by  3000,  of 
whom  500  were  made  prisoners. 

This  was  the  last  gleam  of  good  fortune  which  shone 
upon  the  mighty  conqueror  in  his  eventful  career.  Mis¬ 
fortunes,  quick  and  irretrievable,  now  crowded  upon  him 
till'  he  was  precipitated  from  the  throne.  On  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  that  on  which  this  brilliant  success  was  gained 
near  St  Dizier,  a  catastrophe,  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences,  occurred  at  Fere-Champenoise, 
whither  Marmont  and  Mortier,  wdth  the  view  of  joining 
Napoleon  at  St  Dizier,  had  bent  their  steps.  Crossing 
the  Marne  at  Chateau-Thierry  on  the  21st,  they  reached 
Etoges  on  the  23d,  and  slept  on  the  night  of  the  24th, — 
Marmont  on  the  high  road  at  Soude-St-Croix,  and  Mor¬ 
tier  to  the  left  at  Yatry.  They  were  thus  advancing  directly 
on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Yitry  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  Allies  were  marching  from  Yitry  to  Paris.  The  two 
marshals  had  not  between  them  20,000  men.  Alarmed 
at  the  evidence  of  an  immense  force  in  their  front,  afforded 
by  the  circle  of  fires  in  the  eastern  horizon,  Marmont  and 
Mortier  agreed  that  the  latter  should,  early  on  the  following 
morning,  bring  over  his  corps  from  Yatry  to  Sommesous, 
so  as  to  be  united  with  and  in  rear  of  the  former.  Both 
would  then  either  advance  or  retire  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Marmont  had  his  men  under  arms  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th  at  Soude-St-Croix,  when  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  Allies,  under  the  Grand-duke  Constantine, 
in  the  course  of  their  advance  from  Yitry  towards  Paris, 
came  upon  him.  Falling  back  towards  Fere-Champe- 
noise,  Marmont  sent  messengers  to  hurry  Mortier.  When 
he  reached  Sommesous,  however,  the  latter  had  not  come 
up.  Marmont  sustained  in  consequence  a  sharp  combat 
whilst  awaiting  his  arrival.  No  sooner  was  their  junction 
effected  than  both  marshals  continued  their  retreat  towards 
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Fere-Champenoise.  Withdrawing  in  presence  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  force,  and  skilfully  availing  themselves  of  every 
advantage  of  ground  to  retard  the  pursuit,  they  suddenly 
found  themselves,  when  close  to  Conantry,  assailed  by  an 
immense  body  of  Russian  and  Austrian  horse,  forming 
the  advanced-guard  of  the  Grand  Army.  The  French 
marshals  drew  up  their  men  with  great  skill  between 
two  ravines  to  withstand  the  attack,  and  their  troops 
fought  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  resolution.  But 
all  their  efforts  were  in  vain  against  the  hourly  increasing 
numbers  and  headlong  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Several 
squares  were  broken  by  the  charges  of  the  Russian  Che¬ 
valier  Guards  and  Austrian  cuirassiers  under  the  Grand- 
duke  Constantine  and  General  Nostitz,  while  a  large 
body  of  cavalry  threatened  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  A  xvli.  563, 
violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  at  the  same  time  blew  in  287  •  Dan.’ 
their  faces,  and  prevented  them  from  seeing  the  enemy  fi^ii2ui4  • 
till  they  were  close  upon  them.  After  a  gallant  resistance  f3Y?\aud' 
they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back  into  and  V;  ‘^76, 28i; 

/  Marm.  vi. 

through  Fere-Champenoise,  while  twenty-four  guns  and  a  234-236. 
great  number  of  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^ 

Just  after  this  brilliant  success  the  Emperor  Alexander 
in  person  arrived  at  Fere-Champenoise,  and  took  part  in  Second* 
a  still  more  important  advantage,  which  was  obtained  by  rSe- 
the  Allied  cavalry  on  issuing  from  that  village,  over  ano^isr^®' 
detached  body  of  the  enemy  who  were  approaching  it 
from  the  Allied  right.  This  column  was  making  its  way 
from  Montmirail  to  join  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  near 
Yitry,  and  had  been  driven  to  the  cross-march  which 
brought  it  to  this  dangerous  vicinity  by  having  met  with 
BlucheFs  advanced-guard  near  Bierges.  It  consisted  of 
5000  men  under  General  Pacthod,  chiefly  National 
Guards,  and  had  in  convoy  an  immense  quantity  of  guns 
and  bread,  which  it  had  orders  to  convey  up  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  Napoleon.  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  ever  foremost 
where  danger  was  to  be  encountered  or  glory  won,  was 
with  Blucher’s  advanced  posts  on  this  occasion  ;  and  his 
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aide-de-camp,  Captain  Harris,  a  most  able  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  officer,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  to  descry 
the  approach  of  this  unlooked-for  body  of  enemies,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  immediately  sent  him  to  Blucher  with 
the  intelligence.  The  cavalry says  he,  of  Generals 
Korff  and  Wassilchikoff  was  immediately  detached  in 
pursuit,  and  they  were  driven  upon  Fere-Champenoise 
as  the  cavalry  of  the  Grand  Army  (with  whom  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  now  was  in  person)  was  advancing  from 
that  village.  Some  attacks  of  the  cavalry  were  made  on 
this  French  corps,  which  had  formed  itself  into  squares ; 
and,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  defended  itself  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  notwithstanding  it  was  composed  of  young 
troops  and  Garde  Nationale.  When  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  cavalry  of  both  armies  some  officers  were 
sent  to  demand  their  surrender  ;  but  they  boldly  resisted 
the  summons,  marching  on  and  firing ;  and  they  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  a  battery  of  Russian  cannon 
had  opened,  and  repeated  charges  of  cavalry  at  the  open¬ 
ings  it  had  made  had  thrown  them  into  confusion. 
This  light  battery  was  especially  directed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  person,  who  charged  in  at  the  head  of  his 
Guards.  He  momentarily  gave  the  command  and  charge 
-of  the  service  to  Lord  Cathcart.  Nothing  could  have 
been  served  with  greater  precision  and  ability  than  the 
guns ;  and  after  a  sharp  and  continued  fire,  and  a  most 
brilliant  resistance.  Generals  Ariani  and  Pacthod,  generals 
of  division,  five  brigadiers,  3000  prisoners,  12  guns,  and 
the  whole  convoy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^*  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  has  not  told  us,  but  those  who  were  also 

*  A  romantic  and  melancholy  incident,  painfully  descriptive  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  as  well  as  characteristic  of  the  character  of  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  occur- 
I’ed  on  this  occasion.  It  is  thus  narrated  by  him : — “  Being  forward  in  the 
melde  I  perceived  that  some  of  the  Cossacks,  most  probably  from  Bashkir,  had 
not  only  secured  a  French  colonel’s  caliche  and  baggage,  but  one  of  them  had 
seized  his  wife,  whose  cries  rent  the  air,  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  other  Tartars, 
was  placing  her  behind  him.  I  will  not  detail  the  frequent  histories  of  lawless 
troops,  nor  add  to  these  pages  instances  of  barbarity,  which  I  fear  has  been 
too  justly  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  predatory  hordes  in  their  march 
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present  hare,  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  cliarge  into  chap. 
the  French  square,  and  second  to  none  in  the  hand-to- 
hand  fight  which  ensued.^ 

In  these  combats  at  Fm^e-Champenoise  the  French  lost 
10,000  men,  of  whom  7000  were  prisoners,  80  guns,  200  Results  of 

•  i»  111  11  111  p  these  coih" 

ammunition-waggons,  and  the  whole  valuable  convoy  or  bats,  and 
bread.  The  victory  was  gained  by  cavalry  and  artillery  of  th^^ 
alone  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  ;  not  a  musket-shot  was 
fired  on  their  side ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  French,  in¬ 
cluding  the  National  Guard,  was  gallant  in  the  extreme.  . 

The  number  of  troops  engaged  on  each  side  in  the  two 
combats  was  about  22,000,  entirely  infantry  and  guns  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  entirely  cavalry  and  artillery  on 
that  of  the  Russians.  These  advantages,  considerable  at 
any  time,  were  doubly  so,  as  gained  over  an  army  already 
so  very  inferior  to  the  host  which  was  pursuing  them 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  Paris,  and  with  no  reserves  to  fall 
back  upon  between  them  and  the  capital.  The  advance 

through.  France.  But  I  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  rescue,  even  for  a  moment,  a  lovely  and  most  interesting  Frenchwoman  from 
the  hands  of  these  wild  soldiers.  Being,  however,  unable  to  listen  to  her  afflicting 
details,  and  not  knowing  in  what  manner  better  to  place  her  in  security,  I  di¬ 
rected  my  own  orderly  hussar,  of  the  King’s  German  Legion,  to  place  her  at 
the  moment  en  croupe,  and  carry  her  to  my  billet  at  headquarters.  I  was  un¬ 
willing,  and  indeed  could  not  at  that  moment  leave  the  field,  and  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  when  I  returned  to  my  quarters  I  should  receive 
the  thanks  of  a  beautiful  creature,  and  have  the  happiness  of  restoring  her  to 
her  husband.  But,  alas  !  how  little  can  we  reckon  on  any  futiire  event,  espe¬ 
cially  in  war  !  The  distance  between  the  field  of  battle  and  F6re-Champenoise 
was  inconsiderable,  the  town  was  in  sight,  and  from  the  number  of  officers  and, 
troops  moving  about  I  could  not  imagine  my  beautiful  prisoner  would  be  re¬ 
captured.  But,  sad  to  relate,  either  the  Cossacks  returned,  or  others  more 
savage  and  determined,  and  perceiving  my  faithful  orderly  hussar  and  prize, 
fell  upon  him,  and  after  nearly  killing  him  re-seized  and  carried  ofi*  their  vic¬ 
tim.  And  although  the  strictest  investigation  was  made  throughout  his  whole 
army  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  to  whom  I  immediately  repaired  and  related 
the  melancholy  tale,  and  who  heard  it  with  the  utmost  compassion  and  inte¬ 
rest,  the  beautiful  and  interesting  Frenchwoman  never  appeared  again.” — Sir 
Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  March  27, 1814,  MS.;  and  London¬ 
derry,  289.  I  have  heard  that  mournful  story  narrated  in  just  the  same 
manner  by  Lord  Burghei'sh,  who  bore  amide  testimony  to  Sir  Charles’s  gene¬ 
rous  humanity  on  this  occasion. 

*  I  was  informed  of  this  by  my  lamented  friend  Lord  Burghersh,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  also  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  has  left  so 
vei’y  valuable  and  interesting  a  narrative  of  the  campaign. 
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of  the  Allies  towards  Paris,  accordingly,  from  this  time 
was  rapid  and  unresisted.  At  four  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  both  armies  broke  up  and  marched  towards  that 
city  —  Schwartzenberg  on  the  direct  road  by  Sezanne; 
Blucher  by  two  roads,  his  main  body  along  that  from 
Vertus  to  Montmirail,  the  detached  corps  of  Kleist  and 
D’York  from  Chateau  -  Thierry  to  La  Ferte  -  Gaucher.  * 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  activity  with  which  the  pursuit 
was  conducted.  The  Grand  Army  advanced  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity.  On  the  26th,  headquarters  were  at 
Treffaux.  The  French  marshals  were  now  on  the  verge  of 
total  destruction.  Worn  out  and  dejected,  their  men  w^ere 
in  no  condition  to  withstand  the  charges  of  the  numerous 
and  magnificent  squadrons  of  the  united  Allied  armies 
which  were  pressing  on  them;  and  such  had  been  their 
losses  in  guns  on  the  preceding  day,  that  the  two  corps 
had  only  seven  pieces  left.  Kleist  and  D' York’s  corps 
had  been  detached  to  La  Fertd-Gaucher  to  head  them  at 
that  point;  and  having,  by  marching  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  arrived  before  them,  the  retreating  marshals,  after 
a  sharp  combat,  in  which  they  lost  1500  prisoners,  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  high-road,  and  hasten  across  the 
fields  towards  Provins  by  Courta9on.  This  achievement 
of  the  Army  of  Silesia  was  the  more  remarkable,  that  the 
men  “  who  fought  at  La  Ferte- Gaucher,”  in  Sir  Charles 
Stewart’s  w^ords,  “  had  been  at  Nismes  on  the  24th,  being 
a  distance  of  twenty-six  leagues.”  The  French  marshals 
were  closely  pursued  on  their  cross-march  by  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  Pahlen,  at  the  head  of  great  part  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  Grand  Army,  and  would  have  been  enveloped  and 
totally  destroyed  had  not  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  his 
commanding  officer,  apprehensive  of  losing  his  artillery  in 
crossing  the  fields,  with  ill-timed  caution  called  him  off, 
and  discontinued  the  pursuit.^  f 

*  The  two  last  had  followed  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
were  thus  now  on  their  flank  and  rear. 

t  “  Dans  notre  mouvement  de  Fismes  sur  la  Marne  nous  avions  616 
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After  this  narrow  escape  from  total  ruin,  the  corps  of  chap. 
^larinont  and  Mortier  continued  their  retrograde  move- 
ment  on  Paris,  the  former  bj  Melun,  the  latter  through  .i8i4. 
Giiignes.  This  movement  entirely  uncovered  the  capital,  A.dvatce  of 
and  left  the  march  unopposed  to  both  the  Allied  armies, 
who  continued  their  advance  without  any  further  serious  _ 
opposition  by  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  and  Meaux  to  Paris. 

A  feeble  attempt  at  resistance  was  made  between  these 
two  places  by  a  large  body  of  National  Guards,  with  a 
few  old  soldiers,  but  they  were  speedily  routed  by  General 
Korff,  at  the  head  of  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  their 
commander  made  prisoner.  The  passage  of  the  Marne  was 
effected  by  the  two  armies  with  very  little  opposition — 
the  Army  of  Silesia  at  Trilport,  and  the  Grand  Army  at 
Meaux.  In  the  latter  town  the  French,  without  giving  March  28. 
the  inhabitants  the  slightest  warning,  blew  up  an  immense 
powder-magazine,  which  at  once  shivered  every  window  in 
it  to  atoms.  Meanwhile  Marmont  and  Mortier  retired 
with  all  imaginable  rapidity  towards  Paris,  by  Mormant 
and  Melun,  and  crossed  the  Marne  at  Charenton,  where, 
being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital,  they  fell  under 
the  orders  of  Joseph,  intrusted  with  the  chief  command 
there.  Although  the  Allies  advanced  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  they  were  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from 
being  the  first  in  the  race,  and  establishing  themselves  on 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  Belleville,  and  Romainville, 
before  the  Russians  or  Prussians  approached  St  Denis. 
Meanwhile  the  Allies,  in  great  strength,  and  in  the  highest  March  29, 
spirits,  drew  near  to  Paris,  on  the  direct  road  from  Meaux ; 

Buivis  par  les  corps  de  Kleist  et  D’York.  De  Chateau-Thierry  ces  deux 
gdn^raux  s’^taient  port^s  directement  sur  La  Ferte- Gaucher  pour  s’opposer  a 
notre  retraite.  Notre  position  dtait  critique;  j’en  augurais  fort  mal.  Je  regardai 
comme  perdue  au  moins  la  totalite  de  notre  materiel,  et  je  dis  en  plaisantant 
au  General  Digion,  commandant  mon  artillerie,  que  le  lendemain  il  sei’ait  pro- 
bablement  gdn^ral  d’artillerie  in  partibus.  Cependant  nous  ne  n^ligeames 
aucun  effort  pour  nous  tirer  d’afifaire,  et  nous  y  parvimes.  Chose  memorable  ! 

Nous  sortimes  sans  aucune  perte  de  la  plus  horrible  situation  oh  jamais  troupes 
(itaient  places.  Tout  arriva  intact  h  Provins,  infautei’ie,  cavalerie,  artillerie,  et 
equipages.” — Marmont,  vi.  238,  239. 
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the  Prussians  chanting  Korner’s  Lyre  and  Sivord,  the 
Cossacks  singing  the  airs  of  the  desert.  The  Imperial 
and  Royal  Guards,  with  the  Emperor  and  King  in  person, 
followed  the  great  chaussee  fromMeaux;  Blucher  s  columns, 
which  moved  over  the  fields,  or  by  the  road  from  Soissons, 
farther  to  the  right,  formed  a  long  dark  line  on  the  north¬ 
ern  horizon.  The  two  armies  had  united  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Marne,  where  the  Emperor  reviewed  Sacken  s 
corps,  and  publicly  thanked  his  men  for  the  gallantry 
they  had  displayed  since  the  commencement  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  might  well  do  so.  Their  fearfully  diminished 
numbers  told  but  too  clearly  the  dangers  they  had  gone 
through  since  they  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Out  of 
20,000  who  had  passed  that  stream,  only  6000  re¬ 
mained;  but  though  their  clothes  were  worn  out,  their 
arms  were  clean;  and  their  bronzed  visages  and  deter¬ 
mined  look  bespoke  at  once  past  service  and  future 
triumphs.  The  Allies  were  now  in  a  fruitful  country, 
-  the  produce  of  which  amply  supplied  their  wants.  Alex¬ 
ander,  true  to  his  principles,  in  imitation  of  Wellington, 
issued  a  noble  proclamation  to  his  troops,  in  which  he 
absolutely  forbade  plunder  or  disorders  of  any  description, 

;  and  enjoined  it  in  the  most  rigorous  manner  upon  the 
’  commanders  under  him.  This  order  had  the  effect  of  im¬ 
mediately  bringing  supplies  of  every  sort  to  the  Allied 
camp.^ 

< 

*  “  It  is  the  immutable  will  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  that  the  troops 
under  your  command  should  observe  the  sti’ictest  discipline,  and  on  no  account 
whatever  leave  their  bivouacs  to  go  into  the  villages ;  and  that  their  wants, 
such  as  fire,  wood,  straw,  should  not  be  supplied  otherwise  than  through  the 
intervention  of  the  mayors.  You  cannot  but  be  aware  how  much  the  good  con¬ 
duct  of  our  troops  in  the  present  circumstances  may  influence  the  common  cause; 
and  therefore  his  Majesty  will  hold  you  personally  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  this  order.” — Alexander’s  Order,  March  26,  1814;  Danilefsky,  334. 

“  At  the  moment  we  are  approaching  Paris,  it  is  only  by  the  strictest  sub¬ 
ordination  among  the  troops  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  the  important  results 
we  have  in  view.  You  were  one  of  the  very  first  to  be  convinced  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  gaining  over  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  the  cause  we 
are  maintaining;  but  shall  we  be  acting  on  this  conviction  if  the  villages  around 
Paris  be  left  a  prey  to  plunderers  instead  of  finding  protection  from  our  armies'? 

I  earnestly  entreat  of  you  to  use  every  possible  means  to  prevent  acts  of  vio- 
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The  whole  Allied  army  had  orders  to  concentrate  on  chap. 
the  evening  of  the  29th  before  Paris,  and  before  sunset 
on  that  night  they  were  assembled  on  the  plain  around  i8i4. 
St  Denis,  on  the  roads  of  Soissons,  Meaux,  and  Vincennes,  E^irtme 
ready  on  the  morrow  to  commence  the  attack  on  the 

^  ^  tion  m 

capital.  No  words  can  describe  the  consternation  of  its  Paris, 
inhabitants,  when  the  distant  booming  of  the  cannon  told 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  and  crowds  of  peasants, 
driving  tbeir  horses  and  cattle  before  them,  flocked  into 
the  city,  giving  the  most  alarming  accounts  of  the  count¬ 
less  host  of  barbarians  which  was  chasing  them  forward, 
and  advancing  to  destroy,  as  they  thought,  the  great  capi¬ 
tal  with  fire  and  sword.  Multitudes  of  these  unfortunate 
panic-struck  peasants  soon  filled  the  city,  adding  by  their 
lamentations  to  the  terror  which  universally  prevailed. 

The  alarm  was  even  greater  at  the  Tuileries  than  else¬ 
where,  for  they  could  measure  the  real  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  were  not  deceived  by  the  report,  sedulously 
spread  among  the  people,  that  the  Emperor  with  a  power¬ 
ful  army  was  fast  following  on  the  track  of  the  barbar¬ 
ians,  and  would  speedily  overtake  and  exterminate  them. 

The  Empress  was  in  the  utmost  agony,  and  spent  most 
of  her  time  in  tears.  She  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or 
to  whom  to  turn  in  her  distress.  Joseph,  who  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  Paris  by  order  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  had  not  firmness  of  mind  or  energy  of  character 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  seeing  the  thrones  of  his 
family  crumbling  around"  him,  had  come  to  despair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  Clarke,  the  Minister  of 
War,  overwhelmed  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  executing,  was  wholly  unable  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  his  office.  Savary,  Minister  of 
Police,  was  so  detested,  from  the  vigour  with  which  he 

lence.  Every  commander  of  a  corps  or  detachment  should  be  made  personally 
responsible  for  whatever  disorders  may  be  committed.  Your  active  exertions 
on  this  occasion  will  secure  you  the  general  gratitude,  and  double  the  high 
respect  I  entertain  for  you.”— Alexander  to  Marshal  Count  Wrede,  March 
26,  1814;  Danilefsky,  334,  335. 
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CHAP,  had  executed  his  odious  office,  that  he  had  no  influence 
whatever  ;  and  Talleyrand,  the  remaining  member  of  the 
1814.  Empress’s  council,  kept  aloof,  and,  without  himself  sug¬ 
gesting  anything,  contented  himself  with  cutting  and  dis¬ 
dainful  remarks  upon  anything  suggested  by  others.  The 
distress  of  the  Empress  was  much  enhanced  by  a  dream 
of  the  King  of  Eome,  of  a  melancholy  cast,  of  which,  wdth 
infantine  simplicity,  he  told  his  mother,  but  without  in¬ 
forming  her  of  its  details.*  Not  an  additional  soldier, 
or  gun,  or  horse  could  be  got  to  defend,  in  its  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  the  Palladium  of  the  empire  :  and  at  this  moment 
100,000  veteran  soldiers  were  shut  up  in  useless  inactivity 
in  Dantzic,  Hamburg,  Flushing,  Palma  Nuova,  Venice, 
1  Loud.  297;  Alessandria,  Antwerp,  and  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 
xvir572-  A  memorable  example  of  the  w^ay  in  which  ambition,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  “  overleaps  itself,  and  falls  on  the  other 
and  of  the  provision  made  by  Providence  for  the 
ii.  194.  destruction  of  all  attempts  to  attain  universal  dominion 
in  the  efforts  which  it  makes  for  its  own  extension.^ 

'  The  near  approach  of  the  Allied  armies,  however,  and 
It  is  deter-  the  evident  danger  of  the  Empress  and  King  of  Rome 
the  Empress  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  rendered  it  absolutely 
of  R^mT  necessary  to  come  to  some  decision  as  to  their  disposal 
beyond^the  during  the  perils  evidently  about  to  arrive.  A  council, 
Mardi  28  accordingly,  was  called  to  take  the  matter  into  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  which  was  attended  by 
all  the  members  of  her  Privy  Council  and  the  principal 
dignitaries  of  the  empire.  In  it  opinions,  as  might  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  crisis,  were  very  much  divided  as 

to  the  course  which  should  be  pursued.  The  Minister  at 

( .  ■ 

*  “  A  very  interesting  intercepted  letter  has  been  shown  to  me  from  the 
Empress  to  Buonaparte,  in  which,  after  expressing  great  affection,  she  states 
the  effect  which  his  late  victories  had  produced  at  Paris,  and  ending  by  an 
anecdote  of  the  King  of  Rome  having  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  cried  bitterly, 
calling  frequently  on  his  papa.  When  he  awoke,  and  W’as  questioned  as  to  the 
cause,  no  entreaty  or  threat  could  induce  him  to  give  the  smallest  explanation 
or  reveal  the  nature  of  his  dream.  This  made  the  child  very  melancholy,  and 
the  Empress  partook  of  it,  though  she  rode  daily  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.” — 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  March  27,  1814, 
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War  began  the  discussion  bj  unfolding  the  forces  on  which  chap. 
they  could  rely  for  their  defence,  and  those  of  the  Allies ; 
these  last  he  estimated  at  150,000  men,  while  their  own  I8i4. 
did  not  exceed  25,000.  In  these  circumstances  he  with 
reason  concluded  that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  safety 
of  the  Empress  and  her  son  if  they  remained  in  Paris, 
and  that  the  only  question  was,  whither  they  should  be 
conveyed  ?  Upon  this  a  strong  debate  arose  in  the 
Council.  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  an  old  republican,  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  convey  the  Empress  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  sound  the  tocsin  in  all  the  churches,  arm  and 
call  forth  the  inhabitants  of  the  faubourg,  show  the  infant 
to  them  at  the  windows  of  the  building,  and  electrify  the 
citizens  by  exhibiting  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Count  Mole  strongly  combated  the  removal  of  the  Em¬ 
press,  alleging,  w^hat  the  event  proved  was  true,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  errors,  if  resistance  was  determined  on; 
would  be  to  leave  Paris  without  a  government ;  for,  if  left 
to  themselves,  its  inhabitants  would  speedily  abandon  the 
Emperor. In  this  opinion  Talleyrand  concurred.  Clarke, 
on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  removal  of  the  Empress, 
insisting  ‘‘  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  consider  Paris  as  the 
centre  of  the  imperial  power ;  that  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  would  follow  him  everywhere ;  and  as  long  as  a 
village  remained  in  France  unoccupied  by  the  enemy, 
that  would  be  his  capital.^^  Upon  the  vote  being  taken, 
twenty-three  declared  for  making  the  contest  a  popular 
one,  and  removing  the  Empress  and  her  infant  son  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  Upon  this,  Joseph  produced  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor,  dated  from  Rheims  not  a  fortnight 
before,  to  the  effect  that  in  no  event  should  they  per¬ 
mit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy ;  that  if  the  Allies  approached  Paris 
with  forces  plainly  irresistible,  they  should  remove  them,  ^^^4*4 
along  with  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  to  the 
south  of  the  Loire  ;  in  fine,  that  he  would  rather  see  his  eis. 
son  in  the  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.^  This 
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CHAP,  at  once  terminated  the  discussion,  and  it  was  determined 
that  Joseph  should  remain  to  provide,  as  long  as  possible, 
1814.  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  that  the  Empress  and 
King  of  Rome  should  be  removed  next  day  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Loire."" 

Departure  being  thus  resolved  on,  the  Empress,  though 
Departure  with  uudisguisod  roluctauco,  prepared  to  obey  it ;  and 
press  and  early  next  morning  the  Place  of  the  Carrousel  was  filled 
Rome  for  With  Carriages  to  convey  the  august  fugitives  to  a  place 
March’s,  of  safety.  In  addition  to  the  Imperial  family  and  their 
suite  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  designed  by 
Napoleon  to  accompany  her,  there  were  put  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  the  most  secret  and  precious  papers  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  the  remains  of  his  private  treasure,  amounting 
to  1,800,000  francs  (£720,000),  with  the  whole  crown 
diamonds.  The  Empress  was  in  tears  all  the  forenoon, 
and  her  grief  was  much  aggravated  by  the  King  of  Rome, 
who,  though  only  three  years  of  age,  evinced  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  quit  the  palace,  clung  with  such  energy  to 
the  curtains  of  his  apartment  that  he  had  to  be  torn 
away  by  force,  and  repeatedly  asked,  as  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  him  down  the  great  stair,  why  they  were  taking  him 
away,  whither  he  was  going  1  An  anxious  and  agitated 
crowd,  from  an  early  hour,  filled  the  Carrousel,  and  opin¬ 
ions  were  much  and  painfully  divided  as  to  wPat  was 
going  forward.  Some,  seeing  the  Imperial  family  about 
to  depart  and  the  chief  officers  of  Government  with  themj 
gave  over  the  cause  as  lost,  and  openly  expressed  their 

*  “You  are  in  no  event  to  permit  the  Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome  to 
fall  into  the  enemy’s  hands ;  and  I  am  about  to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  manner 
that  you  may  possibly  be  several  days  without  hearing  from  me.  Should  the 
enemy  advance  upon  Paris  with  such  forces  as  to  render  resistance  plainly 
,  ,  impossible,  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Lome  the  Empi’ess  and  the  King 
of  Rome,  the  great  dignitaries,  the  ministers,  the  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  officers  of  the  senate,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  trea- 
c’  ‘  sure.  Never  quit  my  son  ;  and  keep  in  mind,  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the 

♦  Seine  than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France.  The  fate  of  Astyanax,  a 

prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  in  history.” — Napoleon  to  Joseph,  J/arcA  16,  1814 ;  Cape- 

FiGUE,  X.  443,  444. 
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joj  that  at  least  the  Empress  and  her  son  would  he  chap. 
extricated  from  the  dangers  which  were  impending  over 
them.  Others,  and  they  were  the  more  numerous,  loudly  i8i4. 
blamed  the  departure  as  an  act  of  pusillanimity  which 
would  ruin  the  cause  of  France,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  have  remained,  and  thrown  themselves  on  the- 
people,  who  would  have  defended  them  with  their  lives. 

In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties  and  fears,  the  Empress 
and  her  august  infant  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 
and  entered  the  carriages.  Every  head  was  uncovered, 
and  hardly  an  eye  was  dry  in  the  immense  assemblage ;  i  Thiers, 
but  not  a  cheer  was  given  and  not  a  sound  was  heard,  585'. 
as  on  days  of  festivity,  as  they  took  their  departure, 

Silently  they  slowly  moved  away,  followed  by  tearful  6i9  ; 

•  ^  ^cip*  X* 

eyes,  as  if  led  out  to  execution.  They  were  taking  their  443. 
last  farewell.  Neither  was  ever  seen  in  Paris  again.^ 

One  high  dignitary  and  arch-traitor  was  sadly  per- 
plexed  how  to  act  on  this  occasion.  As  arch-chancellor  Treacherous 
and  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  state,  it  was  the  obvious  Sieyrand. 
duty  of  Talleyrand  to  have  obeyed  the  Emperor’s  orders 
and  accompanied  the  Empress  in  her  retreat.  But  that 
by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  the  hoary  diplomatist, 
who,  having  come  to  despair  of  the  Emperor’s  cause,  was 
meditating  a  desertion  to  the  other  side,  and  was  already 
in  secret  communication  with  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
whom  he  expected  as  his  guest  in  Paris  on  his  arrival, 
looked  for  on  the  following  day.  But  how  was  he  to  avoid 
going  off  with  the  Empress,  and  then  being  honourably 
dragged  down  the  gulf  by  her  '?  The  device,  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  man,  which  he  fell  upon  was  this  : 
Pretending  to  have  much  to  carry  away  and  arrange, 
he  contrived  to  delay  his  departure  till  the  Imperial 
cortege  was  already  off,  and  then  set  out,  as  if  to  follow 
them,  in  great  pomp,  attended  by  a  numerous  train. 
Meanwhile  he  had  arranged  with  the  police  that  he 
should  be  stopped  at  the  barrier  for  want  of  a  passport, 
which  he  took  care  not  to  have  with  him.  After  much 
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seeming  altercation  and  many  expressions  of  regret,  he 
returned  to  his  hotel  late  in  the  evening,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  set  out  again.  Two  days  after  he  received 
the  Russian  Emperor  as  his  guest  in  his  magnificent 
hotel  in  the  Rue  Florentin,  where  the  dethronement  of 
Napoleon  was  arranged.^ 

Left  in  this  manner  to  their  own  resources,  Joseph, 
Marmont,  and  Mortier  made  the  best  dispositions  that 
circumstances  would  admit  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  force  by  which 
they  were  assailed.  The  defence  of  the  important  heights 
of  Belleville  and  Romainville,  the  true  bulwark  of  the 
capital,  and  from  thence  to  Charenton,  on  the  Marne, 
was  intrusted  to  Marmont ;  that  from  those  heights  to 
the  Seine,  including  Montmartre,  w^as  devolved  upon 
Mortier.  The  line  was  by  nature  extremely  strong,  and 
if  it  had  been  either  strengthened  by  adequate  field¬ 
works  or  defended  by  a  sufficient  force,  it  might  have 
been  rendered  altogether  impregnable.  But  it  had  no 
intrenchments,  and  the  force  by  which  it  was  guarded  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  so  extensive  a 
position.  Marmont’s  corps,  which  was  placed  during  the 
night  at  Saint  Maude  and  Charenton,  even  when  it  was 
all  assembled,  amounted  only  to  7500  infantry  and  1500 
horse,  the  remains  of  seventy  battalions  of  which  it  had 
.  been  composed.^  The  wreck  of  fifteen  divisions,  which 
in  former  days  would  have  mustered  90,000  combatants, 

*  Ne  sachant  comment  faire  pour  couvrir  d’un  prdtexte  specieux  sa  presence 
prolong^e  b,  Paris,  M.  de  Talleyrand  prit  le  parti  de  monter  en  voiture  pour 
feindre  au  moins  la  bonne  volonte  de  suivre  la  Rdgente.  Vers  la  chute 
du  jour,  b  I’heure  ou  finissait  le  combat,  il  se  presenta,  sans  jpasse-port  et  cn 
grand  appareil  de  voyage^  b  la  barriere  qui  donnait  sur  la  route  d’Orl^ans. 
Elle  etait  occupee  par  des  gardes  nationaux  fort  irrites  contre  ceux  qui  depuis 
deux  jours  d6sertaient  la  capitale.  II  se  fit  autour  de  sa  voiture  une  sorte  de 
tumulte,  naturel  selon  quelques  contemporains,  et  selon  d’autres  prepare  b 
dessein.  On  lui  demanda  son  passe-port  qu’il  ne  put  montrer ;  on  murmura 
contre  ce  ddfaut  d’une  formality  essentielle,  et  alors,  avec  une  ddfdrence 
afifectee  pour  la  consigne  des  braves  d^fenseurs  de  Paris,  il  rebrossa  chemin  et 
rentra  dans  san  hotel.  La  plupart  de  ceux  qui  avaient  contribud  b  le  retenir, 
et  qui  ne  desiraient  pas  de  revolution,  ne  se  doutaient  pas  qu’ils  avaient  retenu 
I’homme  qui  allait  en  faire  une.” — Thiers,  xvii.  612. 
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stood  on  tlie  line  of  defence,  but,  including  4000  National  chap. 
Guards  who  were  capable  of  taking  the  field,  they  pro- 
duced  only  28,000  men.'''*  They  had  the  advantage, 
however,  of  a  very  strong  position,  intersected  by  woods, 
villages,  and  wall-enclosures,  and  they  had  150  pieces  of^Jn/^ss, 
cannon.  The  troops  took  their  ground  before  daylight,  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th,  with  regularity  and  precision ; 
they  were  resolved  to  combat  to  the  uttermost,  but  ’ 

knew  the  enemy  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  and  did  3io. 
so  with  the  mournful  conviction  that  it  would  be  in  vain.^ 

The  forces  of  the  Allies,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  infinitely 
superior ;  they  had  nearly  200,000  men  in  all  around  their  Forces  of 
banners.  It  may  readily  be  believed,  however,  that  of  and  their"' 
this  immense  force,  a  small  part  only  was  actually  in  the 
front,  and  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  the  action.t  Even  that 
portion,  however,  was  greatly  more  numerous  than  their 
opponents,  and  they  were  supported  by  the  consciousness 
that  victory  was  certain,  because  an  overwhelming  force, 
if  necessary,  could  be  brought  up  to  reinforce  them.  The 
plan  of  attack  was  as  follows  :  On  the  Allied  right  the 
Army  of  Silesia  was  to  advance  to  the  attack  of  Mont¬ 
martre  on  two  sides,  one  on  that  of  Clichy  and  St  Denis, 
the  other  on  that  of  La  Yilette  and  La  Chapelle;  while 
the  Grand  Army  moved  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left, 
directing  its  main  column  on  the  heights  of  Pantin, 
Romainville,  and  Chaumont,  and  sending  a  flanking  one 
by  the  wood  of  Vincennes  round  to  Charenton,  on  the 
Marne.  Nearly  100,000  men  in  all  were  told  off  for 
the  attack  ;  ^  but  a  great  part  of  them  were  far  removed  ^  MuAF.  507. 


*  The  actual  number  of  troops  on  paper  disposable  for  the  defence  of  Paris 
was  30,546,  independent  of  1970  in  garrison  in  Vincennes,  Charenton,  St 
Denis,  &c.  This  includes,  however,  6000  National  Guard,  of  whom  not  4000 
ever  came  up ;  and  after  deducting  the  detachments  necessarily  left  to  guard 
the  city  and  barriers,  the  sick,  &c.,  about  23,000  or  24,000  regular  troops  and 
4000  National  Guard — 28,000  in  all — were  actually  brought  under  fire. — See 
Marmont,  vi.  356,  and  Thiers,  xvii.  591. 

f  They  had,  detached  to  the  rear,  Winzingerode  observing  Napoleon ;  Bulow 
blockading  Soissons,  and  guarding  the  communication  with  Belgium;  andWrede 
and  Sacken,  at  Meaux,  watching  the  bridges  over  the  Marne. 
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in  the  morning  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  did  not 
come  np  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  weight  of  the 
•contest  till  then  fell  on  Barclay’s  and  Raeffskoi’s  corps  in 
the  centre,  which  were  not  above  45,000  strong.  Thence 
the  long  duration  and  extremely  bloody  nature  of  the 
conflict,  which,  if  the  troops  had  been  all  up  at  once,  could 
not  have  lasted  two  hours,  or  cost  half  the  men.  It  was 
not  without  reason,  however,  deemed  indispensable  to 
commence  an  attack  as  early  as  possible  with  the  troops 
already  in  hand,  as  it  was  known  that  the  Emperor  of 
France  was  hastening  on  their  footsteps ;  and  if  the  battle 
were  prolonged  for  any  considerable  time,  it  was  feared 
he  might  appear  with  fatal  effect  on  their  left  flank. 
Joseph,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  issued  an  animated 
proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  Schwartzen- 
berg  two  days  afterwards  published  a  remarkable  one, 
embodying  Lord  Castlereagh’s  views,  and  descriptive  of 
the  principles  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  in  advancing  to 
the  final  conflict.^  * 

*  Joseph’s  proclamation  was  in  these  terms  :  Citizens  of  Paris  !  A  column 
of  the  enemy  has  advanced  to  Meaux.  It  approaches  by  the  road  of  Germany  ; 
but  the  Emperor  follows  it  closely  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army.  The 
Council  of  the  Regency  has  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  Empress  and  the 
King  of  Rome.  I  remain  with  you.  Let  us  arm  to  defend  our  capital,  its 
monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  all  that  is  dear  to  us.  Let 
this  great  city  become  a  camp  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  let  the  enemy  find  his 
shame  under  those  walls  which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph.  The  Emperor 
marches  to  our  succour  :  second  him  by  a  brief  and  vigorous  resistance,  and 
we  shall  preserve  the  honour  of  France.” — Moniteur,  March  29,  1814. 

Schwartzenberg’s  proclamation  was  as  follows  :  “  Inhabitants  of  Paris ! 

The  Allied  armies  are  under  your  walls.  The  object  of  their  march  to  the 
capital  of  France  is  founded  on  the  hope  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  pacification 
with  her.  For  twenty  years  Europe  has  been  deluged  with  blood  and  tears. 
Every  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  these  calamities  has  proved  vain ;  for  this 
reason,  that  in  the  very  government  that  oppresses  you,  there  has  been  found 
an  invincible  obstacle  to  peace.  Who  among  you  is  not  convinced  of  this 
truth  ?  The  Allied  sovereigns  desire  to  find  in  France  a  beneficent  govern¬ 
ment  which  shall  strengthen  her  alliance  with  all  nations  ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  Paris  to  hasten  the  general  pacifi¬ 
cation.  We  await  the  expression  of  your  opinion  with  a  degree  of  impatience, 
proportioned  to  the  mighty  consequences  which  must  result  from  your  deter¬ 
mination.  Declare  it :  and  you  shall  at  once  find  defenders  in  the  armies 
standing  before  your  walls.  Parisians  !  the  state  of  France,  the  proceedings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  the  peaceful  occupation  of  Lyons,  and  the 
real  sentiments  of  your  corintrymen,  are  known  to  you.  In  these  examples 
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Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  chap. 
battle  which  followed,  gave  the  following  graphic  and 
interesting  account  of  it  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh :  isii. 
“  The  6*th  corps,  under  General  Raetfskoi,  moved  from 
Bondy  at  six  in  the  morning  in  three  columns  of  attack, 
supported  bj  the  Guards  and  reserves,  and,  leaving  the 
great  route  of  Meaux,  attacked  the  heights  of  Romainville 
and  Belleville.  These  are  very  commanding,  as  well  as 
Montmartre.  The  ground  between  them  is  covered  with 
villages  and  country-seats  ;  and  the  possession  of  the  high 
grounds  commands  Paris  and  all  around  them.  Prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtemberg’s  division  of  the  6th  corps  com¬ 
menced  the  attack,  and,  with  the  greatest  spirit,  endured 
for  a  long  period  a  very  galling  fire  of  artillery,  supported 
by  the  reserves  of  grenadiers.  He,  after  some  loss,  carried 
the  heights  of  Romainville,  the  enemy  retiring  to  those  of 
Belleville  behind  them.  The  4th  corps  supported  this 
attack  more  to  the  left,  and  was  directed  on  the  heights 
of  Rosny  and  on  Charenton.  The  3d  corps  of  the  army 
was  placed  in  6cJielon  near  Neuilly  in  reserve,  as  well 
as  the  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the  Grand  Army  had 
commenced  some  short  period  before,  that  of  the  Siles¬ 
ian  Army  being  delayed  by  some  accident.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  York  and  Kleist  debouched  near  St  Denis 
on  Auberville,  and  here  and  at  Pantin  a  very  obstinate 
resistance  was  made.  Ilis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Prussia,  with  his  brigade,  together  with  the 
Prussian  Guards,  was  much  distinguished.  The  enemy’s 
cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  but  were  brilliantly  repulsed 
by  the  Brandenburg  and  black  hussar  regiments.  A 
strong  redoubt  and  battery  of  the  enemy’s  in  their  centre 
kept  General  York’s  corps  in  check  for  some  part  of  the 

you  will  find  the  end  of  war  and  of  domestic  discord  :  it  is  to  be  found  no¬ 
where  else.  The  preservation  of  your  city  and  your  tranquillity  shall  be 
the  object  of  the  prudent  measures  which  the  Allies  will  not  fail  to  take,  in 
concert  with  such  of  your  authorities  as  enjoy  the  general  confidence.  Troops 
shall  not  be  quartered  upon  you.  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  Europe, 
arrayed  before  your  walls,  now  addresses  you.  Hasten  to  justify  lier  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  patriotism  and  prudence.” — Moniteur,  March  31,  1814. 

VOL.  II.  2d. 
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Results  of 
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day ;  but,  tlieir  right  flank  being  gained  by  the  heights 
of  Romainville,  -as  well  as  their  loss  in  every  part  of  the 
field,  and  finally  their  complete  discomfiture  at  every 
point,  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  sending  a  flag  of 
truce  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  they  giving  up 
all  the  ground  without  the  barriers  of  Paris  until  future 
arrangements  could  be  made.  The  heights  of  Montmartre 
were  to  be  placed,  by  the  generosity  of  a  beaten  enemy, 
in  our  possession  ;  Romainville  and  Belleville  being  car¬ 
ried  at  the  moment  when  Count  Langeron^s  corps  were 
about  to  storm  and  had  already  taken  possession  of  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  when  Count  Woronzow’s  division 
also  carried  the  town  of  La  Vilatte,  charging  with  two 
battalions  of  chasseurs,  and  possessed  themselves  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  when  they  were  also  stopped,  near  the 
barrier  of  Paris,  by  the  flag  of  truce.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
and  Prince  Schwartzenberg  acceded  to  an  arrangement  to 
save  the  capital  from  being  sacked  and  destroyed.^^  ^ 

The  military  trophies  of  this  battle  were  very  great. 
Sixty-nine  guns  were  taken,  and  the  entire  line  of  de¬ 
fence  commanding  Paris  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
The  defence  was  most  gallant,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  the  French  arms  ;  for  24,000  regular 
troops,  feebly  supported  by  a  few  National  Guards,  com¬ 
bated  and  kept  at  bay  during  ten  hours,  between  50,000 
and  60,000  assailants  actually  brought  under  fire.  But 
these  material  results,  considerable  as  they  were,  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  political  and  moral  consequences,  which 
were  far  more  important.  They  were  nothing  less  than  the 
dethronement  of  Napoleon  and  termination  of  the  war. 
The  terms  agreed  on  between  the  Emperor  Alexander 
and  Marshal  Marmont  were,  that  the  French  were  to 
evacuate  Paris  that  night,  and  immediately  withdraw 
within  the  barriers.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
every  preparation  was  directly  commenced  for  a  tri¬ 
umphant  entry  on  the  following  day.  In  the  night  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  followed  closely  by  M.  de  Caul- 
aincourt,  came  out  to  the  Allied  headquarters,  and  were 
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kindly  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Bondy.  chap. 
Caulaincourt,  in  an  interview  with  him,  which  will  be 
detailed  hereafter,  offered  on  the  spot  to  sign  the  Chatil-  I8i4. 
Ion  projet  or  any  one  that  was  presented  to  him ;  but 
although  Schwartzenberg  also  saw  him,  he  was  unable  to 
effect  any  accommodation.  During  the  night  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  by  the  French  was  completed,  and  the 
Guards,  cuirassiers,  and  chosen  troops  of  the  Allies,  were 
brought  up  close  to  the  barriers  of  St  Martin  and  St 
Denis  to  grace  the  entry  of  the  sovereigns  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  loss  in  the  battle  of  Paris  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  was  very  severe,  and  double  that  of  the  French 
— a  singular  circumstance,  but  by  no  means  unexampled 
with  a  victorious  army.  It  amounted  to  9093  men,  of 
whom  no  less  than  7500  were  Russians — a  circumstance 
which  clearly  proved  with  whom  the  weight  of  the  con¬ 
test  had  rested,  and  to  whom  its  principal  honour  is  due. 

The  severity  of  this  loss  arose  from  the  Allied  columns  j  299 
coming  up  in  succession,  and  not  together,  and  Raeffskoi  ;  Dan. 
in  the  centre  being  so  long  unsupported  ;  so  that  for  the  iii.4i6,4i7; 
greater  part  of  the  day  the  numbers  actually  engaged  486.  ’ 
were  nearly  equal.^  * 

*  “  Caulaiucourt  was  at  Paris  when  the  battle  was  fought,  and  came  out  on 
the  following  day  early  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Bondy,  with  the  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  municipality,  who  came  to  make  arrangements  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  town.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Emperor  received  him,  but  at  the 
interview  Caulaincourt  declared  he  would  sign  the  Chatillon  projet  or  any 
other  sur  le  champ.  No  answer  was  given  him.  Prince  Schwartzenberg 
afterwards  saw  him  ;  he  declared  he  did  not  come  in  the  capacity  of  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  as  one  of  the  municipality  of  Paris.  It  seems  that 
Talleyrand,  who  is  personally  his  friend,  has  been  labouring  the  point  to  keep 
him  with  the  party  of  the  new  Government,  and  to  make  him  remain  in  Paris. 

I  trust  he  will  neither  succeed  nor  be  allowed ;  for,  however  he  may  be 
amiable  and  well-meaning  for  peace,  supposing  he  would  even  desert  Napo¬ 
leon,  still  there  is  so  much  ignominy  attached  to  his  name  that  his  presence 
in  any  Government  under  Louis  XVIII.  would  do  much  more  evil  than  good. 

1  heard  last  night  that  he  had  resolutely  resisted  Talleyrand' s  offers  and  en¬ 
treaties  to  remain,  and  was  to  leave  Paris.  But  I  saw  him  myself  last  night : 

I  hinted  to  him  that  I  should  like  to  send  a  courier  by  Calais  ;  but  I  received 
no  encouragement.  I  understand,  so  much  does  Caulaincourt  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  Napoleon’s  return,  that  he  sounded  the  Duke  d’ Albert  and  Tal¬ 
leyrand  as  to  what  the  Allies  intended  as  to  his  future  lot,  for  he  was  a  lost 
man.  Caulaincourt  is  still  in  Paris,  and  was  closeted  with  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  until  four  this  morning  ;  but  I  am  positively  informed  he  goes  off  to¬ 
night.” — Sib  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Paris,  April  1, 1814,  MS. 
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CHAP.  All  tilings  being  in  readiness,  and  the  Allied  Guards 
haying  cleaned  their  arms  and  put  on  their  gala  dresses, 
1814.  which  had  been  kept  fresh  in  their  haversacks  for  the 
Entry  of  triumpli  wliich  was  approaching,  the  procession  moved 
intoParS  fovward  for  the  capital.  The  following  account  of  it  was 
March  31.  written  next  day  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  who  was  in  the 
Imperial  cortege,  and  formed  part  of  the  magnificent 
pageant  :  “  The  cavalry,  under  his  Imperial  Highness 
the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  and  the  Guards  of  all  the 
different  Allied  forces,  were  formed  in  columns  early  in 
the  morning  on  the  road  from  Bondy  to  Paris.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  all  his  staff,  generals,  and  suite, 
proceeded  to  Pantin,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  joined 
him  with  a  similar  cortege.  These  sovereigns,  surrounded 
by  all  the  Princes  in  the  army,  together  with  the  Prince 
Field  -  Mai*shal  and  the  Austrian  Etat- Major,  passed 
through  the  Faubourg  St  Martin,  and  entered  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  Paris  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Guard  forming  the  advance  of  the  march.  Already  w^as 
the  crowM  so  enormous,  as  well  as  the  acclamations  so 
great,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  forward  ;  but,  before 
the  monarchs  reached  the  Porte  St  Martin,  there  was,  to 
those  on  the  Boulevards,  a  moral  impossibility  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  All  Paris  seemed  to  be  assembled  and  con¬ 
centred  on  one  spot.  One  animus,  one  spring,  evidently 
directed  all  their  movements.  They  thronged  in  such 
masses  round  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  that  with  all 
their  condescending  and  gracious  familiarity,  extending 
their  hands  on  all  sides,  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  populace ;  they  were  positively  devoured  amidst  the 
cries  of  ‘Vive  FEinpereur  Alexandre!'  ‘Vive  le  Roi  de 
Prusse  ! '  ‘  Vivent  les  Rois  liberateurs  1 '  Nor  did  the  air 
alone  resound  with  these  peals;  for,  with  louder  acclama¬ 
tions,  if  possible,  they  were  mingled  with  those  of  ‘Vive  le 
Roi ! '  ‘  Vive  Louis  XVIII. ! '  ‘Vivent  les  Bourbons  ! '  ‘  A 
bas  le  tyran  ! '  The  white  cockade  appeared  universally. 
Many  of  the  National  Guards  whom  I  saw  wore  them. 
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The  clamorous  applause  of  the  multitude  was  seconded  by  chap. 
a  similar  demonstration  from  all  the  houses  alon^  the  line  to 
the  Champs-Eljsees,  and  the  ’waving  of  handkerchiefs,  as 
well  as  the  fair  hands  which  waved  them,  seemed  in  con¬ 
tinual  requisition.  In  short,  my  Lord,  to  have  an  idea 
of  such  a  manifestation  of  electric  feeling  as  Paris  dis¬ 
played,  it  must  have  been  witnessed.  No  description  3tewart*t^‘ 
can  give  a  conception  of  it.  The  sovereigns  halted  in  the  LordCastie- 

o  1  o  ^  reagJi,  April 

Champs-Elysees,  where  the  troops  defiled  before  them  in  5 
the  most  admirable  order,  and  the  headquarters  w^ere  ix.  4*19-421. 
established  in  Paris.^^  ^ 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  to  whom  the  subse- 
quent  history  of  France  is  knowm,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Sincerity  of 
that  the  transports  of  joy  displayed  by  the  Parisians  on  Sn[rpTr1- 
this  occasion  were  not  only  all  but  universal,  but  per- occTsion.*^^^^ 
fectly  sincere.  Lord  Burghersh,  who  was  also  present 
on  the  occasion,  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the 
scene ;  and  an  authority  who  cannot  be  suspected,  Savary, 

Minister  of  Police,  confirms  it  in  every  particular,  f 
The  author  himself,  who,  though  not  present  on  this 

*  The  English  who  entered  Paris  on  this  occasion  with  the  Allied  sovereigns 
were  the  Earl  of  Cathcart,  the  Honourable  George  Cathcart,  Lord  Burghersh, 

Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Colonel  H.  Cooke,  the  Honourable 
Major  F.  Cathcart,  Captain  Wood,  Lieutenant  Aubin,  Lieutenant  Harris  (who 
brought  the  despatches  to  England),  Thomas  Sydenham,  Esq.,  John  Bidwell, 

Esq.,  and  Dr  Frank. — Burghersh,  254,  note. 

+  “  II  y  avait  une  fo\xle  innombrable  pour  voir  I’entree  de  I’armee  Russe. 

La  curiosity  en  avait  r^uni  la  majeure  partie :  I’indignation  avait  assemble 
1’ autre.  La  classe  qui  avait  ^t^  jusqu’alors  insignifiante  dans  la  societe  rompit 
le  frein  qui  bindait  les  haines  particulieres.  On  vit  des  femmes,  et  meme 
des  femmes  titrdes,  sortir  des  bornes  du  respect  qu’elles  se  devaient  k  elles- 
meme  pour  se  livrer  en  public  k  I’exaltation  du  delire  le  plus  honteux.  On 
es  vit  se  jeter  au  travers  les  chevaux  des  groupes  qui  accompagnait  I’Em- 
pereur  de  Russie,  et  lui  tdmoigner  une  empressement  plus  propre  k  attirer  le 
m^pris  qu’k  concilier  la  bienveillance.  On  en  vit  d’autres  qui  ne  vivaient  que 
de  des  bont^s  de  I’Empereur  courir  les  rues  en  caleche  ameutant  le  peuple,  et 
lan^ant  des  imprecations  centre  celui  dont  elles  n’avaient  cesse  d’eprouver 
les  bienfaits.  Enfin  on  en  vit  dont  le  deuil  etait  k  peine  expire  et  dont  les 
larmes  auraient  du  couler  encore,  s’offrir  en  spectacle  a  triomphe  et  y  paraitre 
avec  des  bouquets  de  myrte  et  de  lauriers  qu’elles  jetaient  sous  les  pieds  des 
chevaux  au  lieu  de  chercher  parmi  une  population  indignee  des  vengeurs  de 
leurs  maris  ;  elles  employerent  guislandes  des  couronnes  pour  ceux  qui  avaieut 
arrach^  la  vie  k  ces  infortunds  les  fleurs  dont  elles  devaient  orner  leur  tombe.” 

— Savary,  Mtlmoires,  vii.  52. 
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memorable  day,  arrived  in  Paris  shortly  after,  and  resided 
there  for  the  next  three  months,  repeatedly  witnessed 
similar  ebullitions  of  public  feeling,  especially  when  the 
Allied  sovereigns  appeared  at  reviews,  theatres,  or  other 
public  spectacles,  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  sincerity  and  generality  of  these  sentiments.  They 
seemed,  indeed,  to  pervade  the  entire  population.  Sur¬ 
prising  as  this  must  appear  to  those  who  reflect  on  the 
subsequent  events  at  Paris,  and  the  general  obloquy  to 
which  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Bourbons  were  exposed, 
it  cannot,  on  reflection,  be  considered  unnatural ;  and 
probably  any  other  people  in  similar  circumstances  would 
have  done  the  same.  Certain  it  is  that  the  English,  at 
the  Restoration,  which  overturned  the  whole  aspirations 
of  the  great  rebellion  which  had  convulsed  the  nation 
during  the  previous  twenty  years,  had  done  the  same. 
Deliverance  from  evil  was  in  both  cases  the  universal 
feeling ;  and  this  thankfulness,  when  strongly  excited  by 
recent  and  manifest  danger,  is  always  found  to  be  so 
strong  and  overpowering  as  for  a  time  to  obliterate 
every  other  feeling.  It  is  like  the  transports  of  those 
who  have  just  been  rescued  from  shipwreck  or  snatched 
from  the  flames  which  were  consuming  their  dwelling. 
Such  had  been  the  dangers  in  which  the  ambition  and 
unbending  character  of  Napoleon  had  for  years  involved 
the  country,  and  such  the  devastation  and  mourning 
wdiich  they  had  spread  through  almost  every  family,  that 
his  fall  was  almost  universally  felt  to  be  deliverance  from 
death  or  ruin.  This,  and  not  disaffection  or  treachery  to 
the  country,  it  was,  which,  with  the  great  majority,  occa¬ 
sioned  the  transports  so  universally  manifested.  The 
bitterness  of  subjugation  was  not  felt  till  the  danger  had 
passed  away,  and  then  it  came  with  the  greater  anguish 
that  it  had  at  first  been  suppressed  by  still  stronger 
emotions.  For  those  who  had  been  elevated  to  greatness 
by  the  Emperor  or  fed  by  his  bounty,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find  a  similar  excuse. 
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After  tlie  review  was  over,  Alexander  and  tlie  King  chap. 
of  Prussia  rode  to  the  Rue  Florentin,  where  they 
alighted  at  the  hotel  of  M.  Talleyrand,  where  the  Emperor  i8i4. 
and  King  took  up  their  residence  incognito.  The  fact 
their  at  once  going  there  was  decisive  as  to  the  part  which 
that  astute  and  wary  diplomatist  had  been  playing  for 
some  time  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign.  A  few  of  the 
leading  characters,  especially  among  the  Royalists  then 
in  Paris,  were  already  there  :  besides  Talleyrand,  Baron 
Louis,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  M.  Bour- 
rienne,  formerly  Napoleon^s  private  secretary,  the  senator 
Bournonville.  To  these  were  added,  when  the  Imperial 
cortege  arrived,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  Prince  Lichtenstein, 

Count  Nesselrode,  and  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  To  this 
small  assembly,  so  variously  constituted,  was  devolved  the  i 
most  arduous  and  important  duty  to  which  men  could  be 
called,  that  of  deliberating  on  the  destiny  of  France,  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  pacification  of  Europe  after  ix.’eio,  eii. 
the  waves  of  the  tempest  had  fallen.^ 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  opened  the  discussion  by  stat- 
ing  that  four  courses  were  now  open  to  them  :  they  might  Discussion, 
either  make  peace  with  Napoleon,  taking  the  necessary  in  the  de- 
securities  against  him;  or  establish  a  regency;  or  appoint 
Bernadotte ;  or  recall  the  Bourbons.  Upon  these  questions 
he  requested  the  opinions  of  the  meeting,  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Allied  sovereigns  had  no  wish  but  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  world  and  consult  the  wishes  of 
France.  Talleyrand  immediately  rose  and  strongly  urged 
that  the  three  first  proposals  were  utterly  inadmissible,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  for  the  world  while  Napoleon 
or  any  of  his  family  was  on  the  throne.  He  concluded  by 
urging  that  the  only  course  left  was  to  adopt  the  fourth 
alternative,  and,  by  re-establishing  the  sway  of  a  mild  and 
pacific  race  of  sovereigns,  afford  at  once  peace  to  France 
and  security  to  Europe.  Schwartzenberg  combated  these 
ideas,  and  supported  the  project  of  a  regency.  He  ob- 
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served  that  he  had  seen  no  indications  of  indifference  to 
Napoleon  during  his  march  through  France ;  that  the 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  that  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  at  Fere-Champenoise  only  a  few  days  ago 
gave  no  indication  of  such  a  disposition.  Alexander  then, 
turning  to  Talleyrand,  asked  how  he  proposed  to  arrive  at 
his  object,  to  which  the  latter  replied,  By  means  of  the  con¬ 
stituted  authorities  ;  that  he  would  engage  for  the  Senate, 
and  their  example  would  speedily  be  followed  by  all  France. 
In  this  opinion  Baron  Louis  and  the  Abbe  de  Pradt 
strongly  concurred,  adding  that  they  were  decided  Royal¬ 
ists,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  French  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  that  it  was  the  knowledge  that  the  Al¬ 
lied  sovereigns  were  treating  at  Chatillon  with  Napoleon 
which  alone  had  prevented  them  from  making  public  de¬ 
clarations  to  that  effect.  Alexander,  upon  this,  said,  that 
though  naturally  inclined  to  support  the  Bourbons,  the 
Allied  sovereigns  feared  their  ability  to  govern  France  as 
it  now  stood ;  that  the  government  of  a  woman  and  her 
infant  son  was  equally  inadmissible,  and  for  the  same 
reason ;  that,  actuated  by  these  feelings,  he  had  some¬ 
times  thought  of  Bernadotte,  but  that,  finding  little  con¬ 
currence  in  that  opinion,  he  had  ceased  to  press  it,  and 
that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  desire  of  the  sovereigns 
was  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  France.  “  Sire,'^  resumed 
Talleyrand  upon  this,  ‘‘  there  are  but  two  courses  open  to 
us :  Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbons.  Buonaparte,  if  you  can, 
— but  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power.  Whom  would  you 
give  us  in  his  place  ?  A  soldier  1  We  want  none  of  them. 
If  we  desired  one,  we  could  keep  the  one  we  already  have; 
he  is  the  first  in  the  world.  After  him  any  one  that 
could  be  offered  would  not  have  ten  votes  in  his  favour. 
I  repeat  it.  Sire!  any  attempt  to  create  a  regency,  or  ap¬ 
point  Bernadotte,  is  a  mere  intrigue  :  nothing  remains  but 
Buonaparte  or  the  Bourbons.'"’^  ‘‘  Well,  then,'"’  said  Alex¬ 
ander,  “  I  declare  I  will  no  longer  treat  with  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon.”  '"Nor  ivith  any  of  Ms  family  ”  was  imrne-  chap. 
diatelj  added  hj  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  and  generally  as- 
sented  to.  A  proclamation  to  that  effect  was  immediately  ish. 
drawn  up  and  placarded  over  Paris  the  same  afternoon.'^ 

The  die  being  now  cast,  nothing  remained  but  to  fol- 

low  up  the  blow  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  get  the  Detlirone- 

dethronement  of  the  Emperor  completed  before  he  could  NapoieL 
return  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood  of  senate,  and 
Paris.  The  principal  authors  of  the  movement  were  not 
slow  in  proceeding  with  the  necessary  measures  to  effect  s®- 

^  °  .  vernment. 

this  object.  On  the  same  evening  a  proclamation  was 
drawn  up,  ordering  the  liberation  of  all  persons  confined 
in  prison  for  “  state  offences,  or  on  account  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  ancient  and  legitimate  sovereign.”  Some 
apprehensions  were  expressed  that  no  printer  could  be 
found  bold  enough  to  throw  off  these  proclamations  ;  but 
Talleyrand  had  foreseen  and  provided  for  this  difficulty, 
and  a  printer  and  printing-press  were  already  in  the  hotel, 
by  which  five  hundred  copies  were  thrown  off  and  pla¬ 
carded  over  Paris  that  night ;  while,  by  means  of  the  post- 
office,  of  which  he  got  the  command  by  order  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  it  was  next  morning  circulated  over  all  France. 
Talleyrand,  in  his  official  character  of  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire,  summoned  the  senators  to  meet  in  their  usual 
hall  at  8  a.m.  on  1st  April ;  but,  though  several  of  their 
number  were  initiated  in  what  was  in  contemplation,  the 

*  “The  Allied  Powers  having  occupied  Paris,  they  are  ready  to  receive  the 
declaration  of  the  French  nation.  They  declare,  that  if  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  should  contain  stronger  guarantees  when  it  was 
necessary  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  they  would  become  more  fav¬ 
ourable  when,  by  a  return  to  a  wiser  government,  France  itself  offers  them  a 
guarantee  for  repose.  The  Allied  sovereigns  declare  in  consequence,  that  they 
will  no  longer  treat  with  Napoleon  nor  any  of  his  family,  but  they  respect  the 
integrity  of  old  France  as  it  existed  under  its  legitimate  kings.  They  may  even 
go  farther,  for  they  have  always  professed  the  principle  that  it  is  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  Europe  that  Fmnce  should  be  great  and  powerful,  and  that  they  will 
recognise  and  guarantee  such  a  constitution  as  the  French  nation  may  give 
itself.  They  invite,  consequently,  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  w'hich  may  provide  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  administration,  and 
establish  such  a  constitution  as  may  be  fitting  to  the  French  people.  These 
sentiments  are  common  to  me  with  all  the  Allied  Powers.  Alexander. 

— Moniteur,  April  1,  1814. 
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greater  number  were  not,  and  in  consequence,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  of  which  the  body  consisted,  only  sixty- 
four  obeyed  the  summons,  and  they  came  with  reluctant 
and  faltering  steps  and  pale  visages  to  the  place  of  as¬ 
sembly.  Such  as  they  were,  however,  they  presented  a 
strange  assembly  of  men  of  the  most  opposite  and  appar¬ 
ently  irreconcilable  parties,  whom  a  sense  of  common  and 
overwhelming  danger  had  brought  together !  For,  beside 
Garat,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  Lambrecht,  and  Lanjuinais, 
who  recalled  the  stormy  days  of  the  Convention,  were  to 
be  seen  De  Tracy,  Fontanes,  the  eloquent  orator  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  Roger  Ducos,  Bourde- 
soules,  and  Marshal  the  Due  de  Y almy  and  Serrurier  I 
Talleyrand  opened  the  proceedings  ;  and  the  necessity  of 
the  case  being  apparent,  there  was  no  debate,  and  very 
little  discussion.  A  provisional  government  was  unani¬ 
mously  appointed,  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  who  was 
president,  the  Comte  de  Beurnonville,  the  Comte  de  Jau- 
court,  the  Due  de  Dalberg,  and  M.  de  Montesquiou,  who 
had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
in  1789.  Nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  probably  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  holding  out,  if  he  re-established  his 
affairs,  that  the  whole  was  done  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  and  in  order  to  preserve  the  authority  for  him. 
Though  nothing  was  said  of  Napoleon,  however,  something 
was  said  q/" They  provided  that  “the  Senate 
and  Legislative  Body  should  form  part  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  their  rank  and  pensions  should  be  preserved 
to  the  army;  the  sale  of  the  national  domains  ratified;  a 
general  amnesty  declared  for  the  past ;  liberty  of  worship 
and  the  press  established ;  and  a  constitution  on  these 
bases  formed.^^  Great  care  was  taken  in  this  manner  of 
the  interests  created  by  the  Revolution ;  nothing  done 
to  secure  its  principles.^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the  Senate  waited  in 
a  body  on  the  Emperor  Alexander,  at  M.  Talleyrand’s 
hotel.  He  received  them  in  the  most  courteous  manner, 
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and  with  that  suavity  and  charm  of  address  which  was  chap. 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  ap- 
proached  him.  “  Gentlemen,  said  he,  “  I  am  charmed 
to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  you.  It  is  neither  ambition  Alexander’s 
nor  the  love  of  conquest  which  has  led  me  hither ;  my 
armies  have  only  entered  France  to  repel  unjust  aggres- 2 
sion.  Your  Emperor  carried  war  into  the  heart  of  my 
dominions,  when  I  only  wished  for  peace.  I  am  the  friend 
of  the  French  people  ;  I  impute  their  faults  to  their  chief 
alone ;  I  am  here  with  the  most  friendly  intentions ;  I 
wish  only  to  protect  your  deliberations.  You  are  charged 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  missions  which  generous  men 
can  discharge, — that  of  securing  the  happiness  of  a  great 
people,  in  giving  France  institutions  at  once  strong  and 
liberal,  with  which  she  cannot  dispense  in  the  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  to  which  she  has  attained.  I  set  out 
to-morrow  to  resume  the  command  of  the  armies,  and 
sustain  the  cause  which  you  have  embraced  :  it  is  time 
that  blood  should  cease  to  flow;  too  much  has  been  shed 
already:  my  heart  grieves  for  it.  I  shall  not  lay  down 
my  arms  till  I  have  secured  the  peace  ’which  is  the  object 
of  all  my  efforts.  I  shall  be  content  if,  on  leaving  your 
country,  I  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  having  had 
it  in  my  power  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  The  provisional  government  has 
asked  me  this  morning  for  the  liberation  of  the  French 
prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Russia  :  I  gladly  give  it  to 
the  Senate.  Since  they  fell  into  my  hands  I  have  done 
all  in  my  power  to  soften  their  lot.  I  shall  immediately 
give  orders  for  their  liberation  :  may  they  rejoin  their 
families  in  peace,  and  enjoy  the  happiness  which  the  new 
order  of  things  is  fitted  to  induce.^^  Loud  applause  fol¬ 
lowed  these  noble  words  :  it  was  no  wonder  it  was  so. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  were  by  them  at  once  ^^Moniteur, 
rescued  from  captivity,  and  restored  to  their  families  and  isu ;  / 
country  !  Such  was  the  vengeance  which  Alexander  took  326, 327.  ’ 
for  the  devastation  of  Russia,  and  the  flames  of  Moscow 
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The  same  evening  the  Senate,  now  irrecoverably  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  solemn  decree,  dethroned  the  Emperor,  and 
absolved  the  people  and  army  from  their  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance."'^  This  decisive  step  was  moved  in  an  impassioned 
speech  by  Lambrecht;  and  the  act  of  accusation  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Barbe-Marbois,  Lanjuinais,  and  Fontanes,  whose 
eloquent  periods  had  so  often  resounded  with  the  glories 
of  the  empire  !  It  abounded  in  the  most  severe  and  cut¬ 
ting  invectives  against  the  Imperial  Government,  the  truth 
of  which  has  now  been  abundantly  verified  by  experience. 
The  Legislative  Body  adhered,  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
seventy-seven  members,  to  the  act  of  the  Senate,  and  ab¬ 
solved  the  people  and  army  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  the  fallen  warrior.  Adhesions  now  rapidly  poured  in 
on  all  sides  to  the  new  government,  though  the  name  of 
the  Bourbons  had  not  as  yet  been  mentioned.  The  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Paris,  and  all  the  public  bodies  of  the  capital, 
vied  with  each  other  in  presenting  addresses,  in  which 
they  exhausted  all  the  powers  of  rhetoric  in  vilifying  the 
Emperor,  as  they  had  formerly  done  in  extolling  him. 

*  “  Soldiers  !  France  has  broken  the  yoke  beneath  which  she  has  groaned 
for  so  many  years!  You  have  never  fought  save  for  your  country:  you  can 
now  no  longer  combat  but  against  her,  under  the  standards  of  the  man  who  has 
hitherto  conducted  you.  See  what  you  have  suffered  from  his  tyranny :  you 
were  once  a  million  of  soldiers ;  almost  all  have  perished  under  the  sword  of 
the  enemy;  or,  without  subsistence,  without  hospitals,  they  have  been  doomed 
to  die  of  misery  and  famine.  You  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon;  the 
Senate  and  people  of  entire  France  absolve  you  from  your  oaths.” — Moniteur, 
April  5,  1814. 

To  the  people  of  France  they  addressed  this  proclamation  : — 

“  Frenchmen  I  On  emerging  from  civil  disunion  you  chose  for  chief  a  man 
who  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  the  world  with  an  air  of  grandeur.  You  reposed 
in  him  all  your  hopes;  these  hopes  have  been  deceived :  on  the  ruins  of  anarchy 
he  has  founded  only  despotism.  He  was  bound  at  least  to  have  become  a  French¬ 
man  with  you ;  he  has  not  done  so.  He  has  never  ceased  to  undertake,  without 
end  or  motive,  unjust  wars,  like  an  adventurer  who  is  impelled  by  the  thirst  for 
glory.  In  a  few  years  he  has  devoured  at  once  your  riches  and  your  sons.  Every 
family  is  in  mourning  ;  all  Fi-ance  groans  :  but  he  is  deaf  to  our  calamities . 
Possibly  he  still  dreams  of  gigantic  designs  even  after  unheard-of  reverses  have 
punished  in  so  signal  a  manner  the  pride  and  the  abuse  of  victory.  He  has 
shown  himself  not  even  capable  of  reigning  in  the  interests  of  despotism.  He 
has  destroyed  all  that  he  wished  to  create.  He  believed  in  no  other  power  but 
that  of  force;  force  now  overwhelms  him, — the  just  retribution  of  insensate 
ambition  !  ” — Monitear,  April  5,  1814. 
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The  departments,  as  the  marvellous  news  reached  them,  chap. 
all  did  tlie  same.  Still  not  a  word  was  said  in  favour  of 
the  Bourbons  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  offices  of  state  isu. 
were  nearly  all  filled  up  by  Republicans.  Dessolles,  a 
noted  demow’at,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard ;  M.  Angles  to  the  police ;  Henrion  de 
Pansey,  public  justice  ;  M.  Beugnot,  the  interior ;  M. 

Louis,  the  finance ;  Laforest,  foreign  affairs ;  General 
Dupont,  the  army.  The  notorious  Republican  character 
of  nearly  all  these  appointments,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  Royalists  in  the  programme,  excited  the  serious 
alarm  of  the  English  who  witnessed  wdiat  was  going  on ; 
and  Sir  Charles  Stew^art  in  particular  wrote  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  that  all  w^as  going  wrong — that  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  securing  a  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  empire,  ^ 
and  that  Talleyrand  would  soon  master  France  as  com-  April  3  and 
pletely  by  his  intrigues  as  Napoleon  had  done  by  his  cap.  x.  432. 
army.^  *  But  the  result  proved  that  Talleyrand  was  right, 

*  “  I  have  already  acquainted  you  how  entirely  the  management  of  every 
concern  is  with  the  Emperor  [of  Russia],  and  of  the  confidential  Cabinet  which 
he  has  selected.  Count  IS  esselrode,  very  distinguished  and  independent  as  he 
is,  leans,  I  fear,  to  Talleyrand ;  and  General  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  is  the  person 
accredited  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Provisional  Government,  though  a 
man  of  consummate  ability,  yet  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  afford  any  check 
to  the  French  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  [Castlereagh],  by  accidental  circum¬ 
stances,  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  way  of  affording  that  incalculable  benefit 
which  his  presence  could  not  fail  of  producing  here  at  this  moment. 

From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  and  the  most  attentive  observa¬ 
tion,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  Provisional  Government  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  consolidate  their  power  so  effectually,  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  or  his  representative,  he  will  only  be  the  shadow  of  a  king,  and 
find  himself  dependent  on  these  people,  and  enveloped  in  their  proceedings. 

Every  office  in  the  government  will  be  filled  up — the  constitution  precisely 
formed  as  they  shall  point  out.  The  Senate  and  Corps  Legislatif  having  de¬ 
cided  on  it,  the  Provisional  Government  will  approve  of  it,  and  it  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  King,  and  thus  I  fear  the  root  of  the  new 
government  will  be  Talleyrand  and  his  creatures  instead  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign  under  a  proper  form  of  legislation.  Napoleon  managed  everything 
by  his  immense  military  power  and  the  satellites  pertaining  to  it.  I  hope 
Talleyrand,  who  is  equally  ambitious,  is  not  endeavouring  to  become  another 
absolute  ruler,  by  chicane  and  political  manoeuvring. 

“  From  what  I  have  said  your  Lordship  wull  perceive  how  much  I  hold  it  of 
mportance  that  the  Count  d’ Artois,  or  some  of  the  family,  should  arrive  in 
the  capibil  with  the  smallest  delay.  A  surveillance  of  the  new  Government, 
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and  that  it  was  good  policy  to  secure  the  Republicans  in 
the  first  instance  in  preference  to  the  Royalists.  Of  the 
latter  he  was  secure  from  their  affection  ;  the  former  could 
be  gained  only  by  their  interests. 

While  these  great  events,  big,  as  the  result  proved, 
with  the  fate  of  France  and  of  Napoleon,  were  going  on 
in  Paris,  the  indomitable  hero  himself  was  pursuing,  in 
the  first  instance,  his  military  movements  intended  to 
draw  back  the  Allies,  by  threatening  their  communications 
towards  St  Dizier,  The  brilliant  success  gained  over 
Winzingerode’s  corps  first  wakened  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  with  which  he  was  threatened,  for  the  prisoners 


and  some  immediate  control,  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  satisfaction 
and  contentment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  France,  and  the  success  of 
the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  because  it  is  evident 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia’s  policy  throughout  has  been  rather  that  of  coquet¬ 
ting  with  the  nation,  than  naaking  any  public  or  manifest  declaration  of  any 
wishes  relative  to  Louis  XVIII.  His  declaration  the  other  day  in  favour  of  the 
French  prisoners  was  made  to  the  Senate,  and  at  their  instance,  when  it  afforded 
so  great  an  opportunity  to  have  the  act  done  by  the  legitimate  monarch.  This 
circumstance  and  others  give  rise  to  conjecture  whether  the  Emperor  has 
not  some  hidden  wishes  :  and  he  has  conducted  himself  with  so  much  address 
since  his  arrival  here,  that  it  is  incalculable  the  hold  he  has  obtained  of  the 
Parisian  population.  The  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject  the  more  am  I  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Allies,  and  Great  Britain  in  particular,  have  little  to  hope  from 
the  present  Provisional  Government  more  than  at  the  commencement  of  some 
new  revolution  ;  whereas  they  would  have  everything  to  look  for  if  the  ancient 
Government  were  restored.  There  would  be  less  intrigue,  ambition,  and  per¬ 
sonal  animosity,  which  so  much  govern  the  present  proceedings  in  the  capital. 
It  is  universally  known  that  people  whom  Talleyrand  protects  can  be  employed 
in  any  situation  they  like.  In  the  Provisional  Government  I  believe  evei'y 
man,  except  Montesquiou,  is  a  creature  of  Talleyrand’s.  Caulaincourt,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  included  by  Talleyrand  if  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  desert  Napoleon  ;  but  after  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  he 
remained  faithful. 

“  The  revolution  meanwhile  appears  to  be  carrying  forward  with  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  very  unaccountable.  The  appointments  to  the  ministry  are  highly 
approved.  I  had  a  conversation  with  M.  Talleyrand  yesterday.  Steps  are  taking 
to  communicate  with  the  armies  and  the  fortresses.  Talleyrand  believes  flrmly 
in  a  movement  among  them.  Marmont  and  Lefebvre  are  the  marshals  who,  it 
is  supposed,  will  declare  first.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  reported  that  Napoleon 
has  an  immense  number  of  emissaries  in  Paris ;  that  Girardin,  who  is  Berthier’s 
aide-de-camp,  is  here,  with  large  sums  of  money ;  that  some  hundreds  of  the  Old 
Guard  have  been  introduced  to  head  the  insurrection ;  and  that  Napoleon  is 
determined  de  se  faire  jour  into  Paris  at  any  cost.  This,  however,  I  attribute 
greatly  to  the  alarmists ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  excessive  tranquillity, 
and  even  indifference,  that  seems  to  exist.” — Sin  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord 
Liverrool,  Paris,  Ajml  4,  1814,  MS. 
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taken  tliere  unanimously  affirmed  that  they  formed  part  chap. 
only  of  a  light  corps  detached  in  pursuit  of  the  French 
army,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  Allies  was  mov-  i8i4. 
ing  to  the  westward  towards  Paris.  Firmly  impressed, 
however,  with  the  belief  that  it  was  by  striking  at  their 
communications,  and  calling  to  his  succour  the  garrisons 
on  the  Rhine,  that  these  formidable  hosts  would  be  drawn 

I 

j  back,  and  the  danger  from  the  capital  averted,  he  still 
continued  in  his  advanced  position  about  St  Dizier ;  merely, 
to  secure  his  rear  in  his  projected  movement  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  bringing  up  120  guns  to  breach  Vitry,  which  yet  March  27. 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  While  the  guns 
were  moving  up,  however,  he  received  advices  which  stag¬ 
gered  his  resolution.  A  short  bulletin  of  the  Allies  was 
brought  to  headquarters  with  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Fere-Champenoise.  Napoleon  was  strongly  moved  by 
this  intelligence,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  military 
importance,  as  of  the  effect  which  it  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  army,  to  which,  from  some  prisoners  taken, 
the  truth  was  immediately  known.  He  was  not  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  effect  it  would  produce.  The 
clamour  raised  was  general,  and  soon  became  irresistible. 

It  was  said  universally  that  the  Emperor  had  lost  his 
senses,  and  that,  after  having  caused  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  his  army,  he  was  about  to  abandon  the  capital  to 
the  enemy,  who  would  avenge  the  conflagration  of  Mos¬ 
cow  by  laying  Paris  in  ashes.  Napoleon  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  by  this  uproar,  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  yielding 
to  the  universal  voice ;  and,  halting  the  troops  on  their 
march  towards  Vitry,  he  returned  to  St  Dizier,  where 
next  day  he  held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  attended  March  28. 
by  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  Berthier,  and  Macdonald,  besides 
other  officers,  to  consider  the  course  which  should  be 
adopted.  He  himself  still  strongly  supported  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  march  to  the  eastward,  even  though  it 
sliould  lead  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  capital  by 
the  enemy,  alleging  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  garri- 
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risons  on  the  Rhine,  he  would  soon  he  at  the  head  of 
130,000  men,  with  which  he  would  remeasure  his  steps, 
and  speedily  annihilate  the  invaders.  But  Nej  and  Ber- 
thier,  better  informed  as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  the  capital,  strongly  combated  that  opinion,  and  warmly 
advocated  an  immediate  return  thither  as  the  only  chance 
left  of  saving  the  country.  The  remainder  of  the  council 
were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Emperor  was  not  con¬ 
vinced,  but  overpowered,  and  orders  were  given  for  the 
whole  army  to  march  towards  Paris.^ 

The  troops  slept  the  first  night  at  Doulevant,  and, 
after  crossing  the  Aube  at  Dolancourt,  the  Emperor  on 
the  following  day  reached  Troyes.  The  greater  part 
of  the  army,  however,  was  a  considerable  way  in  the 
rear ;  they  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  EmperoPs 
horse-guards  and  cuirassiers.  Next  day  he  received, 
on  the  road  from  Troyes  to  Paris,  a  letter  from  Laval- 
lette,  which  portrayed  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
capital,  the  enormous  mass  of  enemies  by  whom  it  was 
threatened  from  without,  and  the  fearful  agitations  and 
intrigues  by  which  it  was  menaced  within.  Devoured 
now  with  anxiety,  he  left  his  faithful  Guards  and  pushed 
on,  attended  only  by  Caulaincourt  and  Berthier,  some¬ 
times  on  horseback,  sometimes  in  post-carriage,  having 
previously  despatched  General  Dejean  to  Paris,  with 
orders  to  the  marshals  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  with  his  army  to 
their  support.  Incessantly  the  Emperor  pressed  on,  and, 
at  midnight,  having  travelled  without  a  moment’s  inter¬ 
mission  the  whole  day,  he  had  reached  Fromenteau, 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  capital,  on  the  road  to  Fon¬ 
tainebleau.  Arrived  there,  a  small  body  of  horse  was 
seen  approaching  on  the  road  from  Paris.  “Who  is 
thatP’  cried  the  Emperor.  “General  Belliard,”  was  the 
reply,  who  was  moving  from  Paris  towards  Fontainebleau 
in  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris.^  On  hearing  this 
the  Emperor  threw  himself  out  of  the  carriage,  and. 
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seizing  General  Belliard  bj  tlie  arm,  overwlielmed  him  chap. 
by  a  series  of  questions  put  so  rapidly  that  there  was 
scarce  time  to  give  them  an  answer.  isu. 

“  Where  is  the  army  1  said  the  Emperor,  with  the 
utmost  energy.  “  Sire,  it  is  following  me.’^  “  Where  is  Diaiogiiebc- 

the  enemy  '?  ”  “  At  the  gates  of  Paris.^^  “  Who  occu-  poi^n^ra 

pies  Paris  ?  ”  “Neither  party  ;  it  is  eyacuated.’^  “  Eva- 
cuated !  ’’  cried  the  Emperor,  with  a  look  of  horror  ; 

“  and  my  son,  the  Empress,  and  the  Goyernment,  where 
are  they  ?  ”  “  Behind  the  Loire.^^  “  Who  has  yentured 

to  take  such  a  resolution  V’  “  Sire  !  we  were  assured  it 
was  by  your  orders.”  “  But  Joseph,  Clarke,  Marmont, 

Mortier,  what  has  become  of  them — what  haye  they 
done  1  “  We  haye  neyer  seen.  Sire,  either  Joseph  or 

Clarke  the  whole  day.  As  to  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
they  haye  acted  like  braye  men  ;  the  troops  haye  been 
admirable;  the  National  Guard  has  riyalled  the  old 
soldiers  ;  they  heroically  defended  Belleyille  and  Mont¬ 
martre  ;  but  a  long  column  threatened  to  cut  them  off, 
and  throw  them  into  the  Seine.  Ah,  Sire  !  if  you  had 
been  there  with  10,000  men,  we  would  haye  thrown  the 
enemy  into  the  Seine,  sayed  Paris,  and  preseiwed  the 
honour  of  our  arms.”  “  Doubtless  it  would  haye  been  so 
if  I  had  been  there ;  but  I  could  not  be  eyery where. 

And  Clarke  and  Joseph  !  what  haye  they  done  '?  And 
my  200  pieces  of  cannon  at  Vincennes,  what  haye  they 
done  1  And  tlie  braye  Parisians,  haye  they  made  no 
use  of  them  '?  ”  “We  know  nothing  of  them  ;  we  haye 
done  our  best ;  the  enemy  haye  lost  12,000  men.”  “I 
might  haye  expected  it  ;  Joseph  has  lost  me  Spain,  and 
he  will  lose  France.  I  would  haye  done  well  to  belieye 
that  poor  Royigo,  who  insisted  with  me  that  Clarke  was 
a  coward,  a  traitor,  and,  worse  than  all,  an  incapable 
fool.  But  enough  of  complaints  ;  we  must  repair  the 
faults  ;  it  is  still  time  to  do  so ;  Caulaincourt,  my 
cari'iao’e.”  With  these  words  he  mounted  the  cariiajre, 
and  ordered  eyeiy  one  to  follow  him.  General  Belliard, 
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however,  and  those  with  him  made  such  efforts  to  dis¬ 
suade  him,  that  at  length  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  stop,  which  he  did  at  the  Two  Fountains,^^  on 
tlie  road  to  Juvisj.  He  remained  there,  sitting  on  the 
road-side,  for  a  long  time,  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
and  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  without  saying  a  word. 
The  bystanders  remained  in  silence,  respecting  his  grief. 
He  then  started  suddenly  up  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  could  repose  a  few 
minutes,  examine  his  maps,  and  give  his  orders.  He  was 
shown  to  the  neighbouring  post,  where  lights  were  got, 
the  maps  were  spread  out,  and,  without  exhibiting  any 
symptoms  of  fatigue  or  anxiety,  he  was  speedily  engaged 
in  dictating  his  orders.  He  had  travelled  that  day  sixty 
leagues,  one-half  on  horseback,  and  the  other  in  post- 
carriages.^ 

When  the  maps  had  been  examined,  and  the  distances 
measured,  Napoleon  exclaimed  to  Caulaincourt,  as  if 
seized  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  “  If  my  army  was  only 
here,  everything  would  soon  be  repaired.  Alexander 
will  be  anxious  to  show  himself  to  the  Parisians  ;  he  is 
not  cruel ;  he  will  not  think  of  burning  Paris  ;  he  will 
think  only  of  showing  himself  to  that  great  city.  To¬ 
morrow  he  will  have  a  review ;  one-half  of  his  troops 
will  be  on  the  south,  one  on  the  north  of  the  Seine  ;  were 
my  troops  only  here,  I  would  soon  crush  them.  Alas ! 
they  cannot  be  here  for  three  or  four  days  1  To  calm 
him,  Caulaincourt  said,  “But,  Sire!  your  army  will  be 
here  in  three  or  four  days,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
do  all  you  wish.^^  “  Ah,  Caulaincourt  I  replied  the  Em¬ 
peror,  “  you  do  not  know  men  1  Three  days,  two  days, 
you  little  know  what  may  be  done  in  that  time.  You  do 
not  know  what  intrigues  they  will  set  on  foot  against  me  ; 
how  many  will  leave  me.  They  say  I  ordered  the  Em¬ 
press  and  my  son  to  be  taken  out  of  Paris.  It  is  true  I 
did  so,  but  why  ?  The  Empress  is  a  child  ;  I  know  not 
what  they  would  have  got  her  to  do  against  me.  Still 
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tlie  army  will  arrive  in  three  or  four  days  ;  but  how  are  chap. 
we  to  gain  time  for  it '?  I  have  it :  Caulaincourt,  you 
must  fly  to  Paris  to  open  a  negotiation.  Three  or  four 
days  will  be  gained  in  negotiating,  going  and  returning  ; 
by  that  time  the  army  will  be  up,  and  everything  will 
be  remedied.^^  ‘‘  But,  Sire,^^  resumed  Caulaincourt,  “would 
it  not  be  well  to  negotiate  seriously,  to  yield  to  events, 
if  not  to  men,  and  accept  at  once  the  basis  of  Chatillon, 
at  least  in  its  principal  articles'?’^  "‘'No”  replied  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  “  I  have  done  enough  when  I  hesitated  an  instant ; 
no,  no  ;  the  sword  must  now  decide  everything.  Cease 
from  humiliating  me  ;  it  is  yet  time  to  save  the  grandeur 
of  France.  The  chances  are  all  in  our  favour,  if  I  can 
gain  three  or  four  days.^^  M.  de  Caulaincourt  suggested 
that  Berthier  should  be  associated  with  him  on  the 
perilous  mission.  But  to  this  the  Emperor  replied, 

“  No,  that  will  never  do.  Berthier  is  an  admirable  per¬ 
son  ;  he  has  great  qualities  ;  he  loves  me,  I  love  him  ; 
but  he  is  weak.  You  cannot  imagine  what  use  the  in¬ 
triguers,  wlio  are  about  to  act,  might  make  of  him.  Go  !  ^ 
set  out  without  him  ;  it  is  you  alone  wdiom  I  can  trust  231, 235 ; 

•  •  •  Tiiicrs  X.V11* 

to  resist  the  intrigues  in  the  centre  where  they  are  626, 627. 
hatching.”  ^ 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  Caulaincourt  went 
on  to  Paris  to  open  negotiations  afresh,  while  Napoleon  w^ho  goes 
returned  to  Fontainebleau,  having  previously  ordered  the  andNapo-"’ 
troops  which  were  arriving  from  the  capital  to  take  a  J^Fontaine- 
position  on  the  Essonne,  and  establish  themselves  there 
in  as  solid  a  manner  as  possible.  He  was  full  of  hopes  for 
the  effects  of  this  movement.  Eighteen  or  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  good  soldiers  were  retiring  from  Paris,  and  to  these 
he  trusted  would  soon  be  added  50,000  more  coming  up 
in  his  rear;  and  with  these  70,000  men,  animated  by 
patriotism  and  indignation,  he  had  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  able  to  strike  redoubtable  blows  against  the  enemy 
dispersed  in  Paris,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  the  in¬ 
tervening  Seine.  At  the  same  time,  he  ordered  the  artillery 
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lost  in  the  battle  of  Paris  to  be  replaced  bj  pieces  from 
the  grand  park.  Meanwhile  Canlaincoiirt  repaired  to 
Paris,  and  drove  first  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  in  quest  of 
the  only  authority  which  remained  in  the  abandoned 
capital ;  but  finding  them  gone  on  to  Bondy  to  wait  on 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  he  followed  them  there,  and  was 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor.  Alexander 
received  him  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  even  embraced 
him  d  la  Russe,  with  every  mark  of  affection.  ‘‘He  ex¬ 
plained  why  he  had  not  received  him  when  an  interview 
was  sought  at  Prague  ;  expressed  his  great  regret  at  the 
refusal  of  the  terms  offered  at  Chatillon  ;  and,  without 
any  expressions  of  resentment,  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  Paris  only  in  search  of  peace  ;  that  he  wished  it  to  be 
honourable  for  France,  but  that  it  must  be  such  as  gave 
security  to  Europe.  He  added  that  the  Allies  could  no 
longer  consent  to  treat  with  Napoleon,  and  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  one  with  whom  they  could 
safely  treat ;  that  the  French  were  worn  out  with  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  resolved  to  be  done  with  his  despotism  ;  that 
the  Allies  had  no  wish  to  do  violence  to  the  noble  State 
of  France;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  profoundly  respected 
it,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  regard,  they 
left  it  tlie  choice  of  its  sovereign,  and  would  respect  its 
territory,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  the  sovereign  whom  it 
might  adopt.  For  these  ends,  he  declared  that  the  Allies, 
immediately  on  entering  Paris,  would  call  for  the  opinion 
of  the  two  chambers,  and  consult  the  most  eminent  of  the 
notables,  and  be  guided  by  their  opinion  in  the  choice  of 
a  sovereign,  whom  they  would  sanction  by  the  recognition 
and  adhesion  of  all  Europe.  He  added  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  redoubtable  strokes  from  Napoleon,  who,  as  long 
as  he  had  a  sword  in  his  hands,  would  not  fail  to  strike 
them;  but  that  their  determination  was  irrevocably  taken; 
and  that,  if  driven  from  Paris,  they  would  return  again, ^ 
and  never  cease  to  combat  till  they  had  conquered  a 
secure  peace,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  conclude 
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a  man  ^vlio  had  ravaged  Europe  from  Cadiz  to  chap. 
Moscow.^^ 


These  words  filled  Caulaincoiirt  with  despair  ;  the  more  isi^- 
so  that  they  were  pronounced  without  passion  or  vehe-  paiiuJe  of 
mence,  and  evidently  the  result,  not  of  a  sudden  impulse,  mission, 
or  the  intoxication  of  unlooked-for  success,  but  of  a  settled 
conviction  and  calm  determination,  on  wliich  the  Allies 
were  determined  to  act  through  all  tlie  mutations  of 
fortune.  He  made  use  of  every  argument  which  the 
instructions  of  Napoleon,  and  the  inferences  deducible 
from  his  character  could  suggest,  to  combat  the  Emperor’s 
reasons,  but  in  vain.  The  Emperor,  however,  agreed  to 
give  him  another  audience  that  evening,  after  they  had 
entered  Paris.  They  met  accordingly,  and  it  was  four  in 
the  morning  of  the  next  day  when  Caulaincourt  left  the 
Emperor;  but  he  could  make  no  impression,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  Paris  till  the  next  night.  He  still  persisted  April  i. 
in  trusting  that,  in  the  most  unfavourable  view,  by  the 
proposal  of  a  regency  for  Marie  Louise,  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  for  the  King  of  Rome,  Austria  could  be  detached 
from  the  Alliance,  and  less  rigorous  terms  thus  ob¬ 
tained.  But  the  marcli  of  events  already  recounted, 
was  so  rapid  as  to  defeat  all  these  calculations.  They 
verified  too  fatally  the  truth  of  Napoleon’s  words,  ‘‘  You 
little  know  what  may  be  done  in  two  or  three  days.” 

Before  his  last  audience  with  tlie  Emperor  Alexander 
could  take  place,  which  was  on  the  2d  April,  the  de- , 
thronement  of  Napoleon  had  been  determined  on  by 
Senate,  and  proposals  been  made  to  him  for  his  adhesion  Chas.  Stew 

X  JL  firt  to 

by  the  Provisional  Government,  which,  after  several  offers  Liverpool, 
had  been  made  and  considered  by  him,  ended  in  his  ihu. 
remaining  faithful  to  the  Emperor.^ 

Impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  detach  Austria  from  the  Coalition,  by  the  proposal  to  coiher- 
give  the  regency  to  Marie  Louise,  with  the  eventual  sue- 
cession  to  her  son,  which  some  hints  that  had  dropped 
from  him  in  tlie  course  of  conversation  led  him  to  believe  April  2. 
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would  not  be  altogether  displeasing  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  M.  de  Caulaincourt  applied  to  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conference.  He  was  far 
from  meeting  from  him,  however,  the  reception  which  he 
anticipated,  or  might  have  been  expected  from  his  previous 
military  measures.  Irritated  at  his  urgent  instances,  and 
his  efforts  to  detach  the  different  Powers  from  each  other, 
the  Austrian  generalissimo  spoke  rather  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  a  soldier  than  the  reserve  of  a  politician,  and  gave 
him  plainly  to  understand  that  the  time  was  gone  by  in 
which  anything  could  be  hoped  from  Austria.  He  told 
him  plainly  that  they  were  determined  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  Napoleon  or  his  family ;  that  Austria 
had  struggled  with  him  to  the  very  last,  and  had  proposed 
the  armistice  of  Lusigny  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  reasonable  terms ;  that  in  place  of  doing  so, 
Napoleon  had  written  to  his  father-in-law  a  letter  couched 
in  offensive  words,  for  it  supposed  him  capable  of  betray¬ 
ing  his  allies,  and  dangerous  for  Europe,  if  the  Court  of 
Vienna  had  been  capable  of  being  seduced  by  it ;  that 
from  that  moment  the  Emperor  Francis,  profoundly  hurt, 
had  renounced  the  idea  of  treating  with  Napoleon,  and 
had  gone  into  the  hazardous  project  of  marching  on  Paris, 
which  had  succeeded  despite  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
such  an  enterprise  ;  that  he  was  now  resolved  not  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  on  any  terms  ;  and  that,  having 
found  France  of  the  same  mind,  he  did  not  see  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  halting  in  the  career  on  which  they  had  entered, 
for  no  peace  was  to  be  looked  for,  but  by  getting  quit  of 
the  man  who,  during  eighteen  years,  had  overturned  the 
world  ;  that  as  to  a  regency  for  the  Empress  and  her  son, 
it  was  a  mere  chim.era,  since  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
was  capable  of  reigning,  and  it  would  necessarily  be  either 
the  reign  of  Napoleon  under  a  feigned  name,  or  the  most 
weak  and  impotent  of  governments,  whicli  could  give 
neither  repose  nor  security  to  Europe  ;  ^  that  the  time  liad 
now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  decided  part. 
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and  it  would  be  more  creditable  to  liim,  instead  of  vainly  chap. 
soliciting  one  after  another  those  who  listened  with  visages 
smoothed  by  politeness  and  ears  closed  by  duty,  to  return  isii. 
to  Napoleon,  and  explain  to  him  how  matters  really  stood, 
and  thus  terminate  a  state  of  agony  at  once  painful  and 
dangerous  for  France  and  the  world. 

This  vigorous  and  somewhat  rude  exposition  of  the 
altered  views  and  policy  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  was  which  was 
mainly  owing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  fortunately  at  owing  to 
that  moment  was  at  Dijon  in  daily  and  close  communi- J^agh^ein| 
cation  with  the  Emperor  Francis  and  Prince  Metternich,  triln^h^d-' 
and  whom  he  had  succeeded  in  imbuing  with  his  own  d'larters. 
decided  opinions  on  the  great  question  then  depending  in 
Paris.  This  at  once  appears  by  comparing  the  language  of 
Schwartzenberg  on  this  occasion  with  that  hitherto  used 
by  Metternich  and  the  Austrian  Cabinet  in  all  the  con¬ 
ferences  from  Prague  downwards.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  character  of  this  great 
man,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  the 
ease  with  which  he  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  those 
around  him,  and  that  even  more  by  confidential  conver¬ 
sation  than  by  public  debate.  In  private  life  this  is 
familiar  to  all ;  “  les  gens  liahiles  s^entendent  d  demi-mot;” 
and  sterling  ability,  and  still  more  decision  of  mind,  are 
felt  more  strongly  in  serious  conversation  than  either  at 
the  council-board  or  practical  life. 

Despairing,  from  his  reception  with  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg,  of  making  any  impression  on  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  His  last 
Caulaincourt  had  recourse  again  to  the  Emperor  Alex-  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  favoured  him  with  an  audience.  The  Em- Ap'lfQ2. 
peror  received  him  with  the  same  affectionate  cordi¬ 
ality  as  before,  but  abated  nothing  of  his  firm  resolve 
never  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family  as 
sovereigns.  He  strongly  recommended  him  to  return 
instantly  to  Fontainebleau,  and  earnestly  counsel  his  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  last  and  inevitable  sacrifice.  “  Set  out,”  said 
the  generous  monarch,  for  every  moment  they  are  urg- 
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ing  me  to  send  you  back.  I  am  continually  told  that 
your  presence  intimidates  many  wlio  might  otherwise 
declare  themselves,  from  an  apprehension  that  Napoleon 
is  to  return.  It  will  end,  if  you  do  not  go,  in  my  being 
obliged  to  remove  you  ;  for  neither  my  allies  nor  myself 
can  entertain  any  propositions  tending  to  what  you  desire. 
I  feel  no  resentment,  rest  assured  of  that.  Napoleon  is 
unfortunate  ;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  pardoning  the 
evil  he  has  done  to  Russia.  But  France,  entire  Europe, 
have  need  of  repose,  and  they  can  never  enjoy  it  when 
he  is  on  the  throne.  We  are  irrevocably  united  on 
that  point.  Let  him  claim  what  he  wishes  for  himself 
or  his  family ;  there  is  no  asylum  that  we  are  not  willing 
to  afford  to  him.  Let  him  take  the  hand  which  in 
sincerity  I  offer  him,  and  he  shall  receive  in  Russia  a 
magnificent  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a  cordial 
hospitality.  He  I  and  will  give  an  illustrious  example  to 
the  universe — he  in  asking,  I  in  affording  that  asylum. 
But  there  is  no  possible  basis  for  a  negotiation  but  his 
abdication.  Depart  then,  and  return  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  his  consent  to  the  only  possible  basis  of  a 
negotiation.^^  Caulaincourt  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  he  would  be  permitted  to  abdicate  in  favour 
of  his  son.  .  Alexander  always  eluded  committing  him¬ 
self  on  this  point.  “  But,  Sire,”  said  Caulaincourt,  “  if 
you  take  away  France,  will  you  give  him  an  indemnity  ; 
will  you  give  him  Tuscany  '?  ”  “  Tuscany !”  replied  Alex¬ 

ander  ;  ‘‘  though  it  is  but  little  in  comparison  of  the  French 
empire,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  Allies  will  leave 
Napoleon  on  the  Continent,  or  that  Austria  will  suffer 
him  in  Italy  '?  It  is  impossible.”  “  But  Parma,  Lucca  ?  ” 
replied  Caulaincourt.  “  No,  nothing  on  the  Continent ; 
it  is  impossible.  But  an  island  is  2^ossibIe  :  Corsica,  for 
example.”  “  But  Corsica  belongs  to  France,  and  Napo¬ 
leon  will  never  consent  to  receive  part  of  its  spoils.” 
‘‘  Well  then,  Elhai’  said  Alexander  :  “  but  in  the  mean 
time  set  off ;  bring  your  master  round  to  a  resignation 
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now  become  indispensable,  and  we  shall  see  what  can  be  chap. 
done.  Everything  tliat  is  honourable  and  suitable  for 
him  (coiivenahle)  shall  be  done.  I  have  not  forgotten  isii. 
what  is  due  to  a  great  man  in  misfortune.^’  With  this  xJh.' S, 
message  Caulaiiicourt  returned  to  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  arrived  at  midnight  on  the  2d.^ 

Arrived  there,  he  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to 
the  Emperor  the  message  witli  which  he  was  charged,  Napoleon's 
and  in  an  especial  manner  tlie  required  condition  that  he  the  pro- 
should  abdicate.  Napoleon  treated  as  altogether  chi- 
merical  the  idea  of  restoring  the  Bourbons  in  France. 
“Re-establish  the  Bourbons  !”  said  he.  “  The  madmen  ! 

They  would  not  be  there  a  year  :  they  are  hated  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  French.  And  how  would  the  army, 
whose  chiefs  have  combated  the  emigrants — how  would 
they  bear  the  change  1  No !  my  soldiers  can  never  be 
theirs  ;  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of  founding  an 
empire  of  such  heterogeneous  materials  as  theirs  would  of 
necessity  be  composed  of.  Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
they  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  bread  of  the  stranger, 
at  open  war  with  the  principles  and  interests  of  France  ? 

The  Bourbons  in  France !  it  is  absolute  madness,  and 
will  bring  down  on  France  a  whole  host  of  calamities. 

I  was  a  new  man  ;  clear  of  the  blood  which  had  stained 
the  Revolution  :  I  had  nothing  to  avenge,  everything  to 
reconstruct ;  but  even  I  sliould  never  have  ventured  to 
seat  myself  on  the  vacant  throne,  if  my  head  had  not 
been  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory.  The  French 
nation  have  raised  me  on  their  bucklers  only  because  I 
have  illustrated  their  name  by  glorious  deeds.  But  what 
have  the  Bourbons  done  for  France  ?  Re-established  by 
the  stranger,  they  must  yield  everything  to  their  masters ; 
they  must  bend  the  knee  to  them  at  every  turn.  They 
may  take  advantage  of  tlie  stupor  produced  by  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  capital  to  proscribe  me  and  my  family  ;  ^  ^  ^ 
but  to  make  the  Bourbons  reign  in  France  ! — that  can  4»-b.’ 
never  be  !  ” 
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CHAP.  Full  of  these  ideas,  Napoleon  had  resolved  upon  bring- 
ing  matters  at  once  to  an  issue,  and  with  that  view  to 
1814.  advance  direct  upon  Paris.  He  had  collected  70,000 
Napofeon’s  ^n  the  Essonne,  between  those  w4io  retired  from 
plans  for  p^pis  and  those  who  were  comino;  up  after  him  from  St 
hostilities.  Pizier;  and  wdth  these  he  proposed  to  attack  the  portion 
of  the  Allies,  80,000  strong,  who  had  taken  post  between 
him  and  the  capital.  He  had  no  doubt  he  would 
succeed  in  driving  them  back  upon  Paris  ;  and  he  was 
then  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  the  Parisians,  calling  on 
them  to  rise,  erect  barricades,  and  expel  the  enemy,  dis¬ 
persed  in  many  quarters  over  their  city.  In  the  alarm  of 
the  moment,  he  was  extremely  sanguine  that  they  would 
evacuate  the  town,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  scat¬ 
tered  forces  ;  and  in  that  event  he  had  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever  that  he  would  compel  them  to  retreat  towards  the 
Rhine,  where  the  peasants  and  National  Guard  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Champagne,  and  Lorraine  would  complete  their 
destruction.  To  restore  the  confidence  of  his  troops, 
he  issued  an  animated  proclamation  to  them,  declaring 
that  he  had  offered  peace  to  the  Allies,  but  they  would 
not  accept  it ;  that  he  would  lead  them  to  Paris,  and 
drive  them  from  its  walls.^  Every  forenoon,  as  they 
successively  arrived,  he  passed  the  men  in  review,  and 
promised  them  a  splendid  revenge  under  the  walls  of  the 
capital.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm — the  soldiers 
waving  their  sabres  or  agitating  their  bayonets,  and 
mingling  with  cries  of  Vive  FEmpereur  !  the  still 
louder  cry  of  “  A  Paris  !  A  Paris  !  The  Imperial 
Guard,  in  an  especial  manner,  were  distinguished  by  the 

*  “  Soldiers  !  The  enemy  has  gained  some  marches  on  us,  and  outstripped 
us  at  Paris.  Some  factious  men,  the  emigrants  whom  I  have  pardoned,  have 
mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  surrounded  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  they 
would  compel  us  to  wear  it.  Shall  we  do  so  ?  Since  the  Revolution  Franco 
has  always  been  mistress  to  choose  her  own  governors.  I  offered  peace  to  the 
Allies,  leaving  France  in  its  ancient  limits  ;  but  they  would  not  accept  it.  In 
a  few  days  I  will  attack  the  enemy  :  I  shall  force  him  to  quit  our  capital.  1 
rely  on  you — am  I  right  in  doing  so  ?  Our  cockade  is  the  tricolor  ;  before 
abandoning  it  we  will  all  perish  on  the  soil  of  France.”— Capefigue,  x.  496. 
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Tclicmence  of  their  cries  and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  chap. 
manner  whenever  the  Emperor  appeared  before  them. 
Encouraged  bj  these  symptoms,  the  Emperor  resolved  to 
persevere  in  his  design ;  and  with  his  usual  energy  he  694- 
drew  out  and  issued  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  x?49’4S«. 
whole  army  towards  Paris.^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  men  who  composed  his 
army  inspired  the  Emperor  with  the  most  sanguine  Napoleon  is 
hopes  of  success.  “  I  might, said  he,  “  have  dethroned  to  continue 
the  Emperor  Francis  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  I 
might  have  raised  the  peasants  against  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  I  have  done  none  of  these  things.  I  acted 
towards  them  as  a  sovereign  ;  they  have  acted  towards 
me  as  a  Jacobin.  The  least  envenomed  amongst  them 
is  Alexander  :  he  has  now  had  his  revenge.  He  is 
good,  though  deceitful.  The  Austrians  are  what  they 
have  always  been  —  humble  in  adversity,  insolent  in 
prosperity.  They  forced  their  daughter  upon  me,  and 
now  they  act  towards  her  as  if  she  were  no  longer 
their  own.  Schwartzenberg  is  entirely  given  up  to  the 
emigration.  Metternich  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  My  father-in-law  gives  them  their  own  way.  We 
shall  see  if  he  will  let  them  proceed  to  extremities — 
the  Empress  hopes  the  reverse.  The  English  and  Prus¬ 
sians  wish  the  destruction  of  France ;  but  all  is  not  yet 
ended.  As  to  Talleyrand,  I  am  nowise  surprised  ;  he 
has  revenged  himself  on  me,  the  Bourbons  will  avenge 
me  on  him.  They  are  striving  to  remove  me,  because 
they  feel  that  I  alone  am  capable  of  reinstating  affairs. 

I  am  not  bound  to  the  throne,  believe  me.  Born  a  sol¬ 
dier,  I  can  become  a  citizen.  You  know  my  tastes  : 
what  do  I  require  1  A  little  bread  if  I  live  ;  six  feet  of 
earth  if  I  die.  I  love,  and  have  loved,  glory,  it  is  true  ; 
but  that  which  I  have  acquired  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
men.  If  I  desire  to  command  a  few  days  longer,  it  is  to 
restore  the  lustre  of  our  arms,  to  deliver  France  from  her 
implacable  enemies.  You  have  done  well  to  sign  no- 
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tiling.  I  would  never  have  subscribed  to  the  conditions 
which  they  would  impose  on  me.  The  Bourbons  may  do 
so  without  dishonour  :  I  cannot.  Do  not  suppose  that 
fortune  has  finally  declared  against  me.  If  the  army 
had  been  up,  I  would  have  made  my  attack  before  tins, 
and  all^  would  have  been  over  in  two  hours  ;  for  the 
enemy  is  in  a  position  to  lose  everything.  What  glory 
will  it  be  for  us  to  chase  them  away ! — what  glory  for 
the  Parisians  to  expel  the  Cossacks  from  their  streets, 
and  hand  them  over  to  the  inhabitants  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  who  will  complete  their  destruction  !  It 
is  only  a  delay,  however.  The  day  after  to-morrow,  I 
shall  have  the  corps  of  Macdonald,  Oudinot,  and  Gerard 
up,  and  if  they  will  follow  me,  I  shall  soon  change  tlie 
state  of  affairs.  The  chiefs  are  fatigued,  but  the  mass 
will  march  with  me ;  my  old  mustaches  will  set  the 
example  ;  and  there  is  not  a  soldier  who  will  hesitate  to 
follow  their  example.  In  a  few  hours,  my  dear  Caulain- 
court,  all  may  be  changed  ;  and  then,  what  satisfaction, 
what  glory  !  ^ 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  these  sanguine  hopes 
were  unfounded,  and  that  not  only  were  the  chiefs  of  the 
army  averse  to  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  but  that 
division  and  despondency  had  spread  among  the  troops. 
In  presence  of  the  Emperor,  or  when  he  was  passing  them 
in  review,  the  men  evinced  all  their  wonted  enthusiasm, 
but  when  they  retired  to  their  bivouacs  their  feelings 
cooled  down,  and  despondency  generally  prevailed.  It 
was  whispered  through  the  army  that  a  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Paris,  and  that  the  leading  men  in  the 
Government  had  taken  a  part  in  it.  Matters  were  in  this 
uncertain  state  when  news  arrived,  on  the  night  of  the 
3d,  that  the  Emperor  had  been  dethroned  by  the  Senate. 
This  intelligence  produced  a  great  impression,  especially  on 
the  marshals  and  older  generals.^  The  orders  to  advance 
to  Paris  were  not  recalled,  but  it  soon  became  doubtful 
whether  they  vrould  be  obeyed,  and  the  utmost  agitation 
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prevailed  in  the  troops,  and  discontent  amongst  the  older 
officers.  Ney,  in  an  especial  manner,  made  himself  re¬ 
markable  for  the  vehemence  of  his  language.  “  Are  we,” 
said  he,  ‘‘  to  sacrifice  everything  to  one  man  ? — fortune, 
rank,  honours,  life  itself  'I  It  is  high  time  to  think  a 
little  of  ourselves,  our  families,  and  our  interests.” 

But  an  event  was  meanwhile  in  progress  which  was  to 
decide  the  question  irrevocably, — Marmont  with  his  whole 
corps  was  going  over  to  the  enemy.  To  understand  how 
this  came  about,  it  must  be  mentioned  tliat  Talleyrand, 
as  already  stated,  had  opened  secret  communications  with 
Marshal  Marmont,  who,  after  his  glorious  defence  of  Paris, 
had  retired  to  the  Essonne,  and  formed  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  army  on  the  road  to  the  capital.  The  marshal, 
who  had  had  a  conference  with  Napoleon,  who  warmly 
eulogised  his  gallant  conduct,  and  authorised  him  to  distri¬ 
bute  rewards  among  the  troops,  was  distracted  by  opposite 
feelings  on  receiving  these  advances.  His  mental  conflict 
must  be  given  in  his  own  words  :  ‘‘  Happy  those  who  live 
under  a  regular  government,  or  who,  sheltered  in  an  obscure 
situation,  are  saved  from  such  terrible  difficulties.  Let 
them  abstain  from  blaming  me  :  they  cannot  comprehend 
a  state  of  things  unknown  to  them.  On  the  one  side,  I 
beheld  the  fall  of  Napoleon — a  friend,  a  benefactor — a 
fall  certain,  inevitable,  whatever  might  happen :  for  the 
means  of  defence  had  in  great  part  disappeared;  and  the 
opinion  of  Paris,  and  of  great  part  of  France,  having 
become  hostile,  completed  the  mass  of  evils  which  over- 
whelmed  us.  That  fall,  if  retarded  for  a  few  days,  would 
complete  the  ruin  of  the  country;  while  the  country,  in 
taking  the  sovereigns  at  their  word,  would  compel  respect. 
Would  not  the  resumption  of  fruitless  hostilities  disengage 
them  from  tlieir  offers  and  promises'?  Were  not  the  de¬ 
cided  expressions  of  public  opinion  which  had  taken  place, 
the  acts  of  tlie  Senate,  of  tlie  Legislative  Body,  the  only 
plank  of  safety  which  remained  for  a  nation  on  the  point 
of  being  swallowed  up  in  shipwreck '?  Assuredly  fears 
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and  force  alone  were  capable  of  subduing  the  personal 
resistance  of  Napoleon;  but  was  it  necessary  to  devote 
ourselves  to  him  at  the  expense  of  France Would  not 
the  wreck  of  the  army,  by  adhering  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  give  it  a  sort  of  dignity  which  might  cause 
it  to  be  respected  by  strangers '?  How  profound  soever 
my  interest  might  be  in  Napoleon,  I  could  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  wrongs  he  had  committed  towards  France. 
He  alone  had  dug  the  abyss  which  threatened  to  swallow 
us  up.  What  efforts  had  we  not  made,  and  above  all 
others,  to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  it !  The  time  had 
now  arrived  when  the  country  was  entitled  to  its  turn. 
With  new  circumstances  new  duties  arose.  Was  it  not  my 
duty  to  undertake  them'?  Public  universal  opinion  then 
condemned  Napoleon  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  the  safety  of  the  country.  Its  military 
resources  were  exhausted.  Reduced  to  nothing,  they  could 
not  be  re-established.  Recruiting  was  out  of  the  question. 
Paris  lost,  all  fell  to  pieces.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
to  give  diplomacy  an  opportunity  of  determining  our  des¬ 
tinies.  To  effect  this,  it  was  indispensable  to  enter  into 
communication  with  the  strangers.  The  step  was  painful, 
but  it  was  unavoidable.  I  assembled  my  generals.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous.  Conferences  were  opened  witli 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  a  letter  was  written  to  the 
Emperor,  intended  to  be  despatched  when  all  things  were 
arranged,  announcing  that,  after  having  discharged  my 
duty  to  my  country,  I  was  prepared  to  consecrate  the  rest 
of  my  life  to  his  service.'’^  ^ 

Just  as  he  had  taken  this  decisive  step,  Caulaincourt  and 
Macdonald  arrived  at  MarmonFs  headquarters  (4th  April) 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  bearers,  as  will  be  immediately  ex¬ 
plained,  of  Napoleon’s  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.  As 
soon  as  Marmont  heard  this, he  communicated  to  them  what 
he  had  already  done,  but  promised  to  break  off  at  once 
any  separate  negotiation,  to  unite  his  fate  for  good  with 
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tlicirs,  and  to  accompany  them  to  Paris.  He  then  assembled 
his  officers,  and  having  publicly  enjoined  them  to  make  no 
movement  until  his  return,  he  set  out  for  the  capital,  leav¬ 
ing  the  command  of  his  corps  to  the  senior  officer.  General 
Souham.  Arrived  there  he  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  with  whom,  abandoning  Napoleon 
with  no  other  stipulation  than  security  and  respect  for  his 
person,  he  earnestly  pleaded  for  a  regency  in  the  person 
of  Marie  Louise,  and  the  succession  for  his  son.  The 
Emperor  declared  he  had  no  power  to  accede  to  such  a 
proposition,  and  held  out  no  hopes  that  it  would  be  acceded 
to  by  the  other  sovereigns. Having  obtained  this  answer, 
tlie  Marshal,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5  th,  was  attending 
a  conference  of  the  other  marshals  then  in  Paris,  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  when  Colonel  Fabvier  arrived  from 
Essonne  announcing  that  affairs  had  advanced  at  so  rapid 
a  pace  that  they  had  now  become  irrevocable.  Shortly 
after  Marmont^s  departure,  several  officers  arrived  at  his 
headquarters  with  orders  for  him  to  repair  without  delay 
to  the  Emperor  at  Fontainebleau.  Hearing  of  this,  the 
generals  of  his  corps,  conceiving  that  their  communication 
with  Schwartzenberg,  and  resolution  to  pass  over,  had  be¬ 
come  known,  deemed  their  danger  imminent,  and  to  secure 
their  own  safety  deemed  it  indispensable  to  pass  over  at 
once  to  the  Allied  lines.  They  did  so,  accordingly,  in  the 
face  of  the  strongest  representations  from  Colonel  Fabvier, 
MarmonFs  aide-de-camp,  and  reached  Versailles  in  safety, 
^larmont  obtained  intelligence  of  these  events  early  on 
the  5th,  and  soon  after  he  received  a  letter  from  General 
Bordessoulles,  dated  from  Versailles,  detailing  the  reasons 

*  “  My  Lord, — I  have  much  gratification  in  detailing  to  your  Lordship  that, 
upon  a  communication  which  has  been  made  to  Marshal  Marmont,  he  has  con¬ 
sented  to  pass  over  with  his  whole  corps  cVarmee,  amounting  to  between  9000 
and  10,000,  and  enrol  himself  and  his  followers  in  the  cause  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign.  I  understand  that  he  stipulated  two  principal  conditions — the  one, 
that  Buonaparte’s  person,  if  taken,  should  not  be  sacrificed ;  the  other,  that,  if 
on  his  march  he  should  be  attacked,  the  Allied  troops  were  to  support  him. 
This  very  favourable  event  so  decidedly  denotes  the  downfall  of  Buonaparte, 
that  tlie  peace  of  the  world  is  at  hand.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  April  4,  1814  ;  Castlereafjh  Correspondence,  ix.  440. 
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CHAP,  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  lie  endeavours,  in  his  Memoirs, 
to  throw  the  blame  of  the  defection  on  tlie  generals  who 
1814.  carried  it  into  execution  during  his  absence,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  was  a  mere  subterfuge.  Right  or  wrong, 
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the  responsibility  rested  wdth  himself,  for  he  had  brought 
them  into  a  situation  from  which  retreat  was  impossible, 
and  advance  in  the  line  adopted  was  the  only  course 
that  remained  open.^"^ 

Swift  as  in  this  manner  w^as  the  march  of  events  at 
Mar  months  headquarters  and  at  Paris,  it  w^as  still  more 
rapid  at  Fontainebleau,  and  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
He  remained  shut  up  in  his  cabinet  the  whole  of  the  3d 
wdth  Caulaincourt,  Maret,  and  Berthier,  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
haled,  with  the  utmost  bitterness,  against  the  baseness  of 
Talleyrand  and  the  Senate,  and  the  senseless  project  of 
attempting  to  “break  his  fall  by  setting  up  the  phantom 
of  a  regency  in  favour  of  the  Empress  and  her  son.’^  The 
following  morning  he  seemed  determined  to  persevere  in 
his  plan  of  marching  upon  Paris  ;  and,  as  his  troops  were 
now  nearly  all  closed  up  from  the  rear,  he  talked  of  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  next  day,  or  the  one  followdng  at  furthest,  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Marshals  Ney,  Macdonald,  Oudi- 
not,  and  Lefebvre  were  in  attendance  in  the  antechamber. 
The  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  shown  in.  They  gave 
the  most  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
army  and  at  Paris,  adding  that  they  saw  no  end  to  this 
cruel  situation.  “  The  end,”  said  Napoleon,  “depends  on 


*  “  Monseigneur,— M.  le  Colonel  Fabvier  a  dii  dire  h,  votre  Excellence  les 
motifs  qui  nous  ont  engages  h.  executer  le  mouvement  que  nous  dtions  convenus 
de  suspendre  jusqu’au  retour  de  MM.  les  Princes  de  la  Moskwa,  des  Due  de 
Tarente  et  de  Vicensi.  Nous  sommes  aiTives  avec  tout  ce  qui  compose  le 
corps.  Absolument  tout  nous  a  suivi  et  avec  connaissance  du  parti  que  nous 
prenions,  I’ayant  fait  connaitre  ii  la  troupe  avant  des  marcher.  Maintenant, 
Monseigneur,  pour  tranquilliser  les  officiers  sur  leur  sort,  il  serait  bien  urgent 
que  le  Gouvernement  Provisoire  fit  une  addresse  ou  proclamation  h  ce  corps  et 
qu’en  lui  faisant  connaitre  sur  quoi  il  pent  compter  ow  lui  fasse  'payer  un  mois 
de  soldc.  Sans  cela  il  est  a  craindre  qu’il  ne  se  debande.  MM.  les  generaux  et 
ofiiciers  sont  tons  avec  nous,  M.  Lucotte  exGept6.  Ce  joli  monsieur  nous  avait 
d6nonces  h  I’Empereur.  J’ai  I’lionneur,  etc.  Le  General  de  division,  Comte 
Bordessoulles.” — Marmont,  vi.  264,  265. 
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you.  You  are  at  the  head  of  brave  soldiers,  who  have  chap. 
neitlier  rank  nor  fortune  to  save,  but  who  think  only  of 
marching  to  snatch  France  from  the  hands  of  the  stranger,  isu. 
You  must  follow  them.  The  Allies  are  in  a  disadvan¬ 
tageous  position,  separated  by  the  Seine,  and  dispersed 
over  an  immense  city.  Vigorously  attacked  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  they  are  lost.  Doubtless  they  may  return ;  but 
Eugene  is  coming  back  from  Italy  with  36,000  men. 
Augereau  has  30,000  ;  Suchet,  20,000  ;  Soult,  40,000. 

I  shall  draw  to  myself  the  greater  part  of  these  forces,  in 
addition  to  the  70,000  I  already  have.  With  this  mass 
I  shall  throw  into  the  Rhine  all  who  escape  from  Paris 
and  may  seek  to  re-enter  it.  We  shall  save  France, 
avenge  her  honour,  and  then  I  will  accept  a  moderate 
peace.  What  is  required  for  all  this  1  A  last  effort,  ^  Thiers, 
which  will  permit  you  to  enjoy  repose  alter  tw^enty  years  707. 
of  labour.^^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  force  of  these  arguments,  the 
marshals  seemed  far  from  convinced.  Tliey  objected  the  contiw- 
extreme  danger  to  the  capital  if  it  were  in  this  manner 
made  a  battle-field,  and  ran  the  risk  of  undergoing  the 
fate  of  Moscow.  Napoleon  answered,  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  inflict  evil  on  the  Parisians,  but  that  he  proposed  to 
attack  the  enemy  where  he  found  him,  and  that  his  pre¬ 
sent  position  offered  every  prospect  of  success  in  so  doing. 
Turning  then  to  Ney,  Oudinot,  and  Lefebvre,  he  asked  if 
they  would  like  to  live  under  the  Bourbons  ?  They 
loudly,  and  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declared  they 
would  not,  and  that  the  only  sovereign  they  desired  was 
the  King  of  Rome.  “Do  you  really  believe,  then,^^  said 
Napoleon,  “that  by  abdicating  I  would  secure  for  you  the 
advantage  of  living  under  my  son  1  Do  you  not  see  that 
the  proposal  of  a  regency  and  of  the  succession  of  the  King 
of  Rome  is  a  mere  snare  intended  for  our  destruction 
The  Emp  ress  and  my  son  would  not  sustain  themselves 
an  hour.  It  would  lead  to  fifteen  days  of  anarchy,  which 
w'ould  end  in  the  Bourbons.  Besides,  there  are  family 
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secrets  connected  with  this  matter  which  I  cannot  divulge. 
The  government  of  my  wife  is  impossible.^^  At  this 
moment  Marshal  Macdonald  came  in  with  a  letter  from 
M.  Beiirnonville  in  his  hand.  ‘‘What  news  have  youl^^ 
“  Very  had/^  replied  the  marshal.  “  I  am  assured  that 
there  are  200,000  Allies  in  Paris,  and  that  a  battle  is 
imminent,  which  will  ruin  everything  ;  it  is  time,  they  say, 
to  be  done  with  all  this.^^  “  Beiirnonville,^^  said  Napoleon, 
“  is  one  of  the  intriguers  who  is  half  leagued  with  the 
enemy,  who  would  leave  France  ruined  and  for  ever  weak¬ 
ened,  and  who  would  bring  in  the  Bourbons  who,  instead 
of  pacifying,  would  throw  everything  into  confusion. 
Perseverance  and  two  hours  alone  are  required  to  change 
all  that.'^  “  Possibly  so,^^  replied  Macdonald  ;  “  but  that 
can  only  be  by  fighting  in  our  capital  in  ashes,  and  pro¬ 
bably  over  the  dead  bodies  of  our  children.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  sure  our  soldiers  would  obey  us  in  such  an  at¬ 
tempt.”  In  this  statement  the  other  marshals  concurred ; 
throwing  thus  upon  the  soldiers  an  attempted  act  of 
disobedience,  which  in  fact  originated  with  themselves. 
Napoleon  divined  their  meaning  ;  he  saw  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  coerce  him.  “  If  they  will  not  obey  you,”  said 
he,  “  they  will  obey  me  ;  I  have  but  to  say  the  word,  and 
they  will  follow  wherever  I  lead.”  Then  assuming  the  air 
of  dignity,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  put  on,  he  said, 
“  Withdraw,  gentlemen  !  I  will  consider  the  matter,  and 
let  you  know  my  intentions.”^ 

The  marshals  withdrew  from  this  extraordinary  inter¬ 
view,  thinking  that  all  was  gained  ;  and  they  boasted  to 
their  aide-de-camps  that  they  had  at  length  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  den,  and  drawn  the  veil  from  before  the  eyes 
of  the  Emperor.  In  reality,  however,  they  had  only  taken 
the  mask  from  their  own  faces,  and  noways  changed  his 
intentions.  He  saw  clearly  that  treason  had  spread  to 
hjs  own  camp,  and  that  his  own  marshals  were  meditating 
revolt  against  his  authority,  under  colour  of  having  lost 
the  command  of  their  troops.  When  the  chiefs  had  left 
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the  room,  he  broke  forth  to  Berthier,  Caulaincourfc,  and 
Maret,  who  remained  behind,  on  the  ingratitude  of  men, 
and  inveighed  in  an  especial  manner  against  Macdonald, 
who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  coercion  attempted  to  be 
put  upon  him.  Feigning  compliance,  however,  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  of  his  armj, 
which  was  rapidly  coming  up,  he  agreed  to  send  Caulain- 
court  back  to  Paris  with  a  conditional  resignation  in 
favour  of  the  Empress  and  his  son,  which  the  marshals 
demanded,  and  authority  to  make  the  requisite  arrange¬ 
ments.'^'  There  was  some  difficulty  about  the  chiefs  who 
should  accompany  him,  and  Marshal  Ney  was  proposed. 
‘‘  He  is  the  bravest  of  men,”  said  the  Emperor ;  “  but  I 
have  others  at  this  moment  who  will  fight  as  well  as  him, 
and  you  will  deliver  me  from  him.  Nevertheless,  you 
must  watch  over  him,  he  is  a  mere  child  ;  if  he  falls  into 
the  hands  of  Talleyrand  and  Alexander  he  is  lost,  and 
you  will  be  unable  to  do  anything.”  Marmont  was  then 
mentioned  :  “  No,”  said  Napoleon,  ‘‘  I  require  him  on  the 
Essonne  ;  he  is  too  necessary.”  Macdonald  was  then  pro¬ 
posed  and  agreed  to,  and  the  marshals  being  called  in, 
Napoleon  said  to  them — “I  have  reflected,  gentlemen,  on 
our  situation,  and  on  what  it  has  suggested  to  you,  and  I 
have  resolved  to  put  to  the  test  the  sincerity  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  sovereigns.  They  pretend  that  I  am  the  sole  obstacle 
to  peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Well,  I  am 
willing  to  sacrifice  myself  in  order  to  dispel  that  false 
illusion,  and  to  resign  the  throne  on  condition  that  it  shall 
pass  to  my  son,  who,  during  his  minority,  shall  be  placed 
under  the  regency  of  the  Empress.  Does  this  meet  your 
views  V  They  declared  it  did,  and  it  was  agreed  to  send 
Ney  and  Macdonald  along  with  Caulaincourt  to  Paris. 

*  “  The  Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the 
sole  obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in  Europe, — the  Emperor  Napo¬ 
leon,  faithful  to  his  oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the  throne, 
to  quit  France,  and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  which  is  in¬ 
separable  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  of  the  regency  of  the  Empress,  and  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.” — Proclamation,  April  4,  1814; 
Fain,  221. 
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“  Marshal/’  said  Napoleon  to  the  latter,  “  I  had  long  pre¬ 
judices  against  you,  but  you  know  they  have  been  long 
since  dissipated  ;  I  know  now  your  loyalty,  and  feel  that 
you  will  prove  the  firmest  support  of  my  son’s  interests.” 
He  then  took  the  pen  to  sit  down  to  sign  the  conditional 
abdication  ;  but  before  doing  so  he  looked  up  and  said, 
“Nevertheless,  we  shall  fight  them  if  we  choose.”^ 

Bearing  this  important  authority,  Caulaincourt,  Mac¬ 
donald,  and  Ney  set  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  for 
their  destination  at  Paris,  and  on  their  way  called,  as 
already  mentioned,  at  Marmont’s  headquarters  on  the 
Essonne,  whom  they  were  authorised,  if  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  to  take  with  them.  They  found  him  distant 
and  embarrassed,  and  little  disposed  to  form  part  of  the 
mission.  They  soon  learned  the  cause  of  his  objections 
to  join  them,  and  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  the  part  which  he  had  taken.  He  finally 
consented  to  suspend  any  separate  movement,  and  go 
with  them  to  Paris  to  see  what  terms  could  be  arranged 
for  Napoleon.  There,  on  the  next  forenoon,  the  news  of 
the  passing  over  to  the  Allies  of  his  corps,  already  nar¬ 
rated,  arrived.  Marmont  immediately  set  out  for  their 
headquarters,  now  within  the  Allied  lines.  But,  on  the 
way,  intelligence  arrived  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
had  broken  out  among  his  troops,  who,  having  learned  that 
the  Emperor  had  issued  an  order  to  his  army  to  prepare 
for  a  march  to  Paris,  were  hastening  back  to  their  com¬ 
rades,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  Marmont  instantly  pushed  on  to  Versailles, 
where  his  corps  now  had  its  headquarters,  to  appease  the 
tumult,  and  on  the  way  met  large  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
in  disorder  hastening  back  to  their  comrades  on  the 
Essonne.  The  marshal  ordered  a  general  halt,  and  the 
instinct  of  military  discipline  prevailed.  It  was  obeyed, 
and,  forming  a  circle  of  officers  and  privates  around  him, 
he  recalled  to  their  recollection  in  a  few  nervous  sen¬ 
tences  the  perils  they  had  shared  together,  and  called  on 
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them  not  to  sully  their  common  honour  by  compelling  chap. 
him  to  break  his  pledged  word  to  the  Allied  sovereigns. 

The  words  were  repeated  by  the  officers  to  the  soldiers, 
and  they  unanimously  cried,  “Vive  le  Due  de  Ragusa ! 
and  quickly  took  their  departure  to  the  quarters  assigned 
to  them  within  the  Allied  lines  at  Mantes.^ 

To  return,  however,  to  Caulaincourt  and  his  mission. 

^  81 
He  and  the  marshals  continued  their  journey  to  Paris,  interview  of 

and  arrived  at  the  Emperor  Alexander’s  quarters,  at  M.  JentfaS^'^ 
Talleyrand’s,  in  the  Rue  Floreutin,  at  two  o’clock  on  the  EmpSor 
morning  of  the  5th.  Great  was  the  sensation  produced 
there  by  the  intelligence  that  they  came  with  the  con¬ 
ditional  abdication  of  Napoleon,  in  favour  of  the  Empress 
as  regent,  and  his  son  as  his  successor.  After  some 
delay,  they  wxre  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  received  them  with  his  wonted  courtesy, 
and,  after  paying  them  many  compliments  on  the  skill 
and  valour  they  had  displayed  during  the  campaign, 
recounted  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  preserve  the 
French  alliance,  the  unprovoked  attack  made  upon  him 
by  Napoleon,  and  the  subsequent  and  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  he  had  opposed  to  all  attempts  at  a  reconciliation. 

He  then  disclaimed,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  any 
wish  to  impose  a  sovereign  or  constitution  on  France 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  concluded  with 
these  w^ords  :  “  Come  to  an  understanding,  gentlemen, 
among  yourselves ;  adopt  any  constitution  which  may 
please  you ;  choose  the  chief  who  you  may  deem  most 
suitable  for  that  constitution.  It  belongs  to  you,  who, 
by  your  services  and  your  glory,  have  acquired  so  many 
titles  to  it,  to  choose  the  new  chief  of  France.  We  shall 
receive  him  with  cordiality,  and  accept  him  with  sincerity, 
provided  he  does  not  menace  our  repose  or  our  independ¬ 
ence.”  It  was  easy  to  see  from  these  words  that  the  ^Thiers, 
Emperor  was  still  thinking  of  Bernadotte,  to  whom  alone  72g.’  ’ 

these  expressions  were  applicable.^ 

Marshal  Ney  liere  stepped  forward,  and  spoke  in  the 
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CHAP,  name  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  but  with  the  energy 
and  warmth  peculiar  to  himself,  as  follows  :  “We  have 
1S14.  suffered  more  than  any  one  else  from  the  incessant  wars 
Marshal  of  which  Europe  so  justly  complains,  and  we  have  been 
first  victims  of  that  imperious  despot  whom  you  wish 
to  be  done  with,  for  the  Continent  is  covered  with  the 
corpses  of  our  companions  in  arms,  and  certes  we  are  not 
the  last  to  desire  his  overthrow.  As  to  the  flattering 
proposal,  to  choose  a  chief  among  ourselves — an  insinuation 
which,  if  seriously  meant,  can  apply  only  to  Bernadotte — 
there  is  but  one  to  whom  all  the  chiefs  would  concur  in 
yielding  the  supremacy,  and  that  chief,  abandoned  by  for¬ 
tune,  has  put  himself  out  of  the  limits  of  possibility  by 
his  abdication.  After  him,  no  one  can  be  thought  of, 
and  the  ci-devant  French  chief,  covered  with  French  blood, 
would  revolt  every  heart.  The  son  of  Napoleon  alone, 
with  his  mother  as  regent,  would  satisfy  the  army  and 
people  of  France.^’  Macdonald  warmly  supported  his 
opinion,  declaring  that  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  obnoxious  in  France,  would  lead 
to  internal  convulsions,  and  deprive  it  of  all  external 
respect ;  and  that  the  regency  and  succession  of  the  King 
of  Rome  would  alone  unite  the  vast  majority  of  suffrages. 
Alexander,  visibly  moved  by  these  representations,  which 
found  a  responsive  echo  in  his  secret  thoughts,  objected 
to  the  marshals,  the  act  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Body  dethroning  the  Emperor,  and  observed  that 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  empire  concurred  in  declaring 
for  its  overthrow.  “  That  miserable  Senate  !  ”  exclaimed 
Ney,  “it  was  always  the  first  to  applaud  his  acts,  to 
worship  his  footsteps ;  it  was  silent  when  it  should  have 
spoken,  and  it  has  spoken  when  it  should  have  been 
silent.''  General  Dessolles,  seeing  that  the  Emperor  was 
1  Thiers,  beginning  to  waver,  here  interposed,  and  warmly  contended 
fbe  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  to  which  he  alleged 
X.  506,  507.  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  was  pledged ;  ^  and  Alexander, 
distracted  by  these  opposite  opinions,  graciously  broke 
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up  the  conference  that  he  might  consult  the  King  of  chap. 
Prussia  and  the  representatives  of  the  other  Allied 


sovereigns. 


1814. 


The  marshals  retired  from  this  first  conference  mucli 
elated,  and  entertaining  sanguine  hopes  that  the  cause  of  The  Allied 
the  King  of  Rome  was  not  lost.  A  warm  altercation,  Siy^d 
attended  with  high  words,  ensued  when  they  came  into  ^ 
the  antechamber  and  met  Talleyrand  and  General  Du-  ^^poieon 
pont,  who  were  the  leading  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  At  length  M.  Talleyrand  convinced  them 
that  the  antechamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not 
the  proper  place  for  such  a  dispute,  and  they  retired 
to  Marshal  NeyX  where  they  passed  the  night.  The 
Royalists  in  Paris,  seeing  the  Emperor  visibly  shaken  by 
what  had  been  advanced  by  the  marshals,  spared  no 
effort  in  the  interim  to  secure  his  wavering  resolution 
and  bring  him  back  to  the  side  of  the  Bourbons.  They 
despatched  General  Beurnonville  with  the  same  view  to 
tlie  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  and 
their  representatives  took  place  at  Talleyrand’s  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  at  which  the  question  was  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  them  to  an 
understanding.  It  was  too  plain  that  the  regency  of 
Marie  Louise,  and  the  succession  of  her  son,  was  in 
reality  the  government  of  Napoleon  veiled  under  a  thin 
disguise,  and  would  leave  Europe  exposed  to  the  whole 
dangers  from  which  it  had  so  recently,  and  with  so  much 
difficulty,  escaped.  They  accordingly  came  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  decision  that  the  former  determination  should  be 
adhered  to,  not  to  treat  with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his 
family.”  Hardly  was  this  resolution  adopted  when  intel¬ 
ligence  arrived  of  the  defection  of  Marmont’s  corps,  and 
its  arrival  in  the  Allied  lines.  This  important  event 
removed  the  last  traces  of  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
Alexander.  He  re-entered  the  apartment  in  Talleyrand’s 
hotel  wliere  the  marshals  were  assembled,  and  declared 
in  a  decided  manner  that  they  must  renounce  all  thoughts 
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either  of  Napoleon  or  Marie  Louise ;  that  the  Bourbons 
alone  met  the  wishes,  and  could  secure  the  interests,  of 
Europe  ;  and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  army  as 
a  united  body,  for  he  had  just  learned  the  defection  of 
an  entire  corps,  which  would  doubtless  be  soon  followed 
by  that  of  all  the  rest.  He  then  assured  them  that 
Napoleon  w^ould  be  quite  safe  in  committing  himself  to 
the  generosity  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  and  that  he 
pledged  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  with  his  family 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  past  grandeur.  To  some  further 
representations  of  the  marshals,  he  replied,  “  II  est  trap 
tard,^’  words  memorable  as  having  twice  in  one  half 
century  heralded  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  in  France.^ 

In  bidding  farewell  to  the  deputation,  Alexander  re¬ 
tained  M.  de  Caulaincourt  a  few  minutes  behind  the  rest, 
and  promised  him  the  isle  of  Elba,  already  mentioned,  as 
an  asylum  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  a  principality 
in  Italy  for  Marie  Louise  and  her  son.  Fortified  with 
this  promise,  the  plenipotentiaries  returned  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening  and  found  the 
Emperor  informed  of  the  defection  of  Marmont’s  corps. 
Ney  entered  the  first ;  and  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  his 
own  assertion  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion,  he  had  the 
principal  hand  in  forcing  the  Emperor  to  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  abdication.  He  wrote  to  Talleyrand 
that  very  night  at  half-past  eleven,  announcing  Napoleon’s 
agreement  to  that  step.^  During  the  long  and  mournful 
interview  which  succeeded,  the  Emperor  at  first  contended 


*  ‘‘Yesterday  I  came  to  Paris  with  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  and  the  Duke  of 
Tarentum,  furnished  with  full  powers  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  defend 
the  interests  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne.  An  unfoi’eseen  event  having 
broken  off  the  negotiations  when  they  promised  the  happiest  results,  I  saw 
that  to  prevent  a  civil  war  to  our  beloved  country  no  course  remained  but  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  our  ancient  kings,  and,  penetrated  with  this  sentiment, 
I  repaired  that  evening  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  declare  to  him  the 
wishes  of  the  French  nation.  The  Emperor,  aware  of  the  critical  situation  to 
which  he  has  reduced  France,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  saving  it  himself, 
appeared  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  has  consented  to  an  absolute  resig¬ 
nation  without  any  restriction.” — Marshal  Ney  to  Prince  Talleyrand, 
FontainebleaUf  April  5,  1814,  haJf-past  eleven  at  night;  Moniteur,  April  7. 
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strongly  for  a  continuance  of  the  contest — urging  the 
forces  still  at  his  command  as  adequate  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  although  they  represented  that  nothing  remained  but 
a  pure  and  unconditional  resignation,  he  continued  uncon- 
yinced,  and  dismissed  them  for  the  night  without  having 
come  to  any  final  decision.  Left  alone  with  Caulain- 
court,  when  they  withdrew  he  said,  “  Ah,  Caulaincourt ! 
Men,  men  !  my  marslials  blushed  in  recounting  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Marmont :  they  spoke  of  him  with  indignation; 
but  I  could  easily  see  it  was  chiefly  because  he  had  out¬ 
stripped  them  in  what  is  now  the  path  of  fortune.  They 
would  gladly,  if  they  could  do  so  without  dishonouring 
themselves,  like  him  acquire  the  same  titles  to  the  favour 
of  the  Bourbons.  I  have  acted  towards  Marmont  as  if  he 
was  my  own  son  :  I  have  often  defended  him  from  his 
colleagues,  who,  unable  to  appreciate  his  mind,  held  in 
no  esteem  his  military  talents,  I  have  made  him  marshal- 
duke  from  personal  liking,  the  recollections  of  childhood, 
and  I  must  say  I  counted  on  him.  He  is  the  only  man, 
perhaps,  of  whose  fidelity  I  had  no  suspicion ;  but  vanity, 
weakness,  ambition,  have  ruined  him  !  Unhappy  man  ! 
He  knows  not  what  awaits  him  :  his  name  will  be  withered. 
Think  no  more  of  me  ;  my  career  is  ended,  or  nearly  so. 
What  comfort  could  it  be  to  reign  over  hearts  tired  of 
me,  and  ready  to  give  themselves  to  another.  I  shudder 
when  I  think  of  the  state  in  which  I  shall  leave  France, 
without  frontiers,  when  it  once  had  them  so  strong.  It 
is  that,  Caulaincourt,  which  is  poignant  in  the  misfortunes 
which  are  accumulating  on  my  head  :  to  have  made  it  so 
great,  to  have  left  it  so  little !  Ah !  if  these  imbeciles 
had  not  abandoned  me,  in  four  hours  I  would  have  re¬ 
established  affairs  ;  for  the  Allies  in  their  present  position, 
with  Paris  in  rear  and  me  in  front,  were  lost.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Bourbons  arrive,  and  God  only  knows  what  will 
follow.  They  bring  external  peace,  but  internal  war. 
See  what  in  a  year  they  will  have  made  of  the  country  ! 
They  will  not  keep  Talleju’and  six  months.  A  prolonged 
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contest  had  many  chances,  but  at  the  cost  of  frightful 
sacrifices.  For  the  moment  they  must  change  masters  ; 
my  name,  my  image,  my  sword,  filled  them  with  terror. 
We  must  capitulate  ;  I  will  recall  the  marshals,  and  you 
will  see  their  joy  when  I  have  extricated  them  from  their 
embarrassment,  and  left  them  at  liberty  to  act  like  Mar- 
mont,  without  losing  their  honour.’^  ^ 

After  these  and  many  similar  words,  Napoleon  dis¬ 
cussed  the  terms  proposed  for  his  family,  w^hich  were 
adjusted  without  difficulty.  For  himself  he  made  no 
difficulties  :  he  accepted  the  island  of  Elba  in  sovereignty 
as  his  place  of  retirement,  and  urged  only  an  adequate 
provision  for  his  family,  and  suggested  Tuscany  for  the 
Empress.  “  My  son  would  then  be  an  archduke  :  it  is 
perhaps  better  than  the  throne  of  France.”  Caulaincourt 
let  him  know  that  this  would  not  be,  as  it  was  too  near 
Elba,  but  that,  thanks  to  Alexander,  he  would  at  least 
have  Parma.  What !”  said  Napoleon  ;  “  in  exchange  for 
the  empire  of  France,  not  even  Tuscany  !  well,  be  it  so.” 
He  then  agreed  to  the  other  terms  proposed  for  the 
remainder  of  his  family,  and  ordered  the  marshals  to  be 
called  in  again.  This  was  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the 
6th.  Not  knowing  what  determination  he  had  come  to, 
the  military  chiefs  began  again  to  recount  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  deplorable  and  exhausted  condition  of  the 
troops.  Napoleon  allowed  them  to  go  on  for  some  time, 
and  then  said,  ‘‘  Gentlemen  !  you  need  not  be  afraid ; 
no  more  blood  shall  be  shed.  I  agree  to  abdicate,  purely 
and  simply.  I  could  have  wished,  for  your  sake  as  well 
as  my  own,  to  secure  the  throne  for  my  son  ;  I  believe 
that  such  a  request  would  be  more  advantageous  to  you 
than  to  myself,  for  it  would  have  secured  you  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  harmony  with  your  origin,  your  sentiments,  your 
interests.  It  might  have  been  brought  about ;  but  an 
unworthy  treachery  has  deprived  you  of  advantages  whicli 
I  hoped  to  have  secured  to  you.  But  for  the  defection 
of  the  6th  corps  we  might  have  hoped  to  restore  affairs 
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and  sayed  France.  It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  do  chap. 

so.  I  submit  to  my  fate — do  you  submit  to  yours.  Re- 
sign  yourselves  to  live  under  the  Bourbons  and  serve  isii. 

them  faithfully.  You  have  wished  for  repose  ;  you  shall 
have  it.  Alack  !  God  grant  that  my  anticipations  may 

not  prove  too  well-founded.  We  are  not  a  generation 
made  for  repose.  The  peace  you  desire  will  cut  off  more 

on  their  bed  of  down  than  war  would  have  done  in  its 

bivouacs.^’  Having  said  these  words,  Napoleon  read  to 
them  the  act  of  abdication,  which  was  immediately  sent  257. 
off  to  Paris.^^ 

An  attentive  observer  of  these  momentous  changes, 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  communicated  to  his  brother.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  still  at  Dijon,f  full  details  of  what 

*  “  Les  Puissances  Allides  ayant  proclam^  que  I’Empereur  Napoleon  etait 
le  seul  obstacle  au  r^tablissement  de  la  paix  en  Europe,  I’Empereur  Napoleon, 
fid^e  b,  ses  serments,  declare  qu’il  renonce  pour  lui  et  ses  hertiers  aux  tr6nes 
de  France  et  dTtalie,  parcequ’il  n’est  aucun  sacrifice  personnel,  meme  celui 
de  la  vie,  qu’il  ne  soit  pret  li  faire  h,  I’interet  de  la  France.” — Moniteur,  April  8, 

1814. 

+  “  The  conferences  of  the  marshals  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  collectively 
and  separately,  led  to  the  determination  of  offering  Buonaparte  the  island  of 
Elba  as  a  retreat,  with  an  income  of  6,000,000  francs — 3,000,000  for  himself 
and  Maria  Louisa,  and  3,000,000  to  be  divided  between  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  supposed  he  is  fallen  so  low  as  to  accept  of  this.  M.  Caulaincourt  and  Ney 
were  very  violent  and  strong  in  their  entreaties  for  a  regency — Buonaparte  hav¬ 
ing  abdicated  with  that  view.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  u-as  firm,  and  gained 
Alacdonald,  Marmont  having  been  already  secured.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
declared  the  Allies  had  already  announced  they  would  not  treat  with  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  or  any  of  his  family,  and  that  they  were  determined  by  the  voice 
of  the  nation  to  proclaim  Louis  XVIII.  Buonaparte’s  decision  is  expected 
to-morrow.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Pa7’is,  5, 

1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  442. 

“  In  announcing  to  your  Lordship  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  accepted 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Allies  for  his  future  existence  and  that  of  his 
family,  I  cannot  resist  ofifering  my  humble  congratulations  that  the  tragedy 
which  has  desolated  Europe  has  come  to  a  close,  and  that  the  exit  of  the 
individual  from  the  stage  where  he  has  so  long  exhibited,  should  be  marked 
by  that  degradation  which  his  career  has  so  deservedly  entailed  upon  him. 
Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  teach  the  nations  of  the  world  a  lesson 
which  future  ages  will  record  ;  and  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution 
connected  with  the  Revolution  of  1814,  will  hand  down  to  posterity  an  awful 
and  instructive  example. 

“  Marshal  Ney  writes  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  will  proceed  to  such  place  as 
may  be  indicated,  accepting  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  pensions  granted  by 
the  bounty  of  the  Allies.  He  requests  to  have  his  family  sent  to  him  with¬ 
out  delay.  The  Fi'ench  army  wfill  move  to  the  environs  of  Paris.  Every 
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was  going  on,  of  whicli  he  obtained  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  information.  His  letters  contain  some  curious 
details,  not  to  he  met  with  in  the  French  historians,  espe¬ 
cially  as  to  the  firmness  of  Alexander  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquired  an  ascendancy  oyer  Macdonald.  No 
sooner,  howeyer,  did  he  learn  that  the  island  of  Elba 
was  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  the  fallen  Emperor  for 
his  residence,  than,  with  the  sagacity  and  good  sense 
which  belonged  to  him,  he  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  then  acting  as  Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  pointing  out  in  the  clearest 
terms  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  step,  and  predicting 
the  consequences  with  so  much  accuracy  that  he  might 
almost  seem  to  haye  been  inspired  by  the  gift  of  prophecy.^' 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  France  and 
of  Europe  that  his  counsels  were  not  followed,  and  that 

individual  officer,  even  Berthier,  I  am  informed,  has  left  Buonapai’te,  whose 
predicament  now  can  only  deserve  that  pity  which  is  extended  by  Christians  to 
the  most  unfortunate  of  their  fellow-creatures.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Paris,  April  6,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  \x.  449. 

*  “  Very  considerable  apprehension  has  arisen,  since  his  Imperial  Majesty 
made  the  oflFer  of  the  island  of  Elba  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  as  to  the  mischief 
and  ultimate  danger  that  may  accrue  if  he  is  put  in  possession  of  it.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  proximity  to  the  shores  of  Italy  ;  the  power  and  influence  Buonapai'te 
still  has  there;  the  popularity  of  Eugene  Beauharnais;  the  possible  tergiversa¬ 
tion  of  Murat ;  once  more,  and  finally,  the  number  of  discontented  French  who 
might  follow  Buonaparte’s  fortunes  to  that  quarter — all  these  and  more  reason¬ 
ings  are  adduced  to  throw  great  doubt  on  the  policy  of  this  arrangement. 

“  The  misfortune  to  us  at  this  moment  is,  that  Buonaparte  remains  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Saddled  as  the  world  must  be  with  this  fallen  despot,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  place  him  where  he  never  can  disturb  its  repose  again.  If 
he  could  escape  into  France,  or  get  possession  of  Italy,  which  would  rather  live 
under  his  sole  dominion  than  be  parcelled  out  as  it  is  likely  to  be ;  if  he  could 
carry  French  soldiers  and  folloxcers  into  either  country  ;  if  his  large  pension  is 
paid  him,  and  if  the  other  dangers  to  which  I  have  alluded  above  are  to  be 
apprehended — it  might  be  well  to  consider,  before  the  act  is  irretrievable, 
whether  a  far  less  dangerous  retreat  might  not  be  found,  and  whether  Napoleon 
may  not  bring  the  powder  to  the  iron-mines  xchich  the  island  of  Elba  is  so  famed 
for.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  this  should  be  duly  weighed  ;  and  I 
am  most  anxious  for  Lord  Castlereagh’s  and  Prince  Metternich’s  arrival.  The 
offer  was  made  to  Caulaincourt  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Talleyrand  and 
the  Government  much  disapproved  of  it,  and  the  more  so  the  more  it  is  con¬ 
sidered.” — Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Castlereagh  Correspond¬ 
ence,  ix.  450,  451. 

This  letter,  written  on  April  7,  1814,  might  pass  for  a  precis  of  the  events 
of  April  1815. 
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Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  at  hand  to  counterbalance  bj  chap. 
Ills  moral  resolution  and  strong  sagacity  tlie  imprudent 
and  somewhat  theatrical  generosity  of  the  Emperor  Alex-  i8i4. 
ander.  What  calamities  might  not  have  been  averted  : 
the  arming  of  Europe — Waterloo — and  the  mutual  in¬ 
fliction  of  injuries  which  could  never  be  forgiven — which, 
in  their  ultimate  results,  cast  down  the  Bourbons  from 
tlie  throne,  and  will  affect  the  fortunes  of  Europe  to  the 
latest  generation. 

While  Sir  Charles  Stewart  was  engaged  in  negotiations 
attended  with  these  momentous  results  at  Paris,  Lord  Negotiations 

if  1  •  1  1  i  *r^ *  •  •  1*1  j  •  with  ATurat 

Castlereagh  was  involved  at  Lijon  in  diplomatic  com-  and  the 
munications  by  no  means  of  an  equally  satisfactory  char- 
acter,  but  which  came  to  have  an  important  influence — 
ultimate  influence  —  on  the  treaties  in  which  the  war 
finally  terminated.  These  difficulties  related  chiefly  to 
Italy — that  beautiful  region,  the  object  of  desire  and 
ambition  to  all,  and,  on  that  account,  in  every  age  the 
theatre  of  warlike  contention  or  of  diplomatic  dispute. 

The  difficulties  at  this  time  arose  chiefly  from  these 
causes  :  1st,  The  talents  and  popularity  of  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  charged  with  the  main  direc¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon’s  interests  in  the  peninsula ;  2d,  The 
tergiversation  and  treachery  of  Murat,  who,  having  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  having  for  their  object  to  betray 
Napoleon  and  conciliate  the  Allies,  was  veering  with 
every  change  of  fortune,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  be 
trusted  ;  3d,  The  incapacity  of  the  Austrian  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  mismanagement  and  timidity  threw  away 
the  principal  advantages  of  the  campaign ;  4th,  The 
“  AVhiggism,”  as  Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  it,  of  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
troops  in  Sicily  employed  in  the  Italian  war,  who, 
deeply  imbued  with  Liberal  ideas,  and  naturally  desirous 
of  conciliating  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  where 
his  operations  were  carried  on,  had  impiuidently  issued 
some  proclamations,  one  in  particular  to  the  Genoese, 
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promising  them  the  entire  restoration  of  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  Allies 
for  the  general  settlement  and  independence  of  Europe. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  entirely  free  from  blame  in  the 
matter,  which  proved  not  a  little  embarrassing  when  the 
affairs  of  Italy  came  to  be  adjusted  in  the  year  following 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  for,  being  aware  of  the 
Liberal  propensities  of  Lord  William,  he  especially  en¬ 
joined  him,  in  a  despatch  from  Dijon  on  30th  March,  to 
facilitate  in  every  way  the  return  of  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  to  thir  dominions, 
but  “  to  abstain  studiously  ft'om  encouraging  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  might  commit  your  Court  or  the  Allies  to 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  any  other  territories  in  the 
north  of  Itcdy^  the  destination  of  which  must  remain 
to  be  discussed  upon  a  peace!’ Notwithstanding  this 

*  I  cannot  dissemble  from  your  Lordship  my  disappointment  that  the  great 
superiority  of  force  which  the  Allies  possess  over  Marshal  Beauharnais  has 
not  before  this  produced  the  results  which,  for  the  honour  of  the  arms  of  the 
respective  Powers  and  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  war,  we  were  entitled  to 
expect  from  such  ample  and  extended  means.  In  your  Lordship’s  intercourse 
with  the  Marshals  Bellegarde  and  Murat,  you  will  not  conceal  from  them  that 
such  are  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  we  conjure  them 
by  union  and  exertion  no  longer  to  suffer  their  great  and  commanding  armies  to 
be  paralysed  by  an  enemy  so  much  their  inferior.  As  the  object  is  to  promote 
union  and  put  aside  every  minor  consideration,  I  am  to  signify  to  your  Lord- 
ship  the  Prince  Regent’s  pleasure  that  you  do  make  every  effort  to  this  effect, 
by  lending  yourself  to  whatever  measures  may  best  tend  to  combine  the 
exertions  of  the  Allied  armies  for  the  early  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Italy. 
For  this  purpose  you  will,  to  the  utmost,  conform  to  the  views  of  Marshal 
Bellegarde,  regulating  at  the  same  time  your  conduct  towards  Marshal  Murat 
upon  principles  of  cordiality  and  confidence ;  and,  in  order  the  better  to  effect 
this,  and  publicly  to  evince  the  desire  felt  by  your  Government  zealously  to  unite 
their  arms  with  his,  your  Lordship  will  select  an  officer  of  suitable  rank  and 
military  talents  to  reside  at  the  Neapolitan  headquarters,  whom  you  will  direct 
to  correspond  with  me  and  with  your  Lordship,  as  Sir  R.  Wilson  at  present  does. 

“  Your  Lordship  is  already  fully  apprised  of  the  earnest  interest  the 
Prince  Regent  takes  in  the  restoration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  to  their  ancient  dominions.  You  will  give  every  aid  to 
both  ;  but  you  will  studiously  abstain  from  encouragmy  any  measure  which 
might  commit  your  Court  or  the  Allies,  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of 
any  of  the  other  territories  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  destination  of  which  must 
remain  to  be  discussed  upon  a  peaces — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  Dijon,  March  30,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Cori'espondence,  ix.  409,  410. 

Lord  Castlereagh  again  wrote  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  from  Dijon  on  3d 
April :  “  There  is  one  subject  further  upon  which  I  deem  it  necessary  to  say  a 
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emphatic  caution,  Lord  William,  on  26th  April,  issued  a  chap. 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared,  “  Considering  that  the 
general  wish  of  the  Genoese  is  to  return  to  their  ancient  ^^14. 
form  of  government,  I  declare,  1st,  That  the  constitution 
of  the  Genoese  states,  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  those 
modifications  which  the  general  wish,  the  public  good, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  original  constitution  of  1797  seem  tOi  w 
require,  is  re-established.^^  ^  No  one  step  in  Lord  Castle- 
reagVs  life  occasioned  him  more  obloquy  than  the  depar- 
ture  from  the  promise  thus  imprudently  made,  which  Pak  Deb. 
he  had  done  nothing  to  authorise,  but  everything  on  the  394*  ' 

contrary  to  prevent.  I 

The  usual  difficulties  consequent  on  success  assailed 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  this  period,  in  many  quarters.  The 

few  words — not  that  I  entertain  the  smallest  doubts  as  to  your  Lordship’s  own 
conduct  being  regulated  in  strict  conformity  to  the  present  system  of  your  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  as  your  Lordship  very  properly,  and  under  orders  from  home,  gave 
great  countenance,  at  a  former  period,  to  the  only  system  which,  previous  to  the 
revival  of  the  Continent,  could  afford  a  prospect  of  shaking  the  power  of  France, 
it  is  the  more  necessary,  now  that  a  different  and  better  order  of  things  has 
arisen,  to  guard  against  any  act  or  expression  which  might  countenance  an 
idea  that  either  your  Lordship  or  your  Court  was  actuated  by  une  arriere- 
pensee  inconsistent  with  the  arrangements  understood  between  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe. 

“  In  your  Lordship’s  proclamation  *  there  may  perhaps  be  found  an  expres¬ 
sion  or  two,  which,  separately  taken,  might  create  an  impression  that  your 
views  of  Italian  liberation  went  to  the  form  of  the  government  as  well  as  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  ;  but,  taking  its  whole  scope,  and  especially  its  open¬ 
ing  and  concluding  paragraphs  together,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  interpretation 
the  Duke  of  Campochiaro,  on  the  part  of  his  Government,  has  attempted  to 
give  it.  But  this  and  the  incident  of  the  colours  prove  how  necessary  it  is,  sur¬ 
rounded  as  your  Lordship  must  he  hy  individuals  tvho  wish  for  another  system 
to  he  estahlished  in  Italy,  not  to  afford  any  plausible  occasion  or  pretext  for  um¬ 
brage  to  those  with  whom  we  are  acting,  but  with  whom  our  relations  may  not  be 
such  as  at  once  to  generate  confidence.  This  course  of  policy,  on  your  Lord¬ 
ship’s  part,  will  best  enable  us  to  put  Marshal  Murat’s  intentions  effectually 
to  the  test,  which  can  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  remain  equivocal,  and  to  reduce 
his  conduct  strictly  within  the  circle  of  his  obligations.  Should  your  Lordship 
have  brought  any  supply  of  arms  with  your  expedition,  I  mvist  particularly 
enjoin  your  Lordship  not  to  employ  them  in  any  loose  or  general  armament  of 
the  people.  It  is  not  insurrection  we  now  want  in  Italy,  or  elsewhere — we 
want  disciplined  foi’ce  under  sovereigns  we  can  trust.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  Dijon,  April  3,  1814;  Castlereagh  Corixspondence, 
ix.  433,  434. 

*  The  passage  alluded  to  was  in  the  proclamation,  March  14,  1814  :  “  Only  call  and  we  will 
hasten  to  your  relief,  and  then  Italy,  by  our  united  efforts,  will  become  what  she  was  in  her 
prosperous  days,  and  what  Spain  now  is.” — Proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 

March  14,  1814  ;  Parlinmeiitary  l)ebflte.%  xxx.  393,  394. 
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CHAP,  first  arose  in  the  Belgian  provinces,  where  the  deadly 
weed  of  religious  intolerance  had  long  flourished,  and 
1814.  the  inhabitants  were  in  great  part  strongly  averse  to  the 
Difficulties  Butch  Government,  solely  on  tlie  ground  of  its  being 
in  the  Low  Protestant.  Out  of  600  nobles  summoned  to  the  As- 

Countnes. 

sembly  for  approval  of  the  constitution  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  the  United  Kingdom,  only  473  attended, 
and  of  these  25  voted  against  it.  On  the  29th  March 
Lord  Clancarty,  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague,  wrote 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  :  “  Our  friends  the  Romanists  have 
not  been  idle  here.  Not  content  with  having  all  offices, 
civil  and  military,  laid  open  to  them,  with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  itself,  which  the  constitution  de¬ 
termines  shall  be  held  by  a  person  of  the  Reformed  reli¬ 
gion —  not  content  with  having  this  assured  to  them, 
and  even  an  establishment  secured  for  their  clergy, 
they  delivered  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  Notables  against 
the  clause  securing  a  Protestant  sovereign  to  the  State. 
Such  is  and  ever  will  be  Popery,  as  long  as  an  interested 
priesthood  shall  be  enabled  to  work  upon  the  fears  and 
superstition  of  women,  and  through  them  to  subjugate 
the  stronger  sense  of  men.”  ^  So  early  did  the  fatal 


germ  of  religious  dissension  appear  in  the  Netherlands, 


1  Lord  Clan¬ 
carty  to  b 

Lord  Castle-  aftcrwards’  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Revolution 

reagh,  ’ 

of  1830,  split  asunder  the  United  Provinces,  and  gave 
Cor.  ix.  408.  the  first  grave  shock  to  the  arrangements  so  prolific  of 
peace  to  Europe,  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Lord  Castlereagh  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  10th  April, 
Lord  Castle-  in  time  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  weighty  negotia- 
at  Paris,  tions  tor  a  general  peace  which  were  then  pending.  His 
acf  ther^^^*^  first  Care  was  to  send  his  brother  Sir  Charles  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
his  views,  and,  if  it  could  be  accomplished  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  his  army,  to  bring  him  back  with  Sir  Charles  to 
Paris,  where  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  he  should  under¬ 
take  the  embassy.*  He  next  concurred  with  the  French 

*  “  I  shall  express  a  strong  wish  to  see  him  here,  if  he  can  manage  it.  I 
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Provisional  Government  in  the  expediency,  as  soon  as  chap. 
possible,  of  signing  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  in  order 
to  shorten  the  stay  of  the  armies  in  France.  For  this  isii. 
purpose  they  justly  regarded  his  presence  there  indis¬ 
pensable,*  and  he  accordingly  remained  in  Paris  to  con¬ 
clude  the  negotiations. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  triumph  and  exultation,  it  was 
every  day  becoming  more  apparent  to  the  few  sagacious  Lord  cLtic- 
observers  who  preserved  their  senses  amidst  the  general  viefvs  of  the 
whirl,  that  the  proposed  institutions  for  France  were  open 
to  great  exception,  and  far  from  being  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  society  either  there  or  in  Europe.  No 
one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  Lord  Castlereagh,  or  prog¬ 
nosticated  more  distinctly  the  march  of  events  that  as  yet 
lay  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  “  The  concession  of  the 
hereditary  principle,^^  said  he,  “  to  the  existing  senators, 
is  a  great  fault.  Had  their  functions  and  endowments 
been  considered  as  personal  and  for  life  only,  no  fair  ob¬ 
jections  could  have  been  made.  As  it  is,  if  they  cannot  re¬ 
form  this  arrangement,  they  must  add,  progressively  at  least, 
a  hundred  more  members  to  the  cJiambre  haute;  these 
will  neutralise  the  fagots.  Deducting  foreigners,  sena¬ 
tors  without  male  heirs,  and  certain  respectable  persons, 

wish  he  would  at  the  outset  undertake  this  embassy.  His  military  name 
would  give  him  and  us  the  greatest  ascendancy.  His  army  may  now  return 
through  France,  delight  the  Parisians,  and  save  their  horses  by  passing  at  the 
ports  of  the  narrow  seas.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Paris, 

April  13,  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  459. 

*  “  The  Provisional  Government  consider  that  the  great  object  is  to  con¬ 
clude  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
unfavourable  impression  which  the  protracted  stay  of  the  troops  is  likely  to 
create  in  France.  They  at  the  same  time  feel  that  this  can  only  be  done  with 
the  King,  and  they  have  accordingly  this  day  urged  Monsieur  to  press  his  im¬ 
mediate  arrival,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  even  with  its  faults, 
rather  than  risk  the  result  of  national  discussions  on  political  metaphysics.  In 
the  mean  time  we  propose  to  sign  with  the  Provisional  Government  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  hostilities  by  sea  and  land,  under  certain  modifications ;  and,  further,  to 
commence  our  deliberations  upon  the  peace  itself,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for 
signature  upon  the  King’s  arrival.  Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  declare  that  I  consider  my  continuing  here,  till  this  act  is  perfected,  as  in¬ 
dispensable.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Paris,  AprillZ,  1814; 

Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  459.  ■ 
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CHAP,  the  number  of  nearly  unfit  subjects  will  then  be  reduced  to 
thirty  or  forty.  I  think  this  is  the  greatest  practical  fault 
1814.  they  have  committed.  The  article  of  the  constitution 
respecting  the  Culte  is  ill-drawn.  Toleration,  and  even 
endowment,  was  indispensable,  the  provision  being  already 
granted  to  all ;  but  the  wording  seems  to  countenance 
equal  endowment,  which  is  absurd.  The  great  object  is 
for  the  King,  without  doing  it  in  terms  which  might  ex¬ 
cite  suspicion,  to  preserve  to  the  three  estates  the  clear 
and  undisputed  right  of  self-modification,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  primary  assemblies.  If  the  full  prerogative  of 
legislation  is  secured,  and  he  is  not  in  too  great  a  hurry, 
either  to  innovate  or  obtrude  the  ancient  families  into  too 
prominent  notice,  he  will  soon  secure  a  strength  amongst 
tiereath  to  1^1®  the  influence  in  their  hands,  which 

poof  pIrTs  effect  his  purpose.^^  ^  At  the  same  time,  Mr  Cooke 
wrote  from  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  a  letter  which 
Cor.  ix.  481.  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  this  biography,  from  the  clear 
insight  it  evinced  into  the  future  of  coming  events.* 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  future  settlement  of  Europe, 
Difficulties  Norway  came  to  occupy  a  principal  place,  and  it  had 
to  Nomay^  now  become  environed  with  very  serious  difficulties.  It 
had  been  promised  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  Ber- 
nadotte,  during  the  conferences  at  Abo  in  1812,  when 

*  “  We  are  all  joy  here.  The  only  check  to  my  feelings  is  the  French  Con¬ 
stitution.  Such  a  House  of  Lords  !  without  family,  property,  character !  The 
court,  the  nobility,  the  people,  must  detest  them  ;  they  may  hope  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  armies.  If  the  army  can  be  detached  from  the  Senate,  it  will  fall. 
Were  I  a  Bourbon,  my  first  policy  would  be  to  get  over  the  generals  andthe  army; 
and,  if  they  could  be  really  secured,  then  to  replace  the  Senate  with  the  old 
nobility.  The  next  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  pay  the  established  religion 
only,  and  to  increase  the  number  and  provision  of  the  clergy.  The  clergy  of 
France  is  by  no  means  numerous  enough  for  the  purposes  of  religion  or  educa¬ 
tion.  I  was  talking  with  La  Riviere  to-day,  who  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  500  ;  he  says  the  constitution  cannot  last  a  year.  People  lament  here  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  so  easily  flattered  away.  Despotism,  and  Jacobinism! 
The  Opposition  are  in  love  with  the  Emperor.  At  the  same  time,  the  line 
which  has  been  taken  has  been  most  happy,  as  it  has  brought  everything  to  a 
termination  without  much  bloodshed.  They  say  Buonaparte  will  he  altcays 
ready  at  Elba  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  any  discontented  party  in  any  State 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.” — Edward  Cooke,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Castle- 
Reagh,  Foreign  OJice,  April  14,  1814;  Castlei'eagh  Correspondence,  ix.  462. 
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Russia,  pierced  to  the  heart,  stood  in  the  utmost  danger, 
and  when  the  Crown  Prince,  by  concluding  an  alliance 
with  the  Czar,  and  permitting  the  Russian  troops  in 
Finland  to  be  transferred  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Count 
Wittgenstein,  near  Polotsk,  contributed  powerfully  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  French  invasion.  This  engage¬ 
ment  had  been  implemented  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  other  Allied  Powers  in  1813.  The  Emperor 
had  never  forgotten  this  obligation,  which  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  tortuous  conduct  of  the  Crown  Prince  had  been 
unable  to  obliterate  ;  and  such  was  his  partiality  for  that 
successful  adventurer,  that  down  to  the  very  last  moment 
at  Paris,  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  France,  from  which  extraordinary  project  he 
was  only  diverted  by  the  repeated  assurances  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  Marshals  Ney  and  Macdonald,  that  it  would  be 
to  the  last  degree  distasteful  to  the  French  nation.  Though 
abundantly  inclined  to  diplomatic  finesse  where  his  minis¬ 
ters  only  were  concerned,  the  Emperor  was  scrupulously 
observant  of  his  word  when  his  private  honour  was 
pledged,  and  it  certainly  was  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
Czar  also  was  too  powerful  a  party  in  the  Confederacy, 
and  had  done  too  much  for  the  common  cause,  to  admit 
of  his  wishes  being  disregarded,  especially  in  relation  to 
arrangements  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The  Danish 
Government  had,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  French 
army  in  Russia,  formally  offered  to  abandon  the  French 
alliance,  and  accede  to  the  Confederacy,  on  condition  that 
Norway  was  guaranteed  to  them  ;  but  although  the  bal¬ 
ance  then  hung  so  even  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  secure  this  addition  to  the  Allied  side,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the 
terms  proposed,  and  Denmark  accordingly  remained  in 
the  French  alliance.  The  Cabinet  of  Copenhagen,  there¬ 
fore,  having  taken  their  part  definitively  in  a  combat 
d  Voiitrance,  had  no  right  to  complain  if  they  underwent 
the  stern  rule  of  war,  Vce  victis.  But  now  the  case  was 
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exceedingly  and  painfully  complicated  by  the  acts  of  the 
Norwegians  themselves,  w^ho  were  as  much  attached  to 
the  Danish  connection  as  they  were  animated  by  heredi¬ 
tary  hatred  to  the  Swedes,  and  were  with  mournful  resolu¬ 
tion  preparing  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms, 
against  whoever  threatened  their  independence.  Lord 
Castlereagh  sympathised  as  warmly  as  any  man  with  these 
gallant  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian  heroes,  but  the 
circumstances  would  not  admit  of  effect  being  given  to 
this  feeling,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  recommend  a 
decided  part,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Norwegians  from 
persevering  in  a  hopeless  contest.* 

An  important  historical  document  has  been  brought  to 
Frencli  pri-  light  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  eminently  de- 
war  in  Great  sciiptive  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  British  arms 
Ss  period,  during  the  last  years  of  the  war.  This  is  a  return  of  the 
French,  Danish,  and  American  prisoners  in  Great  Britain 


92. 


*  “  Charles  Jean  has  no  great  claim  to  favour;  but  as  none  of  the  Powers 
could  well  j  ustify  a  breach  of  treaty  to  Sweden  upon  the  grievances,  and  I  must 
say  strong  suspicions,  we  are  justified  in  entertaining  of  their  general,  and  as 
Russia  perseveres  in  execution  of  her  treaty,  I  think  we  must,  in  good  faith  as 
well  as  policy,  use  our  best  endeavours  to  finish  the  business,  without  suffering 
the  people  of  Norway  to  embark  in  a  contest,  in  which  we  must  at  least  navally 
fight  against  them,  under  the  stipulations  of  our  treaty.  Murat  is  another  sin¬ 
ner — whether  to  an  extent  that  we  can  take  notice  of,  I  am  not  yet  prepared 
to  say;  hut  the  Viceroy  [Eugene]  has  given  some  strong  evidence  against  him. 
The  events  in  France  have  secured  us  tliere.  If  the  war  had  continued  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  Italy  would  have  soon  become  a  dangerous  card,  which  was 
in  itself  a  new  source  of  alarm,  intrigue,  and  weakness.” — Lord  Castlereagh 
to  Lord  Bathurst,  April  27,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  512. 

“  I  see  no  difficulty  in  executing  this  measure  now,  as  far  as  the  Prince  of 
Sweden  is  concerned.  We  owe  him  no  compliments,  and  he  has  business  enough 
in  Norway  to  look  after.  In  this  object,  for  our  own  sakes,  we  must  assist  him. 
We  cannot  punish  the  Swedes  for  his  fault;  and  hesitation  in  our  mode  of 
acting  will  only  add  to  our  own  difficulties,  by  encouraging  the  Norwegians  to 
persevere.  This  is  the  feeling  both  of  Russia  and  Austria,  There  is  no  other 
Allied  sovereign  that  can  take  offence ;  and  the  line  draws  itself  when  con¬ 
fined  to  the  four  great  Powers  who  have  conducted  the  whole.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Austria  has  been  throughout  so  good,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
and  recently  so  very  distinguished,  that  the  Prince  will  raise  himself  and  his 
Government  by  re-echoing  the  general  sentiments  ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  influence  of  Austria  in  France  not  only  has  been,  but  still  is,  of  immense 
importance  in  the  completion  of  our  work.  It  is  still  more  important  to  our 
views  in  the  Netherlands.  You  ma}’^  command  her  entire  exertions  on  both 
points  by  good  management,  and  without  any  sacrifice.” — Lord  Castlereagh 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  Paris,  April  20, 1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  479. 
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at  its  close,  being  the  only  Powers  with  whom  Great  chap. 
Britain  was  then  in  a  state  of  hostility.  They  were  in 
all  76,830,  of  whom  67,360  were  native  French.  The  isi'i. 
cost  of  maintaining  them  was  £100,000  a-month,  which 
fell  as  a  burden  entirely  on  the  British  Government,  as 
Napoleon  would  neither  consent  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners  on  reasonable  terms,  nor  remit  anything  for 
their  maintenance.  The  entire  British  prisoners  in  France 
at  the  same  period  were  only  a  few  thousands,  and  they 
were  entirely  supported  by  their  own  Government.  No 
facts  can  be  imagined  more  characteristic  of  the  opposite 
principles  and  tenor  of  the  respective  Governments.^ 

When  the  negotiations  for  the  terms  of  peace  began  in 
good  earnest,  a  difficulty  wffiich  at  first  sight  threatened  Difficulty 
to  be  very  serious,  arose  about  the  fleet  at  Antwerp. 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  take  the  Chatillon  'projet  as 
the  basis  of  the  negotiation ;  but  that  basis  said  nothing 
about  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  ships,  but  only  that 
they  should  not  go  to  France ;  and  the  complexion  of  the 
case  had  entirely  changed  since  the  Bourbons  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  an  object  to  give  the 
terras  demanded  as  much  of  a  generous  and  friendly  air 
with  them  as  possible.  Naturally,  as  Antwerp  was  ceded 
to  Holland  and  the  united  arms  of  England  and  Prussia, 
the  ships  should  have  belonged  to  these  Powers  as  public 

*  Statement  of  Prisoners  of  War  in  Britain  and  Abroad, 


April  10,  1814. 

On  Parole. 

In  Prison. 

Total. 

French  prisoners. 

.  3,594 

63,766 

67,360 

Danish  „ 

49 

1,296 

1,345 

American  ,, 

101 

3,492 

3,593 

In  Britain, 

.  3,744 

68,554 

72,298 

Prisoners  abroad. 

221 

4,311 

4,532 

Total,  .  .  3,965 

72,865 

76,830 

“  Under  any  circumstances,  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  would  think  of  de¬ 
taining  the  French  prisoners  here,  at  an  expense  of  about  £100,000  per  month, 
beyond  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  articles ;  though,  I  believe,  they 
have  usually  been  liberated  finally  on  a  definitive  treaty  only.” — Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  (First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Admiralty,  April 
21, 1814  j  Castlercayh  Correspondence,  ix.  487. 
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military  spoil.  But  \ylien  France  came  under  the  Bour¬ 
bon  rule  the  case  was  entirely  changed.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  whose  generous  heart  was  enamoured  of  noble 
actions,  was  urgent  with  Lord  Castlereagh  to  allow  the 
fleet  to  return  to  France  on  the  principle  that  it  would  go 
far  to  reconcile  the  people  of  the  country  to  their  new 
governors.  Without  expressing  a  decided  opinion  on  this 
point,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  future  posi¬ 
tion  of  France  as  a  naval  power.  Lord  Castlereagh  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  stating  the  case  and  referring  its 
decision  to  the  Cabinet  at  home,  expressing,  at  the  same 
time,  an  opinion  that  it  might  be  conceded.  On  the 
general  terms  of  peace  there  was  no  disagreement.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  give  to  France  her  old 
frontier  and  territory,  with  a  small  addition  on  the  side 
of  Savoy  and  the  Palatinate  ;  and  that  the  Allied  forces 
should  evacuate  the  fortresses  they  had  conquered  in  old 
France,  at  the  same  time  that  the  French  troops  retired 
from  those  they  still  held  beyond  the  Rhine."" 

The  affairs  of  Italy  at  this  period  wore  so  unpromising 

*  “  As  to  peace,  we  have  agreed  to  enter  upon  its  negotiation  with  Talley¬ 
rand  under  full  powers  from  Monsieur,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ready  for  sig¬ 
nature  on  the  King’s  arrival.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  arrangement, 
we  shall  all  be  agreed  to  take  our  Chatillon  projet  as  the  basis  ;  but  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  there  is  just  cause  for  some  modification ;  and  there  is 
disposition  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia  inconveniently  to  favour  a  relaxation  in 
our  demands.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  we  shall  be  uuanimously  disposed  to  strip 
the  arrangement  of  anything  bearing  upon  it  the  character  of  particular  distrust. 
We  propose  to  admit  the  French  ambassador  to  the  general  congress ;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  the  English  restitutions  necessarily  in  hand  as  a  security  for  the  peace,  we 
are  disposed,  by  the  convention  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  allow  tlie 
evacuation  of  old  France  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  of  the  fortresses  beyond 
those  limits  by  the  French  troops,  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

“  In  this  part  of  the  case  I  foresee  the  fleet  at  Antwerp  will  make  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulty.  I  see  the  general  feeling  will  be  against  our  refusing  to  France 
liberty,  as  circumstances  now  stand,  to  withdraw  those  ships.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  already  expressed  to  me  his  hope  that  this  would  not  be  pressed. 
In  the  other  instances  of  fortresses  to  be  surrendered,  the  French  garrisons  are 
to  be  allowed  to  evacuate  as  friends,  and  not  as  enemies,  taking  with  them  their 
arms  and  military  equipment,  leaving  only  what  is  considered,  in  military 
phrase,  les  dotations  de  la  place.  The  reasoning  will  be — if  the  army  is  suffered 
so  to  retire,  why  not  the  navy  ?  The  former  keeping  their  arms,  the  latter,  in 
parity  of  reasoning,  are  entitled  to  retain  and  retire  with  their  ships.  This  is 
not  very  correct  logic;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  opposite  pi'inciple  will  be 
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an  aspect,  and  liad  become  so  complicated  hj  tlie  inca-  chap. 
pacitj  of  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  the  treachery  xm. 


and  ambiguous  conduct  of  Murat,  and  the  imprudent  isii. 
and  unauthorised  proclamation  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 9^- 

J.1  1  1  1  ^  ^  Untoward 

that,  had  a  general  peace  not  been  concluded  and  hostili-  aspect  of 

j.  1  .  affairs  in 

ties  resumed,  it  might  have  become  a  very  serious  cause  Italy  in  the 
of  embarrassment  to  the  Allied  Powers.  The  reason  was, 
that  Murat,  having  first  been  a  traitor  to  his  country  and 
his  benefactor,  and  openly  joined  the  Allied  cause,  was 
determined  nevertheless  not  to  commit  himself  irrevocably 
by  commencing  hostilities  against  the  French,  till  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Allied  sovereigns  or  their  ambassadors  was 
appended  to  a  treaty  securing  to  him  his  dominions. 


unpleasant  against  the  temper  of  the  Allies,  and  the  enforcing  it  by  siege  now 
still  more  so.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  know  your  feelings  upon  this  point — whether 
you  are  disposed  to  reserve  it  as  a  distinct  question  for  negotiation,  meaning 
to  give  it  up  ultimately,  if  everything  else  is  satisfactorily  settled,  as  a  mark  of 
generosity  to  the  nation;  or,  whether  you  see  any  and  what  modification  to  the 
question. 

“  You  will  recollect  we  never  claimed  the  ships  for  ourselves;  we  considered 
them  as  the  right  of  the  captors.  The  engagement  I  obtained  was,  that  they 
should  follow  the  fate  of  the  place,  and  not  go  to  France ;  but  this  stipulation 
was  against  Buonaparte,  not  against  the  Bourbons.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  now 
press  this  point  without  much  odium.  The  value  of  the  ships  is  in  itself  no 
great  object.  I  understood  from  the  Brabant  deputies  they  were  perishing 
fast,  being  built  of  green  wood.  If  you  can  reconcile  feelings  to  the  measure, 
I  myself  doubt  the  expediency  of  making  this  point  a  sine  qua  non  as  matters 
now  stand  in  Europe.  .  .  . 

“  With  respect  to  the  future  limits  of  France,  I  hope  the  Emperor  will  not 
be  disposed  to  press  any  departure  from  the  ancient  frontier  which,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  can  be  objectionable.  The  flat  part  of  Savoy  not  affecting 
the  line  of  the  Alps  and  Avignon,  are  the  augmentation  to  which,  from  the  first 
discussions  at  Chatillon,  it  was  thought  France  might  be  suffered  not  unreason¬ 
ably  to  aspire.  I  believe,  upon  similar  principles,  something  in  the  Palatinate 
had  been  thought  of;  but  this  must  depend  upon  German  arrangements.  With 
respect  to  the  power  of  France  so  augmented,  I  see  no  present  cause  for  alarm; 
and  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  giving  to  our  peace  with'the  Bourbons  some¬ 
what  of  a  more  liberal  complexion.  With  respect  to  our  own  peace,  I  con¬ 
sider  Malta,  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Tobago,  a  sine  qua  non  ;  also  the  regula¬ 
tions  limiting  the  French  to  a  commercial  occupation  of  their  factories  in  the 
East  Indies.  I  should  wish,  as  at  present  circumstanced,  not  to  press  the 
Saintes.  It  is  not  worth  swelling  the  catalogue  with  a  demand  of  this  nature. 
...  I  am  inclined  to  a  liberal  line  upon  subordinate  questions,  having  secured  the 
Continen  t,  the  ancient  family,  and  the  leading  features  of  our  own  peace.  I  still 
feel  great  doubts  about  the  acquisition  in  sovereignty  of  so  many  Dutch  colonies. 
I  am  sure  our  reputation  on  the  Continent,  as  a  feature  of  strength,  power,  and 
confidence,  is  of  more  real  moment  to  us  than  an  acquisition  thus  made.” — 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April  19, 1814 ;  Cast.  Cor.  ix.  472-475. 
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This  they  hesitated  to  give,  both  because  there  was  no 
security  in  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  such  a  char¬ 
acter,  and  because  it  was  as  yet  uncertain  what  the  views 
of  the  Allied  sovereigns  might  be  in  regard  to  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimate  King  of  Naples  to  his  territories. 
Meanwhile  Murat,  with  an  army,  fine  at  least  in  appear¬ 
ance,  of  40,000  men,  lay  inactive  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Po,  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  to  take  part,  with 
decisive  effect,  in  favour  of  either  of  the  combatants,  hut 
it  ivas  as  yet  uncertain  which.  Bellegarde,  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  was  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  army 
50,000  strong;  but  Eugene  still  had  36,000  under  his 
banners,  and  the  Austrian  marshal  was  not  a  man  of  the 
energy  requisite  to  make  head  against  such  a  combination 
of  difficulties.  To  add  to  the  embarrassment,  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,  as  already  mentioned,  had  taken  possession 
of  Genoa,  and  issued  proclamations  promising  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  form  of  government,  and  was  writing 
despatches  portraying  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  an 
annexation  to  Piedmont."^'  In  these  circumstances,  there 
is  no  saying  what  might  have  ensued  if  matters  had  not  in 
the  interim  taken  a  decisive  turn  in  Paris,  and  the  affairs 
of  Italy  had  not  been  determined  by  the  events  of  which 
it  had  been  the  theatre.^ 

While  the  Allied  sovereigns  and  ministers  were  expe¬ 
riencing  there  the  usual  attendants  on  great  and  decisive 
success,  Fontainebleau  was  a  scene  of  the  most  disgraceful 
treachery  and  tergiversation  ever  perhaps  witnessed  in 

*  “  I  hope  from  the  course  the  Viceroy  is  pursuing,  that  Italy  will  wind  up 
well.  He  is  the  best  of  the  Buonaparte  school,  and  has  played  an  honourable 
and  able  part.  If  Buonaparte  had  been  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
held  in  France,  between  Murat’s  rascality,  Bellegarde’s  timidity,  and  Lord 
William  Bentinck’s  impracticability  and  Whiggism,  which  seems  to  follow  him 
everywhere,  we  should  have  been  in  danger  of  a  serious  disappointment  in 
that  quarter.  As  it  is,  we  are  masters,  I  hope,  of  the  question  now,  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  sense,  and  must  weigh  well  the  political  complications,  which  are  not 
merely  personal  to  the  sovereign  claimants,  but  mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
internal  and  extensive  jealousy  amongst  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population.” 
— Lord  Castlereagii  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April  27,  1814;  Castlercagh  Cor- 
respondencc,  ix.  509,  510. 
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the  history  of  the  world.  Napoleon  published  an  order  chap. 
of  the  day  to  the  army,  in  which  he  severely  stigma- 
tised  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  Senate; 
but  in  misfortune  the  example  of  defection  is  contagious,  uuiverki 
and  it  was  only  the  more  readily  followed  by  all  around  Fontaine-^ 
hiin."'  The  baseness  of  his  courtiers  and  ministers  would 
seem  incredible  if  not  attested  by  the  unexceptionable 

peror  and 

testimony  of  an  eyewitness.  ‘‘  Every  hour,”  says  Caul-  Empress, 
aincourt,  “was  marked  by  fresh  voids  in  the  Emperor’s 
household.  The  universal  object  was  to  get  first  to  Paris. 

All  the  persons  in  office  quitted  their  post  without  either 
asking  or  obtaining  leave ;  one  after  another,  they  all 
slipped  away,  totally  forgetting  him  to  whom  they  owed 
everything,  but  had  no  longer  anything  to  give.  The 
universal  complaint  was  that  the  formal  abdication  was  so 
long  of  appearing.  ‘It  is  high  time,’. said  every  one,  ‘  for 
all  this  to  come  to  an  end ;  it  is  absolute  childishness  to 

*  “  The  Emperor  thanks  the  army  for  the  attachment  which  it  has  mani¬ 
fested  towards  him,  and  chiefly  because  it  has  recognised  the  great  principle 
that  France  is  to  be  found  in  him,  and  not  in  the  people  of  the  capital.  The 
soldier  follows  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  his  general ;  his  honour  is  his  re¬ 
ligion.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  not  inspired  his  companions  in  arms  with 
that  sentiment :  he  has  passed  over  to  the  Allies.  The  Emperor  cannot  approve 
the  condition  on  which  he  has  taken  that  step  ;  he  cannot  accept  life  and  liberty 
from  the  mercy  of  a  subject.  The  Senate  has  allowed  itself  to  dispose  of  the 
government  of  France ;  it  forgets  that  it  owes  to  the  Emperor  the  power  it  has 
now  abused ;  that  it  was  he  who  saved  a  part  of  its  members  from  the  storms 
of  the  Revolution,  drew  it  from  obscurity,  and  protected  it  against  the  hatred 
of  the  nation.  The  Senate  founds  on  the  articles  of  the  constitution  to  over¬ 
turn  it,  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  first  branch  in  the  state,  it 
took  part  in  these  very  acts.  A  sign  from  me  was  a  mandate  to  the  Senate, 
which  was  always  ready  to  outstrip  my  wishes.  The  Senate  speaks  of  the 
reproaches  the  Emperor  has  addressed  to  foreign  nations :  it  forgets  they 
were  drawn  up  by  itself.  As  long  as  fortune  was  faithful  to  their  sovereign, 
they  were  faithful;  and  not  a  whisper  was  heard  against  any  abuse  of  power. 

If  the  Emperor  despised  them,  as  they  now  reproach  him  with  having  done, 
the  world  will  see  whether  or  not  he  had  reasons  for  his  opinion.  He  held  his 
dignity  from  God  and  the  nation  ;  they  alone  were  entitled  to  deprive  him  of 
it.  He  always  considered  it  as  a  burden  ;  and  when  he  accepted  it,  it  was  in  the 
conviction  that  he  alone  was  able  to  bear  its  burden.  The  happiness  of  France 
appeared  to  be  indissolubly  wound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  ;  now 
that  fortune  has  decided  against  him,  the  will  of  the  nation  can  alone  induce 
him  to  remain  upon  the  thi’one.  If  he  is  really  the  only  obstacle  to  peace,  he 
willingly  gives  himself  upas  a  saci’ifice  for  France.  ” — Proclamation  of  l^xTO- 
LEON,  5th  April  1814;  Fain,  225-227. 
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CHAP,  remain  anj  longer  in  tlie  antecliambers  of  Fontainebleau, 
when  favours  are  showering  down  at  Paris  and  with  that 
1814.  they  all  set  off  for  the  capital.  Such  was  their  anxiety 
to  hear  of  his  abdication  that  they  pursued  misfortune 
even  into  its  last  asylum ;  and  every  time  the  door  of  the 
Emperor’s  cabinet  opened,  a  crowd  of  heads  were  seen 
peeping  in  to  gain  the  first  hint  of  the  much-wished-for 
^caui  news.”^  No  sooner  was  the  abdication  and  the  treaty 
with  the  Allies  signed  than  the  desertion  was  universal. 
Every  person  of  note  around  the  Emperor,  with  the  hon¬ 
ourable  exceptions  of  Maret,  Caulaincourt,  and  Macdonald, 
abandoned  him.  The  antechambers  of  the  palace  were 
literally  deserted.  Berthier  even  left  his  benefactor  with¬ 
out  bidding  him  adieu.  “  He  was  born  a  courtier,”  said 
Napoleon,  when  he  heard  of  his  departure  ;  “  you  will  see 
my  vice-constable  mendicating  employment  from  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  I  feel  mortified  that  men  wdio  have  risen  so  high 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe  should  sink  so  low.  There  is 
no  Tartar  who  would  not  deem  himself  dishonoured  by 
such  baseness.  Think  of  Moscow  and  its  splendid  palaces 
thrown  as  a  holocaust  to  the  country.”  Marie  Louise  at 
Blois  was  even  more  deserted.  When  she  got  into  her 
carriage  to  leave  that  place  for  Vienna,  none  remained 
to  hand  her  in  but  her  own  chamberlain.  Compare  this 
2  gavary  unbought  loyalty  of  La  Vendee,  the  steady  fidelity 

119-^  Fain  Tyi’ol,  the  voluntary  flames  of  Moscow,  and  say 

233-235.  ’  whether  the  national  virtues  are  improved  by  the  march 
of  intellect  and  triumph  of  revolutions.^  '"' 

*  One  important  event,  which  belongs  more  to  the  private  biography  of 
Napoleon  than  these  Memoirs,  occurred  at  this  period.  Overwhelmed  by  mis¬ 
fortune,  shocked  at  the  baseness  and  treachery  of  all  around  him,  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  the  future,  he  resolved  to  commit  suicide.  His  iron  will  could  not  bend, 
but  it  w'as  broken.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz  in  Russia,  where 
he  had  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  the  Cossacks,  he  had  carried 
about  with  him  a  strong  poison,  prepared  by  Dr  Ivan,  for  a  similar  contingency. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th  April,  the  day  on  which  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Paris,  he  drew  the  fatal  potion  from  its  place  of  concealment, 
and,  after  mixing  it  with  water,  swallowed  the  whole.  He  then  threw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  closed  his  eyelids,  expecting  to  open  them  no  more.  The 
poison,  however,  from  having  been  'so  long  kept,  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
power,  and  he  had  strength  left  to  call  M.  de  Caulaincourt  to  give  him  his 
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In  the  midst  of  this  universal  and  unparalleled  base-  chap. 


XIII. 


ness,  it  is  refreshing  to  have  one  noble  and  herioc  scene 
to  refer  to,  which  redeems  in  some  degree  the  lost  honour  i8i4. 
of  human  nature.  On  the  20th  April,  all  things  being  in  Adieu^of 
readiness  for  his  departure  to  the  island  of  Elba,  Napoleon 
descended  the  great  stair  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  20 
and,  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  square  of  the  Old 
Guard,  which  was  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  him,  he 
said,  amidst  breathless  silence  and  tearful  eyes,  Soldiers 
of  my  Old  Guard,  I  bid  you  adieu  !  During  twenty 
years  I  have  ever  found  you  on  the  path  of  honour  and 
glory.  In  our  dark  days,  as  in  those  of  our  prosperity, 
you  have  never  ceased  to  be  models  of  bravery  and 
fidelity.  With  such  men  as  you,  our  cause  could  never 
have  been  lost ;  but  the  contest  would  have  been  inter¬ 
minable  :  it  would  have  turned  into  a  civil  war,  and 
France  must  have  become  daily  more  unhappy.  I  have 
therefore  sacrificed  all  our  interests  to  those  of  our 
country.  I  depart ;  but  you  remain  to  serve  France..  Its 
happiness  was  my  only  thought ;  it  will  always  be  the 
object  of  my  wishes.  Lament  not  my  lot ;  if  I  have  con¬ 
sented  to  survive  myself,  it  was  that  I  might  contribute  to 
your  glory.  I  am  about  to  write  the  great  deeds  we  have 
done  together.  Adieu,  my  children  !  I  would  I  could 
press  you  all  to  my  heart,  but  I  will  at  least  press  the 
eagle.^'’  At  these  words.  General  Petit  advanced  witli 
the  eagle ;  Napoleon  received  the  general  in  his  arms, 
and  after  kissing  the  standard,  said,  with  a  voice  almost 


last  instructions.  The  latter  found  him  hardly  able  to  articulate,  and  appa¬ 
rently  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  was  soon  seized  with  violent  spasms,  the 
last  efforts  of  expiring  nature,  but  they  brought  on  a  fit  of  vomiting,  which  re¬ 
lieved  his  stomach  of  the  greater  pai't  of  the  poison.  Napoleon  entreated  the 
bystanders  to  give  him  another  dose,  but  they  positively  refused  ;  and  by  de¬ 
grees,  though  suffering  severely  from  spasms  in  the  stomach,  he  I'ecovered.  He 
repeatedly  said  when  he  regained  his  senses,  “  How  difficult  it  is  to  die  when 
it  is  so  easy  on  the  field  of  battle.  Ah  !  why  did  I  not__die  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  1” 
At  length  he  said  to  Dr  Ivan,  who  %vas  at  his  bedside,  **  The  dose  was  not  strong 
enough — God  did  not  will  it;  ”  and  fell  asleep.  He  weakened  in  t%vo  hours,  pale 
and  haggard :  but  the  effects  of  the  poison  had  gone  off. — See  Thiers,  xvii.  804, 
805 ;  Napoleox,  in  Montholon,  ii.  37 ;  Fain,  241 ;  Constant,  vi.  85. 
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inarticulate  with  emotion,  ‘‘Adieu,  once  again,  mj  old 
companions !  May  this  last  embrace  penetrate  all  your 
hearts.”  With  these  words  he  tore  himself  away  amidst 
the  sobs  and  tears  of  all  around  him.  Never  was  a  great 
career  more  nobly  terminated.  And  yet  such  is  the  fickle¬ 
ness  of  human  nature,  such  was  the  abhorrence  in  which  the 
Emperor,  ivlien  in  misfortune,  was  held  in  France,  that 
not  only  was  he  publicly  insulted  on  many  occasions  dur¬ 
ing  his  progress  through  the  southern  provinces,  but  on 
one  he  escaped  death  at  the  hand  of  his  own  subjects, 
by  riding  post  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  courier.^ 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  arrival  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  April 
from  Dijon,  was  the  signal  for  the  signature  of  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  peace,  which  was  done  on  the  day  following. 
Little  remained  to  be  adjusted  in  this  treaty,  for  Napo¬ 
leon  having  resigned,  and  the  King  not  arrived  from 
England,  it  could  be  agreed  to  only  by  the  provisional 
Government  at  Paris,  and  necessarily  bore  a  temporary 
character.  By  it  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  by  his  commis¬ 
sioners,  Ney  and  Macdonald,  renounced  for  himself  and 
Ms  descendants  the  empire  of  France  and  kingdom  of 
Italy ;  but  he  was  himself  to  retain  the  title  of  Emperor, 
and  his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  those  of  Princes  and 
Princesses.  The  island  of  Elba  was  assigned  to  the  ex- 
Emperor  as  his  place  of  residence ;  and  for  that  end 
it  was  erected  into  an  independent  principality  in  his 
favour.  The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
secured  in  full  sovereignty  during  her  life  to  the  Empress 
Marie-Louise,  and  after  her  decease  to  the  King  of 
Rome,  her  son.  An  annual  revenue  of  2,500,000  francs 
(£100,000)  were  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  ex-Emperor, 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  countries  ceded, 
and  2,000,000  more  (£80,000)  annually  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  grand  livre  of  France,  and  defrayed  from  its 
revenues.  The  Empress  Dowager,  Josephine,  was  secured 
in  an  annuity  of  1,000,000  francs  (£40,000)  annually, 
to  be  also  inscribed  on  the  grand  livre  of  France.  All 
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the  moYahle  property  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family  chap. 
was  to  remain  with  the  present  proprietors,  except  the 
furniture  of  the  palaces  and  diamonds  of  the  crown,  which  isii. 
were  to  revert  to  the  King  of  France.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  Old  Guard  were  to  attend  the  Emperor  to  his 
place  of  embarkation,  and  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  take 
400  with  him  to  form  a  body-guard  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

The  whole  Poles  in  the  service  of  France  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  their  own  country  with  their  arms 
and  baggage.  This  treaty,  which  was  merely  between 
Napoleon,  personally,  and  the  Allies,  had  affixed  to  it  the 
signatures  of  Caulaincourt,  Macdonald,  Ney,  Metternich, 
Nesselrode,  and  Hardenberg ;  Lord  Castlereagh  acceded 
to  it,  “  but  only  to  be  binding  upon  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
with  respect  to  his  own  acts,  but  not  with  respect  to  the 
acts  of  third  parties.^’  The  fact  was,  he  very  much  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  treaty,  both  as  recognising  the  title  of 
Emperor  in  Napoleon,  which  Great  Britain  had  never  yet 
done,  and  as  assigning  him  an  independent  sovereignty 
on  the  shores  of  Italy,  and  within  a  few  days’  sail  of  ^  See  Treaty 

^  ^  ,1  ij*  *  i*ii*f**  MsirtciiSj 

r  ranee,  where  the  revolutionary  passions  were  still  rite  in  sup.  i.  cm. 
both  countries.^* 

Sir  Charles  Stewart  returned  to  Paris  from  Toulouse 
on  the  26th  of  April,  bringing  with  him  Wellington’s  Arrival' of 
answer  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  confer 
upon  him  the  office  of  Ambassador  at  Paris,  of  vital 
importance  in  the  approaching  deliberations,  which  he 
accepted.*]-  Nothing  remained  now,  but  to  prosecute  the  dor. 

*  “  I  have  given  the  accession  to  the  treaty  of  the  11th,  in  the  form  received 
from  Lord  Bathurst.  I  did  not  feel  it  necessary  now  to  provoke  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  destination  of  Elba  after  Napoleon’s  death.  I  think  the  form 
and  nature  of  our  peace  will  of  itself  preclude  its  becoming  French,  which, 

I  conceive,  is  your  main  object.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

April  27,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  510. 

“  Lord  Castlereagh,  considering  the  importance,  under  the  present  auspi¬ 
cious  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  general  system  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  the  government  of  France,  that  the  embassy  to  Paris  should 
be  intrusted  by  your  Royal  Highness  to  a  character  of  preponderating  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  public  estimation,  presumes  to  recommend  that  your  Royal 
Highness  would  authorise  him  to  propose  this  trust,  in  your  Royal  Highness’s 
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CHAP,  negotiations  with  the  utmost  activity,  and  the  conclusion 
of  an  armistice  in  Italy,  between  the  Viceroy  and  Marshal 
1814.  Bellegarde,  which  Sir  R.  Wilson,  the  British  envoy,  then 
reported,  greatly  facilitated  this  object.  The  conduct  of 
Murat  had  been  so  ambiguous  and  suspicious,  like  that 
of  Bernadotte,  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  confidence  or 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers.*  The  visit  of 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  delightful  to  both.  The  two  soldiers 
had  much  to  speak  of;  each  had  seen  and  done  great 
things  since  they  had  parted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ague- 
da,  two  years  before.  The  one  had  struck  the  blows  at 
Salamanca  and  Vitoria,  which  had  delivered  the  Penin¬ 
sula  ;  the  other  had  assisted  at  those  at  Leipsic  and 
Paris,  which  had  rescued  Europe.  The  communication 
between  them  was  of  the  most  unreserved  and  confiden¬ 
tial  kind ;  and  Sir  Charles  then  communicated  to  his 
former  commander  his  serious  apprehensions  at  the  con- 
isirChas  of  fixing  Napoleon  so  near  both  France  and 

LotTcLug  island  of  Elba.^  Wellington  soon  followed 

reagh,  April  Sir  Charles  Stewart  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th 
MS.  ’  May.t  He  was  received  with  loud  applause  by  the  vola¬ 
tile  Parisians  ;  and  the  cries  of  “  Vive  Wellington  I”  when 

name,  to  Field-Marshal  the  Marquess  of  "Wellington,  whose  zeal  and  invariable 
devotion  to  your  Royal  Highness’s  service,  will.  Lord  Castlereagh  persuades 
himself,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  determine  him  to  obey  your  Royal 
Highness’s  commands.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Prince  Regent,  April  27, 
1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  511. 

*  “  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  conditions  of  an  armistice  between  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  and  Marshal  Belle- 
garde.  I  trust  that  this  convention  may  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
complicated  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  present  state  of  Italy.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Murat’s  conduct  has  been  most  equivocal  and  suspicious  ; 
and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  writing  to  your  Lordship  more  at 
length  upon  this  subject,” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April 
27,  1814 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  ix.  510, 

f  “  Lord  Wellington  arrived  yesterday  without  notice,  in  time  to  see  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  Guards  defile  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  visited  him  in  the  evening;  and  he  afterwards  appeared  at  a  ball  given 
by  my  brother  Charles,  where  he  w’as  the  great  object  of  admiration.  He  looks 
perfectly  well,  and  does  not  show  the  effects  of  his  campaigns  as  much  as  I 
expected  in  his  countenance.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  May 
5,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  9. 
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lie  made  liis  first  appearance  at  the  opera  in  the  Frencli  chap. 
capital,  were  as  loud  as  ever  those  of  “  Vive  TEmpereur  ! 
had  been  in  the  plenitude  of  his  imperial  power.*  isii. 

The  conferences  of  the  ministers,  however,  soon  showed 

’  .  99. 

that,  though  the  terms  of  peace  were  sufficiently  obvious,  Difficulties 
SO  far  as  France  and  England  were  concerned,  yet  it  would  gotiation  for 
be  no  easy  matter  to  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  the^^at’^^ 
different  Powers  which  had  been  engaged  with  her  in 
contest.  Security  for  the  future,  not  either  conquest  or 
revenge,  having  been  the  object,  and  the  sole  object,  of  concerned. 
Great  Britain  in  the  war,  this  point  was  completely  gained 
by  the  reduction  of  France  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  the 
Napoleon  dynasty  being  displaced,  which  was  a  standing 
menace  to  the  other  states  of  Europe.  But  the  case  was 
very  different  as  between  France  and  the  other  European 
Powers.  Talleyrand  adopted  and  again  urged  Napoleon^s 
favourite  argument,  so  often  put  forward  by  Caulaincourt, 
that  the  strength  of  the  other  Continental  states,  particu¬ 
larly  England  and  Russia,  had  been  so  much  augmented 
during  the  conflict  that  the  balance  of  power  would  no 
longer  exist  if,  while  they  retained  their  acquisitions,  France 
was  to  be  reduced  to  her  ancient  limits.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  rival  pretensions  and  claims  of  the  victorious 
Allies  were  still  more  at  variance,  and  more  likely  to  lead 
to  serious  divisions.  Prussia  put  forward  her  claims  to 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power,  and  increased 
to  at  least  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  in  consideration  of 
her  unparalleled  efforts  during  the  war.  It  was  felt  by  all 
that  these  claims  were  well  founded ;  but  from  whence  the 
territories  were  to  come  which  were  to  raise  her  to  that 
rank,  was  not  so  apparent.  The  necessity  of  erecting 
Belgium  into  a  respectable  power,  as  a  barrier  to  Nor¬ 
thern  Germany  against  France,  was  evident ;  but  Austria 
claimed  with  justice  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  her  pro- 

*  The  author  was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  manner  of  the  English 
hero  in  bowing  his  acknowledgments  was  constrained  and  embarrassed,  pro¬ 
bably  from  an  apprehension  that  the  display  might  prejudice  the  Bourbons. 
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vinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  it  could  be  found  only  in 
Italy,  where  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  annexation  of 
some  of  the  lesser  states,  all  of  which  were  loudly  claiming 
restitution  and  independence.  The  difficulties  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Italy  were  much  enhanced  by  the  imprudent  pro¬ 
clamations,  already  mentioned,  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
promising  the  restoration  of  their  old  government  to  the 
Genoese ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  clearly  foresaw  the 
dangerous  spirit  which  was  arising  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
was  soon  obliged,  under  pretence  of  leave  of  absence,  to 
recall  him.*  Finally,  Russia,  whose  ambitious  designs  upon 
Poland  were  well  known,  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the 
Vistula;  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  aware  of  the 
danger,  were  fain  to  avert  a  question  which  would  certainly 
divide,  and  might  possibly  break  up,  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Pressed  by  so  many  difficulties,  and  anxious  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  some  steps  in  advance  towards  the  general 
pacification  and  final  settlement,  the  sovereigns  and  minis¬ 
ters  resolved  to  conclude  a  peace,  in  the  first  instance  with 
France,  and  leave  the  ulterior  and  more  difficult  question 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  territories  conquered  from  her 
to  a  future  time,  to  be  adjusted  in  a  general  congress  which 

*  “  I  shall  take  care  not  to  compromise  any  of  the  parties  referred  to  in 
your  secret  letter.  I  fully  approve  of  your  giving  the  project  no  countenance  ; 
nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  wish  that  the  too  extensive  experiment  already  in 
operation  throughout  Europe  in  the  science  of  government,  should  be  at  once 
augmented  by  similar  creations  in  Italy. 

“  It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  a  great  moral  change  coming  on  in  Europe^ 
and  that  the  principles  of  freedom  are  in  full  operation.  The  danger  is,  that 
the  transition  may  be  too  sudden  to  ripen  into  anything  likely  to  make  the 
world  better  or  happier.  We  have  new  constitutions  launched  in  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Sicily.  Let  us  see  the  result  before  vce  encourage  farther  attempts. 
The  attempts  may  be  made,  and  we  must  abide  the  consequences;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  better  to  retard  than  accelerate  the  operation  of  this  most  hazardous 
principle  which  is  abroad. 

“  In  Italy  it  is  now  the  more  necessary  to  abstain,  if  we  wish  to  act  in  con¬ 
cert  with  Austria  and  Sardinia.  Whilst  we  had  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy  we  were  justified  in  running  all  risks;  but  the  present  state  of  Europe 
requires  no  such  expedient ;  and  with  a  view  to  general  peace  and  tranquillity, 
I  should  prefer  seeing  the  Italians  await  the  insensible  infiuence  of  what  is 
going  on  elsewhere,  than  hazard  their  own  internal  quiet  by  an  effort  at  this 
moment.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  Paris,  May  1 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  18. 
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^vas  to  meet  in  Vienna.  This  being  arranged,  matters  ad-  chap. 
vanced  with  an  accelerated  pace.  It  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  pacification  that  France  should  abandon  I8i4. 
all  her  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  1792,  a  convention 
was  signed  on  23d  April,  providing  for  the  mutual  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  French  territory  by  the  Allied  troops,  and  of 
the  whole  French  conquests  since  the  Revolution,  by  their 
forces.  This  evacuation  forthwith  commenced,  and  the 
territories  and  fortresses  evacuated,  conveyed  a  stupendous 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  French  revolutionary  con¬ 
quests,  and  the  infatuated  policy  of  Napoleon  in  having 
immured  so  large  a  part  of  his  forces  in  those  distant 
strongholds  when  his  empire  was  perishing  from  want  of 
soldiers  in  its  centre.  In  nine  only  of  the  fortresses  ceded, 
were  92,200  soldiers,  nearly  all  experienced  veterans,  and 
the  guns  delivered  up  were  above  12,000  Thus  was  the 
external  force  of  France  lost  in  the  outposts  of  the  empire, 
when,  with  not  more  than  70,000  men,  he  was  crushed  by 
200,000  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  !  Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  the  obvious  remark,  that  if  Napoleon  had  i  schoeii,  x. 
drawn  back  the  garrisons  of  the  blockaded  fortresses  the 
Allied  armies  would  have  been  as  much  strengthened 
the  blockading  forces  as  his  would  be  by  the  garrisons  7 
withdrawn ;  ^  for  the  French  garrisons  were  veteran  troops, 

*  Garrisons  of  the  following  fortresses  when  they  were  surrendered,  viz. : — 


Hamburg, 

12,200 

Magdeburg, 

16,000 

Wesel, 

10,000 

Mayence,  , 

15,000 

Bai'celona,  . 

6,000 

Antwerp,  . 

17,500 

Mantua, 

6,000 

Alessandria, 

5,500 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  . 

4,000 

For  nine  fortresses. 

92,200 

Besides,  there  w'ere  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  at  the  date  of  this  treaty, 
Maestricht,  Luxembourg,  Kehl,  Flushing,  Ostend,  Nieuport,  Peschiera,  Gavi, 
Turin,  Figueras,  Rosas,  Tortosa,  and  many  othei  s,  the  garrisons  of  which -were 
at  least  50,000  more.  Fifty-three  fortresses  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old  Franco 
in  all  were  abandoned,  with  12,000  guns,  and  at  least  140,000  men. — See 
ScuoELL,  Traites  de  Paix ;  Martens,  Nouveau  liecueil,  i.  706. 
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capable  of  acting  with  the  greatest  effect  in  the  field,  while 
the  blockading  forces  were  nearly  all  landwehr  or  land- 
stnrra,  incapable  of  moving  from  the  spot,  or  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  general  operations  of  a  campaign. 

This  convention  settled  nearly  all  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  depending  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  rendered  it  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
the  definitive  treaty.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Talleyrand's 
objections,  it  was  signed  on  30th  May,  and,  considering 
the  circumstances,  in  terms  eminently  favourable  to  France. 
Not  only  was  nothing  taken  from  that  country  as  she 
stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  she  received  in 
clear  gain  x4vignon  and  the  Yenaisin,  the  first  conquests  of 
the  Revolution,  with  a  territory  peopled  by  450,000  souls, 
and  Chambery.  The  additions  conceded  to  France  on  all 
her  frontiers  amounted  together  to  about  1,000,000  souls. 
Holland  was  to  remain  an  independent  state,  under  the 
house  of  Orange,  and  increased  by  the  union  with  Flanders. 
Germany  was  to  be  no  longer  an  empire,  but  a  great  con¬ 
federacy  arranged  in  a  federal  union.  Switzerland  was  to 
be  independent,  and  governed  by  its  own  Diet,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Italy,  beyond  the  Austrian 
possessions,  and  to  the  French  frontier,  was  divided  into 
independent  states.  Malta,  the  original  ostensible  cause 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  after  the  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  was  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  to  Great  Britain,  as  were  Tobago  and  St 
Lucie,  in  the  West,  and  the  Mauritius  in  the  East  Indies. 
All  the  other  colonies,  being  the  whole  belonging  to  France, 
which  had  been  conquered  during  the  war,  were  restored 
by  Great  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  the  Spanish  part 
of  St  Domingo,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Spain.  France 
resigned  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland 
and  in  the  Gulf  of  the  St  Lawrence.^  The  fleet  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  which  consisted  of  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
fifteen  frigates,  was  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  two  of 
which  were  to  go  to  France,  and  one-third  to  Holland. 
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The  ships  taken,  however,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 

war,  and  especially  those  at  the  Texel,  consisting  of  eight 
sail  of  the  line,  were  to  remain  with  the  Allies,  and  were 
immediately  made  over  to  Holland.  All  subordinate 
matters  of  detail  were,  by  common  consent,  devolved  upon 
a  congress,  to  meet  at  Vienna  in  the  succeeding  autumn. 

In  addition  to  the  public  treaty  a  secret  one  was  signed 
at  the  same  time,  which  contained  articles  of  considerable 
importance.  They  related  chiefly  to  the  disposal  of  the  im¬ 
mense  territories,  containing  not  less  than  15,360,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  wliich  had  been  severed  from  the  French  Empire, 
besides  16,000,000  more  inhabiting  its  external  dependen¬ 
cies.  The  details  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  this 
important  subject  were  left  to  future  adjustment,  but  the 
principle  was  recognised,  that  they  should  be  distributed 
by  the  four  Allied  Powers,  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen 
considerably  the  lesser  Powers  contiguous  to  France,  as 
to  lessen  the  chance  of  the  French  troops  being  able  to  get 
into  these  lesser  states  without  any  serious  opposition,  and 
making  them  the  battle-field  in  which  to  conquer  or  from 
which  to  menace  the  independence  of  the  other  states. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  agreed  that  the  basis  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Europe  should  be  that  Flanders  and  Holland 
should  be  united  into  one  monarchy, with  at  least  6,000,000 
of  inhabitants  ;  that  the  Rhenish  provinces  should  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  Prussia  ;  that  the  reconstruction  of  Switzerland, 
in  nineteen  cantons,  should  be  recognised,  and  its  inde¬ 
pendence  guaranteed  by  France  ;  that  the  Austrian  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Italy  should  be  bounded  by  the  Ticino  and 
the  Po;  and  that  Genoa,  with  its  adjacent  territory,  should 
be  united  to  Piedmont.  The  fate  of  Saxony  and  Poland 

was,  by  common  consent,  and  a  secret  dread  of  new  dis¬ 
sensions  to  wliich  their  destinies  would  give  rise,  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  congress  at  Vienna.^ 

After  the  signature  of  this  treaty  the  foreign  sovereigns 
agreed  to  make  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  British 
capital.  The  Emperor  Alexander  of  course  would  form 
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the  leading  character  on  this  occasion ;  hut  although, 
with  his  usual  highbred  courtesy,  that  sovereign  always 
when  ill  company  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  placed 
himself  in  the  second  line,  yet  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
aware  of  the  incipient  jealousies  getting  up  between  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  and  was  most  anxious  not  only  that 
an  earnest  invitation  should  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  but  that  he  should  be  assigned  an  important 
place  in  the  imperial  pageant/'^  They  came,  accordingly, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  w^as 
obliged  to  return  to  his  dominions,  and  w^ere  received  by 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  London 
with  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  enthusiasm  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  imagination.  The  fete  given  to  Alexander  by 
the  city  of  London  alone  cost  £20,000.  Marshal  Blucher 
was  an  extraordinary  object  of  interest  on  all  these  occa¬ 
sions,  to  which  his  striking  countenance  and  huge  mus¬ 
taches,  not  so  common  then  as  they  have  since  become, 
not  a  little  contributed.  Sir  Charles  Stewart  accompanied 
his  gallant  commander  and  fellow  -  soldier  on  all  these 
festive  occasions,  and  shared  with  him  the  applause  of  the 
multitude.  He  received  at  the  same  time  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  marks  of  approbation  from  his  sovereign  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  the  only  individual  present  when  the 
Prince  Regent,  with  so  much  grace,  personally  invested  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  robes  of  the  Garter,  of  which 
illustrious  order  he  had  been  made  a  member.  And  on  the 
steps,  at  the  grand  fete  at  Guildhall,  given  by  the  city  of 
London,  on  17th  June,  he  knelt  down  to  kiss  his  hands  on 
receiving  the  appointments  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 

*  When  I  recommend  yon  to  dilute  the  libation  to  Russia,  I  am  the  last 
to  wish  it  should  be  less  palatable.  The  Emperor  has  the  greatest  merit,  and 
must  be  held  high ;  but  he  ought  to  be  grouped,  and  not  made  the  sole  feature 
for  admiration.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  various  circumstances, 

exploits,  manners,  &c.,  must  make  his  brother  Emperor,  though  the  first  in 
rank,  the  second  in  eclat.  He  always,  however,  personally  treats  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  with  the  most  perfect  attention,  placing  himself  cn  seconde  ligne." — ■ 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April  20,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Corre¬ 
spondence,  ix.  479,  480. 
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and  Ambassador  at  Vienna ;  the  latter  a  situation  of  the  chap. 
very  highest  importance,  as  that  capital  had  been  fixed 
on  as  the  seat  of  the  approaching  congress,  where  the  most  isii. 
important  diplomatic  affairs  ever  brought  in  Europe  under 
discussion  ^yere  to  be  determined.  This  appointment  was 
accompanied  by  the  strongest  expressions  of  the  Prince  i  conserva- 
Regent’s  entire  satisfaction  wdtli  his  whole  conduct,  both 
Civil  and  military.  Bernadotte,  much  to  his  credit,  had  ft-  ; 

.  ''  ,  Cast.  Cor. 

some  time  before  conferred  upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  i.  27-‘29. 
the  Swedish  military  Order  of  the  Sw^ord.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh  received  shortly  after  the  highest 
proof  of  the  approbation  of  his  Government  and  sovereign.  Honours 
by  being  decorated  wdth  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  dis-  Lord  Castle- 
tinction  rarely,  if  ever,  bestow^ed,  except  upon  crowned  d^cushonln 
heads  or  persons  of  the  very  highest  rank  or  celebrity, 

A  testimony  to  his  merit  and  public  services,  still  more 
memorable  and  flattering,  w^as  borne  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  occasion  of  the  discussion  (for  it  could  not 
be  called  a  debate)  on  the  treaty  of  peace  on  29th  June 
1814.  The  address  to  the  Crown,  congratulatory  of  the 
treaty,  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division.  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Castlereagh  said,  “All  the  imputations, 
that  w^e  had  engaged  in  the  war  or  continued  it  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  selfish  ambition,  have  been  removed.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  Great  Britain  has  been  vindicated  :  it  has  been 
proved  that  she  entered  into  the  war  from  nothing  short 
of  an  over-ruling  necessity ;  and  that  she  was  ready  to 
relinquish  everything  of  which,  for  her  own  security,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  take  possession,  as  soon  as  it  had 
become  manifest  she  could  make  that  sacrifice  without 
danger.  If  the  country  has  for  tw^enty  years  sustained 
the  most  severe  burdens,  and  done  so  with  a  noble  for¬ 
titude,  it  is  at  least  gratifying  for  her  to  find  that  she 
has  come  out  of  the  tremendous  conflict  in  which  she 
has  been  engaged  with  the  acquisition  of  that  security 
for  wiiich  she  contended,  and  with  a  reputation  unstained 
by  reproval.  She  bravely  stood  by  the  Powers  of  Europe 
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CHAP,  in  circumstances  of  unprecedented  peril ;  feeling  that  it 
was  her  duty  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  all  those 
1814.  moral  and  political  principles  which  were  endangered, 
abstaining  from  too  cautious  and  minute  a  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  the  conflict,  and  leaving  the  result  to  Pro¬ 
vidence.  We  have  thus.  Sir,  at  length  closed  the  war 
as  conquerors  certainly,  but  enjoying  the  rare  felicity  of 
receiving  the  benedictions  not  only  of  those  with  whom 
we  fought,  but  ultimately  of  those  against  whom  we 
fought.  There  is  no  feeling  more  powerfid  in  Paris  at 
this  moment  than  respect  for  the  English  character. 
And  thus,  I  trust,  that  the  course  we  have  pursued 
through  the  whole  of  this  eventful  crisis  will  prove  per¬ 
manently  beneficial  to  the  whole  world.  I  trust  that 
feelings  of  mutual  kindness  have  come  to  supplant  those 
of  animosity  in  all  ranks  of  the  people  of  both  countries, 
and  that  they  may  long  retain  the  terms  of  amity  and 
friendship.  If  no  other  blessing  is  derived  from  all  that 
^  happened,  it  will  be  no  trifling  one  that  the  spell  has 

465.  ’  ’  been  dissolved  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  Bri¬ 

tain  and  France  w^ere  necessarily  enemies.^'’  ^ 

On  this  occasion  Mr  Canning  said,  in  strains,  consider- 
Mr  Can-  ing  wliat  had  occurred,  of  generous  eloquence,  The  real 
nmg  s  6ioge  establishment  of  our  own  secu- 

Peace.  tranquillity  of  the  world  ;  and  with  a  view 

to  that  object  it  was  necessary  to  resist  the  principles  of 
that  violent  convulsive  Republic  which,  having  desolated 
France,  sought  to  shake  all  the  established  thrones  and 
governments  of  Europe.  With  that  view  we  have  resisted 
the  military  despotism  which  grew  out  of  that  convul¬ 
sive  system.  We  contended  against  the  Jacobinism  which 
gave  birth  to  the  war  in  all  the  shapes  and  forms  which 
it  had  assumed  to  disturb  us  and  the  whole  civilised 
world,  and  we  have  finally  conquered.  Yes !  we  have 
completely  conquered,  and  in  pursuing  this  glorious  con¬ 
quest,  nothing  has  been  more  praiseworthy  than  the  signal 
patience  which  this  nation  has  manifested.  The  people 
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of  this  country  in  truth  are  entitled  to  more  praise  for  chap.* 
what  they  have  endured  than  what  they  have  achieved  ; 
more  for  the  manly  steadiness  with  which  they  have  stood 
at  their  post  than  the  promptitude  with  which  they  have 
marched  out  to  battle.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
spurious  fire  of  French  liberty,  wdiich  burned  only  to 
consume,  would  have  burned  out  without  our  interposi¬ 
tion.  But  we  had  promoted  and  witnessed  its  final 
extinguishment,  and  we  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  the  nation  in  which  it  raged  had  at  length 
come  to  this  country  for  the  pure  flame  of  rational  liberty. 

TJiis  is  a  legitimate  and  high  source  of  national  congratu¬ 
lation.  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  that  undisputed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  the  conquest  of  the  war, 
or  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  gallant  army  and  its 
unrivalled  leader,  afford  so  much  matter  for  just  congratu¬ 
lation  as  to  find  that,  after  overcoming  the  wild  enthusiastic 
delusive  spirit  of  liberty  which  desolated  France, — that 
after  having  been  the  saviours,  we  had  become  the  model 
of  Europe.  Let  us  hope,  for  the  interest  of  mankind, 
that  that  model  will  be  generally  adopted,  that  all  nations 
will  endeavour  to  introduce  that  vital  spirit,  that  germ  of 
strength,  which  has  enabled  so  small  a  country  to  make  Deb. 
such  extraordinary  exertions  to  save  itself,  and  to  deal  452. 
out  salvation  to  the  world.^^  ^  * 

*  On  this  occasion  Mr  Whitbread  said,  in  a  manly  and  noble  spirit,  “  I 
originally  opposed  the  administration  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Castlereagh), 
but  seeing  an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  that  noble  Lord  from  what  I  had  re¬ 
marked  in  his  predecessors,  and  that  too  at  a  moment  when  more  than  ordinary 
success  might  have  been  supposed  to  make  him  less  moderate,  I  came  to  repose 
confidence  in  his  moderation,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  did  so,  and 
that  I  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  I  should  be  able  to  declare  whether 
or  not  the  confidence  had  been  deserved.  That  time  has  now  anived;  and  I 
can  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  in  every  respect,  except  that  article  in  the  treaty 
regarding  the  slave  trade,  to  which  the  noble  Lord  should  never  have  put  his 
hand,  the  noble  Lord  has  completely  and  fully  shown  that  he  deserved  that 
confidence  which  I  have  reposed  in  him.  I  can  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  if 
there  is  one  part  of  his  history  which  in  my  opinion  redounds  more  to  his 
honour  than  any  other,  it  is  that  when  he  went  to  negotiate,  he  fairly  tried 
the  experiment  of  doing  so  with  the  then  ruler  of  France.  Though  the  papers 
have  not  been  produced,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  negotiations  at  Cba- 
tillon  broke  off  only  in  consequence  of  the  folly,  ruadness,  and  what  not  of 
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Historians  and  military  writers  have  repeated,  even  to 
satiety,  that  Napoleon  was  overthrown  because  Europe 
arose  as  one  man  to  shake  off  his  oppression  ;  and  that, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  his  fall  was  owing  to  the 
obstinacy  and  infatuation  with  which  he  refused  all  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  of  accommodation  when  proffered  to  him, 
on  repeated  occasions,  by  the  Allied  Powers.  The  more 
minute  and  accurate  information,  as  to  the  real  nature 
and  chances  of  that  conflict,  gives  strong  reason  to  doubt 
whether  either  of  their  opinions  is  well-founded.  So  far 
from  Europe  having  risen  like  one  man  to  throw  off  the 
oppression  of  Napoleon,  it  rose  up  like  one  man  to  sup¬ 
port  it ;  the  mighty  conqueror  led  the  whole  forces  of 
Western  Europe  in  his  crusade  against  Russia,  he  invaded 
its  territory  with  half  a  million  of  men,  more  than  double 
the  number  by  which  it  was  opposed  ;  he  was  defeated 
not  by  the  reaction  of  civilisation  or  the  resolution  of 
freedom,  but  the  fervour  of  the  desert  and  the  constancy 
of  religion.  The  serfs  of  Russia  did  that  which  neither 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian,  nor  the  independent  spirit 
of  the  Teutonic  race  had  been  able  to  effect.  Germany, 
it  is  true,  rose  with  unanimous  fervour  in  1813  to  com¬ 
plete  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ;  but  they  did  not  do 
so  till  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  Moscow  campaign. 
Then  they  did  not  hoist  the  colours  of  independence  so 
much  as  follow  the  standards  of  conquest.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  resolution  of  Alexander  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  Russians,  the  perseverance  of  the  English  could  not 
have  prevented  the  other  states  of  Europe  from  willingly 
forging  eternal  chains  for  themselves. 

Napoleon  himself.  The  noble  Lord’s  firmness,  however,  was  not  daunted  ; 
he  persevered  in  his  resolute  course,  and  by  his  firmness  contributed  to  keep 
the  Allied  Powers  together  till  the  business  was  brought  to  a  glorious  conclu¬ 
sion.  I  have  often  recommended  ministers  to  make  peace  with  the  ruler  of 
France,  if  it  was  practicable;  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  was  impracti¬ 
cable  till  the  noble  Lord  tried  it ;  and  when  he  did  so,  and  it  was  found  to  be 
impi'acticable,  no  man  rejoiced  more  than  I  did  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  saving  of  Paris  from  desti’uction.” — 
Mr  Whitbread’s  Words^  June  29,  1814;  Parliamentary  Debates,  xxviii.  455. 
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There  is  more  reason  in  the  opinion  that  Napoleon  chap. 
brought  about  his  own  ruin  bj  his  obstinate  rejection  of 
all  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  made  to  him,  and  isii. 
his  immuring  half  his  army  in  distant  fortresses  on  the 
frontier,  when  his  empire  was  perishing  for  w^ant  of  troops 
in  its  heart.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  ins  ^tter 
were  great  errors,  and  that  the  last,  especially,  was  more  though  it 
than  anything  else  conducive  to  his  fall.  It  is  remark- 
able  that  both  mistakes  proceeded  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  was  the  excess  of  moral  courage  in  himself,  and 
an  entire  distrust  in  its  existence  in  others.  He  declined 
the  Allied  propositions  of  peace  at  Prague  and  Chatillon, 
because  he  had  confidence  individually  in  his  own  star,  but 
he  had  none  in  the  steadiness  of  the  French  if  it  appeared 
to  be  waning;  he  retained  his  troops  in  the  distant  for¬ 
tresses,  because  he  knew  that  his  empire  was  one  of  opinion, 
and  that  if  it  turned,  and  men  saw  any  symptoms  of  decline 
in  it,  his  prestige  was  at  an  end,  and  he  would  run  the 
risk  of  being  abandoned  by  his  own  subjects.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  British  were  constrained  to  veil 
the  retreat  from  Affghanistan  under  a  second  irruption 
into  that  distant  region,  which,  if  unsuccessful,  would 
have  involved  their  Indian  Empire  in  ruin.  But  before 
we  condemn  the  conduct  of  Napoleon  as  irrational,  and 
such  as  at  once  occasioned  his  fall,  we  must  reflect  on 
what  chances  there  were  in  his  favour  if  he  adopted  it, 
and  how  near  he  repeatedly  was  to  decisive  success  by 
pursuing  it.  Had  he  supported  the  advance  of  Yan- 
damme  towards  Culm  with  the  Young  Guard,  whom  he 
halted  at  Pirna,  after  the  attack  on  Dresden  in  1813,  he 
would  have  destroyed  the  Allied  Grand  Army  ;  had  he 
erected  a  few  foi'ts  detaches  around  Paris  in  1814,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  hold  out  for  a  few  days,  till  he  returned 
from  St  Dizier,  the  whole  Allied  army  would  have  found 
in  their  advance  to  that  capital  nothing  but  ruin. 

And  even  witli  these  great  mistakes  he  would  have 
been  successful  in  the  war,  but  for  the  moral  courage 
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and  decisive  acts  of  two  men,  who,  strange  to  saj,  were 
brothers.  Had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  provided  the  subsi¬ 
dies,  and  established  the  guaranteed  paper  currency,  which 
he  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  German  war,  the  forces  of 
Europe  never  would  have  been  arrayed  on  the  field  of 
Leipsic ;  had  not  Sir  Charles  Stewart  forced  up  Bernadotte 
and  the  Army  of  the  North  at  the  decisive  moment,  that 
great  fight  would  at  best  have  been  a  drawn  battle,  if 
not  a  defeat.  Had  not  Lord  Castlereagh  persuaded  the 
Allied  Powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  they 
would  have  retired  from  France  after  the  disasters  of 
Blucher  at  Montmirail  and  Y auchamps ;  had  he  not  by  his 
single  efiforts,  w^hen  all  others  despaired,  torn  the  corps 
of  Winzingerode  and  Bulow  from  Bernadotte,  and  placed 
them  under  Blucher,  they  would  never  have  won  the 
battle  of  Laon  or  advanced  to  Paris.  Taught  by  tliese 
examples,  the  reflecting  mind  will  hesitate  to  condemn  a 
policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which  so  often,  even  in 
combating  so  great  a  coalition,  brought  him  within  a  hair¬ 
breadth  of  decisive  success,  and,  but  for  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  two  men,  unquestionably  would  have  done  so. 
And  without  disputing  the  operation  of  general  causes  in 
all  great  political  changes,  he  will  probably  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  much — very  much — often  depends  on  the 
agency  of  individual  men  ;  and  that  in  recent,  as  well  as 
ancient,  times,  the  words  of  the  Roman  annalist  are  true : 
— Mihi  multa  legenti,  multa  audienti,  quae  populus 
Romanus,  doini  militiaeque,  mari  atque  terra,  praeclara 
facinora  fecit,  forte  lubuit  attendere,  quae  res  maxime 
tanta  negotia  sustinuisset.  Sciebam  saepenumero  parva 
manu  cum  magnis  legionibus  hostium  contendisse  :  cog- 
noveram,  parvis  copiis  bella  gesta  cum  opulentis  regibus  ; 
ad  hoc,  saepe  fortunae  violentiam  toleravisse  ;  facundia 
Graecos,  gloria  belli  Gallos  ante  Romanos  fuisse.  Ac 
mihi  multa  agitanti  constabat,  paucorum  civium  egregiam 
virtutem  cuncta  patravisse  ;  coque  factum,  uti  divitias 
paupertas,  multitudincm  paucitas  superaret.'^^ 
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Three  men,  and  three  only,  stand  forth  pre-eminent  in  chap. 
the  great  strife  of  Europe  against  France  in  this  memor- 
able  year,  and  it  is  the  highest  glory  of  Great  Britain  that  isii. 
she  can  number  two  of  them  among  her  own  children,  co-op^a- 
These  three  are  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Duke 
Wellington,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Men  will  pi’^^^^ly  j5“gton,^and 
differ  to  the  end  of  time,  according  as  they  are  divided  in  Napo- 
by  nation,  profession,  or  habits,  as  to  the  priority  which  throw, 
is  to  be  assigned  to  any  of  these  great  men  in  the  grand 
deliverance  ;  but  all  must  agree  that  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  three  was  indispensable  to  its  being  effected. 

Without  the  intrepid  courage  and  moral  influence  of 
Alexander,  the  military  talents  and  unconquerable  ten¬ 
acity  of  Wellington,  and  the  firm  determination  and  per¬ 
suasive  sway  of  Castlereagh,  the  noble  attempt  would 
have  failed,  all  the  efforts  of  Europe  would  have  been 
ineffectual,  and  the  confirmed  military  power  of  France 
in  modern,  as  of  Rome  in  ancient,  times,  would  have 
extinguished  the  rivalry  of  nations  and  the  energy  of 
individual  mind  in  the  slumber  of  universal  dominion. 

They  w^ere  linked  together  in  a  way  which,  although 
not  hitherto  remarked,  and  altogether  independent  of  How  they  ' 
each  other,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  having  been  together, 
providential.  Lord  Castlereagh  first  discerned  Welling¬ 
ton’s  talents,  and,  despite  great  Court  influence,  chose  him 
for  the  command  in  Spain.  He  there  maintained  him  in 
the  face  of  the  long- continued  and  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  Whigs  to  decry  his  talents,  and  abandon  as  hopeless 
the  contest  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  laid  down  at 
the  very  outset,  and  in  the  minutest  particulars,  the  plans 
which  Wellington  carried  out  for  the  defence  of  Portugal 
in  four  successive  campaigns.  The  success  of  this  defen¬ 
sive  campaign,  and  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Torres 
Vedras,  encouraged  Alexander  to  adopt  a  similar  system, 
and  exhibit  corresponding  energy  in  resisting  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Russia  ;  and  the  Moscow  retreat  was  the  conse¬ 
quence.  The  total  destruction  of  Napoleon’s  vast  arma- 
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ment,  in  that  memorable  year,  induced  Lord  Castlereagh, 
now  restored  to  power,  to  organise  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  combated  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  pour  forth 
the  treasures  of  England  in  a  way  which  rendered  effec¬ 
tive  the  efforts  of  Germany  for  its  deliverance.  At  this 
very  time  the  victory  of  Yitoria  and  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Spain  by  Wellington,  compensated  the  de¬ 
feats  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  determined  in  favour 
of  the  Allies  the  vacillation  of  Austria.  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  again  appeared  with  decisive  effect  in  the  Congress 
of  Chatillon  and  campaign  of  1814,  and  by  his  reso¬ 
lute  support  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  crisis  of 
the  fight,  arrested  the  torrent  of  Napoleon’s  victories 
and  brought  the  Allied  standards  in  triumph  to  Paris. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  it  was  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
three  men  that  the  colossus  of  French  power  was  over¬ 
turned,  and  peace  and  independence  restored  to  Europe. 
Had  either  of  the  three  been  aw^anting,  all  the  efforts  of 
the  other  two  would  have  proved  ineffectual  in  working 
out  the  desired  deliverance. 

If  required  to  determine  to  which  of  the  three  in  this 
great  work  the  palm  is  to  be  awarded,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  just  decision,  and,  with  every  wish  to  be 
impartial,  the  biographer  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  entirely 
exempt  from  national  or  individual  prepossessions.  Singly 
each  has  done  things  which  may  well  render  his  name 
immortal.  The  Emperor  of  Russia’s  heroic  conduct  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  of  1812,  and  his  subsequent  avenging 
of  the  flames  of  Moscow  by  the  sparing  of  Paris,  stands 
alone  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  has  encircled  his 
memory  with  a  halo  of  purer  glory  than  ever  yet  was 
allotted  to  uninspired  man.  Wellington’s  defence  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  is  his  own,  and  he  may  justly  claim 
the  highest  renown  for  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  at  length  worked  out  their  deliverance. 
His  subsequent  decisive  victory  at  Waterloo  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  last  stroke  which  prostrated  the  dis- 
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tiirber  of  the  world’s  peace.  To  these  great  deeds  maj 
be  paralleled,  without  claiming  for  him  an  equality,  Castle- 
reagh’s  conduct,  as  War  Minister,  after  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  the  manner  in  which,  with  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain  standing  alone,  and  with  all  those  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent  arrayed  against  him,  he  defeated  all  the  maritime 
combinations  of  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  his  country  by  destroying  one-half  of  the  naval  force 
of  his  opponents.  But  if  the  achievements  of  the  three 
in  joint  operations  are  considered,  impartial  justice  must 
award  the  palm  to  the  English  statesman.  But  for  him 
the  forces  of  tliis  Grand  Alliance  could  never  have  been 
held  together  during  the  fearful  crisis  of  1813  and  1814  ; 
neither  the  chivalry  of  Alexander  nor  the  generalship  of 
Wellington  could  have  effected  the  deliverance  of  Ger¬ 
many  or  conquest  of  France,  if  the  resources  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  England  had  not  been  wielded  by  the  hand, 
and  their  power  directed  by  the  moral  courage,  of  Castle- 
reagh.  It  was  his  vigour  which  brought  forth  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  Great  Britain  at  the  proper  season,  to  arm  and 
equip  the  armies  of  Europe  ;  it  was  his  moral  ascendancy 
which  stilled  the  jealousies  of  the  Governments  and 
brought  their  forces  together  in  dense  and  disciplined 
battalions  to  the  theatre  of  conflict ;  it  was  his  resolution 
which,  at  the  decisive  moment,  arrested  the  progress  of 
disaster,  and  induced  victories  which  gave  independence 
to  the  nation,  and  peace  and  happiness  for  forty  years  to 
tlie  civilised  world. 
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LORD  CASTLEREAGH  AND  SIR  CHARLES  STEWART  AT  THE  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  VIENNA  IN  1814  AND  1815,  TO  THE  SECOND  TREATY 
OF  PARIS,  NOVEMBER  20,  1815. 

Whenever  a  great  calamity  has  been  incurred,  or  a  great 
danger  escaped,  either  in  public  or  private  life,  the  first 
thought  of  those  who  have  been  preserved  from  the  disaster 
is  to  take  measures  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  If  a  house 
has  been  burnt  by  the  faulty  construction  of  stoves  or  flues, 
that  fault  is  sure  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  restored  edi¬ 
fice  ;  if  it  has  been  broken  into  by  thieves,  care  is  imme¬ 
diately  taken,  by  the  construction  of  additional  or  more  se¬ 
cure  bolts  and  bars,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  invasion. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  It  may  with  cer¬ 
tainty  be  predicted  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  after  a 
long  and  perilous  conflict,  that  the  dangers  chiefly  guard¬ 
ed  against  will  be  those  which  had  been  most  recently 
experienced.  As  the  greatest  or  rather  the  whole  evils 
and  dangers  which  had  been  felt  with  such  severity  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  war  had  arisen  from  the  aggressive  policy 
and  military  power  of  France,  so  the  feeling  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
duty  of  arranging  the  terms  of  the  general  pacification 
on  its  conclusion,  was  to  guard  by  every  possible  means 
against  its  recurrence.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the 
arrangements  agreed  to  by  the  secret  treaty,  concluded  at 
Paris  on  30th  May  preceding,  had  been  framed.  The 
addition  of  the  Flemish  provinces  to  the  kingdom  of 
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•Holland,  of  the  Rhenish  to  that  of  Prussia,  of  the  city  chap. 
and  harbour  of  Genoa  to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  and 
-the  formation  of  a  great  defensive  confederacy,  composed  i8i4. 
of  the  whole  states  of  Germany,  were  all  so  many  means 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  end.  They  were  designed 
to  surround  France  with  a  girdle  of  affiliated  monarchies, 
which  should  render  it  impossible  for  its  armies,  under 
revolutionary  direction,  to  cross  their  own  frontier  with¬ 
out  finding  themselves  in  the  territories  of  a  respectable 
state,  supported  by  others  actuated  by  similar  interests, 
and  threatened  by  the  same  ambition. 

But  although  the  establishment  of  these  strong  out-  ^ 
posts  against  French  ambition  added  considerably  to  the  The  restora 
security  of  Europe,  and  the  reduction  of  France  to  its  Bourbons 

•  *1^  p  •  vras  the 

ancient  limits  took  much  irom  its  means  ot  aggression,  great  secu- 
yet  experience  had  proved  that  these  precautionary 
measures  could  not  alone  be  relied  on  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  calamities  from  which  so  narrow  an  escape 
had  been  made.  It  could  never  be  forgotten  that  France, 
animated  by  revolutionary  passions,  starting  from  her 
old  frontiers,  had  carried  her  arms  to  Cadiz  and  the 
Kremlin,  The  same  thing,  if  the  same  passions  revived, 
might  be  expected  to  recur.  The  danger  of  success  in  a 
similar  crusade  against  the  independence  of  nations 
would  be  even  greater  on  the  second  occasion  than  the 
first ;  for  not  only  was  France  stronger  and  more  warlike 
at  the  conclusion  of  so  many  conquests  than  it  had  been 
at  their  commencement,  but  it  was  evident  that  desires 
and  aspirations  had  been  awakened  by  her  successes  in 
other  countries,  which  rendered  it  more  than  probable 
that  in  some  of  them,  at  least,  she  would  find  ready  and 
zealous  supporters.  It  was  evident  to  all,  that  Europe 
was  now  divided  everywhere  into  two  great  parties — 
those  of  progress  and  conservatism  —  which  presented 
more  attractive  war-cries  than  the  old  banners  of  nations. 

When  France  hoisted  the  standard  of  revolution,  and 
carried  her  eagles  abroad  with  the  words,  “War  to  the 
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palace,  and  peace  to  the  cottage,”  she  soon  found  her¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  composed  of 
the  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Roman,  Ligurian,  and  Parthe- 
nopeian  republics.  It  was  their  accumulated  strength 
which  overcame  the  might  of  Germany,  and  hurled  the 
whole  military  force  of  Western  Europe  on  the  devoted 
realm  of  Russia.  As  long  as  France  was  ruled  by  a 
revolutionary  government  she  would  always  be  the  head 
of  a  similar  coalition,  and  when  matters  came  to  a  crisis 
its  members  wmuld  all  unite  their  forces  to  hers.  As  the 
revolutionary  passions  in  all  the  adjoining  states  w^ere  far 
stronger  at  the  close  of  the  war  than  they  had  been  at 
its  outset,  a  second  crusade  against  the  independence  of 
other  nations  might  with  certainty  be  looked  for  at  no 
distant  period  if  a  revolutionary  government  was  at  the 
head  of  that  powerful  military  state.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  Allied  Powers  resolved  to  make  no  peace 
with  “Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family,”  and  that  Lord 
Castlereagh,  albeit  to  the  last  degree  averse  to  any  in¬ 
terference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  w^as  sincere¬ 
ly  rejoiced  when  the  choice  of  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body  fell  on  the  Bourbon  family. 

“  The  ancient  race  and  the  ancient  territory,”  was 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  heau  ideal  for  the  pacification  and 
settlement  of  Europe,  and  he  often  made  use  of  these 
expressions  when  the  matter  w^as  under  discussion  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  His  reason  was  not  any  preference  in 
the  abstract  for  the  Bourbon  family  over  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  still  less  any  predilection  for  arbitrary  government, 
or  aversion  to  the  growth  of  real  freedom.  No  man  was 
less  wedded  to  particular  families,  or  less  under  their 
influence ;  none  was  ever  more  attached  to  general 
liberty.  It  w’as  from  a  clear  perception  of  the  effect 
of  a  successful  insurrection,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
revolutionary  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  such  a  state  as 
France,  that  he  desired  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
amily.  He  saw  that  the  French  Revolution  had  per- 
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maiientlj  severed  European  society  into  two  great  parties,  chap. 
whose  principles  were  irreconcilable,  forms  of  government 
opposite,  and  hostility  eternal.  There  could  be  no  real 
peace  between  these  two  great  divisions  of  mankind,  any 
more  than  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in 
ancient,  the  Christians  and  Saracens  in  modern  times. 

Any  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  between  such 
Powers  could  be  only  an  armed  truce.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  revolutionary  government  on  the  throne  of 
such  a  powerful  military  state  as  France  w^as  more  calcu¬ 
lated  than  any  other  circumstance  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  revolutionary  league,  and  encourage  similar  con¬ 
vulsions  in  other  states,  because  it  w^as  a  standing  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  triumph  of  such  a  houleversement,  and 
formed  a  lasting  'point  diappui,  round  which  all  lesser 
states,  having  effected  a  similar  subversion  of  the  ancient 
authorities,  would  congregate.  Thus,  as  long  as  France 
was  under  a  revolutionary  government  she  would  never 
cease  openly  or  covertly  to  encourage  similar  changes  in 
other  states,  because  she  hoped  to  find  in  them  political 
and  physical  support,  and  those  governments  would  never 
cease  to  look  to  her  as  their  head,  and  the  Powder  which 
on  a  crisis  would  support  them  against  all  attacks  from 
the  legitimate  sovereigns.  And  as  England  had  long  been 
the  head  of  the  anti-revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  and 
the  onl}^  Power  which  had  escaped  subjugation  from 
France,  it  might  with  confidence  be  expected  that  the 
whole  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  league  would,  if  suc¬ 
cessful  on  the  Continent,  be  directed  in  the  end  against 
her  powder  and  independence. 

Such  a  turn  of  affairs,  which  presented  itself  to  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  mind  as  not  only  possible  but  probable,  if  Great  dan- 
a  revolutionary  dynasty  were  established  on  the  French  prehraS 
throne,  wmuld  inevitably  lead  to  a  renewal,  on  a  great 
scale,  of  the  Continental  war,  and  the  growth  of  a  fresh 
danger  in  Eastern  Europe  not  less  formidable  to  general 
freedom  and  the  independence  of  nations  than  the  tri- 
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CHAP,  umpli  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  the  west.  Dis- 
tracted  as  the  military  strength  of  Great  Britain  was,  by 
1814.  Per  empire  in  India  and  the  defence  of  her  colonial 
possessions  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  her  armies  could  appear  on  the  Continent  in 
sufficient  strength  to  combat  alone  such  a  league  with 
France  at  its  head  ;  and  experience  had  proved  that 
neither  Austria  nor  Prussia,  nor  even  the  two  united, 
could  stand  against  it.  Thus  the  reliance  of  the  con¬ 
servative  league  would,  in  the  last  extremity,  infallibly 
come  to  be  on  Russia ;  and  if  she  came  forth  and  was  a 
second  time  victorious  in  the  fight,  what  security  would 
remain  for  the  independence  of  the  other  European 
Powers,  or  the  general  liberty  of  mankind  ?  “  Serpens 
nisi  serpentem  comederit  non  sit  draco”  Beyond  all 
doubt,  in  such  an  event  the  liberties  of  Europe,  in  every 
age  the  ark  of  freedom,  would  be  trampled  under  foot 
by  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  This  peril  presented  itself  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  it  will  immediately  appear  what  courageous  efforts 
he  made  to  avert  it.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  Europe 
had  most  to  fear  from  the  Red  Republicans  of  Paris,  or 
the  swarthy  cavaliers  of  the  desert.  Napoleon  was  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  equally  with  him  foresaw  the  dire 
alternative.  “  In  half  a  century,^^  said  he,  “  Europe  will 
be  Cossack  or  Republican.^^ 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  race  in  France,  without 

5  .  .  ^ 

Lord  Castle-  doubt,  afforded  a  guarantee,  in  a  certain  degree,  for  the 
principle  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  postponing  of  such  a  dire 
conl^  collision  ;  but  it  could  not  be  relied  on  as  a  permanent 
theTStoilT-^  security  against  it.  The  French  people,  and,  above  all, 
lindfuJL^'  Parisians,  have,  especially  in  recent  times,  been  found 
of  to  bo  SO  ficklo,  that  it  can  never  be  predicated  for  any 
length  of  time,  under  what  form  of  government,  or  race 
of  sovereigns,  they  will  continue.  Add  to  this,  that  Russia 
was  as  steady  as  the  Parisians  were  changeable  ;  but  its 
steadiness  was  all  directed,  like  that  of  England  in  India, 
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to  one  object,  territorial  aggrandisement,  and  the  increase 
of  political  influence.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  Europe, 
that  some  power  should  be  formed  which  might  be 
capable  of  resisting  either  of  these  antagonists,  or  even 
both  together,  if,  from  motives  of  ambition,  they  should 
enter  into  an  alliance.  Such  a  power  was  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  and  Germany  alone.  Locally  situated  between 
them,  the  one  could  not  reach  the  other  but  by  subjugat¬ 
ing  and  passing  over  the  forces  of  her  confederacy.  Strong, 
warlike,  and  patriotic,  her  40,000,000  of  inhabitants,  if 
united,  were  fully  a  match  for  either  France  or  Russia ; 
aided  by  England,  she  would  be  so  against  both.  But  the 
real  strength  of  Germany  lay  in  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
experience  in  every  age  had  proved  that  the  confederacy, 
slow  to  act,  and  often  distracted  by  mutual  jealousies  or 
discordant  interests,  could  not  be  regarded,  but  for  these 
Powers,  as  an  efficient  barrier  either  against  France  or 
Russia.  It  was  therefore  indispensable,  in  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  estimation,  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of 
Europe,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  both  be  power¬ 
ful  ;  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  restoring  to  the 
former  of  these  her  whole  possessions  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  augmenting  the  latter  by  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  Saxony.  In  so  doing,  it  was  no  doubt  necessary 
to  make  a  painful  sacrifice  ;  the  annexation  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia,  that  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  would  be  stigmatised 
as  acts  of  spoliation  equal  to  the  worst  of  Napoleon’s. 
But  independence  was  better  than  nationality ;  the  King 
of  Prussia  would  become  the  sovereign  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  as  the  King  of  England  is  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  ;  the  feelings  of  country  would  not  be  outraged,  and 
an  indemnity  for  the  dispossessed  royal  family  might  be 
found  in  some  of  the  ceded  territories  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rliine.  He  still  further  desired  to  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth 
of  Russia,  by  restoring,  if  possible,  Poland  to  the  state  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  under  an  independent  sovereign. 
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CHAP.  The  same  reason  of  overpowering  necessity  to  provide 
a  barrier  against  Russia,  led  Lord  Castlereagh  to  acquiesce, 
1814.  as  already  seen,  in  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
Hisv^ews  in  terms  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  in  1812.  Denmark 
Norw^y^lnd  i^^ing  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  by  reason  of  her 
Sweden,  geographical  position,  if  Norway  formed  part  of  her 
dominions,  Sweden  would  be  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  the  Baltic  would  become  as  completely  a  Russian 
lake,  as  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  the  Euxine  after¬ 
wards  became.  But  if  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula 
were  united  under  one  head,  the  keys  of  the  Sound  would 
be  divided,  Sweden  was  the  ancient  and  hereditary 
enemy  of  Russia,  and  ally  of  England  ;  and  these  dispo¬ 
sitions  might  be  expected  to  acquire  additional  strength, 
if  Great  Britain  were  the  only  Power  on  whom  she  could 
securely  rely  for  support  against  her  gigantic  neighbour. 
Nor  would  she,  to  all  appearance,  rely  in  vain  ;  for  the 
Swedish  fleet,  aided  by  the  British,  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  the  encounter  of  the  Russian  ;  and  the  march 
round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  so  long  and  difficult,  as  to 
be  alone  practicable  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  even 
then  only  to  a  comparatively  small  body  of  troops.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  late  war  had  sufficiently  proved  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  fleet  and  an  inconsiderable  body  of  British 
troops,  Sweden,  when  delivered  from  Finland,  could  main¬ 
tain  its  independence  against  all  the  efforts  of  Russia. 

^  But  the  same  paramount  necessity  of  securing  Europe 
And  it'aiy.  agaiust  the  preponderance  of  France  and  Russia,  led  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  in  regard 
to  Italy.  He  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
which  he  shared  with  Metternich  and  all  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  statesmen  of  the  age,  that  that  beautiful  penin¬ 
sula,  divided  as  it  had  been  for  ages  into  separate  prin¬ 
cipalities,  and  unaccustomed  to  warlike  exertions,  was 
incapable  either  of  bearing  the  excitement  of  internal 
freedom,  or  maintaining,  from  its  own  resources,  its 
external  independence,  but  perfectly  capable  of  being 
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swept  awaj  by  the  passions  of  liberty,  and  rushing  head¬ 
long,  regardless  of  the  consequences,  into  the  career  of 
rerolution.  A  more  perilous  neighbour  than  a  people  of 
such  mingled  passions  and  weakness  for  France,  in  which 
the  innovating  desires  were  only  damped,  not  extin¬ 
guished,  could  not  be  conceived ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh, 
accordingly,  equally  with  Prince  Metternich,  regarded 
Italy  as  the  country  in  which  the  vast  eruption  of  the 
revolutionary  volcano  was  likely  next  to  break  out,  which 
would  probably  extend  to  and  involve  the  whole  Continent 
in  a  general  war,  and  terminate  in  re-establishing  that  op¬ 
pressive  military  despotism  of  France,  from  which  Europe 
had  recently  suffered  so  severely  and  so  narrowly  escaped. 
A  revolutionary  dynasty,  once  re-established  at  Paris, 
every  subsequent  successful  revolution  in  Europe  would 
he  a  direct  ciddition  to  the  power  of  France,  because  it 
would  add  another  to  the  league  of  revolutionary,  against 
monarchical  states.  Whatever  her  feelings  and  sym¬ 
pathies  might  be  in  the  outset,  her  material  interests,  and 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  would  necessarily  compel 
England  to  join  the  latter  league  in  the  end,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  when  it  might  be  too  late.  The  only  way  to  guard 
against  these  manifold  and  formidable  dangers,  and  pre¬ 
vent  Italy  from  becoming  the  right  arm  of  France  in  the 
great  contest  which  was  to  avenge  the  Peninsular  victories 
and  capture  of  Paris,  was  to  continue  the  entire  penin¬ 
sula  under  its  old  government,  and  prevent  that  tempor¬ 
ary  concentration  of  its  strength,  ostensibly  in  defence  of 
its  independence,  which  would  eventually  terminate  in  its 
entire  subjugation,  and  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  France. 

Such  were  Lord  CastlereaglTs  views  for  the  settlement 
and  future  independence  of  Europe,  and  which  were  in 
great  part  embraced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Stigma¬ 
tised  at  the  time,  and  for  a  course  of  years  afterwards,  as 
an  unwortliy  concession  to  the  desires  of  the  Continental 
sovereigns,  and  a  remnant  of  antiquated  ideas  behind  the 
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lights  of  tlie  age,  they  were  in  reality  based  on  the  love 
of  independence,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  quarter 
in  which  it  was  most  likely  to  be  menaced.  Every  day 
is  now  illustrating  their  wisdom  and  confirming  their 
justice.  They  were  indeed  inconsistent  with  the  lights 
of  the  age,  but  not  because  they  were  behind,  but  because 
they  were  before  them. 

By  the  thirty-second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
30th  May,  the  Congress  at  Vienna  was  to  meet  in  two 
months  from  that  date.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  this 
time  was  too  early.  It  was  so  for  all  the  Powers  engaged 
in  the  treaty.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  not 
come  to  London,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Vienna, 
attended  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  A  splendid 
transparency  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  in  which  Alexander  and  Francis  were  represented 
m  'premiere  ligne;  Frederick  William  and  George  en 
second.  After  the  fetes  in  London  were  ended,  the  King 
of  Prussia  returned  to  Berlin,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
repaired,  not  to  St  Petersburg,  hut  to  Warsaw,  where  he 
immediately  exerted  all  the  inexpressible  charms  of  his 
manner  in  conciliating  the  Poles.  His  courtiers  speedily 
spread  abroad- his  views  regarding  this  country  ;  it  was 
known  that  he  contemplated  the  entire  restoration  of 
Poland  under  a  constitutional  government,  in  conformity 
with  the  wants  of  the  age.  This  intelligence  diffused 
universal  enchantment ;  and  it  was  little  allayed  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Emperor  himself  was  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  because  they  thought  with  reason, 
that  the  great  thing,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  monarchy ;  its  independence  would  come  after. 
At  St  Petersburg  they  held  still  higher  language  ;  and 
the  letters  of  the  minister  at  Berlin  announced  that 
the  Prussians  declared  that  unless  they  got  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  they  would  be  worse  off  than  they  were  before 
the  war  ;  ^  while  the  Russians  boasted  that  with  600,000 
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men  ready  to  take  the  field,  there  was  no  occasion  for  chap. 
much  negotiation  about  Poland. 

At  length,  on  25th  September,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia  made  their  public  entry  into  Vienna,  {sassem 
and  were  met  at  the  gate  of  the  city  by  the  Emperor 
Francis.  The  three  sovereigns  embraced  with  every  mark 
of  the  most  cordial  affection,  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  surrounded 
by  whom  they  were  conducted  by  their  imperial  host  to 
their  magnificent  quarters  in  the  palace.  Next  day  the 
Kings  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Denmark  arrived,  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  crowd  of  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man  potentates,  who  were  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  were  anticipated.  The  King  of  Saxony 
alone  was  absent,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Berlin  on 
his  parole  ever  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  Em¬ 
press  Marie  Louise,  who  was  at  Schdnbrunn  busily  occu¬ 
pied,  under  the  direction  of  her  principal  officer.  Count 
Neiperg,  a  man  of  discretion  and  ability,  in  defending  her 
own  rights  and  those  of  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  against  the  pretensions  and  claims 
founded  on  old  hereditary  rights  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  They  were  all  attended  by  their 
respective  ministers ;  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
and  riardenberg  on  that  of  Prussia.  The  Prince  Regent 

*  “  There  is  a  general  uneasiness  here,  and  the  language  of  the  Russians  is 
not  of  a  nature  to  lessen  it ;  they  are  the  first  to  condole  Avith  the  Saxons,  to 
cry  out  against  the  atrocity  of  their  contemplated  annexation  to  Prussia,  and 
to  throw  the  odium  of  it  on  this  country  [Britain]  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  of  their  leading  gensrals,  speaking  of  the  probable  difficulties  which  might 
occur  at  the  approaching  congress,  replied,  ‘  Oh!  pour  cela,  avec  600,000  hommes, 
on  ne  nigocie  beaucoup!  Prince  Hardenberg,  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
despairing  of  Russia  being  induced  to  forego  any  of  her  pretensions  on  the 
side  of  Poland,  and  anxious  to  allay  the  jealousy  which  is  very  generally  felt 
among  the  Prussians  at  seeing  their  neighbours  already  in  possession  of  their 
respective  allotments,  is  veiy  strenuous  in  his  endeavours  to  accelerate  the 
occupation  of  Saxony — a  measure  believed  to  be  so  repugnant  to  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  King  his  master,  that,  at  a  council  held  last  week,  in  which  the 
Chancellor,  supported  by  Prince  Blucher  and  Count  Tauenzein,  strongly  urged 
its  necessity,  his  Majesty  could  not  be  induced  to  consent  to  its  immediate  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  broke  up  the  assembly  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure.” — Mr 
Jackson  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Berlin,  August  19,  1814;  Cast.  Corresp.  x.  96. 
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of  England  and  King  of  France  were  not  present ;  but 
they  w^ere  fully  represented  by  their  respective  ministers 
for  foreign  affairs,  Lord  Castlereagh  on  behalf  of  the 
former,  and  Prince  Talleyrand  on  that  of  the  latter.  Nor 
were  princesses  and  female  diplomatists  awanting,  — 
often  the  most  important  because  the  least  suspected, 
and  the  most  persuasive  negotiators  on  such  occasions. 
Among  them  was  particularly  remarked  the  Grand- 
duchess  Catherine,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  princess  of  remark¬ 
able  energy  and  talent,  known  to  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  over  her  brother  and  many  others  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  persons  in  the  Congress.^ 

On  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  arrangements  all 
parties  were  agreed,  and  their  consent  had  been  ratified 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the  30  th  May  preceding.  It 
was  settled  that  Holland,  augmented  by  Belgium,  was  to 
be  allotted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Netherlands ;  that  Austria  was  to  receive 
Lombardy  and  Yenetia  as  far  as  the  Po  and  the  Ticino ; 
that  Prussia  should  be  reinstated  in  all  her  dominions,  as 
they  stood  before  the  French  war  in  1805  ;  and  that  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  so  much  the  object  of  jealousy 
and  desire  to  Russia,  should  be  dissolved,  and  Norway 
annexed  to  Sweden,  as  well  as  Genoa  to  Piedmont.  But 
the  boundaries  of  Belgium,  especially  towards  Germany, 
were  not  fixed,  the  fate  of  Saxony  was  undecided,  and 
that  of  Poland  was  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness, 
which  the  Western  Powers  recoiled  from  attempting  to 
penetrate.  From  the  very  first  a  very  great  degree  of 
concord  was  observed  among  the  representatives  of  the 
four  great  Powers  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  war  of 
liberation,  and  “  les  quatre”  as  they  were  called,  were 
the  object  of  undisguised  jealousy  to  the  other  states,  and 
especially  France  and  the  lesser  states  of  Germany.  But 
within  the  awful  precincts  of  “  les  quatre  there  was  a 
still  closer  alliance,  founded  not  merely  on  identity  of  po- 
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litical  interest,  but  on  the  yet  stronger  bond  of  personal  chap. 
friendship  and  common  danger.  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William  had  stood  by  each  other  in  many  a  well-debated  I8i4. 
held  ;  they  had  “  summered  it  and  wintered  it  together.’^ 
Together  they  had  stood  before  the  ramparts  of  Dresden  ; 
together  they  had  faced  the  thunders  of  Leipsic  ;  together 
they  had  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  Paris.  From  the 
very  depths  of  national  humiliation  and  degradation  Alex¬ 
ander’s  powerful  arm  had  raised  Prussia  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  glory.  For  nearly  two  years  they 
had  lived  almost  in  the  same  tent,  and  rode  all  day  side 
by  side.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  alike  chival¬ 
rous  in  feeling  and  refined  in  manner,  and  during  all  that 
time  they  had  never  had  a  wish  or  a  feeling  but  in  common. 

It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  these  circumstances  should 
not  have  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  intimacy 
and  friendship,  like  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes  in  ancient  ^  Thiers, 

#  ,  xviii,  424 

times,  which  partook  more  of  the  warmth  of  love  than  425.’ 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  worldly  interest.^ 

In  addition  to  this,  the  material  interests  of  these  two 
sovereigns  were  in  a  great  measure  identical,  and  led  them  The  Em- 
to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy.  Alexander  had  to  gain 
Poland  ;  Frederick  William,  Saxony.  The  Czar  had  mag- 
nificent  and  generous  views  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen 
Sarmatian  nation.  In  common  with  all  the  world,  he  felt 
the  extreme  injustice  which  had  been  perpetrated  upon  it 
by  the  partition;  but  he  felt  also  that  he  had  the  means 
of  restitution  in  his  hands,  and  he  regarded  himself  as  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  that  great  act  of  national  justice.  His  plan  was 
to  restore  the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland  as  it  stood  in 
1772,  including  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  and  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  Sixteen  millions  of 
men  would  thus  regain  their  lost  nationality,  and  the 
ancient  and  illustrious  kingdom  of  Poland,  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom,  would  rise  from  its  grave.  It  is  true  this 
would  imply  a  great  sacrifice  of  territory  and  revenue  on 
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the  side  both  of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  but  he  proposed 
fully  to  indemnify  both  of  these  Powers — Prussia  by  the 
whole  of  Saxony,  besides  the  Rhenish  provinces  ;  and 
Austria,  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Russia  would  require  no 
indemnity  for  the  cession  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Lithuania, 
containing  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  for  he  proposed 
that  he  himself  was  to  be  the  King  of  Poland,  which  was 
to  descend  to  the  same  series  of  heirs  as  the  crown  of 
Russia.  The  Emperor  was  so  set  on  the  realisation  of  this 
project,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  French  and  English 
diplomatists  were  unable  to  divert  him  from  it ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  proceeding  on  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  Talleyrand  as  to  what  was  going  on  at  Vienna, 
wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  matters  were  hopeless  from 
the  determination  of  the  Czar,  and  that  war  was  inevitable.* 
Lord  Castlereagh,  from  the  first,  made  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  resist  the  Emperor’s  views  on  this  point,  and  to 
unite  the  other  Powers  in  one  system  against  it,  but  for 
long  he  did  not  meet  the  support  he  might  have  expected, 
not  even  from  M.  de  Talleyrand,  on  the  part  of  France.^  t 

*  “  Lord  Castlereagh  adressa  a  I’Empereur  Alexandre  plusieurs  m^moires  dans 
lesquels  il  s^opposait  iterativement  et  avec  force  au  nom  de  sa  Cour  li  I’erection 
d’un  royaume  de  Pologne  qui  fdt  uni  et  qui  fit  parti  de  la  Couronne  Impe- 
riale  de  Russie ;  le  d^sir  de  sa  Cour  dtant  de  voir  VlWq  puissance  independante, 
plus  ou  moins  considerable  en  etendue  etablie  en  Pologne  sous  une  dynastie 
distincte,  et  comme  un  dtat  interm^diaire  entre  les  trois  grandes  monarchies.” 
— Capefigue,  Les  Cent  Jours,  i.  87. 

+  “  I  have  this  instant  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Blacas.  I  found  him 
much  displeased  at  the  continued  obstinacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  resptect- 
ing  Poland,  on  which  he  says  that  he  understands  his  Imperial  Majesty  de¬ 
clared,  before  he  quitted  Vienna  to  go  into  Hungary,  that  he  considered  all 
matters  settled ;  that  he  was  to  he  Icing  of  Poland,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  king 
of  Saxony ;  and  that  he  had  given  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  understand  that  he 
would  not  depart  from  his  plan  on  either  of  those  countries.  M.  de  Blacas  said 
that  the  result  would  be  that  the  King,  and  most  probably  the  Prince  Regent 
[of  England],  would  withdraw  their  ministers  from  the  Congress,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  acknowledge  these  arrangements,  and  that  Europe  would  re¬ 
main  in  a  feverish  state,  which  sooner  or  later  must  end  in  war. 

“  I  again  urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  have  instructions  sent  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  upon  small  points,  and  to  unite 
cordially  xcith  you  in  a  great  eSbrt  to  produce  the  union  of  all  the  Powers  in 
Europe  against  the  projected  aggrandisement  of  Russia.  M.  de  Blacas  then 
said  that  he  considered  that  there  were  three  great  objects  for  arrangement — 
Poland,  Naples,  and  Saxony — upon  which  the  King  felt  an  almost  equal  interest. 
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It  may  readily  be  believed  that  Prussia  deemed  an 
ample  compensation  due  to  her  for  the  proposed  relin¬ 
quishment  of  her  Polish  teiritories,  the  more  especially 
that  she  would,  by  the  cession  of  Thorn,  Modlin,  and  the 
fortresses  on  the  Vistula  to  Russia,  be  entirely  denuded  of 
her  eastern  frontier.  But  the  Emperor  Alexander  entirely 
reconciled  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  this  step,  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  whole  of  Saxony  should  be  annexed  to 
Prussia,  the  crown  of  which  should  be  permanently  placed 
on  the  brows  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  urged 
in  support  of  this  arrangement  by  Prince  Hardenberg,  “  that 
the  loss  of  Southern  Poland  to  the  advantage  of  Russia, 
imperatively  called  for  an  indemnity  to  Prussia  :  Saxony 
is  the  only  country  which  presents  such  a  compensation. 
To  recreate  it,  and  render  it  powerful,  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  great  increase  of  power  pro- 
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and  that  he  did  not  think  your  Lordship  was  inclined  to  act  so  directly  to  affect 
the  views  which  the  Government  of  both  countries  professed  to  have,  as  he 
had  expected,  and  that  he  wished  that  you  should  receive  further  instructions 
on  the  subject  from  home.  I  told  him  that  he  was  quite  mistaken;  that  I 
had  not  the  papers  to  show  him,  but  could  assure  him  that  language  could  not 
he  stronger  than  that  which  you  had  used,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  Polish  scheme,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  mischief,  and  that  you  were  directing  all  your  efforts  to 
connect  the  ministers  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  same  views  and 
measures  with  you  on  this  point ;  that  you  considered  other  points  as  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  ultimate  decision  of  them 
depended  more  or  less  on  the  decision  as  to  the  Polish  question,  which  went  to 
whether  there  should  or  not  be  in  Europe  any  system  whatever  of  equilibrium. 

“  I  reminded  him  that  I  had  already  apprised  him  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
was  running  after  these  small  objects,  instead  of  looking  to  that  principal 
one  :  and  he  admitted  that  he  was  not  himself  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  He 
then  proposed  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  should  agree  by 
treaty  not  to  recognise  the  Polish  arrangement ;  and  he  pressed  the  point 
strongly  and  repeatedly,  as  being  the  best  mode  of  drawing  with  us  Austria 
and  Prussia.  I  told  him  that  all  combinations  of  this  description  created  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  that  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  wo\dd  be 
to  separate  us  from  our  old  allies.  He  gave  up  this  idea,  and  he  went  away  at 
last,  as  he  said,  convinced  that  the  best  method  to  be  adopted  was  all  to  unite 
for  the  object  of  opposing  the  Emperors  views  on  Poland,  laying  all  minor 
points  aside,  and  promising  to  endeavour  to  remove  from  the  King's  mind  the 
impression  that  you  were  not  decided  in  your  measures  on  this  point.” — 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Loud  Castlereagh,  November  5,  1814;  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  x.  183,  184. 
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posed  to  be  given  to  Russia  renders  it  more  than  ever 
necessarj.^^^  These  ideas  met  with  a  cordial  response  in 
Prussia;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  in  Saxony,  wPere  the 
national  feelings  and  attachment  to  their  sovereign  were 
universal  among  tlie  inhabitants ;  and  the  people  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  project  of  handing  them  over 
to  their  hereditary  enemies.  A  host  of  pamphlets  speedily 
made  their  appearance  at  Dresden,  in  which  the  annexation 
project  was  vehemently  condemned;  and  to  such  a  pitch 
did  the  ferment  arise  that  the  governors  of  Torgau  and 
Wittenberg  shut  their  gates  and  prepared  for  resistance 
to  the  inhabitants.  Meanwhile  Hardenberg  made  a  formal 
demand  on  England  and  Austria  for  the  immediate  cession 
of  the  whole  of  Saxony;  to  which  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  gave  his  reluctant  adhesion. 
That  of  Metternich  was  more  guarded,  and  pointed  to  the 
retention  of  a  part  of  the  Saxon  dominions  by  the  ancient 
family.  Talleyrand,  on  the  part  of  France,  openly  and 
unreservedly  opposed  the  annexation,  as  was  done  by 
several  of  the  lesser  princes  in  Germany.  * 


*  Lord  Castlereagh  replied  to  Hardenberg  on  the  11th  October  : — ‘^Si  I’an- 
nexation  de  la  Saxe  h  la  Prusse  s’accordait  avec  le  saint  de  I’Europe,  il  garan- 
tissait  le  consentement  de  V Angleterre,  quoique  la  mine  d’une  aussi  ancienne 
maison  le  remplit  de  douleur ;  mais  que  si  les  princes  Allemands,  apres  avoir 
failli,  avaient  r^pare  leurs  fautes  par  des  services  subsequens,  il  n’en  dtait  pas 
de  meme  du  Roi  de  Saxe ;  que  sa  declaration  devait,  cependant,  etre  regard^e 
comme  nulle  dans  le  cas  ou  la  Saxe  serait  sacrifice  aux  pretensions  de  la  Russio 
et  non  aux  interets  de  TEurope.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Prince  Harden¬ 
berg,  October  11,  1814;  Hardenberg,  xii.  459,  460;  and  Castlereagh  MS. 

Prince  Metternich  did  not  reply  till  the  22d  October ;  and  then  he  said  : — 
“  En  faisant  abstraction  des  liens  de  famille  existant  entre  les  maisons  d’Autriche 
et  de  la  Saxe,  son  souverain  ne  pouvait  approuver  i’annexion  des  Etats  Saxons 
en  entier  h  la  couronne  Prussienne — source  eternelle  de  m^fiance  entre  les  deux 
Puissances  ainsi  rapprochde ;  que  si,  ndanmoins,  la  force  des  circonstances  I’exi- 
geait,  il  serait  necessaire  qu’on  prit  des  arrangemens  sur  la  fixation  des  fi'outi^res, 
la  fortification  des  places,  et  les  relations  commerciales,  ainsi  que  sur  la  ligne 
de  defense  de  I’Allemagne  mdridionale ;  que  sa  Majesty  ferait  connaitre  ses 
vues  relativement  ^  la  forteresse  de  Mayence,  mais  que  tout  considdre  le  Roi 
reconnaitrait  qu’il  convenait  de  laisser  h,  I’ancienne  maison  une  partie  de  son 
royaume.” — Prince  Metternich  d  Prince  Hardenberg,  Octobre  22,  1814  ; 
Hardenberg’s  Memoires,  xii.  460. 

Prince  Talleyrand  answered  on  the  pai’t  of  France  on  the  2d  November : — 
“  Le  Roi  de  Saxe  n’avait  dtd  ni  accusd  ni  interrogd ;  il  n’existe  aucun  tribunal 
compdtent  pour  le  juger ;  la  Saxe  demande  sou  re  tour,  I’Allemagne  rdclame 
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Austria,  at  this  juncture,  was,  it  may  well  be  believed,  chap. 
not  less  disquieted  than  Great  Britain  at  the  projected  vast 
addition  to  the  power  of  its  gigantic  neighbour;  but  its 
exposed  situation,  and  the  want  of  any  defensible  frontiers  viewl^of 
between  them,  prevented  her  from  giving  expression  to  its  Austria, 
views  with  the  same  resolution.  All  that  Metternich  ven¬ 
tured  to  do  was  to  strive  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of 
Gallicia  with  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland ;  and  on  that 
condition  he  consented  to  the  Polish  frontier  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  Kalisch,  which  brought  it  greatly  nearer  both 
to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  would  have  secured  to  the  Czar 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 

He  held  out  strongly  for  the  retention  of  Cracow  and 
Zamosc,  which  Alexander  was  desirous  to  absorb  ;  as 
he  also  was  Thorn,  the  bulwark  of  Prussian  Poland. 

The  Czar  supported  these  demands  by  the  significant 
hint  that  he  had  400,000  men  in  Poland,  that  the  whole 
country,  with  its  strongholds,  was  already  in  his  possession, 
and  that  he  was  governing  it  as  his  own.  Metternich  felt 
the  force  of  these  considerations;  and,  as  he  knew  that  the 
chief  weight  of  Russia,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture,  would 
fall  on  Austria,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  moderate  his 


I’int^grit^  des  droits  de  tous  compromis  par  le  sacrifice  de  la  Saxe;  que  le  feu 
couvait  sous  la  cendre,  et  que,  s’il  ^clatait,  la  France  ne  pourrait  en  demeurer 
spectatrice  oisive ;  que  si  I’annexion  demandee  s’effectuait,  on  verrait  renaitre 
la  rivalit^  de  la  Prusse  et  de  I’Autriche,  ce  qui  compromettrait  la  tranquillite 
de  I’Europe.” — Prince  Talleyrand  d  Prince  Hardenberg,  Novembre  2, 1814 ; 
Hardenberg,  xii.  460. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  then  a  prisoner  in  Friedrichsfeld,  protested  on  the  4th 
November  “  centre  occupation  de  la  Saxe,  declarant  que  la  position  de  son 
pays  I’avait  seule  empechait  de  se  prononcer  centre  la  France ;  et  que  le  but 
de  la  guerre  ayant  et^  le  maintien  des  tr6nes  legitimes,  il  avait  du  s’attendre 
h  la  restitution  de  I’hdritage  de  ses  ancetres ;  en  consequence  il  protestait  centre 
la  prise  de  possession  de  ses  etats,  qu’en  aucun  temps  il  ne  consentirait  h,  edder 
ou  d  dchanger.”  In  support  of  this  protest,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg  wrote 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  14th  November: — Par  la  destruction  du  royaume 
de  Saxe,  la  Prusse  et  I’Autriche  se  trouveraient  dans  une  situation  hostile;  que 
la  Russie  et  la  Prusse  dtant  intimement  lides,  la  premidre  de  ces  Puissances 
appuierait  les  vues  du  seconde  en  Allemagne  tandis  que  la  seconde  appuierait 
les  vues  d’agrandissement  de  la  Russie  au  cotd  de  la  Turquie ;  et  qu’on  verrait 
V Allemagne  detruite,  V empire  Ottoman  renverse,  et  la  paix  de  I’Europe  dbran- 
Ide.” — Le  Prince  de  Saxe  Cobourg  d  Lord  Castlereagh,  Novembre  14',  1814  ; 
Hardenberg,  xii.  461. 
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demands,  and  insist  only  for  the  cession  of  Cracow  and 
Zamosc.  He  in  secret  indulged  the  hope  that  restored 
Poland  would  prove,  instead  of  an  accession  of  strength, 
a  source  of  weakness  to  Russia — an  opinion  justified  by 
the  experience  of  England  in  regard  to  Ireland,  and  of 
which  his  own  country  had  repeatedly  felt  the  weight  in 
the  government  of  Hungary.^ 

France,  which  was  guided  by  the  experience  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  ability  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  nervous  on  the  preliminary  point,  whether 
its  representatives  would  be  admitted  to  a  place  in  the 
Congress,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  composed  ex¬ 
clusively  of  the  Allied  Powers.  Lord  Castlereagh  strongly 
supported  the  admission  of  France,  as  did  Metternich, 
and  they  gained  their  point.  This  with  reason  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  great  triumph  by  the  French  diplomatist,  as 
it  materially  weakened,  if  not  entirely  broke  the  treaty  of 
alliance  concluded  under  Lord  Castlereagh’s  auspices  at 
Chaumont  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  between  the  four 
great  Powers.'"*  Having  gained  this  point,  Talleyrand, 
under  the  strongest  instructions  from  his  Court,  set  him¬ 
self  to  work  out  another,  of  equal  importance  to  France, 
and  still  greater  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  himself  as 
its  representative.  This  was  to  procure  tlie  dethrone¬ 
ment  of  Murat  in  Naples,  and  the  restitution  of  its 
crown  to  the  Bourbon  family,  together  with  the  removal 


*  M.  de  Talleyrand  fit  observer  :  ‘  Que  le  consentement  promis  par  la 
France  k  ces  arrangemens  ne  devait  s’entendre  que  de  faits  positifs,  et  non 
d’ev^nemens  dventuels ;  et  que  tout  ce  qui  n’etait  pas  convenu  et  arretg  entre 
tons  les  Allies  n’dtait  pas  cense  d’exister.  Que  la  denomination  d’Allids 
6tait  tombe  par  le  seul  fait  de  la  paix,  et  devenait  nieme  injurieuse  au  Roi ; 
qu’il  n’dxistait  pas,  k  ses  yeux,  qu’un  congres  general  auquel  toutes  les  Puis¬ 
sances  ^taient  appel5es  a  concourir ;  et  que  sa  propre  responsibilite  lui  inter- 
disait  de  reconnaitre  la  denomination  d’ Allies  qui  voulaient  continuer  h  pren¬ 
dre  les  Cours  de  Vienne,  de  Londres,  de  St  Petersburg,  et  de  Berlin.’  A 
ces  representations  il  fut  repondu ;  ‘  Que  I’alliance  de  Chaumont  du  1  Mars  1814, 
avait  pour  but  (article  6),  meme  apres  la  conclusion  de  la  paix  avec  la  France, 
d’en  assurer  le  maintien  ;  et  qu’ainsi  cette  alliance  n’etait  pas  incompatible 
avec  la  dignitede  son  souverain,  qu’elle  tendait  bien  plutot  a’affix’mer ;  qu’une 
alliance  n’etait  point  hostile  de  sa  nature  h,  moins  qu’elle  ne  fut  offensive  et 
explicitement  dirige  centre  une  Puissance.’” — Capefigue,  i.  75. 
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of  Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Elba  to  the  Azores.  The 
first  he  represented  as  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  France ;  *  the 
last  as  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Repeated  representations  were  received  at  this  time,  and 
through  the  whole  autumn  and  winter,  of  the  intrigues  of 
Napoleon  and  Murat  in  Italy,  and  the  preparations  mak¬ 
ing,  botli  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  for  a  general  revolution 
and  restoration  of  the  dethroned  monarch,  on  the  throne 
from  which  lie  had  been  cast  down.  To  such  a  length 
did  this  go,  that  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
British  Government  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  in 
danger  at  Paris ;  and  the  Cabinet,  fearful  for  so  valuable 
a  life,  frequently  urged  him  to  accept  some  other  situa¬ 
tion,  and  take  the  command  in  North  America,  where  the 
contest  was  still  undecided.  But  the  Duke,  with  the 
calm  resolution  which  was  descriptive  of  his  character, 
made  light  of  it,  and,  imbued  with  the  idea  that  his 
place  was  at  Paris,  and  tliat  his  removal  from  thence  would 
betray  a  distrust  in  the  stability  of  the  restoration,  which 
might  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
of  Europe,  entreated  them  to  let  him  remain  where  he 
was,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Meanwhile  Talley¬ 
rand  sent  memorial  after  memorial  to  the  Congress,  the 
burden  of  which  was  that  “  there  could  be  no  security  for 
any  person,  nor  any  general  stipulation,  so  long  as  Buona¬ 
parte  was  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coasts  of  Italy  andi 
France.'’^ 

*  “  Les  dynasties  16gitimes  ont  retablies ;  mais  I’une  d’elles  est  menacee  ; 
la  Revolution,  done,  n’est  pas  encore  finie.  Que  faut  il  pour  qu’elle  finisse  ? 
Que  le  principe  de  la  legitimite  triomphe  sans  restriction  ;  que  le  Roi  et  le 
royaume  de  Saxe  soient  conserves ;  et  que  le  royaume  de  Naples  soil  rendu  au 
Urjiiime  souverain.  Sans  cela,  la  Revolution  subsisterait ;  la  lutte  ne  serait 
pas  teiminee.  Le  traite  de  Paris  et  les  travaux  du  Congr5s  n’auraient  fait 
que  la  suspendre  ;  il  y  aurait  une  tr^ve  mais  pas  de  paix  veritable.” — Le  Prince 
Talleyrand  d  Lord  Castlereagh,  Octobre  26,  1814  ;  Castlercayh  Correspond¬ 
ence,  MS.  ;  Capefigue,  i.  82. 

+  “  My  safety  depends  upon  the  King’s  ;  and,  although  I  hear  every  day  of 
the  discontents,  and  of  their  probable  results,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
a  communication  I  have  had  with  the  Due  d’Orleans,  that  Blacas  is  inclined  to 
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The  peculiar  views  of  England  at  this  period,  so  far  as 
the  Cabinet  was  concerned  and  Lord  Castlereagh  desired, 
were  mainlj  directed  to  establishing  an  equilibrium  in 
Europe,  and  securing  its  inhabitants  from  a  repetition  of 
the  disasters  they  had  suffered  from  foreign  military 
domination,  either  from  the  side  of  France  or  Russia. 
To  attain  this  object,  the  only  security  which  could  be 
relied  on,  was  to  be  found  in  rendering  Germany  united, 
great,  and  powerful,  capable  of  repelling  assault,  and 

give  more  credit  to  both  than  he  has  ever  acknowledged  to  me,  and  I  do  not  see 
what  means  the  King  has  of  resisting  the  brisk  attack  of  a  few  hundred  ofi&cers, 
determined  to  risk  everything  ;  yet  I  can  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  give  credit 
to  so  infamous  a  design.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  the  distress 
in  which  individuals  of  all  descriptions  are.  The  only  remedy  is  the  revival 
of  Buonaparte’s  system  of  war  and  plunder ;  and  it  is  evident  that  that  remedy 
cannot  be  adopted  during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  population  of  the  country,  and  even  of  Paris,  is  favourable  to  the  Bour¬ 
bons  :  the  discontented  and  dangerous  classes  are  the  reduced  officers,  and  em- 
cm7e§,  particularly  those  returned  from  being  prisoners  of  war.  .  .  • 

“  If  you  remove  me  from  hence,  you  must  employ  me  elsewhere.  You 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  at  this  moment  decide  upon  sending  me  to  America. 
I  told  Lord  Bathurst  I  had  no  objection  to  going,  though  I  don’t  promise 
myself  much  success  there.  I  believe  there  are  troops  enough  there  for  the 
defence  of  Canada  for  ever,  and  even  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  reason¬ 
able  offensive  plan.  .  .  .  What  appears  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  America 

is  not  a  general,  or  general  officers  and  troops,  but  a  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes :  till  that  superiority  is  acquired,  it  is  impossible,  according  to  my 
notion,  to  maintain  an  army  in  such  a  situation  as  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of 
the  whole  frontier,  much  less  to  make  any  conquest  from  tlie  enemy.  .  .  . 

The  whole  history  of  the  war  proves  its  truth.  .  .  .  The  question  is, 

whether  we  can  obtain  this  naval  superiority  on  the  lakes.  If  we  cannot,  I 
shall  do  you  but  little  good  in  America  ;  and  I  shall  go  there  only  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Prevosfs  defence,  and  to  sign  a  peace  which  might  as  well  he  signed 
now.” — Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  Paris,  November  9, 1814  ; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  186-188. 

“  Napoleon  Buonaparte  n’a  pas  abdiqud  de  bonne  foi :  il  a  abdiqud  avec 
I’idee  de  remonter  un  jour  sur  le  trone  d’ltalie,  et  le  Roi  de  Naples,  Murat, 
doit  I’aider  a  y  remonter.  ‘  Quand  vous  verrez  mes  affaires  d6sesp^rees,’ 
disoit  Napol6on  h,  Murat,  ‘  arrangez-vous  comme  vous  pourrez  :  seulement 
tachez  de  conserver  le  Royaume  que  vous  tenez  de  moi,  car  qnelque  jour  vous 
pourrez  m’aider  k  chasser  les  Autrichiens  et  me  rdsaisir  de  la  couronne 
dTtalie.’  .  .  . 

‘^11  y  a  uu  plan  concert^  entre  Buonaporte  et  Murat,  j’en  ai  la  certitude. 
Le  Roi  de  Naples  secondei'a  les  Allies  en  Italie  jusqu’k  tant  que  le  gros  de  leur 
armee  ne  soit  retiree  ;  mais  en  conservant  pour  lui  de  bonnes  positions  mili- 
taires.  II  fera  alliance  avec  la  puissance  qui  dominera  en  Italie,  et,  ou  par 
ruse,  ou  par  force,  il  tachera  dans  la  suite  de  I’expulser  de  ce  pays,  et  I’Emper- 
eur  s’ engage  de  I’aider.  Il  tachera  surtout  de  s’emparer  des  ports  de  I’ltalie 
pour  pouvoir  donner  la  loi  aux  Anglois,  et  les  faire  acc5der  au  nouvel  ordre  de 
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making  itself  respected  either  on  the  east  or  \Yest.  But 
here  a  great  and  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulty  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  Austria  and  Prussia  being  the  two  great 
military  monarchies  of  the  confederation,  its  warlike 
strength  depended  mainly  on  their  union  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  but  here  Russia  had  interfered  with  fatal  and 
hitherto  decisAe  effect.  By  reclaiming,  in  a  voice  which 
could  not  be  withstood,  Prussian  Poland  from  the  Cabi¬ 
net  of  Berlin,  and  offering  them  Saxony  in  exchange, 
the  Czar  had  inserted  the  wedge  into  the  heart  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Confederacy,  established  a  paramount  influence  over 
its  northern  power,  and  rendered  Austria  jealous  of  the 
preponderance  proposed  to  be  given  to  its  rising  rival  by 
this  annexation.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
danger  was  greatest,  and  united  action  most  required, 
it  had  become  most  difficult  to  attain  it.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  in  carrying  out 
his  views  for  the  independence  of  Europe,  the  Power 
which  had  the  most  interest  in  supporting  them  could 
not  at  the  moment  be  induced  to  take  any  active  part  in 
the  matter.  France,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Talley¬ 
rand,  was  more  set  on  dethroning  Murat  in  Italy,  and 
curtailing  Prussia  in  Germany,  than  on  preventing  the 
threatened  great  addition  to  the  colossus  of  the  North. 
Thus  Lord  Castlereagh  was  virtually  left  alone  to  main¬ 
tain  the  contest  for  Poland,  and,  with  it,  for  European 
independence  ;  and  how  was  Great  Britain,  with  the 

choses.”  —  Le  Chevalier  T -  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Novemhre  29, 

1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  211. 

“  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  no  objection  to  going  to  America,  and 
I  will  go  whenever  I  may  be  ordered.  But  does  it  not  occur  to  your  Lordship 
that,  by  appointing  me  to  go  to  America  at  this  moment,  you  give  ground 
for  belief,  all  over  Europe,  that  your  affairs  there  are  in  a  much  worse  situation 
than  they  really  are  ?  and  will  not  my  nomination  at  this  moment  be  a  triumph 
to  the  Americans  and  their  friends  hei’e  and  elsewhere  ?  It  may  have  the  effect 
of  raising  hopes  and  expectations  in  England  which  we  know  cannot  be  realised. 
.  .  .  I  declare  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  proceeding  on  this  occasion 

with  a  precipitation  which  circumstances  do  not  at  all  justify,  and  that  we 
shall  get  into  disgrace  and  difficulties,  which  a  little  patience  would  enable  us 
to  avoid.”— Duke  op  AVellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  November  18,  1814  ; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  204. 
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CHAP,  greater  part  of  its  disposable  forces  still  in  America,  to  do 
this  with  effect  in  opposition  to  a  power  which  boasted  of 
1814.  having  300,000  men  in  Poland,  and  in  possession  of  the 
whole  strongholds  of  the  country.  Lord  Castlereagh’s 
views  on  this  crisis  are  fully  developed  in  a  most  valuable 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  dated  Vienna,  October 
25,  1814,  shortly  after  he  had  arrived  there  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Congress,  which  affords  a  key  to  his  whole  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  in  the  course  of  its  deliberations.^ 

*  You  will  perceive,  from  my  several  despatches,  that  the  difference  in  prin¬ 
ciple  between  M.  Talleyrand  and  me  is  chiefly  that  I  wish  to  direct  my  main 
efforts  to  secure  an  equilibrium  in  Europe  ;  to  which  objects,  as  far  as  principle 
will  permit,  I  wish  to  make  all  local  points  subordinate.  M.  Talleyrand  appears 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  more  intent  upon  particular  points  of  influence  than 
upon  the  general  balance  to  be  established ;  and  his  efforts  upon  the  Neapo¬ 
litan  and  Saxon  questions  are  frequently  made  at  the  expense  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  question  of  Poland,  without  essentially  serving  either  of  those  inter¬ 
ests  upon  which  he  is  most  intent. 

“  I  was,  from  the  outset,  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  Prussia  a 
useful  ally  in  the  present  discussions,  connected  closely  as  she  has  been  with 
Russia ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the  King’s  liaison  with 
the  Emperor,  it  ought  not  to  be  despaired  of,  under  the  known  sentiments  of 
the  Prussian  Cabinet,  more  especially  as  it  was  difficult  to  found  a  satisfactory 
system  of  balance  in  Europe,  unless  Prussia  could  be  induced  to  take  a  part. 

“  Two  alternatives  alone  presented  themselves  for  consideration — a  union  of 
the  two  great  German  Powers,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  and  thus  combining 
the  minor  states  of  Germany  together  with  Holland  in  an  intermediary  system 
hetiueen  Russia  and  France — or  a  union  of  Austria,  France,  and  the  southern 
States,  against  the  northern  Powers,  with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  close  alliance. 
It  would  have  been  to  be  wished  that  the  arrangements  upon  a  peace  could 
have  been  effected  in  Europe  without  giving  rise  to  any  combination  whatever 
of  this  nature,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  struggle,  the  several  Powers 
might  have  enjoyed  some  repose,  without  forming  calculations  that  always 
augment  the  risks  of  w'ar  ;  but  the  tone  and  conduct  of  Russia  have  disap>pointed 
this  hope,  and  forced  upon  us  fresh  considerations. 

“  In  weighing  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  the  latter  of  these 
alternatives,  the  objections  appeared  to  me  strongly  to  preponderate,  and  espe¬ 
cially  as  affecting  our  interests.  Necessity  might  dictate  such  a  system,  but  not 
choice.  It  appeared  in  the  first  instance  difficult  to  cement,  on  account  of 
the  fundamental  jealousy  existing  between  Austria  and  France,  especially  upon 
the  point  of  Italian  preponderance.  If  adopted  in  order  to  control  Russian 
power,  and,  with  this  view,  should  it  be  supported  by  Great  Britain,  it  ren¬ 
dered  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  dependent  on  France  for  their  support, 
instead  of  having  Prussia  and  the  northern  states  of  Germany  as  their  natui’al 
protectors.  It  presented  in  addition  the  further  inconvenience,  in  case  of  war, 
of  exposing  all  the  I’ecent  cessions  by  France  to  reoccupation  by  French  armies, 
as  the  seat  of  war  might  happen  to  present  itself.  These  considerations  were 
sufficiently  weighty  to  induce  me  to  be  of  opinion,  that,  however  pure  the 
intentions  of  the  King  of  France  were,  and  however  friendly,  we  ought  not  to 
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But,  bj  a  strange  coincidence,  at  the  very  time  when  chap. 
these  weighty  concerns  were  devolving  on  the  British 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  peace  and  independence  of 
Europe,  threatened  by  such  serious  dangers,  w^as  at  stake  uni^rsai 
probably  for  ages  in  the  arrangements  which  were  in  pro-  bh 
gress,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  was  exclu-  tiie 

•  IT  1  abolition  of 

sively  directed  to  an  object  ot  iiumanity,  honourable  to  the  slave 
themselves,  but  when  carried  to  the  length  it  was  at  that 
time,  extremely  detrimental  to  the  general  interests  of 
Europe.  Poland  was  threatened  with  absorption  into 
the  immense  power  of  Russia  ;  the  independence  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  seriously  menaced  ;  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
was  known  to  be  undermined  ;  and  Italy  was  in  a  state 
of  smothered  combustion,  arising  from  the  collision  be¬ 
tween  ancient  vested  interests  and  modern  ardent  as¬ 
pirations,  at  this  moment  when  so  much  was  at  stake,  and 
the  future  peace  and  independence  of  England  might 

rish  so  much  upon  French  connection,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  goodwill  of  France,  whilst  we  laboured  to  unite  Germany, 
for  its  own  preservation,  against  Russia.  I  was  induced  to  prefer  this  course, 
first,  as  affording  the  best  chance,  if  Prussia  could  be  brought  forward,  of 
averting  the  Polish  danger  without  a  war ;  and,  secondly,  if  we  failed  in  this 
object,  as  opposing  the  best  barrier  to  further  encroachments  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  whilst  it  afforded  that  natural  cover  to  our  interests  on  the  side  of 
Flanders,  without  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  combination  formed  some¬ 
what  out  of  the  natural  course  of  political  interest. 

“  I  have  troubled  you  with  this  outline  of  the  policy  upon  which  I  have 
been  acting  here,  that  you  may  use  your  own  discretion,  as  occasions  arise,  of 
preparing  and  reconciling  the  mind  of  the  French  Government  to  a  concert  be¬ 
tween  the  two  limitrophe  Powers  against  Russian  encroachment  and  dictation. 

You  will  find  their  minds  (at  least  Prince  Talleyrand’s  is)  very  averse  to 
Russia,  and  impatient  of  the  notion  of  any  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia ; 
yet,  while  they  most  inconsistently  object  to  such  a  union,  they  admit  that  it  is 
the  only  mode  in  which  Prussia  can  be  kept  within  due  bounds.  If  France  were 
a  feeble  and  menaced  Power,  she  might  well  feel  jealous  of  such  a  German 
alliance ;  but,  as  her  direct  interests  are  out  of  all  danger,  it  is  unreasonable 
that  she  should  impede  the  sole  means  that  remain  to  Germany  of  preserving 
its  independence,  in  order  either  to  indulge  a  sentiment  towards  the  King  of 
Saxony,  or  to  create  a  French  party  amongst  the  minor  States.  France  need 
never  dread  a  German  league  :  it  is  in  its  nature  inoffensive,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  will  be  such  as  to 
endanger  the  liberties  of  other  States.  Until  the  determination  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  is  more  fully  established,  I  have  to  beg  your  Grace  will  make  your 
reasoning  general,  and  not  admit  that  any  negotiation  is  in  progress.” — 

Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Vienna,  October  25,  1814  ; 

Castlereagh  Correspondence,  173-175. 
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depend  on  a  stroke  of  her  diplomatist’s  pen,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  left  alone  bj  liis  country  to  fight  the  battle  of 
European  independence.  Not  a  public  meeting  was  held 
to  strengthen  his  hands  in  the  great  struggle  for  Polish 
independence  or  the  formation  of  a  barrier  on  the  Vistula 
and  the  Rhine  against  the  strides  of  Muscovite  or  Gallic 
ambition.  There  were  public  meetings  in  plenty  to  ap¬ 
ply  a  pressure  to  the  diplomatists  supposed  to  be  all 
powerful,  hut  it  was  directed  to  none  of  these  objects. 
The  slave  trade  was  the  only  subject  of  interest.  The 
idea  was  all  hut  universally  taken  up  in  Great  Britain 
that  now  was  the  time  to  achieve  the  grand  victory  of 
justice  and  humanity  over  cupidity  and  cruelty.  This 
belief,  strongly  inculcated  by  the  clergy  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  soon  became  a  perfect  national  passion.  Lord 
Castlereagh  said  justly  that  there  Avas  scarcely  a  town  or 
village  in  Great  Britain  in  which  meetings  were  not  held 
to  petition  the  Crown  or  Parliament  on  the  subject. 
Nothing  else  was  thought  of — what  was  pressed  upon 
Government  was  that  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of 
the  restoration  of  their  colonies  to  the  French  or  the 
Dutch  that  they  should  instantly  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  a  day  should  be  fixed  after  which  this  traffic 
should  be  declared  piracy  by  all  the  Powers,  punishable 
with  death  whenever  a  vessel  conveying  slaves  was  taken.* 

*  “You  must  really  press  the  Spanish  Government  to  give  us  some  more 
facilities  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  else  we  can  do  nothing  for  them, 
however  well  inclined.  The  nation  is  bent  upon  this  object.  I  believe  there 
is  hardly  a  village  that  has  not  met  and  petitioned  upon  it ;  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  are  pledged  to  press  it,  and  the  Ministers  must  make  it  the  basis  of 
their  policy.  It  is  particularly  important  that  Spain  and  Portugal  should  not 
separate  from  all  Europe  upon  it,  else  prohibitions  against  the  import  of  their 
colonial  produce  will  be  the  probable  result.  Urge,  therefore,  the  French 
engagement  for  five  years,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  instruct  Labrador  accord¬ 
ingly.  With  respect  to  the  immediate  abolition  north  of  the  line,  if  you  cannot 
confine  them  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Lopez,  press  Cape  Formoso.  .  .  .You 
.will  recollect  that  Spain  had  no  slave  trade  of  her  own  previous  to  our  aboli¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  she  imports  few  really  for  her  own  colonies. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  those  carried  in  the  first  instance  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  are  reshipped  on  American  account,  and  smuggled  into  the  United 
States,  principally  up  the  Mississippi,  in  defiance  of  the  Amei-ican  laws  of 
abolition.  A  mutual  right  of  search  is  of  great  importance  to  check  abuse.” — 
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But  here  a  fresh  and  unforeseen  difficulty  occurred, 
over  which  tlie  British  diplomatist  had  no  effective  con¬ 
trol.  The  greater  part  of  the  ceded  colonies  had  origin¬ 
ally  belonged  to  France,  and  the  Government  of  France 
were  far  from  sharing  the  views  of  the  British  on  the 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  informed  by  their 
old  colonists,  and  they  believed  or  affected  to  believe 
them,  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
would  prove  their  ruin,  and  the  French  Government  in¬ 
sisted  that  if  they  acceded  to  the  demand,  it  could  only 
be  on  receiving  some  compensation,  either  in  a  pecuniary 

Lord  Castlereagh  to  Sir  H.  Wellesley,  August  1,  1814;  Castlereagh  Cor¬ 
respondence,  X.  73. 

May  I  venture  now  to  say  what  I  would  do  were  I  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  ?  I  would  first  try  with  all  my  might  to  get  rid  of  the  article  in  the 
treaty  of  3d  May  [postponing  the  abolition]  entirely  and  immediately,  so  that 
the  abolition  might  be  immediate  and  universal ;  and  I  would,  if  the  French 
would  accept  it,  even  give  up  a  colony  in  exchange  ;  that  is,  I  would  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  secure  immediate  abolition,  if  possible.  But  if,  after  all  my 
exertions,  I  could  not  get  it,  then  I  would  aim  at  two  things — 1st,  to  reduce  the 
five  years  [allowed  for  abolition]  to  two  or  three  years  at  most ;  2d,  to  have  all 
the  coast  north  of  the  line  freed  from  the  ravages  of  the  slave  trade.  After  this, 
I  would  get  a  decree  from  the  Congress,  that  after  the  two,  three,  or  four  years 
were  expired,  no  nation  whatever  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade 
at  all.  After  this  period  it  should  be  declared  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  piracy.  The  same  seals  which  guaranteed 
the  government  of  France  to  the  Bourbons,  and  the  restoration  of  territory  and 
government  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  should  guarantee  liberty,  or  free¬ 
dom  from  the  slave  trade,  to  Africa.  A  day  then  should  be  fixed,  after  which 
any  slave  vessel,  found  to  be  such,  should  be  liable  to  capture,  and  to  be  treated 
as  a  pirate.  This  latter  clause  is  essentially  necessary.  All  the  contracting 
Powers,  or  four  or  five  of  the  most  powerful,  should  give  in  their  names  in  com¬ 
bination  for  the  execution  of  the  Act.” — Mr  Clakkson  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  September  11, 1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  118,  119. 

“  The  general  feeling  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  the  subject 
of  the  French  slave  trade,  seems  to  be  that  the  decision  of  the  question  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  rests  so  entirely  with  his  Majesty’s  Government 
that  it  would  be  useless,  especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  negotiations,  to 
have  recourse  to  other  means  of  influencing  its  decision  than  Great  Britain 
herself  possesses.  All  the  persons  interested  in  the  French  colonies,  together 
with  their  numerous  connections  in  this  country,  are  so  impressed  with  the 
importance  and  even  necessity  of  the  slave  trade  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
colonies,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  this 
trade  on  the  part  of  the  French  Government  would  be  an  unpopular  act. 
That  Government,  however,  it  is  believed,  would  escape  all  blame  if  it  were 
understood  that  the  abolition  of  the  French  slave  trade  was  exacted  by  Great 
Britain  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  restoration  of  her  colonies  to 
France.” — Zachary  Macaulay  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  May  29,  1814;  Castle¬ 
reagh  Correspondence,  x.  47,  48. 
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form  or  by  the  cession  of  an  island  for  tlie  sacrifice  re¬ 
quired.  Lord  Castlereagli  did  bis  utmost  to  enforce  the 
demand  ;  but  Talleyrand  held  resolutely  for  a  compensa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  to  solve  the  difficulty,  Lord  Liverpool  expressed 
the  willingness  of  the  British  Government  to  cede  an  island 
to  purchase  the  consent  of  France,  and  suggested  Trinidad 
for  that  purpose.*  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  seen,  was  not  gone  into ;  but  it  must  always  be 
regarded  as  an  honourable  incident  to  the  British  Goyern- 
ment  and  nation,  that  they  were  willing  to  abandon  part 
of  their  conquests  for  an  object  of  no  value  whatever  to 
themselves,  but  important  only  as  tending  to  promote  the 
general  interests  of  justice  and  humanity.  And  it  is  a 
curious  proof  how  much  the  British  people  are  subject 
to  sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulses,  especially  when 
springing  from  the  generous  affections,  and  how  errone¬ 
ous  is  the  opinion  generally  entertained  on  the  Continent 
that  they  are  entirely  governed  by  the  selfish,  that 
while  the  great  and  important  arrangements  in  progress 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  on  which  the  peace  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Europe,  and  their  own  and  their  children's 

*  “  Upon  considering  the  matter  thoroughly,  I  do  think  that,  especially 
after  what  has  passed,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  producible  record 
that  we  had  offered  to  France  a  pecuniary  compensation,  or  an  island,  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Some  such  proposition  is  certainly 
expected  by  the  abolitionists.  These  expectations  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  report  of  the  disposition  of  the  French  Government  to  listen  to  it ;  and 
unless  the  attempt  is  made  in  some  shape,  in  which  it  can  be  shown  it  has  been 
made  and  rejected,  I  am  apprehensive  w'e  shall  not  stand  well  with  many  of 
our  friends.  I  have  the  less  disinclination  to  the  offer  of  an  island  for  this  ob¬ 
ject,  since  it  has  been  determined  to  retain  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice. 
These  settlements  are  most  valuable  to  us,  not  only  as  they  are  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  British  proprietors,  but  likewise  as  they  contain  the  principal 
cotton  establishments  in  America  for  the  use  of  our  manufactures.  The  reten¬ 
tion  of  them  will  add,  however,  in  some  degree,  to  the  colonial  jealousy  which 
exists  on  the  Continent  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
planters  and  merchants  interested  in  the  settlements  in  question  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  we  should  keep  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  we  can 
afford  to  offer  a  West  India  colony  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  which 
the  nation  has  certainly  so  much  at  heart.  I  would  offer  none  but.a  West  In¬ 
dia  colony,  and  I  have  already  stated  to  you  my  reasons  for  preferring  to  offer 
Trinidad.”  —  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  September  23, 
1814  ;  Castlerearjh  Correspondence,  x.  132,  133. 
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interests  were  so  dependent,  excited  scarcely  any  atten-  chap. 
tion,  tlie  nation  was  convulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  prepared  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  attain  the  i8i4. 
discontinuance  of  the  slave  trade  in  a  few  foreign  West 
Indian  islands !  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  the  selfish 
feelings  in  this  passion  ;  on  tlie  contrary,  they  would  have 
prompted  a  directly  opposite  course  of  conduct ;  for  the 
belief  at  that  time  was  universal  among  the  abolitionists 
that  free  labour  was  more  profitable  than  slave,  and 
that  in  forcing  the  former  on  the  French  colonists,  they 
were  only  increasing  the  resources  of  their  own  commer¬ 
cial  rivals. 

In  this  divided  and  diverging  state  of  general  opinions 
in  the  Governments  and  nations  interested  in  the  arrange-  Preliminary 
ments  of  the  Congress,  there  was  little  chance  that  they  which  occu- 
would  arrive,  without  great  difficulty,  at  a  harmonious 
opinion.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  jealousy  and 
apprehension  entertained  by  the  other  Powers  of  “  les 
quatre’’  had  little  foundation.  The  divisions  of  them¬ 
selves  were  greater  than  those  with  which  they  were 
beset  from  others.  The  first  question  upon  which  a 
serious  division  took  place,  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Congress  for  the  despatch  of  general  business^  was 
the  one,  ‘‘  What  Powers  were  to  be  admitted  to  a  deli¬ 
berative  vote  in  the  proceedings  It  was  generally 
expected  by  the  representatives  of  the  other  States 
that  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  the 
parties  to  the  still  pending  treaty  of  Chaumont,  would 
alone  be  admitted.  M.  Talleyrand,  in  the  outset,  pre¬ 
sented  a  note,  in  which  he  contended  that  as  peace  was 
now  happily  re-established  between  the  whole  Powers, 
and  the  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  establish  such 
arrangements  as  might  promote  the  continuance  of  that 
blessing,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  all  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  other  Powers,  in  par¬ 
ticular  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden,  should  be 
admitted.  Contrary  to  expectation.  Lord  Castlereagh 
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supported  tliis  proposal,  and  M.  de  Metternicli  did  the 
same.  In  consequence  of  this  division  in  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  the  representatives  of  these  eight 
Powers  were  admitted  to  a  deliberative  vote,  while  those 
of  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Kings  of  Bavaria, 
Sicily,  Saxony,  the  Netherlands,  Hanover,  besides  the 
Swiss  and  Genoese  republics,  though  not  admitted  to  the 
conference  of  the  greater  Powers,  were  to  be  present  at 
Vienna  to  attend  to  their  interests,  and  make  their  wishes 
known  to  such  of  the  greater  Powers  as  might  be  inclined 
to  support  them.  The  representatives  of  the  great  Powers 
were,  for  Austria,  Prince  Metternicli ;  for  France,  Prince 
Talleyrand;  for  Russia,  Count  Nesselrode;  for  Prussia,  M. 
de  Hardenberg ;  for  Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
for  Spain,  M.  de  Labrador ;  for  Portugal,  M.  de  Pal- 
mella  ;  and  for  Sweden,  M.  de  Lowenhielm.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  these  ministers,  held  on  the  8th  October,  it  was 
determined  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  Congress  till 
the  1st  November ;  to  give  time  for  some  understanding 
to  be  arrived  at  on  the  principal  points  at  issue.^ 

Previous  to  the  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  on 
1st  November,  however,  several  committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  intrusted  with  the  task  of  bringing,  by  the  inter¬ 
change  of  confidential  communications,  the  most  important 
questions  to  such  a  degree  of  maturity  that  they  could 
be  submitted  to  the  final  determination  of  the  Congress  of 
the  greater  Powers.  The  two  most  important  of  these 
were,  the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  that 
on  those  of  Poland  and  the  conquered  territories.  The 
first  consisted  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  principal 
German  Powers,  and  the  duty  with  which  it  was  charged 
consisted  in  arranging  the  conditions  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy  which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  of 
30th  May.  With  regard  to  the  second,  it  was  agreed 
amongst  themselves  that  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
which  had  been  wrested  from  France  by  conquest  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  four  great  Powers  which  had 
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conducted  tlie  war  :  and  tlie  duty  with  which  they  were  chap. 
intrusted  was  immense  ;  for  the  territories  which  tliey 
had  at  their  disposal  contained  31,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants.  France  and  Spain  were  nominally  to  be  consulted, 
but  only  after  the  real  resolutions  had  been  taken  in 
secret  by  the  four  Allied  Powers.  The  disposal  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  including  the  general  settle¬ 
ment  of  Poland,  was  also  left  to  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  with  Great  Britain  as  umpire ;  a  situation 
which,  from  the  known  divisions  between  the  great 
Powers  on  that  subject,  gave  the  representative  of  the 
latter  Power  a  great  degree  of  importance.  The  affair 
of  Saxony  was  devolved  upon  the  same  Powers,  upon 
the  principle  that  its  territories  had  been  won  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  therefore  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  Powers.  Practically  speaking,  the  arrangement  of 
the  conquered  territories  was  intended  to  lie  with  the 
Powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Chaumont ;  for 
although  France,  in  the  instructions  to  Talleyrand,  had  ^  Hard.  xii. 
enjoined  him  to  contend  for  the  principle,  “  that  the  rights 
of  conquest  should  not  be  considered  as  binding,  except  xvik.  457-' 
so  far  as  recognised  by  treaty;”  yet,  as  her  territories 
were,  generally  speaking,  reduced  to  the  ancient  limits 
by  the  treaty  of  31st  May,  her  weight  in  the  disposal  of  248-251. 
the  conquered  territories  could  not  be  very  considerable.^^ 

The  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  had  concerted  to¬ 
gether  the  basis  of  the  German  confederation  which  was 
submitted  to  the  German  committee  on  14th  October. 

■*  ‘‘  La  France  n’apporte  au  Congr^s  aucune  vue  d’ ambition  ou  d’int^ret  per¬ 
sonnel.  Remplacde  dans  ses  anciennes  limites,  elle  ne  songea  plus  ii  les  eteudre, 
semblable  h  la  mer  qui  ne  franchit  les  rivages  que  quand  elle  a  ^te  soulevee  par 
les  tempetes.  Ses  armdes,  charg(^es  de  gloire,  n’aspirent  plus  h,  de  nouvelles 
conquStes.  Delivr6e  de  cette  oppression  dont  elle  avait  6t6  bien  moins  Pin- 
strument  que  la  victiine,  heureuse  d’avoir  retrouvee  ses  princes  legitimes,  et 
avec  eux  le  repos  qu’elle  pouvait  craindre  d’avoir  perdu  pour  toujours,  elle 
n'avait  point  de  pretentions  qu’elle  voulait  former.  Elle  n'en  a  enleve ;  elle 
n'en  eldccra  aucune;  mais  il  lui  restait  h,  ddsirer  que  I’ocuvre  de  la  restauration 
s’accomplit  pour  toute  PEurope  comme  pour  elle;  que  partout  et  pour  jamais 
r^sprit  de  la  Revolution  cessat.” — Note  confidentiel,  M.  de  Talleyrand  d  M.  de 
Metternicii,  Decenibre  19,  1814;  Congresde  Vienne,  iv.  231;  Capefigue,  i.  77. 
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It  contained  the  great  and  important  elements  of  union 
against  external  aggression,  and  the  prohibition  of  inter¬ 
nal  wars.  To  avoid  the  endless  confusion  arising  from  a 
multiplicity  of  votes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  five  Powers,  and  that  their  representatives 
should  form  the  congress.  The  persons  chosen  for  that 
high  office  were  the  most  illustrious  on  the  Continent  for 
statesman-like  wisdom  and  practical  experience.^*  They 
did  not  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  their  labours  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  though  some  of  the  points 
embraced  in  their  declarations  were  those  on  which  the 
movement  and  conservative  parties  were  directly  at  issue, 
and  which,  in  after  times,  produced  such  divisions  as  w'ell 
nigh  split  the  confederacy  in  pieces.  But  the  importance 
of  the  points  was  not  then  generally  appreciated,  and  the 
world  was  too  thankful  to  have  escaped  from  the  terrible 
nightmare  of  French  oppression  to  disquiet  itself  with 
any  anxieties  with  wffiich  its  morning  prospects  might  be 
clouded.  It  was  laid  down — “1.  That  the  States  {Die 
stdncle  und  freie  stadte)  including  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  their  German  possessions,  should  be  united  in  a  con¬ 
federacy  bearing  the  name  of  the  German  Confederacy. 
2.  The  object  of  the  confederation  is,  the  guarantee  of  ex¬ 
ternal  security  and  independence,  as  well  as  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  every  class  of  the  nation.  3.  In 
forming  that  union,  which  has  for  its  object  the  good  of 
the  common  country,  the  members  of  the  confederation, 
all  and  each  of  them,  reserve  to  themselves  the  full  and 
entire  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  so  far 
as  those  rights  are  not  limited  by  the  preceding  article,  it 
being  understood  that  these  rights  are  to  be  formally  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  federation  act.  4.  The  object  of  the  con¬ 
federation  was  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  a 

*  The  States  and  representatives  forming  the  German  committees  were  as 
follows: — 1.  Austria,  Prince  Metternich  and  Baron  de  Wessenberg;  2.  Prussia, 
Prince  Hardenberg  and  Baron  Humboldt;  3.  Bavaria,  Field-Marshal  Prince 
de  Wrede ;  4,  Hanover,  M.  Le  Comte  de  Hardenberg,  minister ;  5.  Wirtem- 
bcrg,  Baron  Linden. — Conrjres  de  Vienne,  i.  p.  54. 
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federal  diet,  combined  with  the  division  of  Germany  into 
a  certain  number  of  circles  ;  that  diet  to  be  composed  of 
a  council  of  the  chiefs  of  circles,  and  of  a  council  of  the 
other  States  ;  and  by  the  influence  which  the  federal  diet 
will  accord  under  the  surveillance  of  the  diet  to  eacli  chief 
of  a  circle  over  the  States  of  his  circle.^'  Various  minute 
regulations  followed  for  fixing  the  Princes  and  States 
which  were  to  compose  these  circles,  and  the  powers  they 
were  respectively  to  enjoy.  But  the  important  points  of 
prohibiting  private  wars  among  eacli  other,  or  external 
wars,  by  individual  states,  on  Powers  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  privileges  to  be  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  States,  were  provided 
for  in  separate  articles  which,  from  their  great  import¬ 
ance,  must  be  given  in  the  original.^ 

*  9.  Pour  empecher  qu’un  ^tat  de  la  Confederation  ne  compromettre  la  surete 
exterieure  de  I’AHemagne,  chaque  etat  n’ayant  pas  de  possession  hors  de  TAlle- 
magne  s’engage  h  ne  faire  la  guerre  pour  son  compte  contre  des  Puissances 
etraugeres,  ni  de  prendre  part  aux  guerres  de  celles-ci,  ni  de  conclure,  sans 
agi’ement  de  la  Confederation,  des  traites  d’ alliance  ou  de  subside,  ou  d’autres 
conventions  relatives  h  une  cession  de  troupes.  Lorsque  les  etats  ayant  des 
possessions  etraugeres  sont  enveloppes  dans  une  guerre  avec  d'autres  Puissances, 
il  dependra  de  la  Confederation  d’y  prendre  part  si  I’etat  belligerant  le  demande. 

“  10.  Les  princes  d’Allemagne  renoncent  egalement  au  droit  de  faire  la  guerre 
entre  eux  et  soumettent  leurs  differens  (en  tant  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  pas  etre  vides 
par  une  instance  austregale)  d’apies  des  formes  h,  determiner  b,  la  sentence  qui 
prononceront  d,  la  fois  les  chefs  de  cercle  et  un  tribunal  federal.  Ce  tribunal 
prononcera  aussi  sur  les  plaintes  qui  y  seront  portees  pour  violation  de  I’acte 
federatif  en  tel  ou  tel  pays. 

“  11.  L’acte  federatif  etablit  la  necessite  d’une  constitution  d’etats  dans 
chaque  etat  de  la  Confederation  et  fixe  un  minimum  des  droits  des  etats  en 
s’en  remettant  aux  nombres  de  la  Confederation,  non  seulement  joow*  accorder 
line  plus  grande  etendue  de  prerogative  d  leurs  etats,  mais  aussi  de  leur  donner 
une  organisation  analogue  aux  coutumes  et  au  caractere  des  habitans  et  h,  Tob- 
servance.” — Articles  Concertes  entre  VAutriche  et  la  Prusse,  16  Octohre  1814; 
Congres  de  Vienne,  i.  61-66. 

It  was  finally  determined  that  the  diet  of  the  Confederation  was  to  be  always 
presided  over  by  Austria,  and  was  to  consist  of  two  bodies.  1.  An  ordinary 
assembly  to  be  formed  of  seventeen  members — one  from  each  of  the  separate 
states,  except  some  of  the  very  small  ones,  who  were  grouped  together  to  elect 
one,  and  the  four  free  towns  of  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Hamburg,  who 
also  combined  to  return  one  member.  This  assembly  was  to  be  permanent  at 
Frankfort,  and  to  settle  all  ordinary  matters.  2.  A  general  assembly  to  decide 
upon  all  important  oi’ganic  and  general  subjects,  to  be  composed  of  sixty-nine 
voters — each  state  returning  a  number  of  voters  in  proportion  to  its  territorial 
magnitude  and  importance. — Acte  pour  la  Constitution  Federate  de  V AUemagne, 
du  8  Juin  1815;  Congrds  de  Vienne,  v.  301-309. 
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all  the  German  states,  and  providing  alike  for  external 
1S14.  independence  and  internal  peace,  was  so  obvious  an  ad- 
ConcoJdof  vantage,  that,  contrary  to  what  usually  occurs  in  such 
Russia  and  ^ascs  wlicre  the  resistance  to  any  considerable  change  is 

Saiony^^^  in  proportioii  to  its  utility,  it  met  with  very  little  oppo¬ 
sition.  Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  most  important  and 
beneficial  change  introduced  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  the  one  to  which  the  blessed  peace  of  forty  years 
which  since  ensued  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  But  the 
same  concord  was  far  from  being  evinced  on  the  next 
great  question  which  presented  itself,  and  that  was  the 
disposal  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  These  two  questions  in 
reality  formed  only  one,  so  entirely  were  the  Cabinets 
of  St  Petersburg  and  Berlin  at  one  in  regard  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  towards  these  two  States.  To  incorporate 
all  Poland  into  one  state,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  head, 
and  to  indemnify  Prussia  by  the  whole  of  Saxony  and 
’  Austrian  Italy,  was,  as  already  stated,  the  fixed  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Czar,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Cabinet.  On  the  very 
threshold  of  this  question,  however,  they  were  met  by  a 
formidable  objection.  As  the  whole  of  Poland  had  been 
shared  out  between  the  partitioning  Powers,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  restore  it  without  taking  considerable  terri¬ 
tories  from  some  or  all  of  them  ;  and  in  this  resumption 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  be  the  sufferers,  without  any 
equivalent,  if  not  found  elsewhere.  Alexander,  indeed, 
loudly  insisted  on  his  disinterested  policy  in  agreeing  to 
surrender  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  old  Poland — viz., 
Lithuania,  with  its  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  restored  state  ;  but  it  could  not  escape  notice 
that  this  generosity  was  apparent  only  and  delusive  :  that 
if  Russia  agreed  to  the  severance  of  Lithuania  from  her 
imperial  domains,  it  was  only  that  it  might  form  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which,  with  vast  additions,  her 
sovereign  was  to  become  the  head ;  and  that,  if  the  liberties 
of  Europe  were  to  be  endangered  by  the  Muscovite  Power, 
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it  would  be  little  consolation  to  find  that  they  were  threat-  chap. 
ened  bj  the  imperial  and  royal  armies  of  Russia  and  Po- 
land,  not  by  the  single  arms  of  the  former  alone.  Treaties 
also,  stubborn  and  numerous,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
realisation  of  this,  in  appearance  generous,  in  truth  am¬ 
bitious,  design.  By  the  treaty  of  Kalisch,  28th  February 
1813,  of  Reichenbach,  15th  June  1813,  and  Toplitz,  .9th 
September  1813,  it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  amicably  divided 
between  the  three  partitioning  Powers,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  proportion  to  the  several  allotments  at  the  last  par¬ 
tition  ;  that  Prussia  should  be  raised  up  to  ten  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  Austria  restored  to  the  whole  of  Illyria. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  these  stipulations  with  i 
the  pretensions  now  advanced  by  Russia,  which  were  sub-  c^p 
stantially  that,  under  pretext  of  restoring  the  ancient  j  Hard, 
kingdom  of  Poland,  she  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  458. 
whole  of  it.^ 

Sensible  of  this  objection,  and  aware  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  the  open  advancing  any  such  pretension  w’hich’is 
on  the  part  of  Russia  and  Prussia  would  awaken  on  the  nghtf  and 
part  of  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  the  two  Northern  Ca- 
binets  were  careful  to  conceal  their  designs  and  secret 
understanding  until  their  preparations  were  so  far  com¬ 
plete  that  they  could  set  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  at 
defiance.  In  spite  of  all  their  skill,  however,  the  Cabinets 
of  Vienna,  London,  and  Paris,  soon  got  information  of  what 
was  going  on.  Before  eight  days  had  elapsed  after  the 
assembling  of  the  Congress  in  the  end  of  September,  the 
united  action  of  Russia  and  Prussia  had  roused  suspicion, 
and  their  designs  on  Saxony  and  Poland  been  detected. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  French  Government  on 
its  discovery  of  their  plan  with  regard  to  the  former 
country.  It  had  not  even  been  asked  to  concur,  as  Aus¬ 
tria  and  England  had  been,  in  the  dethronement  of  the 
King  of  Saxony,  and  not  only  was  alarmed  at  so  consider¬ 
able  an  addition  being  made  to  the  strength  of  a  rival 
power,  but  felt  mortified  by  a  step  so  important  and  ma- 
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CHAP,  terial  to  the  future  balance  of  power  in  Europe  being 
undertaken  without  its  concurrence  being  so  much  as 
1814.  asked.  It  was  perfectly  known  that  this  transference 
of  Saxony  was  only  the  first  in  a  series  of  changes  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Northern  Powers,  and  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  tlie  crown  of  Poland  to  that  of  Russia  was  equally 
agreed  upon.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  accordingly,  no  sooner 
heard  of  these  decisive  steps  than  he  took  the  most  active 
measures  to  counteract  them.  He  strongly  represented 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Metternich  that  Russia 
had  now  thrown  off  the  mask;  that  it  would  soon  be 

1  Thiers,  brought  dowu  to  the  Oder,  its  vassal  to  the  Elbe,  and 

xviii.  450  °  . 

451.  ’  ’  then,  intrenched  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  the  Czar  would 

become  the  arbiter  of  Europe.^ 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  Alexander, 

23  ^  o  ’ 

Indignation  wlien  he  heard  of  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
French  representative.  That  sovereign,  usually  so  cour¬ 
teous  and  bland — so  penetrated,  even  to  a  fault,  with 
the  generous  affections — became  suddenly  irritable  and 
haughty.  He  was  never  tired  of  inveighing  against  the 
ingratitude  of  men.  The  Germans  for  whom  he  had 
done  so  much,  the  English  who  had  by  his  aid  come 
victorious  out  of  a  mortal  strife,  the  Bourbons  whom  he 
had  placed  on  the  throne,  the  French  whom  he  had 
delivered  from  a  terrible  tyranny,  were  coalescing  against 
him,  or  silently  looking  on,  when  his  dearest  wishes  were 
on  the  point  of  being  realised.  It  was  against  France 
and  M.  de  Talleyrand,  in  particular,  that  his  indignation 
was  directed.  He  fully  expected  support  in  all  his  pro¬ 
jects  from  that  Power,  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much, 
and  evinced  such  generosity ;  and  least  of  all  did  he 
anticipate  opposition  from  a  sovereign  and  cabinet  which, 
in  a  manner,  owed  their  political  existence  to  his  support. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  of  state,  drawn  from  public 
policy,  Alexander  had  private  grounds  of  offence  against 
Louis  XVIII.  That  monarch  had  evinced  little  respect 
for  his  advice  ;  he  had  not  decorated  him  with  the  cordon 
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hleu,  wliicli  he  had  bestowed  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  chap. 
England ;  he  had  said  openly,  that  under  God  he  owed 
his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  to  that  1814. 
prince ;  he  had  refused  his  request  of  a  peerage  for  M. 
de  Caulaincourt,  and  raised  provoking  objections  against 
a  projected  union  between  the  Duke  de  Berri  and  the 
Russian  Grand  -  duchess  Anne.  Seeing  the  Czar  thus 
inflamed,  and  fearful  that  his  anger  might  lead  to  serious 
consequences,  especially  so  far  as  France  was  concerned, 
the  wise  Nesselrode  advised  his  imperial  master  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  private  conference  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which 
was  instantly  and  joyfully  acceded  to.  It  took  place 
accordingly,  and  the  particulars  were  the  same  night  sent  ^  Thiers, 
to  Paris  by  Talleyrand,  and  have  been  recently  published  453.’ 
in  M.  Thiers's  History} 

The  Czar  received  the  veteran  diplomatist  with  a  dry 
and  haughty  air,  very  different  from  the  usual  studied  interview  of 
courtesy  of  his  manner.  Talleyrand,  however,  was  too  Ak^f- 

consummate  a  master  of  diplomatic  address,  and  had  30 

been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  violent  sallies  of  Napo¬ 
leon's  temper,  to  be  disconcerted  by  this  reception. 

“  What  is  the  state  of  your  country '? "  asked  the  Czar, 
abruptly,  when  the  French  minister  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  “  Excellent,"  replied  Talleyrand  ;  “  far  better  than 
could  have  been  hoped  for — as  good  as  your  Majesty 
could  desire."  “  And  public  opinion  '?  "  It  is  improving 
every  day."  “  And  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion  '?  " 

“  Nowhere  is  the  progress  more  real  and  satisfactory." 

“  And  the  press  1 "  ‘‘  It  is  free,  with  the  exception  of 
some  restrictions  indispensable  in  the  first  days  of  a  new 
Government."  “  And  the  army  '?  "  ‘‘  Excellent :  we  have 
130,000  men  under  our  standards,  which,  in  a  month, 
may  be  raised  to  300,000."  “And  the  marshals'?" 

“  Which  of  them,  Sire  ?  "  “  Oiidinot '? "  “  He  is  devoted." 

“  Soult '?  "  “  He  was  in  bad  humour  at  first ;  they  have 
given  him  the  command  in  Brittany,  he  is  satisfied,  and 
evinces  the  greatest  zeal."  “  And  Ney  '? "  “  He  suffers 
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under  the  loss  of  his  endowments,  but  he  trusts  that 
jour  Majesty  will  put  a  period  to  his  inconveniences.” 
“  And  jour  Chambers  1  I  am  told  they  are  not  at  one 
with  the  Government.”  “  Who  can  have  told  you  such 
a  falsehood  ?  There  are,  as  in  every  commencement,  some 
difficulties ;  but  after  twenty-five  years  of  revolutions,  it 
is  miraculous  that  we  should  have  arrived  at  the  tran¬ 
quillity  we  enjoy.”  “  And  are  you  satisfied  with  your 
position  1  “  Sire,  the  confidence  and  kindness  of  the 

King  have  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  hopes.” 

At  each  of  these  answers  an  ironical  smile  passed  over 
the  features  of  the  Czar,  bespeaking  incredulity  in  the 
answers  of  the  veteran  diplomatist.  At  length,  having 
exhausted  these  preliminary  and  tentative  interrogatories, 
Alexander  approached  the  real  objects  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  “  Let  us  now  come  to  our  affairs  :  are  they  to  be 
concluded  “It  depends  only  on  your  Majesty  to 
finish  them  in  the  most  glorious  manner,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  all  Europe.”  At  these  words  the  Czar 
could  scarcely  contain  himself,  and  he  broke  forth  on  the 
ingratitude  he  had  experienced,  and  especially  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  his  wishes  which  had  been  opposed  by  France. 
“  I  think  the  Bourbons  owe  me  something ;  now  is  the 
time  to  evince  their  sense  of  it  in  deeds,  and  not  merely 
in  words.”  “  Without  contesting,”  replied  Talleyrand, 
“  the  obligations  of  the  august  master  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  serve  towards  your  Majesty,  we  cannot  forget 
the  rights  of  Europe,  which  we  must  respect,  especially 
after  having  overturned  a  man  whom  we  justly  accuse  of 
having  trampled  them  all  under  his  feet.”  “  The  rights 
of  Europe,”  replied  Alexander,  “which  you  have  now 
conjured  up  to  oppose  to  me,  are  such  as  I  do  not  recog¬ 
nise.  Between  independent  Powers  there  are  no  rights, 
hut  such  as  suit  every  one’s  convenience :  I  hnoiv  of 
no  others!’  “  Unhappy  Europe  !  unhappy  Europe  !  ” 
rejoined  Talleyrand,  raising  his  hands  above  his  head, 
“  wliat  then  will  become  of  you  '?  ”  The  Czar,  upon  this. 
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said,  “  Well  then,  be  it  so  ;  it  is  then  war !  war  !  I  have  chap. 
200,000  men  in  Poland ;  let  them  come  and  chase  me 
from  it.  Besides,  I  have  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  i8i4. 

to  what  I  desire ;  you  alone  oppose  it  and  present  an 
obstacle  which  may  break  an  accord  on  the  point  of  be¬ 
coming  general.^^  “  France, replied  Talleyrand,  “  neither 
desires  nor  fears  war ;  but  if  unfortunately  it  should  be¬ 
come  universal,  she  will  at  least  wage  it  on  this  occasion 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  all,  aided  by  the 
universal  sympathy  and  support  of  many  of  the  Powers  ; 
for  he  well  knew  that  the  general  concurrence  of  which 
the  Czar  boasted  had  in  reality  no  existence.  Mutually 
irritated,  the  Emperor  and  diplomatist  now  separated. 

Before  M.  de  Talleyrand  withdrew,  the  natural  courtesy  ^  Thjers_, 

.  .  .  xvin.  4o4, 

of  Alexander  prevailed  over  his  passion,  and  he  held  out  455  ;^see 
his  hand  to  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  took  it,  and  the  *78^88, 
Czar  forced  a  smile,  but  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  46?"^^’ 
fingers  revealed  the  secret  exasperation  of  his  mind.^ 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  before  explained,  was  inclined, 
though  with  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  which  compelled  Lorcfcastie- 
him,  to  adopt  the  line  to  support  the  annexation  of 
Saxony  to  Prussia,  deeming  that  addition  to  the  strength 

J  ^  o  ^  o  understand- 

of  the  second  German  state  indispensable  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  in  an  especial  man¬ 
ner  called  for  in  order  to  secure  the  support,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  neutrality,  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  in  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  Vistula.*  Metter- 

*  “Quant  h  la  question  de  Saxe,  je  vous  declare,  que  si  I’incorporation  de  la 
tolalite  de  ce  pays  dans  la  monarchie  Prussienne  est  n^cessaire  pour  assurer 
un  si  grand  bien  b,  I’Europe,  quelque  peine  que  j’exprime  personellement  h, 

I'idc^e  de  voir  une  aussi  ancienne  rnaison  si  profondement  afflig(^e,  je  ne  saurai 
nourrir  aucune  repugnance,  morale  ou  politique,  centre  la  mesure  elle-meme. 

Si  jamais  un  souverain  s’est  place  lui-meme  dans  le  cas  de  devoir  etre  sacrifie 
a  la  tranquillite  future  de  I’Europe,  je  crois  que  c’est  le  Roi  de  Saxe,  qui,  par 
ses  tergiversations  perpetuelles,  et  parcequ’il  a  ete  non  seulement  le  plus 
devoue,  mais  aussi  le  plus  favorise,  des  vassaux  de  Buonaparte,  contribua  de 
tout  sou  pouvoir,  et  avec  empressement  en  sa  double  qualite  de  chef  des  etats 
Allemands  et  d’etat  Polonais  h  pousser  I’envahissement  j usque  dans  le  coeur 
de  la  Russie,” — Note  de  Lord  Castlereagh  d  M.  de  Hardenberg,  Octobre  11, 

1814;  Capefigue,  i.  80;  and  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  MS. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Talleyrand  stated  at  the  same  time  : — “L’independ- 
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nidi  again,  tliongli  lie  felt  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
Prussia,  was  not  inclined  to  do  so  beyond  a  certain  point. 
He  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  so  power¬ 
ful  as  to  contest  with  that  of  Vienna  the  supremacy  in 
the  confederacy,  and  he  was  reluctant  to  establish  so 
dangerous  a  precedent  as  that  of  entirely  stripping  an 
ancient  reigning  family  of  their  dominions.  He  desired, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  certain  part  of  his  territories  to  the 
King  of  Saxony,  including  his  beautiful  capital,  but  to 
assign  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  return  for  what  he  might  lose  in  the  Grand- 
.  duchy  of  Posen  to  the  advantage  of  Russia.^  But  mean¬ 
while  Alexander  was  resolutely  bent  on  restoring  Poland  ; 
his  armies  were  all  halted  there  in  their  homeward  march 
from  Germany ;  the  Grand-duke  Constantine,  who  com¬ 
manded  at  Warsaw,  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions  to 
the  Polish  nobility  ;  and  the  Russian  agents  and  partisans 
everywhere  spread  through  the  country  the  reports  that 
the  Emperor  was  bent  on  restoring  the  lost  nationality 
of  their  country — that  he  would  do  what  Napoleon  had 
left  undone — and  that  now  w^as  the  time,  by  rallying  round 
the  Russian  standards,  to  restore  their  long-lost  native 
land  to  its  separate  existence.*  At  the  same  time  the  Em- 

ance  des  couronnes,  les  droits  de  legitimite,  I’equilibre  de  I’AHemague,  les 
egards  dCis  b,  uu  roi  r^verd  par  ses  vertus,  les  liens  de  parente,  et  une  analogie 
d’iufortune,  avaient  paru  b  Louis  XVIII.  de  justes  motifs  de  d^fendre  la  cause 
de  Frederic  Auguste ;  il  avait  meme  declare  dans  son  conseil  qu’il  ne  con- 
sentirait  jamais  a  la  cession  entiere  de  la  Saxe,  et  laisserait  a  ses  successeurs 
la  tache  penible  de  la  sanctionner." — Capefigue,  i.  81. 

*  “  The  Russian  minister,  the  Comte  de  Stackelberg,  has  taken  all  the  Poles 
here  under  his  protection,  and  Madame  de  Stackelberg  presented  several  Polish 
ladies  at  the  last  court.  He  made  no  secret,  I  believe,  that  he  acts  by  the 
orders  of  his  Court,  and  he  pays  the  most  marked  civilities  even  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  old  Gallicia.  The  Poles  in  general  are  pleased  at  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  kingdom  attached  to  Russia,  for  the  present,  in  the  idea  that  it  will 
lead  to  their  future  independence.  Some  of  the  more  reasonable  look  upon 
this  as  illusory,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  day  will  come  when  Austria 
wull  espouse  their  cause  in  order  to  wrest  Poland  from  Russia.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  among  all  the  Poles  wdiom  I  see  (and  I  see  a  great  many)  there 
is  not  one  individual  who  is  attached  either  to  Russia  or  to  any  other  Power  , 
but  as  they  think  that  that  Power  may  ultimately  favour  their  views  for  the 
independence  of  Poland.” — Hon.  F.  Lamb  to  Lord  Castlereagu,  Vienna,  June 
25,  1814;  Castlerearjh  Correspondence,  x.  59. 
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peror,  vlio  was  extremely  exasperated  at  Talleyrand  and 
the  French  Government,  held  out  promises  of  support 
to  Murat  in  his  claims  for  the  throne  of  Naples,  which 
he  knew  would  touch  both  Austria  and  France  on  the 
tenderest  point.  Alarmed  at  these  concurring  dangers, 
which  seemed  to  portend  new  political  combinations,  and 
possibly  a  renewal  of  wars  at  no  distant  pei’iod,  Metter- 
nich  resolved  to  bring  up  his  last  resource  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  He  requested  Lord 
Castlereagh,  therefore,  to  solicit  an  audience  of  the  Czar ; 

“  knowing,^^  says  Tliiers,  “  that  he  could  not  oppose  to 
him  a  more  redoubtable  adversary It  was  immedi¬ 
ately  accorded  ;  but  instead,  of  fixing  an  hour,  as  re¬ 
quested,  in  his  own  hotel,  the  Czar  himself  called  on 
the  British  diplomatist  at  his  dwelling.  He  could  not 
have  given  him  a  more  touching  proof  of  esteem,  or 
evinced  more  clearly  how  much  he  had  at  heart  the 
objects  to  be  discussed  at  the  interview.''' 

Lord  Castlereagh,  much  touched  by  this  flattering  pro¬ 
ceeding,  redoubled  in  his  respectful  manner  towards  his  Lord  Castle- 
illustrious  guest ;  “  but  he  remained,^^  says  Thiers, 


27. 


n  reagh’s  ob- 
^  servations  to 


true  Englishman — that  is  to  say,  immovable  ;  and,  wishing 
to  manage  everything,  he  yielded  nothing.'’^  He  began 
by  referring  to  the  numerous  occasions  on  which  England 
had  endeavoured  to  accommodate  itself  to  his  wishes  ;  he 
reminded  him  that  she  had  aided  him  in  1812  to  con¬ 
clude  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  with  the  Turks,  when 
hard  pressed  by  Napoleon  in  Russia,  which  secured  him 
the  possession  of  Bessarabia  ;  that  she  had  induced  Per¬ 
sia  to  grant  him  a  better  frontier  towards  Georgia  ;  that, 
in  fine,  to  secure  Russia  the  possession  of  Finland,  she 


*  ‘‘M.  de  Metternicb,  au  lieu  de  reteuir  Lord  Castlereagh,  le  laissa  marcher 
en  avant,  certain  qu’on  ne  pouvait  pas  opposer  a  Alexandre  un  plus  redout- 
able  adversaire.  Inddpendamment  de  son  caract5re  entier,  Lord  Castlereagh 
avait  I’avantage  de  representer  la  Puissance  la  plus  ddsintdressde  dans  les  dis¬ 
tributions  territoriales  du  Continent,  et  en  outre  celle  qui  payait  toutes 
es  autres.  Or  cette  superiority  de  celui  qui  donne  sur  celui  qui  re^oit, 
pergait  toujours  dans  les  relations  de  I’Angleterre  avec  ses  alliys.” — Thiers, 
xviii.  486. 
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had  consented,  though  with  very  great  reluctance,  to  tlie 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  He  then  quoted  the 
three  treaties  of  Kalisch,  Reichenbach,  and  Toplitz  in 
1813,  by  all  of  which  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  should  be  divided  among  the 
three  partitioning  Powers,  not  become  the  exclusive  ap¬ 
panage  of  one  of  them.  He  said,  in  conclusion,  respect¬ 
fully,  but  firmly,  I  entreat  your  Majesty  to  reflect  on  the 
disquietude  which  Russia  is  causing  to  Europe,  and  the 
trouble  which  the  line  it  is  pursuing  lias  already  afforded 
to  the  Allies.  I  do  not  scruple  to  tell  your  Majesty  that 
unless  care  is  taken,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  from  which 
it  was  hoped  would  date  the  reign  of  justice  and  modera¬ 
tion  among  civilised  nations,  will  present  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  ambition  of  itself  suficient  to  make  the  reign 
of  Napoleon  be  regretted.”  ^ 

Profoundly  irritated  at  these  intrepid  words,  which 
sounded  strange  in  the  ears  of  a  (despotic  Eastern  poten¬ 
tate,  accustomed  to  see  everything  yield  to  his  will, 
Alexander  was  yet  sufficiently  master  of  himself  to  be 
capable  of  answering  with  moderation  and  judgment. 
‘‘  The  two  treaties  of  Russia  with  Turkey,  and  with 
Persia,^’  said  he,  were,  it  is  true,  facilitated  by  Great 
Britain  ;  but  this  was  done  in  order  that  the  armies  of 
Russia,  disengaged  from  Eastern  wars,  might  be  rendered 
disposable  against  Napoleon,  the  common  enemy  of  both  : 
Norway  was  promised  to  Bernadotte,  but  that  was  only 
to  detach  him  from  the  French  alliance,  and  secure  his 
co-operation  against  France.  I  do  not,  therefore,  con¬ 
sider  myself  as  weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  benefits, 
considering  the  motives  of  the  benefactor.  The  trea¬ 
ties  of  Kalisch,  Reichenbach,  and  Toplitz,  contain,  it  is 
true,  the  stipulation  alluded  to,  in  regard  to  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  W arsaw  ;  but  that  was  made  in  reference  to  a 
state  of  things  quite  different  from  what  has  now  come 
to  pass.  The  utmost  which  was  then  hoped  for,  was  to 
succeed  in  opposing  some  barrier  to  the  ambition  of 
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Napoleon,  but  bj  no  means  to  force  him  back  to  the  chap. 
Rhine,  and  precipitate  him  from  the  throne.  Bj  the 
unexpected  flow  of  success  which  has  followed  the  con- 
elusion  of  these  treaties,  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  have 
gained  immensely ;  Austria  has  regained  the  frontier  of 
the  Inn,  the  Tyrol,  Italy;  England,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

It  is  not  just  in  these  circumstances  that  Russia  and 
Prussia,  which,  during  the  conflict,  have  incurred  very 
different  dangers  from  England,  should  derive  no  ac¬ 
cession  of  territory  from  this  unexpected  flow  of  good 
fortune,  by  which  their  less  endangered  Allies  have  so 
largely  benefited.  As  to  Saxony,  I  am  pledged  to  give 
it  to  my  friend  and  fellow-soldier,  the  King  of  Prussia  ; 
as  to  Poland,  to  restore  it  to  its  lost  nationality  by  en¬ 
gagements  to  the  Poles  themselves. 

“  In  my  eyes  the  partition  of  Poland  was  an  offence, 
the  moral  consequences  of  which  have  never  ceased  to  Concluded, 
weigh  down  Europe.  It  is  at  once  honourable  and  poli¬ 
tic  to  endeavour  to  repair  them.  Russia  alone  has  the 
means  of  doing  so  ;  for  the  major  part  of  the  Polish 
provinces  fell  to  her  on  the  partition ;  and  that  was  not 
the  case  either  with  France,  which  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  Poland,  nor  with  Austria  or  Prussia,  who  have 
never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 

Russia,  by  abandoning  the  large  part  of  Poland  which 
she  held  in  her  hands,  with  a  small  sacrifice  from  Prussia 
— a  sacrifice  the  compensation  for  wdiich  was  already 
agreed  on — by  endowing  the  restored  kingdom  with  liberal 
institutions,  and  impressing  moderation  in  the  use  made 
of  them,  would  achieve  a  work  which  would  be  the  glory 
of  Europe  and  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  I  propose  to 
myself  that  noble  object ;  I  am  on  the  eve  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  it,  and  I  will  not  be  diverted  from  it.  Besides  this, 
when  my  armies  entered  Poland,  they  made  by  my  au¬ 
thority  certain  promises  to  detach  the  Poles  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  I  am  resolved  to  keep  my  w^ord.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  sovereigns  wdio  make  promises  under  the 
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pressure  of  necessity,  and  retract  tliem  with  the  same 
facility  when  the  danger  is  past.  What  I  have  promised 
I  will  perform ;  and  I  think  the  services  I  have  rendered 
to  Europe  are  such  as  entitle  me,  on  the  other  side,  to 
some  concession  to  my  wishes,  and  some  regard  to  my 
pledged  honour.^^  ^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  annexation  of  Poland  to 
Russia,  which  was  the  real  point  at  issue,  could  not  have 
been  more  forcibly  and  eloquently  defended  than  it  was 
by  the  Czar  on  this  occasion.  Lord  Castlereagh,  how¬ 
ever,  preserving  always  the  most  respectful  demeanour, 
and  using  only  the  most  measured  and  polite  expressions, 
was  nowise  disconcerted  or  diverted  from  his  object. 
“  The  partition  of  Poland,”  said  he,  “  was  a  crime  ;  and 
it  is  not  England,  which  has  from  the  first  opposed  it, 
which  will  ever  maintain  the  contrary.  She  is  prepared, 
therefore,  instantly  to  accede  to  the  restoration  of  Poland, 
and  there  is  nothing  she  desires  more  ardently.  But  to 
render  it  effectual  for  good,  it  must  be  complete  and 
entire.  If,  therefore,  Austria  will  restore  what  she  yet 
holds  of  Poland,  and  Russia  and  Prussia  will  do  the 
same,  and  out  of  the  portions  thus  restored  you  will 
form  a  kingdom  apart,  independent  of  its  neighbours,  and 
seat  on  its  throne  a  Polish  king,  or,  if  not  Polish,  a  sove¬ 
reign  independent  of  the  partitioning  Powers — if,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  you  will  give  the  restored  kingdom  institutions 
sufficiently  monarchical  and  liberal — England  will  not  only 
applaud  this  measure,  but  contribute  to  its  completion, 
though  it  should  cost  her  much  to  do  so.  But  are  the 
three  partitioning  Powers  prepared  in  good  faith  to  com¬ 
mence  the  great  work  of  restitution  1  If  they  are,  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  king  capable  of  undertaking  it  1  Are 
the  Poles  capable  of  living  together  in  harmony,  and  com¬ 
porting  themselves  like  men  of  sense,  capable  of  forming 
a  nation,  and  bearing  the  strains  of  liberal  institutions  ? 
Grave  doubts  may  be  entertained  on  all  these  points,  and 
there  is  too  much  reason,  on  the  contrary,  to  believe  that 
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the  restoration  of  which  you  speak  is  hut  a  dream.  But  chap. 
if,  instead  of  that  restoration,  complete  and  European, 
you  re-establisli  Poland  only  in  part,  and,  to  deceive  the  isi4. 
vmrlcl,  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  old  commonwealth,  and 
render  it  as  large  as  possible  in  order  to  hand  it  over 
with  its  restored  name  and  increased  strength  to  Russia, 
you  will  perpetrate  an  illusion  on  Europe  which  will 
never  be  submitted  to.  Consider,  Sire,  what  is  due  to 
the  loyalty  of  your  own  exalted  character,  the  alarms 
already  spreading  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Congress  is 
regarded  in  many  places  as  already  dissolved,  and  permit 
me  to  supplicate  you,  for  the  repose  of  the  world  and 
your  own  glory,  to  renounce  pretensions  which  you  must  492. 
feel  are  inadmissible.^’  ^ 

On  the  day  following.  Lord  Castlereagh  prepared  and 
transmitted  to  the  Czar  a  long  note,  in  which  the  same  Measures  of 
arguments  were  ably  stated,  and  every  consideration  in  conse- 
urged  which  could  induce  him  to  recede  from  his  aggres-  propShl^ 
sive  policy.  At  the  same  time  he  communicated  to  M. 
Talleyrand  the  substance  of  his  interview,  who  lost  no 
time  in  transmitting  it  to  his  Court,  from  the  archives  of 
which  M.  Thiers  has  extracted  the  important  document, 
which  thus  comes  to  us  from  the  best  and  most  unsus¬ 
pected  of  all  sources, — the  testimony  of  an  unwilling 
and  sometimes  hostile  witness.  Talleyrand  himself  was 
charmed  to  find  the  English  diplomatist  thus  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Czar,  for  it  divided  his  two  most  formid¬ 
able  enemies  ;  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to  turn  it 
to  his  own  advantage,  by  insinuating  to  the  Emperor  that 
it  was  on  the  preservation  of  Saxony  that  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Tuileries  was  chiefly  set,  and  that,  if  this  was  con-  Thiers.xviii. 
sented  to,  no  obstacle  would  be  thrown  on  their  part  to  i.  92. 
the  coveted  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Poland.^  * 


*  The  real  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  period,  and  the  length  he  was 
prepared  to  have  gone  in  resisting  the  domination  of  Russia,  are  well  explained 
in  a  secret  letter  to  Mr  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  November 
11,  1814 

“  The  progress  of  our  revenue,  as  contained  in  your  interesting  statement, 
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On  the  eve  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress  on 
the  1st  November,  Alexander,  in  order  to  determine,  if 
possible,  the  indecision  of  the  other  Powers  bj  the  example 
of  unfait  accomp A,  resolved  to  withdraw  his  troops  from 
Saxony  into  Poland,  and  to  transfer  the  former  country 
into  the  custody  of  Prussia.  This  actually  took  place  on 
the  8th  November  1814.  By  a  proclamation  issued  on  that 
day  by  Prince  Repnin,  the  Russian  governor  of  Saxony,^ 
in  whose  hands,  since  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  country  had  been  provisionally,  and  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  placed,  it  was  announced,  “  That  the 
supreme  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  placed, 
in  virtue  of  an  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  to  which  Austria  and  England  have  adhered,  in  the 
hands  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  been 
solemnly  handed  over  to-day  by  me  to  the  governor  and 
generals  named  by  his  Majesty,  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony 
are  required  to  put  the  same  confidence  in,  and  manifest 
the  same  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  towards  them  by 
which  they  have  been  distinguished  during  my  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Emperor,  my  august  master,  will  never  cease  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Saxony ;  and  in  surrender- 


is  highly  satisfactory  :  but  we  shall  have  occasion  for  all  our  resources,  and  you 
may  rely  on  my  desire  to  economise  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  great 
question  in  my  hands  is  the  Dutch  loan,  which  connects  itself,  however,  with 
our  claim  to  retain  Demarara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo. 

“  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia  shall  persist  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
treaties,*  or  to  treat  in  pursuance  of  them  d  Vaimable,  I  shall  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  stopping  that  demand,  provided  that  I  can  secure  the  Low  Countries 
against  his  arms  and  his  intrigues.  But  if  his  Imperial  Majesty  shall  change  his 
tone,  and  make  a  reasonable  arrangement  of  frontier  on  the  side  of  Poland,  if 
he  shall  allow  the  other  European  arrangements  to  be  equitably  settled,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  Holland,  and  alter  his  tariff  besides,  then,  my  dear  Vansittart, 
I  must  come  upon  you  for  my  pound  of  flesh — or,  if  I  cannot  stop  his  power 
upon  the  Vistula,  and  it  breaks  loose,  and  shall  carry  everything  before  it  to  the 
Meuse,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences  :  I  only  beg  you  will  believe  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  save  your  purse.  The  engagements  with  Holland  shall  be 
no  obstacle  to  tliis,  as  I  had  rather  give  the  Prince  of  Orange  something  more 
to  defend  and  fortify  the  Low  Countries,  than  assist  the  credit  of  a  Calviucic 
Prince  to  overturn  Europe." — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Right  Hon.  N.  Vansit¬ 
tart,  Vienna,  November  11,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  200. 


*  Viz.,  of  Kaliscli,  Reichenbacli,  and  Toplitz. 
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ing  the  goyernment  of  the  country  to  a  Prince  eminently  chap. 
noble,  yirtuous,  and  generous,  he  trusts  he  has  done  the 
best  in  his  power  for  the  happiness  of  provinces  shaken  by  isii. 
so  many  storms,  and  standing  so  much  in  need  of  tran- 1  Congres 
quillity.^'^  As  the  die  was  now  cast,  the  King  of  Saxony  i.^321-323.’ 
addressed  to  the  Congress  an  eloquent  and  plaintive  me¬ 
morial  protesting  against  the  transference  of  his  dominions 
to  another  Power,  and  invoking  the  principles  on  which 
the  Coalition  had  maintained  the  contest  against  Napo¬ 
leon.  The  proclamation  of  Prince  Repnin  affirmed  with 
truth  tliat  it  was  issued  by  Russia  and  Prussia,  with  the 
consent  of  Austria  and  England.  The  two  latter  Powers 
had,  as  already  mentioned,  during  the  course  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  given  what  might  be  construed  into  a  reluctant 
consent  to  it,  from  a  sense  of  the  absolute  impossibility 
in  any  other  way  of  providing  in  Germany  an  adequate 
counterpoise  to  the  power  either  of  France  or  Russia. 
Metternich,  however,  did  not  disguise  his  extreme  reluc-  oct.  22. 
tance  to  consent  to  the  entire  dethronement  of  an  ancient 
sovereign  house  without  an  indemnity;  and  Lord  Castle-  Oct.  11. 
reagh  said  that  it  “was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  he  459^460^'^’ 
felt  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  the  arrangement.’^^ 

This  surrender  of  the  government  of  the  whole  of 
Saxony  by  the  Russian  to  the  Prussian  authorities,  was  warfiL 
the  result  of  a  secret  treaty  between  these  two  Powers, 
which  had  been  concluded  without  the  privity  or  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  other  Powers.  But  public  acts  soon  ensued 
on  both  sides  which  put  the  hostile  views  of  both  parties  in 
the  clearest  light,  and  proved  that  the  pacific  congress  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  new  war  possibly  as  long  and  bloody  as 
that  which  had  just  been  concluded.  Austria  and  England 
protested  in  the  strongest  manner  against  their  provisional 
assent  to  a  matter  still  under  discussion  being  taken  as 
authority  for  such  an  unaccountable  proceeding.  On  the 
9th  November  the  Grand-duke  Constantine  left  Vienna, 
and  proceeded  to  AVarsaw,  where  he  took  the  command, 
and  immediately  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles, 
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ill  wliicli  he  said,  ‘‘  The  Emperor,  jour  powerful  protector, 
appeals  to  you.  Unite  around  his  standards.  Let  jour 
hands  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  jour  country,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  your  political  existence."”  Nessel¬ 
rode  wrote  to  the  Emperor  that  “  eight  millions  of  Poles 
were  resolved  to  defend  the  independence  of  their  country.^’ 
The  agitation  in  Warsaw  was  extreme;  the  lure  of  restoring 
the  Polish  nationality  had  entirely  succeeded.  The  whole 
Russian  armies  retreating  through  Poland  were  halted,  to 
the  number  of  200,000  men,  and  the  fortresses  of  Thorn 
and  Modlin  put  in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  Emperor 
meanwhile  abated  nothing  of  his  haughty  bearing,  and 
frequently  repeated  his  favourite  expression  in  circles  where 
it  was  sure  to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  ministers  of 
France  and  Austria,  “  I  have  three  hundred  thousand  men 
in  Poland;  let  them  come  and  take  it  if  they  please.^^’^ 
Lord  CastlereagUs  original  view,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  to  have  directed  the  Avhole  efforts  of  the  Powers 
opposed  to  Russia  to  preserve  Poland  from  its  grasp ;  and 
to  attain  that,  and  create  a  central  Power  capable  of  with¬ 
standing  either  France  or  Russia,  he  was  content  to  have 
strengthened  Prussia  by  the  whole  of  Saxony.  But,  how¬ 
ever  wise  that  policy  might  be,  with  a  view  to  the  warding 
off  future  dangers,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  extreme  hardship  to  the  present  King, 
and  went  to  establish  a  precedent  which  might  come  to  be 
of  dangerous  application  to  the  lesser  states  of  Germany 
in  after  times.  The  project  of  entirely  transferring  Saxony 
to  Prussia  excited  a  great  sensation  in  these  lesser  states, 
the  sovereigns  of  which  were  alike  jealous  of  any  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  the  power  of  Austria  or  Prussia,  and  averse 
to  the  idea  of  dethroning  and  annihilating  a  reigning  Prince 
in  the  Confederacy.  Bavaria  took  the  lead  in  this  com¬ 
bination,  and  spoke  out  resolutely  on  the  necessity  of 
hazarding  a  war  rather  than  submitting  to  it.  They  took 
the  most  effectual  means  of  attaining  their  object,  by  ad¬ 
dressing  themselves  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England,  who. 
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as  King  of  Hanover,  was  as  much  interested  as  themselves 
in  withstanding  the  proposal.  The  Prince  embraced  their 
views,  and  the  consequence  was  a  change  in  the  instructions 
of  the  British  Cabinet  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  He  was  now 
directed  to  concur  to  a  certain  extent  with  France,  Bavaria, 
and  the  lesser  German  Powers,  in  opposition  to  the  entire 
absorption  of  Saxony  by  Prussia,  and  to  contend  for  a 
compromise.  To  this  change  the  preservation  of  Dresden 
and  a  part  of  Saxony  to  its  reigning  family  is  mainly  to 
be  ascribed.^ 

This  change,  however,  by  threatening  to  deprive  Prussia 
of  part  of  the  territories  of  Saxony,  which  its  Cabinet  so 
eagerly  coveted,  only  augmented  the  chances  of  a  complete 
rupture  between  the  Powers,  and  a  general  war.  They 
immediately  took  fire  at  Berlin.  Hardenberg  declared 
openly  at  Vienna,  that  Prussia  would  not  restore  Saxony. 
She  had  won  it,  and  she  would  keep  it.  She  had  neither 
the  inclination  nor  idea  of  abandoning  it.'’^  At  the  same 
time,  the  Prussian  armies  were  all  put  on  the  war  foot¬ 
ing,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Berlin  marched  into 
Dresden,  and  occupied  all  the  frontier  towns  of  Saxony. 
Meanwhile  the  other  Powers  were  not  idle,  and  Frederick 
Augustus  found  himself  supported  by  a  larger  combina¬ 
tion  than  he  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  Bavaria 
had  70,000  men  soon  on  foot,  which  were  moved  towards 
the  Saxon  frontier,  and  De  Wrede  formally  offered  to 
Metternich  to  bring  25,000  into  the  field  for  every  100,000 
which  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  forth  to  support  them. 
Talleyrand  wrote  to  his  Government  in  the  most  urgent 
terms,  counselling  the  immediate  increase  of  the  French 
army ;  and  Louis  XVIII.,  though  most  reluctant  to  draw 
the  sword,  at  length  agreed  to  call  70,000  of  the  old 
soldiers  to  their  standards,  which  raised  the  effective  force 
of  France  from  130,000  to  200,000  men.  So  threatening 
did  affairs  look,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  from 
Paris  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  only  use  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  was  to  gain  time  for  the  preparations 
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of  France  to  be  rendered  complete.  He  was  a  true  pro¬ 
phet  in  one  sense,  and  yet  matters  turned  out  dilFerentlj 
in  another.  War  did  break  out,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
it;  but  it  was  not  against  the  Prussians,  but  the  French; 
and  the  troops  which  he  combated  at  Waterloo  were  those 
then  put  on  the  war  footing  to  resist  the  dreaded  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  northern  Powers.^* 

Notwithstanding  all  his  determination  to  hold  by  Poland 
for  himself,  and  secure  Saxony  for  Prussia,  the  Czar  was 
somewhat  moved  by  the  threatened  combination  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  France,  against  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  more 
especially  as,  from  the  declared  hostility  of  LordCastlereagh 
to  the  Polish  project,  and  the  entire  spoliation  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  it  was  more  than  doubtful  what  part  Great 
Britain  might  take  in  such  an  emergency.  Prince  Harden- 
berg,  who  entirely  shared  these  apprehensions,  accordingly 
prerailed  on  the  Emperor  to  issue  a  declaration  to  the  effect 
that  in  “  re-establishing  Poland  under  the  Russian  sceptre 
he  had  originally  intended  to  have  incorporated  the  towns 
of  Thorn  and  Cracow  with  his  empire,  but  that,  in  deference 
to  the  fears  expressed  in  Germany  at  such  a  measure,  he 
had  agreed  to  renounce  it,  on  condition  that  those  two 
towns  should  enjoy  the  same  independence  as  the  Hanse 
towns  under  the  protection  of  the  Allies;  and  on  the 
further  condition  that  Prussia  should  obtain  Saxony  entire, 
and  that  Mayence  should  become  a  fortress  of  the  German 
confederacy.”  To  give  additional  currency  to  this  decla¬ 
ration,  Hardenberg  agreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Thorn 
and  of  Dantzic  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  established  on  a  solid 
foundation.  Under  these  restrictions  he  contended  that 
the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  by  Prussia  would 

*  “  Since  I  closed  my  letter  to  you  of  this  morning,  I  have  seen  a  person  who 
has  seen  a  letter  from  La  Bernardi^re  to  one  of  his  friends,  in  which  La  Bemar- 
di^re  states  his  opinion,  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  Vienna  is  to  keep  the  minis¬ 
ters  now  at  Congress  assembled  and  in  discussion  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
enable  France  to  prepare  for  the  rear  rchich  miut  he  the  result  of  the  Congress.” — 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  September  27,  1814;  Castlercagh 
Correspondence,  x.  137. 
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not  be  a  greater  accession  of  territory  than  Holland  was  chap. 

receiving  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium ;  Austria  by  Lorn- _ 

bardy  and  the  Tyrol;  and  Russia  by  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw.  As  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  he  proposed  to  give 
him  a  compensation  by  the  principalities  of  Munster  and 
Paderborn,  where  the  dispossessed  monarch  might  reign 
with  the  title  of  King."'  These  proposals  were  submitted 
to  Metternich  on  the  8th  December,  and  he  announced  Dec.  8. 
on  the  10th,  that  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  Dec.  lo. 
to  Prussia  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  his 
Government;  that  it  compromised  its  Bohemian  frontier, 
and  might  give  rise  to  dangerous  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
France;  that  the  losses  of  Prussia  were  adequately  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  portion  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 

Lower  Lusatia,  the  district  of  Wittenberg,  and  some  others, 
without  their  being  withdrawn  from  the  German  Confede¬ 
racy.  To  this  answer,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  and  i  Mettemich 
all  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  acceded  by  a  solemn  act, 
fraught  to  all  appearance  with  the  gravest  consequences  ; 
for  Prussia,  supported  by  Russia,  persisted  in  the  demand 
for  the  whole  of  Saxony,  and  England  and  France  were  503-507. 
cordially  ranged  on  the  side  of  Austria  in  the  dispute.^ 

Previous  to  this,  in  the  end  of  October,  just  before 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Congress,  on  finding  matters  stormy  m- 
becoming  very  serious,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  re-  Alexander' 
quested,  and  immediately  obtained,  a  second  interview 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  was  much  more  courteous 
and  gracious  on  this  than  on  the  former  occasion,  “  I 
found  you  at  Paris,^^  said  the  Czar,  “  entirely  in  favour 

*  Hardenberg’s  proposal  for  the  King  of  Saxony  was  : — “  De  loi  c6der  les 
principautes  de  Munster  et  de  Paderborn  ou  Frederic  Auguste  regnerait  avec 
le  titre  de  Roi,  qui,  apr^s  lui,  serait  remplac^  par  celui  de  Grand-due  pour  faire 
disparaitre  toute  inquietude  de  la  part  d’Autriche.  Le  Roi  de  Prusse  engage- 
rait  h  ne  point  fortifier  Dresde  et  h,  c^der  a  sa  Majesty  Imperiale  le  district  de 
Ratibor  dans  la  Haute  Silesie,  presque  tous  ceux  de  Pled  et  de  Leobschutz,  ainsi 
qu’un  canton  de  la  principaute  de  Neiss.  Quant  'a  Mayence,  la  Bavi^re  ayant  4te 
trop  richemeut  pourvue  par  Anspach  et  Bayreuth  (sacrifices  qui  coutait  tant  de 
regrets  h  la  Prusse)  pour  oser  preteudre  b,  la  possession  de  cette  ville  il  enti-ait 
dims  les  vues  de  I’Empereur  Alexandre  de  I’assigner  au  Grand-due  de  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  eu  confiant  sa  defense  aux  Allies.” — Hardenberg,  xii.  464,  465. 
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CHAP,  of  the  restoration  of  Poland.^''  “  Assuredly,  Sire,^^  re- 
plied  the  diplomatist,  “  I  and  all  the  French  would  have 
1814.  seen  with  joy  the  restoration  of  Poland ;  but  it  is  not 
ancient  Poland  which  we  would  see  rise  from  its  ashes. 
That  of  which  there  is  now  a  question  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  one  in  which  we  have  only  a  remote  and  in¬ 
considerable  interest.  It  is  for  the  German  Princes  to 
say  whether  they  wish  to  see  Russia  brought  down  to 
the  Oder.  We,  as  defenders  of  the  public  rights  of 
Europe,  are  only  concerned  in  securing  the  preservation 
of  Saxony At  these  words  the  Emperor  lost  all  com¬ 
mand  of  himself.  “  Public  rights,  indeed  !  vain  words  ; 
words  which  every  one  makes  use  of  to  serve  his  own 
convenience.  I  am  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  There 
is  no  junction  here  either  of  principles  or  rights,  but  of 
interest,  which  everyone  understands  after  his  own  fashion. 
I  have  promised  Saxony  to  Frederick  William,  and  I  shall 
keep  my  word.  I  hold  more  by  it  than  by  those  pre¬ 
tended  treaties,  which  are  only  a  cover  for  lies.  The 
King  of  Saxony  is  a  traitor,  who  has  deserted  the  cause 
of  Europe.  If  he  was  served  right,  he  would  go  to  ex¬ 
piate  his  offence  in  Russia.  He  would  not  be  the  first 
Saxon  prince  who  has  in  that  manner  expiated  his  pre¬ 
tensions  to  Poland.^’  “  The  word  traitor,^’  replied  Talley¬ 
rand,  “  is  one  which  can  never  be  applied  to  a  sovereign 
who  can  only  be  in  the  condition  of  a  conquered  party, 
and  should  never  find  a  place  in  a  mouth  so  august  as 
that  of  your  Majesty.  Public  right  is  a  real,  sacred  thing, 
which  constitutes  the  great  distinction  between  civilised 
and  barbarous  nations ;  and  I  trust  your  Majesty  will 
reflect  seriously  before  you  outrage  the  unanimous  feel¬ 
ings  of  Europe.'’^  “  As  to  that,^^  answered  Alexander, 
“  Austria  and  England  have  abandoned  Saxony,  and  my 
friend  Frederick  William  will  be  King  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  as  I  myself  Emperor  of  Russia  and  King  of 
Poland.”  “  I  doubt  it,”  replied  Talleyrand  ;  “  nothing 
is  less  certain  than  the  consent  of  England  and  Austria 
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to  such  an  arrangement.”  “  To  cut  the  matter  short,”  chap. 
answered  Alexander,  you  have  else^yhere  interests  which 
you  have  much  at  heart.*  My  acquiescence  in  the  wishes  I8i4. 
of  France  will  depend  on  her  acquiescence  in  mine.” 

“  France,”  rejoined  Talleyrand,  “  has  no  favour  to  ask. 

She  appeals  only  to  principles.”  They  parted  mutually  ^  Thiers, 
irritated,  and  having  made  no  advance  towards  a  better  513.'’ 
understanding.^ 


Finding  France  thus  resolute,  Alexander  had  recourse 

...  38 

to  Austria,  and  requested  an  interview  with  M.  de  Met-  And  with 
ternich,  who  immediately  waited  upon  him.  The  Prussian  temtchf 
minister  had  previously  communicated  the  answer  of  M. 
de  Metternich  to  the  last  proposals  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin,  which  revealed  a  desire  to  isolate  Russia  by 
means  of  concessions  which  should  appease  Prussia. 
Alexander  commenced  the  conference  by  his  usual  re¬ 
marks  oil  the  iniquity  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  a  shining  reparation,  which  Russia 
alone  could  do  by  reason  of  the  extent  of  its  Polish  pos¬ 
sessions.  “Austria,”  replied  Metternich,  “  has  already  in 
her  possession  a  considerable  part  of  the  old  Polish  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  and  she  would  as  willingly  as  any  other  Power 
undertake  a  restoration  which  is  to  cost  so  little  to  the 
repairing  Power.”  At  these  words  the  Czar  became 

violently  irritated.  “  The  remark,”  said  he,  “  is  false 

and  improper  ;  and  you  are  probably  the  only  man  in 
Austria  who  would  venture  to  address  Russia  in  such 
terms  of  revolt.’^  “  If  such  are  to  be  the  terms  on  which 
the  Cabinets  are  hereafter  to  be,”  replied  Metternich,  “  I 
have  only  to  request  the  Emperor,  my  master,  to  send 
another  representative  of  Austria  to  the  Congress.”  The  ^  Thiers, 

°  .  xvi'-i.  512 

conference  then  broke  up,  with  even  warmer  feelings  of  mu-  513. ' 
tual  exasperation  than  the  one  with  Talleyrand  had  done.^ 

AYhen  such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  leading  char¬ 
acters  at  the  Congress  were  conversing,  it  was  obviously 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  too  a  very  short  one, 


*  Alluding  to  Murat  and  Napoleon. 
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520;  Con- 
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when  it  was  to  be  dissolvecb  and  a  bloody  war  was  to 
break  out  between  the  once  Allied  Powers.  The  account 
of  this  stormy  interview  was  soon  bruited  abroad  in 
Vienna,  and  produced  an  immense  sensation.  ‘‘  What 
have  we  gained, it  was  said,  “  by  having  emancipated  our¬ 
selves  from  the  yoke  of  Napoleon,  if  it  was  only  to  fall 
under  another  not  less  imperious  and  oppressive,  and  not 
relieved,  like  the  former,  by  the  prodigious  ascendant 
which  genius  had  acquired  in  the  last  domination '?  On 
the  day  following  the  two  Emperors  set  out  on  a  visit  to 
Ofen  (Buda)  in  Hungary,  during  which  Francis,  who 
was  the  host  on  the  occasion,  lavished  the  most  delicate 
attentions  on  the  Czar.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the 
estrangement  was  irreconcilable  and  visible.  Interests 
too  vital  were  at  stake  to  be  reconciled  by  the  most 
studied  courtesy  of  manner.  The  Czar  gave  token  of 
the  impending  danger,  and  of  his  secret  designs,  by 
lavishing  the  most  flattering  attentions  on  the  Hungarian 
and  Greek  chiefs  whom  he  met  during  his  progress 
through  Hungary — attentions  which  too  clearly  bespoke 
the  design  of  coercing  Austria  by  the  threat  of  erecting 
a  Greco-Sclavonic  empire  on  its  ruins.  Meanwhile,  at 
Vienna,  the  Congress  had  formally  met  for  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  business  on  the  1st  November.  Though  assembled 
and  busily  negotiating  ever  since  the  25th  September,  it 
was  then  only  that  it  was  in  name  constituted.  Its  first 
act  was  to  nominate  committees  to  draw  up  reports  for 
the  final  decision,  on  all  important  questions,  of  the  eight 
Powers’  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  who  composed  it. 
These  were — for  the  general  afiairs  of  Northern  Europe, 
the  representatives  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  England, 
and  France  ;  for  those  of  Italy — Russia,  Austria,  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Spain  ;  for  Germany — Austria,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hanover;  for  Poland — Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  under  the  mediation  of  England  ;  for 
Switzerland — Russia,  Austria,  England,  and  France  ;  ^  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine — Prussia,  Austria,  England, 
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and  France  ;  and  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  slave  trade  chap. 
— the  maritime  Powers. 


During  all  this  time  Lord  Castlereagh  was  indefatiga-  i8i4. 
ble  in  his  endeavours  to  detach  Prussia  from  Russia,  and  Lor/castic- 
unite  it  with  all  the  other  States  of  Germany  in  a  defensive  suc- 
league  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Czar  on  the  side  shaking  the 
of  Poland.  Upon  the  King  he  could  produce  no  impres-  Cabinet, 
sion,  for  he  was  a  fellow-soldier  of  Alexander,  and  like 
him  he  felt  himself  hound  bj  every  consideration  of 
gratitude  and  honour  to  his  benefactor.  But  upon  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  which  was  not  bound  by  the  same  irre¬ 
fragable  bonds,  and  which  was  second  to  none  in  Europe 
in  ability  and  intelligence,  his  efforts  were  attended  with 
much  greater  success  ;  and  both  Metternich  and  Talley¬ 
rand  now  embraced  his  views  and  seconded  his  efforts. 

He  represented  to  them  “  that  the  abandonment  of  Po¬ 
land  was  a  misfortune  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  for 
the  Prussians  in  particular,  so  near  Russia,  a  peril  of  the 
gravest  kind  :  that  even  the  last  partition  was  less  dan¬ 
gerous,  for  it  at  least  left  the  Vistula  with  its  fortresses 
as  a  barrier  against  Russia ;  but  that  it  was  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  them  across  that  river  down  to  the  Oder, 
and  into  the  very  heart  of  Germany  :  that  the  project  of 
restoring  Poland  was  a  mere  delusion  ;  for  the  Poland 
which  would  be  restored  would  not  be  the  ancient  warlike 
and  independent  republic,  but  a  vanquished  and  submis¬ 
sive  Poland,  which  could  prove  nothing  in  the  hands  of 
the  Czar  but  a  brave  nation  of  slaves  fighting  for  its 


masters  :  that  if  it  were  permitted  to  have  any  will 
of  its  own  it  could  only  be  to  resume  Gallicia  from 
Austria,  and  Dantzic,  Graudentz,  and  Thorn  from  Prussia  ; 
and  it  might  be  figured  what  interest  the  Cabinet  of  Ber¬ 
lin  would  have  in  facilitating  such  a  consummation.  The 
motive  which  led  the  great  Frederick  to  accept  a  portion 
of  Poland  on  occasion  of  the  first  partition  in  1772, 
was  to  unite  by  them  old  Prussia  to  Silesia,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  completely  separated,  and 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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would  have  presented  the  two  sides  of  a  right  angle 
united  only  at  its  apex.  But  this  advantage  would  be 
entirely  lost,  and  the  old  inconvenience  would  return  in  a 
still  more  dangerous  form,  if  this  portion  of  the  Polish 
territory  were  ceded  to  Russia,  and  that  Power  established 
on  the  Netze  and  the  Wartha,  between  Thorn,  Posen,  and 
Kalisch.  Russia  would  then  only  require  a  single  step  to 
cut  Prussia  in  two  by  a  single  stroke,  and  send  one  army 
to  Berlin  and  old  Prussia  and  another  to  Upper  Silesia. 
All  that  Prussia  would  acquire  on  the  Elbe  from  Witten¬ 
berg  to  Dresden  could  never  compensate  to  her  the  ex¬ 
treme  risk  of  having  the  Russians  permanently  established 
at  Posen,  in  the  very  midst  of  her  territories.  Her  de¬ 
mands  for  an  increase  of  dominion  on  the  Elbe  are  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged.  England,  and  even  Austria,  are 
willing  to  give  her  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part, 
of  Saxony,  but  on  the  condition  that  she  will  frankly  and 
in  good  faith  join  the  European  alliance,  and  detach  her¬ 
self  from  the  ambitious  ally  to  whom  she  is  unhappily  so 
strongly  united.  That  attachment,  however,  is  not  founded 
upon  reasons  of  State  and  public  policy,  but  has  arisen 
entirely  from  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  the  King  for 
the  Czar.  The  destiny  of  nations,  however,  should  not 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  friendship  of  individuals ;  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Prussian  ministers  to  enlighten  their 
sovereign  upon  the  real  interests  of  his  people,  and  if 
they  cannot  persuade  him  to  alter  his  policy,  to  withdraw 
from  his  service.”  ^ 

These  arguments  of  Lord  Castlereagh  were  so  obviously 
well  founded,  and  they  spoke  so  strongly  on  military 
the  King  of  grounds  to  the  desire  for  national  independence,  naturally 
Prussia.  a  state  which  felt  itself  surrounded  by  more 

powerful  neighbours,  that  they  produced  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  even  on  Frederick  William,  and  caused  him  to  hesitate 
in  throwing  himself,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  into  the  arms 
of  Russia.  The  Prussian  ministers,  indeed,  were  too  far¬ 
sighted  not  to  have  themselves  adopted  the  same  views  ; 


^  Thiers, 
xviii.  532, 
533. 


41. 
Effect  it 
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and  it  v^as  the  influence  of  the  King,  arising  from  his  chap. 
personal  regard  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  effect  being  given  to  them.*  The  1814. 
Emperor  of  Russia  soon  perceived  this  change,  and  as  all 
the  other  Powers  were  decidedly  against  him  on  this 
point,  he  was  very  much  affected  by  it.  To  neutralise 
tlie  impression,  he  asked  the  King  of  Prussia  to  dine  with 
him,  tete-a-tete,  in  order  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
the  momentous  questions  at  issue,  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  their  ministers — a  proceeding  which,  how  unusual 
soever  in  matters  of  State,  seemed  warranted  by  the 
dangers  they  had  faced  together  and  the  personal  inti¬ 
macy  which  subsisted  between  them.  The  interview  was 
looked  forward  to  with  the  utmost  anxiety  by  the  Czar,  Nov.  29. 
for  he  well  knew  how  set  his  subjects  were  on  gaining  the 
command  of  their  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies,  theggg.’sfr^c 
Poles  ;  and  he  himself  said  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  that  Stewart  to 

’  ,  Lord  Liver- 

“  it  was  as  much  as  his  crown  was  worth  to  return  emptv-  pool,  Dec. 
handed  to  St  Petersburg.^’  It  took  place  on  the  29th  ms. 
November,  and  was  attended  with  unlooked-for  success.^ 
Alexander,  who  was  extremely  excited  on  this  occasion, 
spoke  with  the  last  degree  of  violence.  He  began  by  re-  Interview  of 
calling  to  their  recollection  the  vows  they  had  inter- 
changed  in  the  beginning  of  1813  when  they  met  on 
Oder,  and  after  years  of  severance  and  coldness  promised 
to  stand  or  fall  together,  or  save  Europe  by  their  united 
efforts.  He  reminded  him  of  the  fidelity  to  his  oath  which 
he  had  evinced,  when,  his  councillors  having  all  advised  him 
to  halt  on  the  Vistula  and  make  peace  with  Napoleon, 
he  had  resolved  to  brave  all  the  dangers  of  war  rather 
than  forego  the  chance  of  delivering  Germany.  But,” 
said  he,  “  for  this  honourable  fidelity  to  engagements,  Ger¬ 
many  would  still  have  been  enslaved,  and  Prussia  reduced 
to  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  to  the  fidelity  of 

*  “  I  consider  the  Polish  question  as  settled.  Prussia  never  contended  it  in 
earnest,  and  Austria  consequently  has  yielded.  The  Saxon  question  is  now 
the  only  one  that  is  of  much  difficulty.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Duke  of 
Wellington,  December  VI,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  219. 
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Russia  that  this  change,  so  fortunate  to  both,  ’which  has 
since  taken  place,  is  entirely  to  be  ascribed.  The  coal¬ 
esced  Powers  are  all  desirous  to  profit  by  this  auspicious 
change  of  fortune  themselves,  but  they  wmuld  deprive  the 
Russians,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  it  all,  of  any 
share  in  the  remuneration.  To  leave  Russia  bounded  on 
the  side  of  Europe  by  the  Vistula  is  to  leave  her  without 
any  compensation  for  all  the  blood  she  has  shed  from  the 
banks  of  the  Oder  to  those  of  the  Seine.  After  the  dis¬ 
aster  of  Moscow  Napoleon  offered  us  peace  with  the  Vis¬ 
tula  for  a  boundary,  and  we  might  have  returned  home 
with  security  and  honour  without  exposing  ourselves  to 
fresh  hazards,  or  sacrificing  the  200,000  soldiers  wdio  were 
lost  in  Germany  in  1813.  Now,  however,  this  grand  re¬ 
solution,  to  which  the  deliverance  of  Europe  has  been 
owing,  to  pass  the  Vistula  despite  the  advice  of  the  wise 
KutusolF,  is  forgotten,  and  those  very  Powers,  who  could 
only  be  impelled  by  violent  pressure  to  hazard  anything 
in  the  cause,  will  enjoy  the  whole  fruits  of  victory.  The 
Austrians,  in  particular,  who  have  not  shed  a  fourth  of 
the  blood  poured  forth  like  water  during  the  war,  appro¬ 
priate  to  themselves  the  whole  gains  of  conquest,  and 
will  not  leave  Russia  a  village  to  compensate  to  her  for 
Moscow  burned.  That  diplomatists  should  enter  into  such 
cold-blooded  calculations  can  be  understood — it  is  their 
business  to  do  so  ;  but  that  sovereigns  full  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  honour,  like  Alexander  and  Frederick  William,  of 
the  same  age,  and  bound  together  by  the  perils  they  have 
shared  in  common,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  their  lives,  by 
their  common  reverses,  their  common  triumphs,  should  give 
way  to  the  same  selfish  vieAvs,  is  inconceivable.  We  have 
been  always  happy  and  fortunate  when  we  were  friends,  and 
never  unfortunate  except  when  disunited ;  we  both  feel  a 
superstition  concerning  our  union  :  let  us  remain  for  ever 
united  for  our  own  happiness  and  the  good  of  our  people.^' ^ 

*  The  particulars  of  this  interesting  meeting  were  communicated  the  next 
day  to  Hardenberg,  who  forthwith  sent  them  to  Talleyrand  and  Lord  Castle- 
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There  was  much  truth  in  these  eloquent  words,  so  far  chap. 
as  the  personal  merits  of  Alexander,  and  the  great  ser- 
vices  of  Russia  during  the  war,  were  concerned ;  though,  isii. 
unfortunately,  so  far  as  the  independence  of  Europe  and  presh  and 
the  liberties  of  other  States  were  involved,  they  were  met  . 

by  other  considerations  not  less  weighty,  and  of  more  and 

general  application.  Enforced,  however,  with  the  charm 
of  manner  which  the  Czar  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree, 
and  to  which  his  animation  and  vehemence  only  lent 
additional  force,  they  proved  irresistible.  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam  threw  himself  into  the  Emperor’s  arms,  and  they 
mutually  swore  again  eternal  friendship.  Alexander, 
however,  when  the  first  transports  were  over,  reminded 
Frederick  William  that  it  was  not  enough  that  they  were 
united,  but  that  the  consent  of  their  Cabinets  was  required 
to  public  acts,  which  should  bind  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments.  For  this  purpose  another  meeting  was  arranged 
between  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Hardenberg,  at  which 
the  former  repeated  all  the  arguments  he  had  addressed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Prince  Talleyrand  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  his  views.  Hardenberg  combated  them 
as  much  as  he  could,  and  laid  before  him  the  views  of 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  but  without 
producing  the  smallest  impression  on  the  Czar.  The 
minister  was  finally  obliged  to  yield ;  Russia  and  Prussia 
remained  more  closely  united  than  ever ;  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  agreement  were,  the  abandonment  to  Russia 
of  the  whole  of  the  Grand -duchy  of  Warsaw,  including  ^  Thiers, 

.  T  1  .  11  •  xviii.  586, 

Warsaw,  with  4,200,000  inhabitants,  and  the  annexation  537, 54i. 
to  Prussia  of  the  whole  of  Saxony.^  . 

This  renewed  cordial  understanding  between  Alexander 

®  .  .44 

and  Frederick  William  soon  made  itself  felt  in  many  dif-  Extreme 
ferent  ways.  The  Czar  and  his  suit^  discontinued  allofAiex-“ 
visits,  except  those  of  mere  ceremony,  to  the  French 
Embassy,  and  openly  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  ^ourbous. 


reagh,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  Paris  and  London,  where  M.  Thiers 
found  them  in  the  Bureau  des  Affaires  Etrang^res.—TiuEBS,  xviii.  536-542. 
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those  who  were  known  to  be  most  obnoxious  to  them. 
Eugene  Beauharnais  had  recently  arrived  at  Vienna ; 
he  was  immediately  met  in  the  most  flattering  manner 
by  the  Emperor,  who  not  only  visited  him  with  almost 
paternal  kindness,  but  publicly  walked  with  him  arm-in¬ 
arm  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  familiarity.  He  spoke 
constantly  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith,  and  executing 
with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  the  treaty  with  Murat ; 
and  when  Talleyrand  alluded  to  the  obvious  danger  of 
leaving  Buonaparte  so  near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  hinted 
on  the  necessity  of  removing  him  to  St  Helena  or  the 
Canary  Islands,  he  replied,  “  Bight  or  wrong,  I  have  signed 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  and  I  will  abide  by  it.  When 
my  word  is  once  given  I  do  not  admit  of  change.  So 
much  the  worse  for  France  if  she  does  not  keep  her  engage¬ 
ments.^^  So  far  did  the  Emperor’s  irritation  against  the 
royal  family  at  Paris  go,  that  he  spoke  to  his  confidential 
friends  on  the  possibility  of  substituting  for  them  on  the 
throne  of  France  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  name  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  mentioned  as  a  suit¬ 
able  person  for  the  throne  along  with  those  of  Bernadotte, 
who  was  again  viewed  in  a  favourable  light,  and  Prince 
Eugene ;  and  so  far  did  these  speculations  go,  that,  in  a 
memoir  secretly  prepared  by  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and 
which  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  the  question  w^as  seriously  argued  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  elder  branch  on  the  throne  of  France 
afforded  any  security  for  the  independence  of  Europe  or 
the  repose  of  France.^ 

*■  The  Saxon  question  had  been  thus  ably  stated  by  the  French  Government: — 

“La  question  sur  le  sort  de  Saxe  et  de  son  souverain  pent  etre  envisagee 
sous  le  double  rapport  du  droit  et  de  I’utilit^.  On  parle  d’un  royaume  comme 
d’un  pays  vacant,  du  Roi  comme  d’un  criminel  qui  n’a  plus  rien  h  attendre,  si 
ce  n’est  peut-etre  de  la  clemence, 

“  Le  Roi  u’a  point  abdique ;  si  done  il  a  perdu  ses  droits,  il  faut  ndeessaire- 
ment  de  deux  choses  Tune  ;  ou  que  la  conquete  seule  ait  pu  les  lui  faire  perdre, 
ou  qu’un  jugement  Ten  ait  priv^.  Quand  I’oppresseur  de  T Europe  disposa  du 
Hanovre,  qu’il  avait  conquis,  loin  de  reconnaitre  qu’il  avait  pu  en  disposer, 
I’Angleterre  d^clara  la  guerre  h  la  Puissances  qui  avait  consenti  a  le  recevoir 
de  lui  (la  Prusse).  Quand  par  represailles  celle-ci  donna  la  Guadeloupe  h  la 
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Seeing  matters  so  nearly  approaching  a  rupture,  and  char 
rightly  judging  that  the  principal  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  in  any  ulterior  arrangements  was  the  augmenta-  isn- 
tion  of  the  already  exorbitant  power  of  Russia,  Lord  Decidfd 
Castlereagh  lost  no  time  in  drawing  closer  his  relations 

o  o  Austria. 

with  Prince  Metternicli  and  Prince  Talleyrand.  Knowing 
from  the  decided  language  of  the  Emperor  and  his  public 
acts,  as  evinced  in  the  vast  concentration  of  troops  in 
Poland,  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from  his  designs, 
and,  if  necessary,  would  carry  them  through  by  force, 
these  three  statesmen  considered  seriously  during  the  first 
week  of  December  what  measures  were  best  calculated  to 
defeat  them.  The  result  of  these  deliberations  was  the 
forwarding  of  a  decided  note  by  Prince  Metternich  to  the  Dec.  lo. 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  “  Con¬ 
sidering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  German}^  the  definitive 

Su6de  le  meme  oppresseur  de  I’Europe  r^prouva  h,  sou  tour  la  doctrine,  que  la 
conquete  seule  pent  oter  la  souveraint^.  L’Angleterre  et  son  ennemi  ont  done 
dgalement  rejetd  cette  doctrine  :  la  conquete  n’a  done  pas  pu  rendre  le  roj’aume 
de  Saxe  vacant. 

“  Le  Roi  de  Saxe  n’a  certainement  pas  dte  jugd,  car  il  n’a  dtd  ni  cite  ni  entendu. 

II  est  done  tout  au  plus  dans  le  simple  etat  d’accusd ;  e’est  k  dire,  dans  un  dtat 
ou  celui  qui  s’y  trouve  ne  perd  meme  le  droit  d’etre  tenu  pour  innocent  jusqu’k 
ce  qu’il  ait  dtd  coudamnd.  Si  le  Roi  de  Saxe  devait  etre  jugd,  par  qui  serait-il  ? 

Serait  ce  par  ses  accusateurs  1  Serait  ce  par  ceux  qui  veulent  profiter  de  ses 
depouillds  ?  Serait  ce  par  ceux  dont  la  politique  a  seule  erdd  cette  necessitd, 
qui  I’absout  de  toutes  les  fautes  qu’elle  aurait  pu  lui  faire  commettre. 

“  Admittons  pour  un  moment  qu’il  puisse  I’etre  et  qu’il  soit ;  d’aprds  quel 
principe  de  justice  la  peine  portde  centre  lui  serait-elle  dtendue  aux  princes  de 
sa  ligne?  La  confiscation,  que  les  nations  eclaircis  ont  banni  de  leurs  codes, 
serait  celle  introduite  aux  dix-neuvieme  sidcle  dans  le  droit  gdndral  de  I’Eu¬ 
rope  ;  ou  la  confiscation  d’un  royaume  serait-elle  moins  odieuse  que  celle  d’un 
simple  cliaumidrel  Agir  comme  si  la  conquete  seule  donnait  la  souveraintd 
e’est  andantir  le  droit  de  I’Europe  et  la  placer  sous  I’empire  exclusif  de  I’arbi- 
traire  et  de  la  force.  A  qui  la  disposition  que  Ton  pretend  faire  de  la  Saxe 
serait-elle  utile?  A  la  Prusse?  Deux  millions  de  sujets  qui  d’ici  a  plus  d’un 
sidcle  peut-etre  ne  s’affectioneraient  point  a  la  dynastie  uouvelle.  Ou  veut  for¬ 
tifier  la  Prusse ;  on  I’aura  rdelement  afifoibli.  L’ union  de  I’Autriche  et  de  la 
Prusse  est  udeessaire  au  repos  et  h,  la  sfiretd  de  I’Allemagne ;  mais  la  disposition 
qu’on  pretend  de  faire  do  la  Saxe  serait  la  chose  du  monde  la  plus  propre  h, 
rallumer  une  rivalitd  qui  a  durd  jusqii’aux  ddsastres  de  la  Prusse  et  que  ses 
ddsastres  ont  suspeudue  mais  non  pas  peut-etre  eteintd.  Ainsi  ces  dispositions 
iraient  contre  le  but  meme  qui  les  aurait  fait  faire,  et  d’un  premier  mal  naitroient 
une  foule  de  maux.  Reconnoissons  done  que  I’injustice  est  un  mauvais  fonde- 
ment,  sur  lequel  le  monde  politique  ne  sauraieut  bdtir  que  pour  sa  ruine.” — 
Protestation  de  la  France,  2  Novemhre  1814 ;  Congrh  de  Vienne,  i.  276-280. 
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resolution  of  England,  as  expressed  in  tlie  last  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Lord  Castlereagli,  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  great 
European  Powers,  and  in  particular  that  of  France,  and 
keeping  in  view  the  non-implement  by  Prussia  of  the 
conditions  imposed  in  a  -moment  when  her  desires  w^ere 
yielded  to,  Austria  was  now  resolved  that  Saxony  should 
be  maintained  in  its  existing  state,  with  the  exception  of 
some  sacrifices  of  territory  judged  necessary  for  the  better 
rounding  of  the  Prussian  territory,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  just  punishment  of  the  faults  committed 
by  Frederick  Augustus.^^  ^  * 

It  was  not  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  attended  that  this  decided  step,  so 
different  from  his  usual  policy,  was  taken  by  Prince  Met¬ 
ternich.  The  ministers  of  the  three  coalesced  Powers 
had  concerted  measures,  and  were  prepared  for  any  even¬ 
tuality.  Austria  had  250,000  men  in  arms  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  and  the  allied  armies  of  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  and  Saxony  raised  the  entire  force  to  320,000 
men,  ready  for  action  in  Central  Germany.  This  im¬ 
mense  force  was  to  be  divided  into  two  armies — one, 
200,000  strong,  was  to  advance  from  Moravia  towards  the 
Upper  Vistula,  while  the  second,  consisting  of  120,000 
combatants,  was  to  march  from  Bohemia  on  the  Oder. 
At  the  same  time  a  force  of  50,000  French  was  to  enter 
Franconia,  so  as  to  cover  the  ffank  of  the  army  moving 
on  the  Oder,  and  50,000  more  French  to  enter  the  Prus- 
sian-Rhenish  provinces.  By  the  concentration  of  these 
formidable  masses,  it  was  hoped  Prussia  would  be  com- 


*  This  note  of  Metternich’s  bore  : — “  L’Autriche  ne  nourrit  ancune  jalousie 
centre  la  Prusse  :  elle  regarde,  au  contraire,  cette  puissance  comme  I’un  des 
poids  les  plus  utiles  dans  la  balance  des  forces  de  I’Europe.  De  toutes  ces 
puissances  c’est  celle  dont  la  position  a  le  plus  de  conformity  avec  celle  d’Au- 
tricbe.  Plac^  egalement  entre  les  grands  empires  de  I’ouest  et  de  I’est,  la 
Prusse  et  I’Autricbe  completent  leur  syst^me  de  defense  respective.  Unies, 
les  deux  monarchies  forment  une  harrilre  impregnable  centre  les  entreprises  de 
tout  prince  conquerant  qui,  de  nouveau  occuperait  peut-Ure  un  jour  le  trdne  de 
France  ou  celui  de  Russie." — Note  du  Prince  Metternich,  10  Decemhre  1814; 
Capefigde,  i.  80, /7-oni  Metternich’s  Papa's, 
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pellcd  to  abandon  her  pretensions  to  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
and  Russia  be  driven  beyond  the  Vistula.  The  projects 
of  the  coalesced  Powers  were  not  to  be  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  till  March  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  re¬ 
mained  the  close  secret  of  Austria,  England,  France,  and 
Bavaria.  England,  as  the  best  part  of  her  army  was 
engaged  in  America,  was  not  taken  bound  to  furnish  any 
troops  in  the  first  instance,  but  she  was  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  subsidies  to  the  other  Powers,  of  which  some 
of  them,  and  France  in  particular,  stood  much  in  need.^ 
Prussia  did  not  reply  to  the  determined  note  of  Austria 
till  the  20th,  wlien  Prince  Hardenberg  lodged  a  note, 
reiterating  the  demand  of  his  Court  for  the  whole  of 
Saxony  as  the  only  adequate  recompense  which  the  nation 
could  receive  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  ;  but  offer¬ 
ing  to  give  up  certain  of  her  possessions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  as  an  indemnity  to  Frederick  Augustus. 
On  the  preceding  day,  Talleyrand  had  drawn  up  a  note, 
which  was  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the 
24th,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  abandoned  with  re¬ 
gret  the  cause  of  Poland,  which  he  could  no  longer  de¬ 
fend  against  Russia,  but  that  he  would  support  that  of 
Saxony,  in  the  preservation  of  which  the  two  principles 
of  legitimacy  and  equilibrium  of  power  were  interested. 
The  Czar  now  somewhat  abated  his  haughty  preten¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  Poland.  Some  rumours  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  France,  Austria,  and  England  had  reached 
his  ears,  and  the  constant  communication  between  the 
embassies  of  those  three  Powers  sufficiently  proved  that 
something  serious  was  in  contemplation.  Accordingly, 
by  a  note  on  31st  December,  he  consented  to  relin¬ 
quish  one  part  of  the  Polish  territory  to  Austria  and 
another  to  Prussia,  to  declare  Cracow  a  free  city,  and 
to  give  the  restored  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  might 
embrace  the  whole  of  that  country  ceded  in  the  three 
partitions  to  Russia,  such  a  constitution  as  might  suit 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  be  in  conformity  with 
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Art.  1. 


the  lights  of  the  age.  But  the  two  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  repudiated  this  proposal,  from  the  apprehension 
that  if  so  large  a  portion  of  Poland  were  assigned  to 
Russia,  the  two  lesser  portions  would  ere  long  follow  the 
same  direction.^ 

As  there  was  now  no  prospect  of  an  accommodation, 
and  it  had  become  evident  that  force  alone,  or  the 
immediate  prospect  of  its  application,  could  lead  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  representatives  of  the  three 
Powers,  Austria,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  3d  January  1815,  signed 
a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which  was  the 
most  important  diplomatic  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  portended  new  political  combinations,  which  have, 
more  or  less,  ever  since  governed  the  diplomacy  of  Europe. 
By  this  treaty,  which  proceeded  on  the  preamble  of  the 
decree  of  the  contracting  parties  to  act  in  the  most  dis¬ 
interested  way,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris, it  was  provided  that  if  any  one  was 

*  “  Le  Pi’ince  de  Hardenberg  ayant  dit  avec  cbaleur  dans  le  comitd  de 
Pologne  et  Saxe  que  la  Prusse  saurait  bien  defendre  ses  droits  sur  la  Saxe, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  piqu^,  se  ditermina  aussitot  5,  proposer  aux  plenipotentiaires 
de  France  et  d’Autriche  une  alliance  defensive  entre  les  trois  cours  :  elle  fut 
siguee  le  3  Janvier  1815.” — Capefigue,  i.  95. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  bore  : — “  Leurs  Majesty  I’Empereur  d’Autriche, 
le  Roi  de  France,  et  le  Roi  du  Royaume  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  d’lrlande, 
convaincus  que  les  pirissances  qui  avaient  b,  completer  les  dispositions  du  traitd 
de  Paris  devaient  etre  maintenues  dans  un  dtat  de  s^curitd  et  d’independance 
parfaite  pour  pouvoir  fidelement  et  dignement  s’acquitter  d’un  si  important 
devoir,  regardant  en  consequence  comme  necessaire  h  cause  des  pretentions 
recemment  manifestees  de  pouvoir  aux  moyens  de  repousser  toute  agression  h. 
laquelle  leurs  propres  possessions  ou  cedes  de  I’un  deux  pourraient  se  trouver  ex- 
pos^es  en  haine  des  propositions  qu’ils  auraient  cru  de  leur  devoir  de  faire  et  de 
soutenir  d’un  commun  accord  par  principe  de  justice  et  d’equite,  etn’ayant  pas 
moins  a  coeur  de  completer  les  dispositions  du  traite  de  Paris,  de  la  mani^re 
la  plus  conforme  qu’il  serait  possible  h.  son  veritable  sens  et  esprit,  h  ses  fins 
ont  resolu  de  faire  entrer  entr’eux  une  convention  solennelle,  et  de  conclure 
une  alliance  defensive.  En  consequence,  les  trois  souverains  sur-nommes  de- 
signaient  pour  leurs  plenipotentiaires  respectifs  le  Prince  de  Metternich,  le 
Prince  de  Talleyrand,  et  Lord  Castlereagh.  Les  hautes  puissances  contract- 
antes  s'engagent  reciproquement  et  chacune  d’elles  envers  les  autres,  a  agir  de 
concert  avec  le  plus  parfait  d^sint^ressement  et  la  plus  complete  bonne  foi  pour 
faire  qu’en  execution  du  traite  de  Paris,  les  arrangemens  qui  devaient  en  com¬ 
pleter  les  dispositions  fussent  efifectu^s  de  la  maniere  la  plus  conforme  qu’il  serait 
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attacked  they  should  regard  themselves  as  all  assailed ;  chap. 
that  if  one  of  the  three  found  itself  menaced,  the  two 
others  should  intervene,  and,  in  case  of  failure  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment,  should  succour  it,  each  with  an  armed  Art.  2. 
force  of  150,000  men,  of  which  120,000  should  be  infantry  Art.  3. 
and  30,000  cavalry;  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  should  Art.  4. 
have  the  option  of  furnishing  the  whole  or  part  of  his 
contingent  in  foreign  troops  taken  into  his  pay  ;  that  in  Art.  5. 
the  event  of  a  war,  they  should  concur  amicably  on  the 
appointment  of  a  general-in-chief,  and  the  operations  to 
be  carried  on ;  that  in  the  event  of  new  arrangements  or  Art.  6. 
additional  contributions  of  armed  forces  becoming  neces¬ 
sary,  they  should  be  entered  into  and  provided  without 
delay  ;  that  peace  should  not  be  made  but  by  common  Art.  7. 
consent ;  that  this  treaty  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  annul-  Art.  8. 
ling  any  previous  one  between  the  same  parties,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  as  ratifying  and  confirming  them  in  their  fullest 
extent.^  The  preparations  of  the  new  Allies  kept  pace  ^  Traits, 
with  their  engagements.  Everywhere  warlike  prepara- cap’ i.  95/ 
tions  were  set  on  foot,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  25,000  ’ 
fresh  Austrian  troops  marched  into  Gallicia.  On  their 
side  Russia  and  Prussia  were  not  idle.  The  Russians 
had  already  concentrated  260,000  men  in  Poland;  Prussia 
had  173,000  under  arms;  Austria,  220,000  effectives; 
and  the  Anglo-Belgian  army  was  reckoned  at  80,000. 

By  a  secret  article,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Holland,  and  Pied¬ 
mont  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  which  they 
immediately  did,  and  added  100,000  more  to  the  Allied 
forces.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  a  pacific  congress,  and  in 
the  midst  of  professions  of  moderation  and  pacific  disposi¬ 
tions  on  all  sides,  all  Europe  was  in  arms,  and  on  the 
verge  of  a  universal  conflagration,^  and  a  million  of  armed^Cap.  i.  97 

possible  au  veritable  esprit  de  ce  traitd  ;  que  si,  par  suite  et  en  haine  des  pro¬ 
positions  qu’elles  auraient  faites  et  soutenues  d’un  commun  accord,  leurs  pos¬ 
sessions  etaient  attaqu^s,  alors  et  dans  ce  cas  elles  s’engageaient  pour  se  tenir 
pour  attaquees  tous  trois  h,  faire  cause  commune  entre  elles  et  h,  s’assistcr  mu- 
tuelleraent  pour  repousser  une  telle  agression  avec  toutes  les  forces  d<^jk  spe¬ 
cifies." — Traite,  3  Janvier  1815;  Castlereagh  CoiTespondence,  MS.;  and  Cape- 
FIGUE,  i.  96. 
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men  on  the  two  sides  only  waited  a  signal  from  Vienna  to 
commence  the  work  of  mutual  destruction.^ 

The  weighty  concerns  connected  with  European  diplo¬ 
macy  at  this  period  were  not  the  only  ones  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention,  and  called  for  the  direction  of  Lord 
Castlereagh.  A  negotiation,  liardly  inferior  in  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effects  in  importance,  was  at  the  same  time  pending 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  To  understand  how 
this  came  about,  it  must  be  premised  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war  on  the  Continent,  the  Americans  had,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  and  at  a  very  suspicious  time,  declared 
war  against  Britain.  There  was  really,  at  the  time  when 
these  hostilities  were  commenced,  no  cause  in  dispute 
between  the  two  Powers.  At  a  previous  period  of  the 
contest,  indeed,  when  the  English  and  French,  each  en¬ 
gaged  in  mortal  hostility,  were  interchanging  deadly 
thrusts  at  each  other,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
had  just  ground  of  complaint  against  both  the  bellige¬ 
rents  ;  for  the  French  had  declared  all  neutral  vessels  with 
their  cargoes  good  prize  which  had  touched  at  any  har¬ 
bour  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  did  the  same 
with  any  neutral  vessel  bound  for  a  French  harbour,  which 
had  not  touched  at  an  English  port.  But  this  cause  of 
complaint,  how  just  and  pressing  soever,  had  passed  away. 
The  English  Orders  in  Council,  which,  with  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  Decrees,  had  made  this  violent  invasion  on 
neutral  rights,  had  been  repealed,  so  that,  on  this  ground 
at  least,  there  was  no  longer  any  reasonable  cause  for 
complaint.  But  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which 
had  long  pended  on  the  subject,  it  had  become  evident 

Allies. 

*  Russians,  .  260,000  Austrians,  ....  220,000 

Prussians,  .  175,000  French,  .....  100,000 

Anglo-Belgians,  .  .  .  80,000 

Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtenjberg,  75,000 
Piedmont,  ....  60,000 

435,000 

— Note  o/Lord  Castlereagh,  January  5,  1815;  MS. 
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that  the  Orders  in  Council,  though  the  ostensible,  were  chap. 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  The  Americans  made 
no  corresponding  complaints  against  the  French  decrees,  1814. 
though  they  had  commenced  this  unw'onted,  and,  to  neu¬ 
trals,  destructive  species  of  warfare.  All  their  indigna¬ 
tion  was  directed  against  the  British,  thougli  their  mea¬ 
sures,  how  violent  soever,  were  in  retaliation  and  defence 
only,  and  it  continued  after  they  were  repealed.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Americans,  deeming  the  British  armies 
and  fleets  deeply  engaged  in  the  European  war,  deemed 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  throwing  their  sword  into 
the  scale  when  it  w^as  so  nearly  balanced,  and  extorting 
from  the  distresses  of  Great  Britain  a  renunciation  of  the 
right  of  searching  neutral  vessels  at  sea,  and  wresting  from 
her  her  remaining  transatlantic  possessions.  And  thus 
the  unseemly  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  an  emancipated 
colony  seeking  to  aggrandise  itself  at  the  expense,  in  a 
moment  of  distress,  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  New  World  combining  with  the 
despot  of  the  Old,  to  root  out  the  last  asylum  of  freedom 
on  the  European  shores. 

The  success  in  the  war  had  been  so  equally  balanced 
that  though  on  tlie  whole  it  had  been  decisively  on  the  Balanced 
side  of  Great  Britain,  yet  either  party  might  withdraw  duHng\he 
with  honour  from  the  contest.  On  the  one  hand,  theT^J.'^^' 
Americans  could  point  with  pride  to  the  spectacle  of  three 
British  frigates  taken  in  single  combat  by  so  many  of 
theirs  of  equal  nominal  rating,  though  much  superior  in 
real  strength  ;  a  formidable  attack  on  New  Orleans  had 
been  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  British 
squadron  on  Lake  Champlain  annihilated  by  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British 
had  redeemed,  in  two  glorious  encounters  at  sea,  the 
dimmed  lustre  of  their  arms ;  they  had  taken  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  capital  of  the  United  States ;  repulsed  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  invade  Canada ;  and  so  utterly  ruined  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  confederated  states  that  the  custom  duties. 
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the  chief  source  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  confederacy, 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  In  these  circumstances, 
and  as  the  liberation  of  the  British  army  from  France  by 
the  treaty  of  1814  enabled  the  whole  disposable  force  of 
the  empire  to  be  directed  to  the  American  shores,  it  was 
clear  that  all  hopes  of  Canadian  conquest  were  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  United  States  could  expect  nothing  from  a 
continuance  of  the  contest,  but  the  total  ruin  of  their 
commerce,  without  any  possible  success  at  land  to  counter¬ 
balance  these  disadvantages.  A  conviction  of  these  pain¬ 
ful  truths  at  length  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  and  with  such  force  that  it  is  now  known  that, 
if  the  contest  had  continued  six  months  longer,  the  whole 
northern  states  would  have  broken  off  from  the  union, 
formed  an  independent  confederacy,  and  made  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  As  England  had  neither  territory  nor 
indemnities  to  demand  from  the  United  States,  and  her 
inhabitants  were  satiated  with  glory  and  anxious  only  for 
peace,  the  inclination  to  come  to  an  accommodation  was 
equally  strong  on  her  part.  These  feelings  on  both  sides 
led  to  an  interchange  of  pacific  communications,  which 
ended  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  who  were  to 
meet  at  Ghent,  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  a  final  pacification. 

Lord  Castlereagh’s  instructions  to  the  British  commis¬ 
sioners — who  were  Lord  Gambier,  Henry  Goulburn,  Esq., 

,  and  Dr  Adams — were  of  the  most  conciliatory  description, 
and  revealed  the  anxious  desire  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
disputes  between  the  parties  on  the  most  equitable  footing.* 

*  ‘‘You  may  assure  the  American  commissioners  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  whatever  sense  it  may  entertain  of  the  causes  of  the  rupture,  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  all  differences,  and  that  this  desire  is 
not  abated  by  the  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  Europe.  With  this 
view  you  are  authorised  to  meet  with  frankness  and  conciliation  whatever  pro¬ 
positions  the  American  negotiators  may  be  prepared  to  offer  for  terminating 
the  war  which  has  been  declared  by  their  Government, 

“  So  far  as  the  Prince  Regent’s  ministers  can  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  discussions,  they  appear  to  class  themselves  under  the  four  following 
heads  : — 1st,  the  questions  mainly  affecting  our  maritime  rights  and  strength, 
and  especially  the  undoubted  right  of  the  sovereign  of  these  realms  to  claim 
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Tlic  commissioners  were  instructed  to  adhere  firmly  to  the 
right  claimed  by  the  British  to  reclaim  their  own  subjects 
from  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
war,  and  for  this  purpose  to  exercise  the  right  of  search,  but 
to  receive  favourably  any  proposal  for  the  modification  in 
practice  of  the  abstract  theory.  A  revision  of  the  boundary 
treaty  of  1783,  which  had  been  very  loosely  worded,  was 
recommended,  not  in  the  spirit  of  conquest  or  aggrandise- 

and  enforce  in  war  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  subjects  ;  2dly,  the  protec¬ 
tion  which  the  Indians  as  allies  are  entitled  to  claim  at  our  hands ;  3dly,  the 
regulation  of  the  frontier,  to  prevent  hereafter,  as  far  as  possible,  jealousy  or 
collision ;  and,  4thly,  the  question  of  the  Fishery,  .  .  . 

1.  “  With  respect  to  the  maritime  question,  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain 
whether  the  American  negotiators  have  any  specific  measure  to  propose  for  ob¬ 
viating  hereafter  the  alleged  abuses  of  which  they  complain  in  the  practice  of 
impressing  British  seamen  from  on  board  American  merchant  ships.  The  en¬ 
closed  proclamations  will  demonstrate  that  the  British  Government  can  never 
recede  from  the  principle  of  holding  their  own  subjects  to  their  duty  of  alle¬ 
giance.  You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  the  American  Government  is 
disposed  prospectively  to  desist  from  their  extravagant  pretensions  under  this 
head,  in  which  case  something  might  possibly  be  devised  to  relieve  their  diffi¬ 
culties  as  to  the  past,  by  adopting  a  reasonable  system  of  indulgence  towards 
individuals  who  may  have  actually  and  bond  fide  entered  amongst  them  under 
the  faith  of  their  acts  of  naturalisation.  '  This  might  be  effected  by  stipula¬ 
tion,  without  bringing  the  question  of  right  to  issue  on  either  side. 

“  The  right  of  search  and  of  withdrawing  our  seamen  from  on  board  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant  ships  can  never  be  given  up,  even  for  a  time,  in  exchange  for  any 
municipal  regulation  whatsoever.  But  if  the  American  negotiators  have  any 
regulations  to  propose  tending  to  check  abuse,  the  British  Government  will 
weigh  them  dispassionately,  and  with  a  desire  to  conciliate.  The  difficulties, 
however,  of  finding  a  satisfactory  expedient  may  render  it  desirable  to  waive 
this  discussion  altogether,  if  other  points  can  be  adjusted.  To  this  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  will  have  no  objection,  considering  the  question  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  set  at  rest  by  the  return  of  peace.  They  are  equally  prepared  to  leave 
the  rule  of  war  of  1756  to  rest  upon  its  own  clear  and  well-established  authority. 
Should  the  American  commissioners  abstain  from  stirring  this  question,  you 
will  remain  silent  upon  it.  Should  they  think  fit  to  advertto  it,  you  will  assert 
the  principles  upon  which  the  British  Government  has  uniformly  maintained 
the  legality  as  well  as  the  justice  of  this  rule.  .  .  . 

2,  “  Upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians,  you  will  represent  that  an  adequate 
arrangement  of  their  interests  is  considered  by  your  Government  as  a  sine  qua 
non  of  peace ;  and  that  they  will,  under  this  head,  require  not  only  that  a  full 
and  express  recognition  of  their  limits  shall  take  place :  you  will  also  throw  out 
the  importance  of  the  two  States  entering  into  arrangements  which  may  here¬ 
after  place  their  mutual  relations  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  several 
Indian  nations,  upon  a  footing  of  less  jealousy  and  u’ritation.  This  may  be 
best  effected  by  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  Indian  possessions,  as  they  shall  be 
established  upon  the  peace,  against  encroachment  on  the  part  of  either  State. 
Much  of  the  disquietude  to  both  Governments,  as  connected  with  Indian  affairs, 
has  been  produced  by  that  regular  and  progressive  system  of  encroachment, 
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CHAP,  ment,  but  to  remove  the  causes  of  future  dispute.  For 
the  rights  of  the  Indians  a  determined  stand  was  to  be 
1814.  made,  and  the  boundaries  of  their  territories  distinctly 
laid  down  ;  and  the  former  treaties  regarding  the  right  of 
fishing  were  to  be  renewed,  so  far  as  deep-sea  fishing  was 
concerned,  but  not  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  fishing 
within  the  British  maritime  jurisdiction,  without  some 
equivalent,  either  in  the  form  of  territory  or  some  other 
way.  On  the  vexed  question  of  the  right  of  search,  which 
was  most  likely  to  occasion  embarrassment,  the  commission¬ 
ers  were  recommended,  if  the  Americans  would  concur 
in  it,  to  waive  the  discussion  of  the  question  altogether, 
as  having  practically  ceased  to  have  any  importance  by 
the  general  peace. 

which  renders  the  Indians  resentful  and  discontented,  and  which,  by  gradually 
approximating  the  American  and  British  settlements,  gives  both  States  a  motive 
for  interference  in  Indian  affairs  which  would  not  otherwise  exist.  .  .  . 

3.  “  You  may  open  to  the  American  commission  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  desirous  of  revising  the  frontier  between  the  two  States,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  conquest  or  dominion,  but  upon  principles  which  they  consider  to  be 
strictly  defensive,  and  in  this  point  of  view  conducive  to  the  well-understood 
interests  of  both  Powers.  It  has  become  the  more  necessary  to  reconsider  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  was  very  hastily  and  improvidently  framed  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  from  the  intention,  so  publicly  and  recently  avowed  in  the  acts  and  pro¬ 
clamations  issued  by  the  American  Government,  of  annexing  by  conquest  the 
Canadas  to  their  dominions.  This  plan  becomes  the  more  alarming,  as  a  part  only 
of  a  more  general  system  of  aggrandisement,  in  the  execution  of  which  they 
have  possessed  themselves  of  Louisiana  and  a  part  of  both  the  Floridas  in  the 
midst  of  peace,  and  whilst  Spain  was  bravely  contending  for  her  existence. 

4.  “  But  the  point  upon  which  you  must  be  quite  explicit  from  the  outset 

of  the  negotiation  is,  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1783  with  relation  to  the 
Fisheries.  You  will  observe  that  the  third  article  of  that  treaty  consists  of  two 
distinct  branches  : — the  first,  which  relates  to  the  open  sea  fishery,  we  consider 
of  permanent  obligation,  being  a  recognition  of  the  general  right  which  all 
nations  have  to  frequent  and  take  fish  in  the  high  seas.  The  latter  branch  is,  on 
the  contrary,  considered  as  a  mere  conventional  arrangement  between  the  two 
States,  and  as  such  to  have  been  annulled  by  the  war.  This  part  of  the  treaty 
has  been  found  to  be  productive  of  so  much  inconvenience  as  to  determine  his 
Majesty’s  Government  not  to  renew  the  provisions  of  it  in  their  present  form. 
Nor  do  they  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  concede  to  the  Americans  any  accom¬ 
modation  within  the  British  sovereignty,  except  upon  the  principle  of  a  reason¬ 
able  equivalent  in  frontier  or  otherwise  ;  it  being  quite  clear  that  by  the  law  of 
nations  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  have  no  right  to  fish  within  the  maritime 
jurisdiction,  much  less  to  land  on  the  coasts  belonging  to  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
without  an  express  permission  to  that  etfect.” — Lord  Castlereagh  fo  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  to  necjotiate  at  Ghent ;  Foreign  Office,  July  28,  1814; 

Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  67-71. 
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Under  these  instructions,  which  were  very  judiciously  chap. 
and  ably  acted  upon  by  the  commissioners  on  both  sides, 
vdio  met  and  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  isii. 
negotiations  at  Ghent  went  on  tardily,  indeed,  but  ami-  Progress  of 
cably,  during  the  last  six  months  of  1814.  The  American  negotia. 
commissioners  at  first  endeavoured  to  raise  some  questions 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  indem¬ 
nities  claimed  for  captures  made  under  their  authority  ; 
but  as  these  demands  were  firmly  resisted,  they  were 
soon  abandoned ;  while  by  tacit  mutual  consent,  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  maritime  rights  was  waived.  More  serious  diffi¬ 
culties  were  incurred  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line,  which 
had  been  so  vaguely  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  it 
in  many  particulars  required  to  be  made  anew ;  and  the 
right  contended  for  by  the  Americans  to  fish  in  British 
waters.  On  the  first  point,  the  views  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
were  strictly  defensive,  and  founded  on  the  principle  that 
the  lakes  should  be  preserved  as  a  barrier  to  the  British, 
as  the  weaker  Power  in  North  America.  To  carry  out 
this  principle,  the  only  real  security  would  of  course  be 
to  give  the  British  a  strip  of  land  along  the  whole  south¬ 
ern  shore  of  the  lakes  ;  but  as  this  might  seem  to  extend 
the  British  possessions  to  an  inconvenient  degree  to  the 
south,  he  consented  to  be  satisfied  with  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  not  to  erect  fortified  ports 
or  harbours  within  a  certain  distance  of  their  southern 
coast."^  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  get- 

*  “  Upon  the  point  of  frontier,  you  may  state  that  the  views  of  the  British 
Government  are  strictly  defensive.  They  consider  the  course  of  the  lakes,  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Superior,  both  inclusive,  to  be  the  natural  military  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America.  As  the  weaker  Power  on 
the  North  American  continent,  the  least  capable  of  acting  offensively,  and  the 
most  exposed  to  sudden  invasion,  Great  Britain  considers  itself  entitled  to 
claim  the  use  of  those  lakes  as  a  military  barrier.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a 
boundary  line,  equally  dividing  these  waters,  with  a  right  in  each  state  to  arm 
both  upon  the  lakes  and  upon  their  shores,  must  be  calculated  hereafter  to 
create  a  perpetual  contest  for  naval  ascendancy,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war — 
a  species  of  conflict  which  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  an  extent  of  expense 
and  jealousy,  equally  to  be  deprecated  by  both  Governments.  It  becomes,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  decide  to  which  Power  these  waters 
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ting  the  American  commissioners  to  agree  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  construction  of  forts  or  fortified  harbours  on 
their  coast  of  the  lakes  ;  but  at  length,  hj  the  mingled 
sauvitj  and  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  British 
commissioners,  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Ghent,  on  terms  highly  honourable  to  Great 
Britain.  It  provided  for  a  mutual  restitution  of  con¬ 
quests  and  acquisitions,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands 
in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  as  to  which  the  statu  quo  posses¬ 
sion  was  to  remain  till  it  was  ascertained  to  which  they 
belonged.  Nothing,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  search,  or  that  of  reclaiming  British  seamen 
from  American  vessels,  which  had  been  the  ostensible 
ground  of  quarrel.  The  important  point  of  the  frontier 
line,  between  the  American  state  of  Maine  and  the 
British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  was  alluded 
to  without  being  ascertained  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was 
referred  to  two  commissioners,  one  to  be  chosen  on  either 
side,  and,  failing  their  decision,  to  the  final  award  of 
a  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  also  mutually  chosen.'"' 

shall,  in  a  military  sense,  exclusively  belong;  and,  for  the  reasons  above  stated, 
Great  Britain  considers  that  she  is  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  them.  To  give 
practical  operation  to  this  principle,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  Power  to 
w'hom  the  lakes  shall  belong  shall  have  the  military  command  of  both  shores, 
to  effect  which  a  scope  of  territory  wdth  a  suitable  frontier  is  important.  The 
British  Government  is  prepared  to  assign  for  deliberation  a  boundary,  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  object ;  but  as  this  would  necessarily  extend  their  possessions 
to  the  southward  of  the  lakes,  and  as  territory,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  the 
object  they  have  in  view,  they  will  be  disposed  to  leave  the  sovereignty  of 
the  soil  undisturbed,  and,  as  incident  to  it,  tbe  free  commercial  navigation  of 
the  lakes,  as  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  provided  the  American 
Government  will  stipulate  not  to  preserve  or  to  construct  any  fortifications 
upon  or  within  a  limited  distance  of  the  shores,  or  maintain  or  construct 
any  armed  vessels  upon  the  lakes  in  question,  or  upon  the  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  same.  If  this  can  be  regulated,  there  will  then  remain 
for  discussion  the  arrangement  of  the  north-western  boundary,  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  side  of  Lower  Canada.  .  .  .  With 

respect  to  the  Indians,  you  will  repeat  that  their  being  expi'essly  included  in 
the  peace,  is  considered  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  their 
limits,  the  British  Government  is  prepared,  as  the  least  objectionable  arrange¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States,  to  take  the  treaty  of  Greenville  as  the  basis.” — Lord 
Castlereagh  to  Ghent  Commissioners,  Aug.  14,  1814;  Cast.  Cor.  x.  89,  90. 

*  The  clause  regarding  the  line  of  the  Maine,  which  came  to  be  of  importance 
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The  Indians  were  expressly  included  in  the  treaty ;  and  chap. 
the  question  of  the  Fisheries  equitably  adjusted,  by  leave 
to  the  Americans  to  fish,  and  land  for  curing  on  the  1814. 
British  shores  being  conceded  in  consideration  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  being  allowed  to  British  sub¬ 
jects.  And  a  clause  was  inserted  expressing  the  abhor¬ 
rence  of  both  the  contracting  parties  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  agreeing  to  do  their  utmost  to  procure  its  entire 
abolition.  As  the  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Americans 
in  order  to  wrest  the  Canadas  from  Great  Britain,  and 
extort  from  her,  when  struggling  for  her  existence  with 
France,  a  surrender  of  her  maritime  rights,  and  it  was 

^  1  Q 

concluded  without  either  of  these  events  having  been  Treaty  in 
attained,  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  entirely  successful  on  her 
part,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  one  of  the  most 
honourable  acts  of  Lord  Castlereaglfis  administration  of  352,  353. 
foreign  affairs.^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  America  materially 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 

in  after  times,  was  in  these  words  ; — “  Whereas  neither  part  of  the  highlands 
lying  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix,  designated  in  the  for¬ 
mer  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  Powers  as  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  nor  the  north-westmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river,  have  yet  been 
ascertained  ;  and  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  two  Powers,  which  extends  from  the  source  of  the  river  St  Croix, 
directly  north  to  the  above  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  thence  along  the 
said  highlands  which  divide  these  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-west- 
most  head  of  Connecticut  river  ;  thence  down  along  the  middle  of  that  river 
to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  by  a  hne  due  west  on  said  lati¬ 
tude  till  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet  been  surveyed ; 
it  is  agreed  that  for  these  several  purposes  two  commissioners  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed,  sworn,  and  authorised,  to  examine  and  decide  upon  the  said  claims, 
according  to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  by  His  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  the  United  States  respectively  ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  differing, 
both  parties  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state 
as  shall  be  mutually  chosen.” — Annual  Register ,  1815,  354  ;  State  Papers. 

The  commissioners,  as  was  to  be  expected,  differed  in  opinion,  and  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  was  chosen  umpire,  who  pronounced  an  aw’ard,  fixing  the 
line  somewhat  different  from  what  either  party  contended  for.  The  British 
Government  professed  their  willingness  to  abide  by  this  award,  but  the  Ameri¬ 
can  repudiated  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  umpire  was  only  empowered  to  fix  on 
one  of  the  two  lines,  but  not  to  chalk  out  a  new  line  differing  from  either. 

This  dispute  brought  the  two  nations  in  after  times  to  the  very  verge  of  a  war. 
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gress  of  Vienna,  for  it  liberated  30,000  yeteran  British 
soldiers,  most  of  them  of  Peninsular  fame,  who  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  Allied  army  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries.  He  made  good  use  of  his  increased  influence  to 
procure  some  material  abatement  of  the  Russian  preten¬ 
sions  on  Poland,  and  the  Prussian  on  Saxony.  He  was 
at  length  successful  in  both  attempts.  What  pains  soever 
the  three  Powers  who  had  signed  the  secret  treaty  of 
3d  January  had  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  known,  its 
existence  was  suspected,  and  at  length  revealed  to  the  two 
Northern  Courts,  by  the  imprudence  or  infidelity  of  the 
Bavarian  diplomatists.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  seeing 
himself  thus  seriously  opposed,  and  threatened  with  the 
military  strength  of  Austria,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  felt  the  necessity  of  abating  materially  from 
the  claims  on  Poland,  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart. 
The  most  important  of  his  concessions  regarded  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  which  he  consented  to  leave  nearly  entire 
to  Prussia — a  change  eminently  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter  Power,  for  it  prevented  the  Russian  territory  coming 
down  to  the  Oder,  and  separating  Silesia  from  old  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  a  way  which  would  have  been  utterly  fatal  to  its 
independence.  By  the  line  to  which  the  Czar  acceded, 
Prussia  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Wartha,  a  rich  and  highly  peopled  district,  including  the 
important  city  of  Thorn.  In  this  way  Prussia  got  back 
about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  which  had  been  lost  by 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  obtained  a  tolerable  military 
frontier  against  Russia.  A  more  difficult  task  remained 
in  arranging  the  respective  claims  of  Russia  and  Aus¬ 
tria  on  the  side  of  Gallicia,  the  whole  of  which  the 
Czar  coveted  for  his  restored  kingdom  of  Poland.  He 
was  obliged,  however,  to  relinquish  that  pretension,  to 
declare  Cracow  an  independent  city,  and  restore  to  Aus¬ 
tria  the  important  district  of  Tarnopol,  which  Napoleon 
had  obliged  Austria  to  cede  to  the  Grand- duchy  of  AVar- 
saw  in  1809,  after  the  battle  of  AVagram.^  The  feelings 
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of  the  Czar,  however,  were  soothed  by  his  being  left  in  chap. 
possession  of  Warsaw  and  a  considerable  territory  around 
it,  which  in  some  degree  seemed  to  realise  his  favourite  i8i4. 
dream  of  re-establishing  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as  an 
appanage  of  the  empire  of  Russia. 

Lord  CastlereagRs  efforts  were  not  confined  to  re- 

.o.  ^  ^ 

straining  the  ambition  of  Russia  from  swallowing  up  the  LordCastie- 
whole  of  Poland  ;  he  laboured  also  assiduously,  and  not  Xfts^o 
without  effect,  in  securing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  which  Russia  did  acquire  of  it  a  separate  exist- 

,  stitution  for 

ence  and  constitution,  with  the  Polish  laws,  uniform,  arms,  Poland, 
and  nationality.  This  was  a  very  great  matter  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Poles,  for  it  kept  alive  their  hopes  of  a 
revived  separate  existence,  and  the  reunion  of  their  scat¬ 
tered  provinces  under  the  national  standard.  In  this  effort 
he  stood  alone  on  the  side  of  the  confederated  Powers, 
for  France,  as  already  observed,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
struggle  about  Poland,  reserving  her  whole  strength  for 
that  regarding  Saxony,  and  Austria  was  too  much  wedded 
to  the  old  system  of  government  to  take  any  interest 
in  new  constitutions.  He  found,  however,  a  powerful 
and  unexpected  ally  in  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who, 
imbued  from  early  youth  with  liberal  and  enlarged  views 
by  the  influence  of  his  Swiss  preceptor.  La  Harpe,  had 
become  enamoured  of  them  by  the  halo  of  glory  which 
had  encircled  his  brows  since  the  capture  of  Paris,  and 
was  determined  to  apply  them  in  his  newly  erected  king¬ 
dom.*  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  Poland  received  a 


*  The  Emperor  seems  determined  about  a  Polish  hingdom  and  constitution : 
the  projet  given  him  for  the  latter  I  have  not  yet  seen,  but  shall  be  enabled 
to  let  you  know  something  of  it  in  a  few  days,  through  my  old  Polish  friends, 
many  of  whom  are  now  here.” — Lord  Walpole  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  St 
Petersburg,  August  9,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  83. 

In  the  same  letter  is  a  very  curious  statement  regarding  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  which  several  passages  in  his  subsequent  life  seem  too  much  to  confirm. 
“  The  intimacy  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
celebrated  Madame  Karychkin  is  about  to  be  broken  off,  and  she  will  leave 
this  country  for  some  years.  I  believe  her  true  reason  is  the  fear  of  what  she 
foresees  likely  to  happen,  from  the  great  oddness  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  sus¬ 
pected  in  very  early  age,  and  medical  men  now  here  were  brought  over  on  that  ac- 
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constitution,  and  all  the  elements  of  freedom  in  so  far  as 
they  can  be  conferred  by  mere  institutions.  Whether 
the  country  was  really  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  and,  socially  speaking,  benefited  by  their  adoption, 
may  remain  a  doubt.  But  there  can  be  doubt  that  its 
material  interests  were  largely  favoured  by  the  change ; 
for  Poland  in  1831,  after  fifteen  years  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  maintained  on  terms  approaching  to  equality  a  con¬ 
test  with  four  millions  of  inhabitants  against  Russia  with 
sixty  millions. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Polish  question,  which  was  the 
grand  difficulty  at  the  Congress,  and  the  one  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  most  intent  on  settling,  removed  the 
chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  w^ay  of  an  adjustment  of 
that  of  Saxony.  As  Prussia  now  resumed  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Grand-duchy  of  Posen,  containing 
two  millions  of  inhabitants,  her  claims  for  a  large  indem¬ 
nity  on  the  side  of  Saxony  were  of  course  proportionally 
abated,  and  the  arguments  of  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  for  a  restoration  of  part  at  least  of  his  dominions 
to  the  dispossessed  sovereign  of  Saxony,  were  materially 
strengthened.  So  early  as  17th  December,  accordingly. 
Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that 
he  considered  the  Polish  question  as  settled,  and  the 
Saxon  question  the  only  one  now  of  much  consequence, 
but  that  as  soon  as  it  was  settled  all  difficulties  would  be 
at  an  end."^'  Hardenberg,  though  obliged  to  abandon  his 

count.  Upon  her  expressing  an  intention  of  settling  for  some  time  in  France, 
he  earnestly  begged  her  not  to  make  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  royal  family, 
mais  de  la  fronder  autant  qu’elle  pourroit;  but  if  the  Queen  of  Holland 
showed  her  any  attention,  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance  and  that  of  her  friends. 
She  excused  her  resolution  to  the  Emperor,  by  remarking  the  strong  feeling 
of  affection  manifested  by  the  public  for  the  young  Empress  upon  her  leaving 
St  Petersburg ;  her  dread  of  being  at  some  time  the  victim  of  that  sentiment ; 
and  that  by  going  away  she  would  at  least  show  that  she  was  not  the  obstacle 
to  a  reconciliation,  which  she  advised,  between  them.” — Lord  Walpole  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  August  9,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  x.  84. 

*  “  I  eonsider  the  Polish'question  as  settled,  Prussia  never  having  contended 
it  in  earnest,  and  Austria  consequently  has  yielded.  The  Saxon  question  is 
now  the  only  one  that  is  of  much  difficulty.  The  point  of  Naples  being  one 
of  principle,  and  not  of  detail,  cannot  lead  to  delay,  I  should  think,  if  the 
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demand  for  the  wliole  of  Saxon j,  fought  a  stout  battle  chap. 
for  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  get,  and  in  the  end 
bent  his  whole  endeavours  to  obtain  Leipsic.  Such,  how-  i8i4. 
ever,  w^as  the  resistance  opposed  to  the  demand  bj  Lord  i  Lord  Cas- 
Castlereagh  and  the  other  confederates,  that  he  w^as  ulti- io7d^L*iter- 
matelj  obliged  to  content  himself  with  Naumburg, 
tenberg,  and  Torgau  on  the  Saale,  and  a  territory  con- 
taining  800,000  inhabitants.  The  principle  of  an  in- ^74;  js, 
demnitj  having  been  arranged  amongst  the  sovereigns,  it  574. 
was  agreed  to  refer  the  details  to  a  committee.^ 

But  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion  a  serious  difficulty  oc- 
curred,  which,  wdien  almost  within  sight  of  the  harbour.  Difficulty  as 
had  wellnigh  made  shipwreck  of  the  Congress.  Austria  to 
had  presented  to  the  Congress  a  statistical  table  from  committed 
wdiich  she  made  it  appear  that  Prussia  would  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  have  gained  more  than  she  had  lost  by  the 
spoliation  of  Napoleon,  and  would  be  raised  up  to  the 
stipulated  amount  of  10,000,000  souls.*  This  was  warmly 
contested  by  M.  de  Hardenberg,  and  it  was  to  escape 
from  the  difficulty  that  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  to 


Prussian  possessions  were  settled,  that  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
the  Prince  of  Orange’s  arrangements,  or  in  the  other  territorial  questions. 
The  Swiss  commission  will  report  this  week,  and  that  for  the  north  of  Italy 
is  in  progress.  The  Genoese  arrangement  is  completed.  The  Saxon  point  is 
apparently  the  only  one  of  much  difficulty,  or  that  can  lead  to  serious  conse¬ 
quences.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  December  17, 
1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  219. 

*  Austria  maintained  that  the  gains  and  just  claims  of  Prussia  since  the 
war  began,  were  as  follows  : — 

Souls. 


1.  Regained  in  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  Westphalia, 

2.  Reclaimed  from  the  Grand-duchy  of  \Varsaw, 

3.  From  Anspach  and  Bareuth,  . 

4.  From  Hanover,  .... 

5.  From  Saxe- Weimar, 


1,500,000 

2,500,000 

500,000 

300,000 

50,000 


4,850,000 

being  somewhat  more  than  she  had  lost,  which  was  4,800,000  souls.  Now, 
Russia  restored  to  her  1,000,000  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Posen.  She  would  gain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Berg,  1,600,000  ; 
and  she  had  regained  in  Dantzic,  Magdeburg,  and  Westphalia,  1,500,000.  She 
maintained,  therefore,  that  good  faith  with  Prussia  did  not  require  the  sacrifice 
of  more  than  750,000  souls  on  the  part  of  Saxony,  which  had  2,100,000  in¬ 
habitants  to  restore  her  to  her  proper  state. — See  Thiers,  xviii.  570,  574  ;  and 
Congr^s  de  Vienne,  vi.  176,  177. 
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refer  the  question  of  figures  to  a  committee.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  immediately  occurred,  Who  should  be  represented  in 
it '?  Austria  insisted  that  it  should  consist  of  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  four  Allied  Powers  only,  in  pursuance  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  30th  May,  that  the  territories 
WTested  from  France  should  be  disposed  of  by  them  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  France.  M.  de  Talleyrand  imme¬ 
diately  took  fire  at  this,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  Con¬ 
gress  within  twenty-four  hours  if  a  representative  of  France 
was  not  admitted  to  the  committee.  This  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  but 
“  les  quatre  ”  were  not  so  cordially  united  now  as  they 
had  been  at  that  time,  and  the  support  of  France  on  the 
Saxon  question  was  felt  to  be  indispensable.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  accordingly  reassembled  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Allies,  and  represented  to  them  the  expedience  of 
reconsidering  the  matter,  and  admitting  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand  to  the  committee.  This  was  strongly  supported  by 
Metternich,  and  though  opposed  by  Hardenberg  on 
the  part  of  Prussia,  and  Nesselrode  on  that  of  Russia, 
finally  agreed  to  by  them  all.  After  this,  the  Prussian 
question  might  be  considered  as  settled,  the  only  point 
remaining  for  consideration  being  the  boundaries  and 
statistical  figures  necessary  to  be  determined  on,  with 
a  view  to  give  Prussia  the  800,000  souls  required  out  of 
Saxony.  She  struggled  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  have  the 
town  of  Leipsic  included  in  the  ceded  districts,  but  she 
obtained  possession  of  Magdeburg,  Wittenberg,  and  Tor- 
gau,  on  the  line  of  the  Elbe.^  * 

*  M.  Thiers  gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  colloquy  between  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  (then  Lord  Stewart)  and  Talleyrand  on  this  occasion  : — 

II  fut  ddeid^  qu’il  n’y  aurait  pas  de  commissaire  Fran^ais  dans  la  commis¬ 
sion  d’evaluation.  Lord  Castlereagh  n’osa  pas  porter  lui-meme  cette  nouvelle 
a  M.  de  Talleyrand ;  il  en  chargea  son  frere  Lord  Stewai-t,  ministre  d’Angle- 
terre  ^  Berlin,  qui  se  pr^senta  h  I’hotel  de  I’ambassade  avec  beaucoup 
d’excuses  et  d’explications  embarrass^es.  M.  de  Talleyrand  qui,  lorsqu’il 
s’agissait  du  r61e  de  la  legation  Fran9aise  h  Vienne,  n’entendait  pas  raillerie, 
demanda  sechement  au  frere  de  Loi'd  Castlereagh  quels  avaient  les  op- 
posants  h,  I’admission  de  la  France  dans  la  future  commission,  et  lui  dit  avoc 
une  ironie  am6re,  que  c’dtaient  sans  doute  les  allies  qui  n’avaient  pas  voulu 
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The  keen  and  threatening  question  to  which  the  claim  chap. 
of  Prussia  on  Saxony  gave  rise,  did  not  divert  Lord  Gas- 
tlereagh  s  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  grand  object, 
in  so  far  as  the  security  of  Great  Britain  was  concerned.  Difficulties 
of  keeping  France  back  from  the  Rhine,  and  securing  an^YaiTeMn 
adequate  barrier  against  her  ambition  in  the  Low  Coun- 

.  °  ^  ^  ,  Countries. 

tries.  He  foresaw  distinctly  that  this  was  the  point 
wdiere  the  real  danger  would  one  day  arise  ;  and  that, 
however  strongly  and  sincerely  the  present  Government 
of  France  might  disclaim  any  such  project,  the  time  would 
come  under  the  present  or  some  other  dynasty,  when 
these  assurances  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  whole  force 
of  France,  aided  by  all  the  allies,  revolutionary  or  other¬ 
wise,  she  could  summon  to  her  standard,  would  be 
devoted  to  destroying  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
and  regaining  the  entire  frontier  of  the  Rhine  for  her¬ 
self.*  Mr  Pitt,  whose  far-seeing  mind  looked  deep  into 

d’elle.  Lord  Stewart  ayant  assez  ingendment  avoud  cette  influence  des  alliis, 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  hors  de  lui,  r^pondit  brusquement  au  fr^re  de  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  ‘  Puisque  vous  etes  encore  les  allies  de  Chauw,ont,  restez  entre  vous. 
Aujourd’hui  m6me  I’ambassade  Frangaise  quittera  Vienne,  et  tout  ce  que  vous 
ferez  sera  nul  pour  elle,  et  pour  les  intdrets  sacrifies.  L’Europe  sera  instruite 
de  ce  qui  s’est  pass^,  la  France  connaitra  le  role  qu’on  a  voulu  lui  faire  jouer, 
et  TAngleterre  saura  quelle  conduite  faible,  inconsequente,  a  tenue  son  repre- 
sentant.  Elle  saura  qu’apres  avoir  livr^  la  Saxe  et  la  Pologne,  il  a  repouss^  le 
secours  avec  lequel  il  aurait  pu  les  sauver.’  Ces  paroles  menafantes  pour 
Lord  Castlereagh,  h  qui  elles  preparaient  une  situation  fort  diffiicile  dans  le 
Parlement  Britannique,  emurent  singulierement  Lord  Stewart,  et  il  courut 
avertir  son  frere  de  I’orage  qui  se  formait.” — Thiers,  xviii.  574,  575, 

*  Lord  Castlereagh’s  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  date  October  1, 

1814,  fully  explains  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  his  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  prophetic  sagacity.  He  says — “  The 
great  question  for  the  house  of  Orange,  as  well  as  for  us,  is  to  weigh  what  is 
the  best  security  for  peace,  and  for  hcepiru)  the  Loio  Countries  out  of  the  hands  of 
France.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  beyond  all  others  the  most  essential  for 
Great  Britain  to  look  to,  I  doubt  the  policy  of  building  our  system  of  defence 
exclusively  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  power,  enfeebled  as  it  must  be  for  great 
military  exertions  by  the  genius  of  his  people  and  by  the  principles  of  his  Gov¬ 
ernment.  You  will  weigh  this  in  deciding  on  the  alternatives  into  which  the 
question  resolves  itself.  We  should  both  wish  to  press  what  was  most  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but  the  point  ought  to  be  ruled  upon  larger  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  in  examining  them,  I  am  always  led  to  revert  with  considerable 
favour  to  a  policy  which  Mr  Pitt,  in  the  year  1806,  had  strongly  at  heart, 
which  was  to  tempt  Prussia  to  put  herself  forward  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  more  in  military  contact  with  France.  I  know  there  may  be  objections 
to  this,  as  placing  a  Power  peculiarly  military,  and  consequently  somewhat 
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futurity,  clearly  anticipated  this  danger,  and  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  he  projected  in  1806,  in  the  event 
of  the  Coalition  proving  successful,  one  was  to  bring 
Prussia  up  to  the  Khine,  and  over  that  river  to  the 
frontier  of  old  France.  It  was  impossible  now%  however, 
to  carry  that  project  into  execution  ;  for  the  jealousy 
of  Austria  and  the  other  Powers  in  the  Confederacy 
would  have  been  instantly  aroused  by  such  an  addition 
to  the  power  of  any  state  in  Germany.  All  w^ere  agreed 
that  Belgium  should  be  annexed  to  Holland,  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  to  be  created  King  of  the 
Netherlands ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  apparent  how 
the  provinces  between  it  and  Mayen ce,  including  the 
important  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  should  be  disposed  of. 
It  was  indispensable  that  they  should  be  bestowed  on 
some  Power  possessed  of  military  force  adequate,  with 
the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  to 
their  defence,  and  actuated  by  an  interest  adverse  to  their 
absorption  by  France.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
give  them  to  Bavaria  in  return  for  the  loss  of  the  Tyrol 
and  Salzburg,  resumed  by  Austria ;  but  to  this  it  was 
justly  objected  that  the  Cabinet  of  Munich  had  a  here¬ 
ditary  jealousy  of  Austria,  had  often  been  in  alliance 
wdth  France  against  that  Power,  and  that,  in  their  hands, 
the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  France  might  become  the 
outpost  of  France  against  Europe.*  Undoubtedly  this 

encroaching,  so  extensively  in  contact  with  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries. 
But  as  this  is  only  a  secondary  danger,  we  should  not  sacrifice  to  it  our  first 
object,  'which  is  to  provide  effectually  against  the  systematic  views  of  France  to 
possess  herself  of  the  Low  Countries  and  the  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine — a  plan  which,  however  discountenanced  by  the  present  French  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  infallibly  revive  whenever  circumstances  shall  favour  its  execution'" 
— Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  op  Wellington,  Vienna,  October  1,  1814  ; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  144,  145. 

*  “  In  Hardenberg’s  Paris  projet,  Bavaria  was  indemnified  for  the  Tyrol, 
Salzburg,  &c.,  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maine ;  Prussia  being  placed 
behind  the  Rhine,  with  a  lisiere  only  on  the  left  bank,  her  flanks  supported  by 
W^’esel  and  Mayence.  To  this  arrangement  Austria  and  Bavaria  positively  re¬ 
fuse  their  concurrence,  as  giving  to  Prussia  the  entire  command  of  their  only 
great  river,  in  addition  to  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula. 
.  .  .  This  resistance  has  induced  Prussia  to  endeavour  to  find  an  expedient, 

by  tempting  Bavaria  to  i)lace  herself  in  the  more  exposed  positions  on  the  left 
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project  presented  many  advantages.  ‘‘  It  is  supported/^  chap. 
said  Lord  Castlereagh,  “  by  the  obvious  inability  of  the 
German  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  any  1814. 
combination  of  their  own  means,  permanently  to  secure 
themselves  against  France  ;  the  necessity  of  interesting 
other  Powers  in  their  defence ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so  effectually,  except  by  giving  them  a  substantive 
footing  beyond  the  Rhine.  To  give  a  decided  German 
character  to  the  politics  of  Bavaria,  now  closely  united 
with  Austria,  she  ought  to  be  liberally  treated,  and  have 
her  territorial  interests  rendered  incompatible  with  the 
French  scheme  of  extending  themselves  to  the  Rhine. 

If  this  reasoning  is  solid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

support  of  so  highly  military  a  Power  as  Bavaria  on 

the  left  flank,  with  Prussia  in  second  line  to  Holland, 

and  Bavaria  as  proposed  in  the  present  plan,  presents  a  i  Lord  cas- 

much  more  imposing  front  to  France  than  Holland,  spread 

out  to  the  Moselle,  with  Prussia  behind  the  Rhine,  and 

the  territories  between  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine  mor-  ; 

Cast.  Cor. 

celles,  as  mere  indemnities,  between  the  Grand-duke  of 143, 144. 
Baden  and  other  petty  princes.''  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  supported 
the  annexation  of  Luxemburg,  if  possible,  to  Prussia,  it  is  uiti- 
with  the  whole  territory  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  Huy, 
and  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  that  it  should  be  given  burg^o^thT 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  His  reasoning  on  this 
point,  mainly  founded  on  the  improbability  of  Bavaria 
being  permanently  either  willing  or  able  to  keep  that 
important  barrier  fortress  from  France,  appears  to  be 
well  founded,  and  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage 
of  Europe  if  it  had  been  given  effect  to,  as  Prussia  is 

bauk  of  the  Rhine,  ...  To  effect  this,  it  is  suggested  that  the  King  of 
Bavaria  should  reassume  his  ancient  subjects  in  the  Palatinate,  strengthened 
by  the  territory  and  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  by  which  concession  Prussia  ex¬ 
pects  to  keep  Bavaria  to  the  southward  of  the  Maine,  and  to  arrange  that 
Mayence  shall  be  an  imperial  fortress,  instead  of  being  given  to  Bavaria,  with 
regulations  which  shall  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  southern 
states.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  op  Wellington,  Vietina,  October  1, 

1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  143. 
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obviously  a  much  more  important  Power  to  interest  in 
the  independence  of  the  Low  Countries  than  either  the 
King  of  Belgium  or  Bavaria.*  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
convinced  by  the  Duke’s  reasoning  on  this  point,  wLich 
entirely  coincided  with  his  own  view,  of  what  would  be 
expedient  in  the  abstract  if  the  Powers  interested  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  he  soon 
found  that  the  concession  of  Luxemburg  with  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  territory  to  Prussia  w^as  impossible,  from  the 
determined  resistance  opposed  by  France  and  Bavaria 
to  any  project  which  gave  the  former  Power  the  com¬ 
mand  for  any  distance  of  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Bavaria  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sove¬ 
reignty  and  defence  of  Luxemburg ;  and,  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Castlereagh 

*  In  reply  to  Lord  Castlereagh’s  letter  of  October  1,  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  wrote  on  October  17,  “  I  agree  so  far  in  principle  with  you,  that  I  think 
it  would  be  desirable  that,  if  possible,  all  the  territories  on  the  left  of  the 
Rhine  should  belong  to  one  Power  only,  besides  the  sovereign  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  that  that  Power  should  be  Prussia.  If  all  this  territory  cannot  be 
given  to  Prussia,  it  is  better  that  a  part  should  be  given  to  Bavaria  than  that 
it  should  be  parcelled  out  among  several  Powers.  It  must  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Bavaria,  that  that  Power  has  generally  been  in  the  opposite  system  to 
ours,  and  that  any  distant  territory  in  the  hands  of  so  weak  a  Power  as  Ba¬ 
varia  must  continue  to  be,  is  seldom  well  defended.  There  will  arise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  to  Iceep 
that  fortress  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  see  the 
military  inconvenience  of  extending  so  far  the  system  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands.  I  should  rely  upon  Prussia  heeping  that  fortress^  hut  not  upon 
Bavaria. 

“  There  is  another  view  in  which  the  disposal  of  Luxemburg  is  important, 
and  that  is  the  standing  connection  between  that  duchy  and  the  provinces 
on  the  left  of  the  Meuse.  The  inconvenience  of  the  separation  of  a  few 
cantons  ceded  to  France  has  been  felt  and  complained  of  by  the  Nether- 
landers  ;  and  I  fear  they  will  feel  more  severely  the  separation  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  on  the  right  of  the  Meuse,  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  con¬ 
nected,  and  in  which  many  of  them  have  properties.  This  point  deserves 
consideration.  Upon  the  whole,  what  I  should  prefer  for  the  Netherlands 
would  be  that  Prussia  slmuld  have  the  territory  on  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  to  a 
line  drawn  from  Huy  to  that  river  ;  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  from 
that  line  have  both  banks  of  the  Meuse  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  If  this 
arrangement  could  be  made,  Luxemburg  would  be  more  secure  in  the  hands 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  than  in  those  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
should  be  given  to  the  former.” — Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lokd  Castlereagh, 
October  17,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  166,  167. 
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acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  it  to  the  former,  with  the 
territory  of  Lernburg  ;  not,  however,  as  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Netherlands,  but  as  a  separate  principality,  form¬ 
ing  part  of,  and  defended  by,  the  German  confederacy. 

Tlie  affairs  of  Italy  were  not  so  complicated  at  first 
sight,  but  fraught  with  more  material  interests  in  the  end 
than  either  those  of  Saxony  or  Flanders.*  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  peninsula  were  very  peculiar,  and  such 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  course  would 
be  the  best  to  adopt  regarding  it.  Two  points  were  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  and  on  them  all  were  agreed.  The  first  was, 
that  Austiua  must  resume  her  ancient  possessions  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetia  as  far  as  the  Po  and  the  Ticino, 
which  formed  a  clear  and  well-defined  boundary.  The 
former  of  these  territories  having  been  her  own  before 
they  were  wrested  from  her  by  France  in  1796,  the  latter 
ceded  to  her  by  the  treaty  with  France  in  1797,  there  was 
no  earthly  pretext  on  which  their  resumption  by  that 
Power  could  be  resisted.  Add  to  this  that  the  desire  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  regain  them  was  so  strong,  and 
their  influence  in  the  Congress  was  so  great,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  wrested  from  her  without  a  general 
war,  and  entirely  breaking  up  the  concord  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria — so  essential  to  presenting 
a  barrier  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia  on  the 
Vistula.  The  idea  either  of  forming  an  Italian  confeder¬ 
acy  or  erecting  one  single  kingdom  in  the  peninsula,  so 
much  in  vogue  in  subsequent  times,  was  then  felt  to  be 
so  utterly  impracticable  that  it  was  never  even  mooted 
by  any  one  at  the  Congress,  though  suggested  by  some 
ardent  inexperienced  philanthropists  in  private  memo¬ 
rials.  Restoration  of  the  old  regime  and  separate  govern¬ 
ments,  was  then  the  universal  wish.  There  were  many 
secret  aspirations  in  Venice,  but  it  was  not  for  a  united 

*  The  Powers  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  Italian  affairs  was  intrusted  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  Austria  and  Spain,  as  the  two  most  immediately 
interested,  along  with  France,  Russia,  and  England,  as  mediators. 
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Italy,  of  which  they  should  form  a  part,  but  for  the  old 
standard  of  St  Mark  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Doges  :  the  Milanese  sighed  for  the  days  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  sway  of  their  old  Dukes ;  the  Floren¬ 
tines  were  counting  the  days  till  the  paternal  government 
of  their  Grand-dukes  was  restored  ;  the  Romans  were 
hailing  in  imagination  the  return  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Eternal  City ;  the  Neapolitans,  distracted  between  their 
ancient  and  their  present  rulers,  were  desirous  only  of 
having  a  flourishing  nobility  and  splendid  court  in  their 
beautiful  capital ;  the  Genoese  were  praying  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  their  ancient  government,  and  earnestly  de¬ 
precating  the  annexation  to  Piedmont  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  The  dream,  ''della  unita  Italiana” 
was  then  utterly  out  of  the  question,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons — that  it  was  inconsistent  with  existing  rights  and 
at  variance  with  the  universal  wish. 

The  second  point  upon  which  the  sovereigns  were  all 
agreed  was  that,  notwithstanding  the  loudly-expressed 
disinclination  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  annexation  of 
Genoa  with  its  adjacent  territory  to  Piedmont,  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  that  annexation  into  effect.  The 
necessity  for  this  arose  from  the  exposed  situation  of 
the  latter  country,  which,  of  course,  would  be  the  first 
to  be  assailed  if  the  French  Government  resumed  its 
ambitious  designs  on  Italy,  and  the  danger  which  would 
threaten  the  whole  states  of  the  peninsula,  if  their 
armies  should  gain  possession  of  the  magnificent  har¬ 
bour  of  Genoa.  Troops  could  be  landed  there  in  forty- 
eight  hours  from  Toulon,  and  in  a  week  more  they 
might  be  either  at  Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence.*  Genoa, 
independent,  could  make  no  sort  of  resistance  to  such 
an  irruption ;  it  was  only  by  interesting  the  warlike  and 
comparatively  powerful  state  of  Piedmont  in  its  de¬ 
fence  that  any  security  could  be  obtained  on  this  side 

*  How  entirely  was  this  verified  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Austria  in  1858  ! 
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against  the  renewed  incursions  of  the  French  arms.  Ex-  chap. 

O 

perience  had  proved  that  if  they  once  got  the  command 
of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  harbour  of  Genoa,  the  I8i4. 
whole  plain  of  Lombardy  would  be  at  their  feet ;  and 
again,  as  in  1796,  the  conquest  of  Europe  might  begin 
with  that  of  the  plains  watered  by  the  Po.  Aware  of 
the  paramount  necessity  of  averting  such  a  catastrophe, 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  already  mentioned,  had  carefully 
enjoined  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  avoid  anything  in  his 
proclamations  or  conduct  which  might  lead  the  Genoese 
to  infer  that  their  separate  nationality  was  to  be  restored ; 
and  the  same  orders  were  reiterated  on  a  subsequent 
occasion.*  The  disregard  of  these  injunctions  by  the 
English  commander  occasioned  no  small  embarrassment 
to  the  British  Government ;  but  Lord  Castlereagh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  soften  the  blow  to  the  Genoese  by  stipu¬ 
lating  the  retention  of  their  ancient  laws  and  customs 


when  transferred  to  the  Sardinian  crown.f 

The  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  had  already  been  accomplished  via  facto,  and  the  LordCas- 

i  ^  .  tiereagh’s 

Congress  of  Vienna  had  little  to  do,  excepting  what  re-  views  on 
lated  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  with  his 

ment. 


*  “  With  respect  to  the  arrangement  your  Lordship  has  made  for  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  of  Genoa,  it  is  material  that  it  should  not  be  considered 
as  prejudging  the  future  system  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  apply  to  that 
part  of  Europe.  Your  Lordship  will  adopt  such  measures  as  may  conciliate 
the  feelings  of  the  people ;  hut  you  will  avoid  referring  to  the  ancient  form 
of  government,  m  which  may  excite  disappointment,  should  considera¬ 

tions  arising  out  of  the  general  interests  induce  the  adoption  of  a  different 
arrangement.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William  Bentinck,  May  6, 
1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  15. 

i*  “  The  messenger  who  carries  this  letter  to  your  Lordship  is  also  the 
bearer  of  my  order  to  General  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  transfer,  as  far  as 
depends  on  him,  the  provisional  government  of  Genoa  to  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  and  to  act  with  the  troops  under  his  command  as  an  auxiliary  corps  in 
his  Majesty’s  service  till  further  orders.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  be  satisfied 
that,  if  we  have  felt  it  not  possible  to  preserve  to  Genoa  her  separate  exist¬ 
ence,  we  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  assurances  of  protection  which  you 
gave  the  people.  I  trust  you  will  approve  the  safeguards  obtained  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Genoese,  and  that  you  will  employ  your  personal 
influence  to  bring  them  and  their  future  sovereign  together  under  the  most 
conciliatory  auspices.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  William  Bentinck 
Vienna,  December  18,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  221. 
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1814.  him  the  strongest  counsels  as  to  the  principles  of  his 
future  government,  which,  if  followed  out,  would  have 
in  all  probability  prevented  the  disastrous  revolution  and 
sanguinary  civil  war  which  afterwards  bathed  the  Penin¬ 
sula  in  blood.  It  remains  a  striking  monument  of  the 
combined  attachment  to  order,  resistance  to  oppression, 
whether  monarchical  or  democratic,  and  love  of  real  free¬ 
dom,  which  formed  the  leading  features  of  that  states¬ 
man's  character.^ 

A  more  serious  subject  connected  with  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  was  every  day  attracting  more  attention, 

*  “  Although  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes  and  Regency  has  latterly  been 
marked  by  a  firm  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  alliance,  so  far  as  the  mere 
existence  of  the  constitution  is  at  stake,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
change  tranqiully  effected  can  well  be  for  the  worse.  We  are  entitled  to  pro¬ 
nounce  now,  upon  a  certain  extent  of  experience,  that,  in  practice  as  in  theory, 
it  is  amongst  the  worst  of  the  modern  productions  of  that  nature. 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  King  is  not  disposed,  in  looking  to  a  change, 
to  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  I  am  confident  there 
is  not  vigour  and  ability  enough  amongst  his  adherents  to  sustain  such  a 
system  against  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  party  which  exists  in  Spain 
favourable  to  a  form  of  government  more  or  less  free.  If  his  Majesty  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  nation  his  determination  to  give  effect  to  the  main  principles 
of  a  constitutional  regime,  I  think  it  is  probable  he  may  extinguish  the  exist¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  impunity  and  re-establish  one  more  consistent  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  executive  power,  and  which  may  restore  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  the  clergy  to  a  due  share  of  authority  ;  but  to  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  permanent  system,  he  must  speak  to  the  nation,  and  not  give  it  the 
character  of  a  military  resolution ;  in  doing  which,  the  language  of  Louis 
XVIII,  may  afford  him  some  useful  hints, 

“  I  hope,  if  we  are  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  a  new  constitutional  experi¬ 
ment  in  Spain,  in  addition  to  the  many  others  now  in  progress  in  Europe,  that 
the  persons  charged  with  the  w'ork  will  not  again  fall  into  the  inconceivable  ab¬ 
surdity  of  banishing  from  the  legislature  the  ministers  of  the  Crown ;  to  which 
error,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other,  may  be  attributed  the  incapacity  which 
has  distinguished  the  march  of  every  one  of  these  systems  which  has  placed 
the  main  authorities  of  the  constitution  in  hostility,  instead  of  alliance,  with 
each  other.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  discretion  with  which  you  will 
act  in  the  impending  crisis.  You  wdll  not  hesitate  to  afford  your  counsel  and 
support,  where  you  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  just  influence  of  the  British 
Government  can  promote  the  happiness  of  our  ally  ;  but,  where  you  cannot  see 
your  way  clear  as  to  the  probable  result,  I  should  wish  you  to  abstain  rather 
than  commit  your  Government  by  any  systematic,  precipitate,  or  too  ostensible 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Sir  H. 
Wellesley,  Paris,  May  10,  1814;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  25,  26. 
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was  that  of  Murat  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  That  chap. 
sovereign  continued  with  a  powerful  army  of  50,000  men 
on  the  Po,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  against  which  side 
it  would  be  directed.  In  truth  he  did  not  know  himself.  Affair  of 
His  whole  object  was  to  retain  his  crown  whichever  side^^P^®®- 
proved  uppermost,  and  that  could  only  be  done  by  pre¬ 
serving  a  dubious  neutrality  till  fortune  had  declared  de¬ 
cidedly  for  one  party  or  the  other.  He  w^as  no  stranger 
to  the  designs  of  Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Elba  to  re¬ 
gain,  by  a  sudden  descent  upon  its  coasts,  the  crown  of 
France,  and  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  support  him  in 
the  attempt ;  but  he  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  unless 
there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  He  was 
waiting,  therefore,  for  Napoleon  to  strike  the  first  blow. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  Powers  felt  a  reluctance  to 
approach  the  subject,  from  the  well-known  and  honour¬ 
able  feelings  of  the  Emperor  regarding  it,  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  at  all  hazards  to  keep  his  word,  pledged  to 
Buonaparte  by  the  treaty  of  11th  April  at  Fontainebleau. 

The  most  alarming  reports,  however,  were  received  from 
Paris  of  the  impending  danger,  which  was  represented  as 
much  increased  by  the  known  treachery  of  Murat  and  the 
residence  of  Napoleon,  subject  to  no  control,  within  a  few 
days’  sail  of  the  coast  of  France.*  So  far  did  this  go, 
and  so  menacing  were  the  accounts  transmitted  of  the 
discontent  and  incipient  treason  in  the  French  metropolis, 

*  “Les  principales  Puissances  ne  commencerent  h- raisonner  sur  la  translation 
de  Buonaparte  dans  une  autre  b^misph^re  quelorsque  les  arrangements  majeurs 
eurent  ^te  arret§s,  et  que  les  plaintes  des  souverains  dTtalie,  notamment  du 
Grand-due  de  Toscane,  sur  le  voisinage  de  Buonaparte  se  furent  accumul^es. 

C’est  alors  que  le  pldnipotentiaire  Portugais,  Palmella,  ofFrit  Tune  des  Azores 
pour  lieu  de  residence  de  Buonaparte,  et  que  I’Angleterre  proposa  Ste  Lucie  ou 
Ste  Helene ;  mais  I’aveu  de  leurs  cours  et  le  transport  de  ce  personage  dans 
I’une  de  ces  iles  emportaient  d’indispensables  delais.” — Congres  de  Vienne; 
Capefique,  i.  84. 

“  Le  Prince  de  Talleyrand  avait  dcrit  k  Louis  XVIII : — ‘  Que  d’apres  I’agita- 
tion  qui  regnait  en  Italie  il  conviendrait  qu’un  corps  de  30,000  hommes  fut 
rduni  entre  Lyon  et  Chambery  pour  etre  pret  h,  agir,  mais  que  le  mouvement 
devait  se  faire  avec  le  moins  d’dclat  possible  k  fin  de  ne  pas  donner  d’ombrage  a 
I’Autriche  et  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne.  Le  Mardcbal  Soult  re^ut  au  merae  terns 
I’ordre  formel  de  se  tenir  pret  k  toutes  dventualitds.’” — Capefigde,  i.  89. 
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that  Metternich  submitted  formal  queries  to  Fouch^  as  to 
the  course  which,  in  the  event  of  Napoleon’s  reappearing, 
the  armj  would  pursue,  and  received  very  unsatisfactory 
answers,'""  singularly  prophetic  of  the  future  of  France.  A 
general  and  vague  feeling  of  disquietude  accordingly  pre¬ 
vailed,  both  in  the  Royalist  circles  at  Paris  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  on  this  subject ;  and  so  far  did  matters 
go,  that  it  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Allied 
Cabinets  whether  Murat  should  not  be  forcibly  dispossessed 
of  his  dominions,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  Lord  Liverpool  as  to  the 
force  which  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  object  if 
Great  Britain  should  be  charged  with  the  operation. j* 

In  truth  neither  party  was  in  good  faith  in  regard  to 

*  “Ce  n’dtait  pas  chose  totalement  imprevue  pour  quelques  ministres,  et 
principalement  pour  M.  de  Metternich,  le  retour  de  Napoleon,  objet  d’efifroi 
pour  le  plus  grand  nombre  et  qui  fit  passer  M.  de  Talleyrand  d’une  hauteur  in- 
sultante  k  la  plus  honteuse  pusillanimity.  Le  Prince  de  Metternich,  qui  jugea 
promptement  la  situation  critique  des  Bourbons,  avait  pr^cydemment  et  se- 
cretement  adressy  k  Pouchy  les  questions  suivantes  :  1.  Si  Napoiyon  revenait 
qu’arriverait-il  1  2.  Que  rysulterait  de  I’apparition  du  Roi  de  Rome  sur  les 
fronti^res  de  la  France  ?  3.  Quelle  serait  la  direction  d’un  mouvement  national 
insurrectionnel  ?  L’ancien  Ministre  de  Police  repondait  :  1.  Si  le  premier  ry* 
giment  envoyy  centre  Napoiyon  passait  de  son  coty,  il  en  serait  le  meme  de 
tout  I’armye.  2.  Si  le  Roi  de  Rome  ytait  ameny  sur  nos  frontieres  par  un  corps 
Autrichien,  tout  le  monde  serait  pour  lui.  3.  Si  le  mouvement  ytait  intyrieur 
on  prononcerait  pour  le  Due  d’ Orleans. — Hardenberg,  xii.  475,  476.” 

+  “  I  concur  very  much  in  opinion  with  the  King  (Louis  XVIII.)  that  the 
chances  of  disturbance,  particular!}^  in  this  country,  are  very  much  increased  by 
leaving  Murat  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  If  he  were  gone,  Buonaparte  in  Elba 
would  not  be  an  object  of  great  dread.  You  must  be  the  best  judge  whether 
you  ought  or  can  come  forward  on  this  occasion.  If  you  should  determine  to 
do  so,  what  follows  will  show  you  the  means  which  are  requisite,  which  are  in 
your  power,  and  my  opinion  of  the  probable  expense. 

“  If  the  British  Government  should  undertake  this  operation,  it  should  be 
performed  by  the  armies  of  the  Allies  of  the  Peninsula,  which  might  be  got  in 
the  following  propoi-tions — viz.,  10,000  infantry  from  Spain,  12,000  infantry 
from  Portugal,  20,000  of  all  arms  from  Great  Britain,  and  10,000  of  all  arms 
from  Sicily,  with  60  pieces  of  field  artillery  and  a  battering-train  from  Great 
Britain ;  the  whole  to  assemble  in  Sicily ‘^in  transports  to  be  found  by  Great 
Britain.  This  force,  with  40,000  men,  which  might  be  sent  from  the  southern 
ports  of  France  by  sea  into  the  Roman  States,  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  insure  the  object  almost  without  striking  a  blow.  .  .  .  This  operation 

would  probably  last  four  months  from  the  time  the  troops  would  embark  in  the 
Peninsula  till  their  return,  and  would,  calculating  their  expenses  at  a  dollar  a- 
day  for  each  man,  cost  £1,200,000.” — Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  December  25,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence^  x.  226,  227. 
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the  treaty  of  the  11th  April,  in  so  far  as  it  regarded  chap. 
Napoleon  and  Murat ;  nor  perhaps  were  the  circumstances 
such  that  good  faith  was  practicable.  There  is  unfortunately  • 
more  truth  than  is  generally  supposed  in  the  common  Bad  faith 
adage,  that  from  “  the  prison  to  the  graye,^^  for  a  dethroned  re- 
sovereign,  “there  is  but  a  step.^^  Ostensibly  at  peace,  the  two  ff^poicon 
contracting  parties  to  this  treaty  were  in  reality  secretly  Murat, 
endeavouring  to  undermine  each  other.  The  Cabinet  of 
the  Bourbons  alleged  with  truth  that  Buonaparte  had 
never  intended  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau ; 
that  his  partisans  were  everywhere  intriguing  with  the 
utmost  activity,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  to  effect  his 
restoration  ;  and  that  it  would  be  perfect  madness  to  go 
on  making  the  stipulated  payments  to  him  and  his  family 
from  the  resources  of  France,  as  they  would  all  be  applied 
to  fitting  out  of  armaments,  or  fomenting  insurrections,  to 
effect  their  destruction.  The  events  which  immediately 
followed  proved  that  these  surmises  had  too  much  founda¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  peace  of  Europe  had  never  been  more 
endangered  than  by  the  intrigues  to  which  they  referred. 
Napoleon  and  Murat  alleged,  with  equal  truth,  that  the 
treaty  had  never  been  carried  out,  save  by  sending  him  to 
Elba,  by  the  Allied  sovereigns,  and  that  France  in  parti- 
ticular  had  entirely  failed  in  implementing  her  pecuniary 
obligations  towards  them.  They  complained  that  no  part 
of  the  stipulated  annuity  of  £100,000  a-year  had  been 
paid  to  the  ex-Emperor,  and  that  it  was  notorious  that  the 
Allies  were  only  waiting  for  a  decent  pretext  to  break  with 
them  altogether,  and  send  Buonaparte  to  a  distant  island,  ^  Thiers, 
while  they  re-established  tlie  Bourbons  on  the  throne  ofeii.’ 
Naples.^ 

The  Allied  sovereigns,  however,  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance  undoubtedly  intended  to  keep  Murat  on  the  throne  The  Allies 
of  Naples,  and  to  preserve  Sicily  as  a  separate  monarchy  arfirsur"^^ 
to  its  ancient  sovereign,  with  such  an  indemnity  as  could  Napiefto 
be  found  for  the  loss  of  his  Continental  possessions.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  discuss  the  abandonment  of 
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the  Ionian  Islands  bj  Great  Britain  as  a  means  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  desired  compensation,  how  inadequate  soever. 
Although  the  British  had  for  several  years  during  the 
war  occupied  the  Ionian  Islands,  yet  they  had  never  been 
considered  as  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  rather  inclined  to  cede  them  to  the  King 
of  Sicily  if  Murat  retained  Naples,  or  to  Austria  if  he  was 
restored  to  his  Continental  dominions.  The  great  object 
was  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  in 
whose  possession  it  would  have  become  a  mere  outpost 
for  intrigues  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  destiny  of 
Naples,  however,  still  hung  in  suspense  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  Murat  as  to  what  he  was  to  do,  and  of  the 
Allies  what  course  they  were  to  pursue  regarding  him, 
when  they  were  relieved  of  their  embarrassment,  as  will 
immediately  appear,^  by  a  rash  step  on  his  part  in  favour 

*  “  We  have  hitherto  never  laid  claim  to  retain  the  Ionian  Islands  as  a  Bri¬ 
tish  possession.  On  the  contrary,  at  Chatillon  and  Paris,  there  was  a  sort  of 
understanding  that  they  were  to  he  given  to  the  King  of  Sicily  as  a  part  of  his 
indemnity.  So  long  as  he  is  excluded  from  Naples,  to  this  appropriation,  if 
not  declined  by  him,  I  think  we  might  hold,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
project ;  and  so  long  as  Ferdinand  IV.  does  not  occupy  the  continent  of  Italy, 
Austria  will  not  object  to  his  having  the  Ionian  Islands  ;  but  she  would  ob¬ 
ject,  and  justly,  to  both  shores  of  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  Power.  The  events  that  have  passed  since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
and  especially  the  conduct  of  Russia  with  respect  to  the  Grand-duchy  of  War¬ 
saw,  might  afford  some  ground  for  a  new  claim  on  our  part  to  further  advan¬ 
tages.  But  if  our  policy  is  to  try  the  chance  of  peace,  I  doubt  the  prudence 
of  directly  hazarding  a  new  demand  of  this  description  on  our  own  part. 

“  In  disposing  of  these  islands  there  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  two  paramount 
objects  to  be  attended  to  :  the  one  to  provide  adequately  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  who  have  so  long  confided  themselves  to  our  care  ;  the  other,  not  to 
suffer  Russia  to  acquire  any  establishment  in  those  islands,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
internal  tranquillity  both  of  Greece  and  Hungary,  which  latter  kingdom  is  full 
of  Greeks.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  it  might  be  secured  by 
some  arrangement  like  that  lately  framed  for  Genoa ;  but,  in  order  to  steer 
clear  of  the  old  republican  form  of  government,  which  might  afford  a  pretext 
for  the  renewal  of  Russian  protection,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  to  give  a  direct 
sovereignty  over  these  islands,  under  whatever  conditions  may  be  thought  right, 
to  some  acknowledged  European  Power ;  and  if  this  Power  cannot  be  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  order  to  exclude  Russia,  we  may  insist  that  the  sovereign  authority 
shall  belong  to  a  local  power — that  is,  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  or  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  according  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples  may  remain  with  Murat,  or 
return  under  the  dominion  of  the  ancient  family.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sove¬ 
reignty  to  belong  to  Austria.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverrool 
Vienna,  December  24,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  224,  22.5. 
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of  Napoleon,  which  at  once  determined  the  course  to  be  chap. 
pursued  regarding  him. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  forming  an  effective  barrier  at  every  point  Affairs^of 
against  the  ambition  of  France,  it  was  early  felt  as  indis- 
pen  sable  that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland.  The  world  had  not  forgotten  that  it  was 
from  the  summit  of  the  maritime  Alps  that  the  torrent 
first  descended,  which,  after  spreading  over  Lombardy, 
ere  long  swept  in  devastating  floods  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  For  the  interests  of  peace  and  general  inde¬ 
pendence,  it  was  indispensable  that  a  strong  frontier 
should  be  provided  in  these  lofty  mountains,  capable  of 
opposing  an  effectual  barrier  in  that  direction  against  the 
enterprises  of  French  ambition.  The  affairs  of  Switzerland 
were  referred,  accordingly,  to  a  separate  commission,  in 
which  the  representatives  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  France 
bore  the  principal  parts.  Some  difficulty  was  at  first  ex¬ 
perienced  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  can¬ 
tons  of  Berne,  Uri,  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwalden, 
which  were  ruling  cantons,  to  the  admission  of  Vaud, 

Argo  via,  St  Gall,  and  the  Ticino,  which  were  subject 
cantons,  to  a  participation  of  their  own  sovereign  powers. 

It  was  obviously  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  to  continue  so  absurd  a  dominion  as  that  of  one 
petty  state  over  another  state ;  and,  fortunately,  by  the 
moderation  and  persuasive  influence  of  the  Due  de  Dal- 
berg,  the  French  representative  in  the  commission,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  Baron 
Humboldt,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  the  matter  was  ami- 1  Thiers, 
cably  adjusted.  The  principle  of  equal  rights  and  privi-  eoe*;'  S- 
leges  in  all  the  cantons  Avas  admitted  as  the  basis  of  the  yfenSle  ii. 
confederacy,  and  the  objections  of  the  canton,  of  Derne  5 
were  removed  by  the  grant  of  the  district  of  Porentruy,  ^ 

and  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Bale,  beyond  the  Jura,  Avhich  Protocols, 
lay  beyond  the  frontier  of  old  France,  and  Avas  at  the  ibid, 
disposal  of  the  Allies.'  It  Avas  further  agreed  that  Geneva, 
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Neiifcliatel,  and  the  Valais,  which  had  formed  part  of 
the  French  empire,  and  were  in  like  manner  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  old  monarchy,  should  form  three  additional 
cantons,  in  addition  to  the  nineteen  formerly  constituted, 
and  that  the  whole  should  be  put  under  the  express  and  for¬ 
mal  guarantee  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  This  import¬ 
ant  safeguard  reconciled  all  interests  in  Switzerland,  the 
concerns  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  Swiss  committee 
with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  justice  and  impartiality. 

There  remained  one  other  question  far  more  exciting 
and  interesting  to  the  British  people  than  any  of  the 
important  territorial  settlements  at  stake  in  the  Congress, 
and  that  was  the  immediate  and  final  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
anti-slavery  party  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  Mr  Wilber- 
force  and  Mr  Clarkson  were  the  heads,  was  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  Great  Britain  had  only  to  insist  on  the 
instant  and  universal  abolition  of  this  traffic,  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  declaration  of  the  Congress  that  it  was  piracy, 
punishable  with  death  by  any  captor,  to  effect  its  im¬ 
mediate  and  total  abolition.  They  were  equally  per¬ 
suaded  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  influence  enough  at 
the  Congress  to  obtain  such  a  declaration,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  create  a  pressure 
on  him,  sufficient  to  effect  that  object.  The  nation  was 
worked  up  to  a  perfect  phrenzy  on  this  subject,  and 
they  were  in  an  especial  manner  urgent  to  induce  the 
British  Government  to  give  back  some  sugar  island  to 
France  as  an  inducement  to  concur  in  the  abolition.* 

*  “An  opinion  prevails  here  that  if  some  colony  or  island  were  offered 
by  Great  Britain  to  France — say  Tobago,  St  Lucia,  or  any  other — the  latter 
would  give  up  the  additional  article  in  the  treaty,  and  join  in  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Without  an  exchange,  it  is  said  that  the  present 
Government  of  France  dare  not  do  it ;  for,  without  something  to  show,  as 
gained  on  the  one  hand,  by  giving  up  on  the  other,  the  French  people  would 
think  their  monarch  degraded,  and  at  the  command  of  England  and  her  Allies ; 
the  consequences  of  which  might  be  serious  :  but,  if  the  French  Government 
were  to  gain  something  in  the  manner  spoken  of,  it  is  certainly  believed  here 
that  England  may  have  the  abolition  to-morrow.” — Thomas  Clarkson,  Esq. 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  September  10,  1814  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  117. 
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They  found  in  Lord  Castlereagli  an  able,  zealous,  and 
efficient  advocate  of  their  views,  but  they  much  over¬ 
rated  his  ability  to  move  the  inert  mass  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  intent  on  other  matters  more  immediately  inter¬ 
esting  to  themselves,  on  the  subject.  The  great  Con¬ 
tinental  Powers  having,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
no  colonial  possessions,  regarded  the  ^  slave  trade  as  a 
remote  question  with  wffiich  they  had  little  concern,  and 
which  it  behoved  the  states  more  immediately  interested 
to  regulate  for  themselves.  Unacquainted  by  their  own 
experience  with  the  tempests  of  passion  which  sometimes 
sweep  over  a  free  state,  when  the  depths  of  religion  or 
humanity  are  stirred,  they  could  not  comprehend  the 
earnestness  with  which  Lord  Castlereagh  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  negro  race  ;  and  accustomed  to  suspect  an 
interested  motive  in  every  political  change  which  is  strenu¬ 
ously  advocated,  they  settled  into  the  belief  that  selfish 
objects  were  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of  this  pretended 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  that  the  whole 
rested  on  a  regard  for  their  own  interests.  They  thought  ^ 
tliat  the  English,  seeing  they  had  injured  their  own  colo-  tlereagh  to 
nies  by  the  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  slave  labour,  were  pool,  Dec. 
desirous  oi  preventing  any  other  nation  irom  enjoying  ms. 
that  advantage.^ 


Lord  Cas- 


Lord  Castlereagh  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty 
from  these  causes  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  Congress  to  Lord  Castle- 

•,  1  ,•  T  ,1  reagh’s  con- 

any  common  measure  or  united  action  regarding  the  ference  with 
slave  trade.  From  France  and  Spain,  who  had  valuable  thrsTb- 
slave  colonies,  he  experienced  decided  resistance  ;  from 
the  other  Powers  indifference  or  lukewarm  support.  The 
former  alleged  that  their  colonies  would  be  ruined  if  shut 
out  from  the  ordinary  supply  of  slave  labour  ;  tlie  lat¬ 
ter,  that  they  did  not  understand  the  question,  and  felt 
averse  to  taking  a  decided  line  on  a  matter  regarding 
which  opinions  were  so  much  at  variance,  and  wliich  ex¬ 
perience  had  not  yet  decided  either  way.  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  Fully  convinced 
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the  course  he  was  pursuing,  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
1814.  efforts  to  attain  his  object.  What  he  did  will  be  best 
judged  of  by  the  account  of  it  given  by  M.  Thiers, 
founded  on  the  daily  reports  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the 
French  Cabinet.  “Lord  Castlereagh,”  says  he,  “de¬ 
manded,  in  the  first  instance,  the  absolute  and  unqualified 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Africa.  Nor 
was  he  contented  with  this.  He  contended,  that  to  secure 
this  object,  all  the  Powers  should  mutually  concede  to 
each  other  the  right  of  search,  to  see  whether  slaves  were 
clandestinely  conveyed,  and  it  should  be  agreed  to  ex¬ 
clude  absolutely  the  colonial  produce  of  such  countries  as 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  convention.  That  was  demand¬ 
ing  a  great  deal,  for  it  was  well  known  that  the  right  of 
search  would  be  exercised  by  no  Power  but  England, 
which  alone  was  interested  in  putting  down  the  slave 
trade.  On  principle,  the  negotiation  on  this  point  should 
have  been  confined  to  the  maritime  Powers ;  but  Lord 
Castlereagh,  finding  that  he  stood  alone  among  them,  had 
suggested  that  the  Continental  Powers  should  take  part 
in  the  conferences,  and  he  had  influence  enough  to  obtain 
that  object.  He  thus  obtained  a  little  more  support. 
He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  commissioners  that  it  was  dangerous  to  have 
colonies  in  which  a  multitude  of  blacks  were  alongside  of 
a  few  whites,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  negroes  whom  they  already  had,  and 
the  children  whom  they  would  certainly  get  if  they  were 
properly  treated.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  this  was 
true,  where,  as  in  the  British  colonies,  the  blacks  bore  a 
vast  proportion  to  the  whites,  but  that  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  the  number  of  the  two  colours  was 
nearly  equal  ;  that  the  English,  during  the  maritime  war, 
had  prepared  their  own  colonies  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  by  storing  them  with  blacks,  but  that  they, 
having  lost  the  command  of  the  sea,  had  not  had  the  means 
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of  doing  so,  and  thus  \YOuld  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage  ;  chap. 
that  some  years  would  be  requisite  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  slave  labour,  and  then  the  abolition  of  the  slave  ^814. 
trade  might  be  proposed  with  some  degree  of  equality. 
Numerous  conferences  on  the  subject  took  place,  in  most 
of  whicli  Lord  Castlereagh  stood  alone ;  and  at  length 
he  was  compelled  to  content  liimself  with  an  engagement  ^ 
to  abolish  the  trade,  by  France  in  five,  and  by  Spain  and  6i4.’ 
Portugal  in  eight  years.^ 

‘‘  Lord  Castlereagh  would  have  wished  more,  but  no  one 

o  ^  68. 

would  listen  to  him.  As  to  the  reciprocal  right  of  visit,  Resolution 
it  encountered  universal  resistance.  It  was  met  by  the  ^esron^tiie 
principle  that  during  peace  every  nation  had  a  right  to 
regulate  its  own  vessels  according  to  its  inclination,  and 
that  the  hazardous  and  invidious  right  of  search  arose 
only  during  war,  when  it  was  required  to  detect  goods, 
contraband  of  war,  surreptitiously  introduced  under  neu¬ 
tral  flags.  As  to  the  proposal  that  the  colonial  produce 
of  such  nations  as  would  not  agree  to  such  a  right  of 
search,  should  be  excluded  or  heavily  taxed,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  such  a  restriction  might  be  suitable  for  the 
time  when  the  slave  trade  was  universally  proscribed,  but 
that  it  would  be  premature  to  introduce  it  at  a  time  when 
the  trade  was  to  be  formally  permitted  to  certain  nations 
by  express  treaty.  The  other  Powers  all  concurred  in 
these  views,  and  Castlereagh,  wishing  to  have  something 
specious  to  present  to  the  British  Parliament  on  the  sub-  a  xhiers, 
ject,  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  a  declara- 
tion  from  the  Congress,  condemning  the  slave  trade  as  ^eb.,  in 

o’  O  Pari.  Deb. 

a  crime  against  civilisation  and  humanity,  and  express-  xxxii.  200.’ 
ing  a  unanimous  wish  for  its  speedy  abolition.'’^  ^ 

Another  subject,  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
the  Continental  nations,  and  especially  Germany,  met  wise  regu- 

•  ,■1  1*1  i*  1  11*  lation  of  the 

With  a  more  cordial  reception,  and  was  resolved  in  a  more  congress 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  Congress.  This  was  the  free  frfe’^jlavfga- 
navigation  of  great  rivers.  These  great  highways,  provided 
by  tlie  wisdom  of  Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
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man,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of  communication  among 
nations,  had  been  deprived  in  Central  Europe  of  nearly 
their  whole  utility,  by  the  prohibitions  or  heavy  duties 
which  the  different  sovereigns  through  whose  territories 
they  flowed  had  established,  in  regard  to  merchandise 
passing  by  them,  for  the  encouragement  of  their  own 
manufactures,  or  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  by 
their  transit  for  themselves.  In  this  way  the  Danube, 
the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Oder,  had  be¬ 
come  so  beset  with  toll-bars,  erected  by  the  different 
states  through  wRose  territories  they  passed,  that  for  all 
the  purposes  of  internal  navigation  or  commerce,  they 
had  become  nearly  useless.  So  generally  had  this  evil 
been  felt,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Congress  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  certain 
principles  for  the  navigation  of  rivers  ;  and  it  discharged 
its  duties  with  fidelity  and  justice.  It  was  provided  that 
the  navigation  of  all  rivers  capable  of  bearing  vessels 
should  be  free  ;  that  the  sovereigns  of  their  banks  might 
interdict  or  load  with  duties  the  landing  of  any  goods 
they  chose  on  their  shores,  but  could  not  stop  or  interfere 
with  their  passage  along  to  other  states;  that  the  only 
duties  they  were  entitled  to  exact,  were  moderate  tonnage 
dues,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  cargoes ;  and  that  in 
consideration  of  these  dues  they  should  be  bound  to  make 
and  uphold  good  towing  paths.  These  just  and  equi¬ 
table  principles  were  solemnly  embodied  in  a  formal  act, 
’  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  Congress, 
and,  like  the  Code  Napoleon,  will,  from  its  intrinsic  merits, 
’  continue  to  form  the  common  law  of  nations  in  this 
’  particular,  after  the  authority  of  the  Powers  which  intro¬ 
duced  it  has  passed  away.^ 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  now  concluded  its  labours, 
and  accomplished  its  vast  undertaking.  The  chief  actors 
on  the  stage  were  preparing  to  take  their  departure  from 
the  Austrian  capital ;  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  fixed,  after  several  adjournments,  for  the  20th  Feb- 
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ruarj  1815;  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  15th  of  the  chap. 
same  month.  The  British  Cabinet,  though  reluctant  to 
remove  him  from  the  theatre  of  his  important  exertions, 
felt  too  strongly  the  need  of  his  tutelary  arm  to  shield  Lord^castie- 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  able  to  dispense  th^con^ess 
any  longer  with  his  services  in  Parliament.  Already  in  ®^7re?uras 
the  middle  of  January  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Duke  of  to  England 
Wellington  had  written  to  him,  urging  his  return  before  Parliament, 
the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  beginning  iks. 
of  February,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  Government  had 
lost  ground  sensibly  during  the  short  session  which  had 
sat  before  Christmas,  and  that  they  absolutely  required 
his  presence  when  it  again  assembled  on  9th  February.'*'' 

*  I  must  inform  you  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  be 
here  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  This  is  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  all  my  colleagues,  and  of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  consulting  on  such  matters.  You  can  have 
no  idea  how  much  ground  the  Government  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  short  session  before  Christmas ;  and  the  unfortunate  circumstance  in 
our  present  situation  is  this — that  the  debates  of  most  importance  which  are 
likely  to  occur  during  the  session,  must  take  place  before  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  questions  of  contest  wall  be  those  of  finance,  and  the  political 
questions  will  principally  be  discussed  and  brought  in  as  auxiliaries.  We  do 
not  find  that  the  American  peace  has  in  any  degree  relieved  our  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Our  financial  difficulties,  however  they  might  have  afterwards  in¬ 
creased,  would  not  have  pressed  upon  us  more  severely  during  the  present 
year,  if  the  American  war  had  continued,  than  they  do  now.  ...  We 
shall  now  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  contending  for  what  will  be  called  a 
war  expenditure  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  that  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
general  cry  raised  amongst  alFclasses  of  people  on  the  subject  of  the  property 
tax,  and  of  a  deep  alarm  prevailing  amongst  the  landed  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  and  unexpected  fall  in  the  prices  of  every  description  of  grain. 

“  1  can  assure  you  that  I  feel,  in  common  with  my  colleagues,  the  greatest 
reluctance  in  proposing  to  you  to  withdraw  at  this  moment  from  Vienna. 

Last  year  we  could  spare  you  ;  everything  was  quiet  in  Parliament — every¬ 
body  waiting  for  the  result — and  no  symptom  of  party-spirit  appeared.  Now, 
very  few  persons  give  themselves  any  concern  about  what  is  passing  at  Vienna, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  expense  ;  and  I  never  have  seen  more 
party  animosity  than  was  manifested  in  November,  and,  I  understand,  still 
appears  at  the  Clubs  and  in  pidvate  societies.” — Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  January  16,  1815 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  240,  241. 

“  We  shall  w'ant  you  on  the  9th  February,  or  a  few  days  after.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  relative  to  the  Propeidy  Tax  and  the  Bank  Restriction  must  come  on 
immediately.  The  consideration  of  the  Corn  Laws  cannot  be  long  deferred, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  mooted  before  the  Houses  have  been  assembled 
a  week.  Ground  once  lost  by  Government  on  questions  of  their  importance 
in  public  opinion  is  not  easily  recovered.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  first  im¬ 
pression  should  be  favourable,  and  should  inspire  confidence.  Our  friends 
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These  two  great  statesmen  both  complained  bitterly  of 
the  factious  spirit  wdiich  was  getting  up  in  Parliament, 
and  the  violent  opposition  which  was  arising  against  the 
Government,  which  had  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  . 
termination,  now  that  the  anxieties  and  suspense  of  it  was 
over.  In  truth,  however,  a  more  general  cause  was  coming 
into  operation  than  either  of  these  leaders  were  aware, 
of,  and  the  violent  party  spirit  of  which  they  complained 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  only,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  reflex  of  its  action  on  the  country.  This  cause 
was  the  rapid  diminution  of  expenditure  by  Government, 
in  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  the 
still  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  currency  from  the 
impending  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  by  the  existing  law  was  to  take  place 
in  six  months  after  a  general  peace.  These  causes  of 
paramount  importance  w^ere  the  real  reason  of  all  the 
subsequent  difficulties  which  beset  the  career  both  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  And  thus, 
at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  bringing  the  exter¬ 
nal  difficulties  of  the  country  to  a  glorious  termination, 
a  new  set  of  embarrassments,  arising  out  of  social  causes, 
were  rising  into  operation,  which  occasioned  embarrass¬ 
ments  not  less  serious,  and  had  the  eflfect  ultimatelv 
of  bringing  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  to  an  untimely 
grave. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  succeeded,  as  representative  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  Congress,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
while  Sir  Charles  Stewart  remained  at  his  post  at  Vienna, 
and  daily  informed  his  brother  of  what  was  going  forward 
at  the  great  diplomatic  headquarters.  The  arrival  of  the 

cn  premiere  ligne,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  proved  themselves  not 
equal  to  the  burden.  Those  en  seconde  ligne  might  do — viz.,  Manners,  Sutton, 
Robinson,  and  Peel ;  but  they  cannot  well  come  forward,  except  upon  business 
connected  with  their  own  departments,  unless  tliey  have  a  leader  to  whom 
they  can  look  up.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Robinson  was  very  idle,  scarcely  opened 
his  mouth  ;  the  others  have  gained  great  credit,  particularly  Peel.” — Loud 
Liverpool  to  Lord  Castlereagh, /anwary  12,  1815  ;  Castlereagh  Correspond¬ 
ence,  X.  239. 
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renowned  British  commander  at  the  Austrian  capital  was  chap. 
of  great  service  to  France  from  the  mode  in  which  he 
expressed  himself  in  regard  to  its  ruling  sovereign.  “  No  i8i5. 
sooner/^  sajs  M.  Thiers,  “  did  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrive 
in  Vienna  than  he  rendered  real  service  to  Louis  XVIII. 
bj  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  him  and  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment.  ‘  They  have  committed  many  faults,^  said  he,  ‘  at 
Paris ;  but  the  King,  more  wise  than  his  family,  is  generally 
esteemed.  The  army  is  more  formidable  than  ever.  Dan¬ 
gerous  if  employed  within,  it  would  be  without  faithful 
and  terrible.  The  finances  are  re-established,  and  even 
flourishing.  What  is  wanting  is  a  Government :  there  are 
ministers,  but  not  a  ministry.  But  that  defect  may  be 
supplied.  Take  it  all  in  all,  France  is  one  of  the  European 
Powers  the  best  prepared  for  war;  and  it  would  be  less 
embarrassed  than  any  of  us  if  it  were  necessary  to  recom¬ 
mence  it.  You  may  reckon  much  and  securely  on  her.^ 

These  words,”  continues  M.  Thiers,  “  were  more  useful 
to  us  than  the  whole  efforts  of  the  French  embassy ;  and 
being  repeatedly  urged  at  the  time  when  the  Russian  and  ^  Thiers, 
Prussian  diplomatists  had  to  come  to  a  final  decision,  they 
exercised  a  singular  influence,”^ 


The  only  one  of  the  European  questions  which  was  not 
substantially  settled  when  Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna,  Mura^rsab- 
was  that  of  the  King  of  Naples,  as  to  which  he  deemed  the  sllfn,  which 
decision  too  momentous  to  take  it  upon  himself,  without  the  SSation 
direct  authority  of  his  Government.  Louis  XVIII.,  withofy^r 

.  .  T.  ^  i-r»*  against  Jiim 

wliom  he  had  a  long  interview  on  his  way  through  Paris,  re- 
turningto  London,  strongly  impressed  upon  him  the  extreme 
danger  of  allowing  that  scheming  adventurer  to  remain  on 
the  throne  so  near  Buonaparte,  in  the  agitated  state  of 
France  and  Italy;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  before  he 
left  Vienna,  had  emphatically  enforced  the  same  opinion. 

The  difficulty,  as  already  noticed,  was,  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  actuated  by  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  whole  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  the  11th 
April  1814  should  be  carried  out  regarding  him  as  well 
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overt  acts  which  gave  the  Allies  the  right  to  hold  them- 
1815.  selves  disengaged  from  the  treaty,  although  they  were  in 
possession  of  abundant  secret  information  of  his  hostile 
designs  and  preparations.  Matters  were  in  this  state  of 
suspense,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  on 
the  question  whether  he  was  to  retain  his  throne  or  not, 
when  he  took  a  rash  and  premature  step  which  at  once 
furnished  the  Allies  with  a  fair  pretext  for  breaking  with 
him.  Having  heard  of  the  serious  divisions  between  the 
Allied  Powers  on  the  question  of  Saxony,  and  being  well 
informed  by  the  Due  de  Campo-Chiaro,  his  minister  at  the 
Congress,  of  the  hostile  designs  which  France  and  Austria 
were  forming  against  him,  he  deemed  it  best  at  once  to 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  take  advantage  of  what  appeared 
to  him  the  inevitable  approaching  rupture  between  the 
Powers  assembled  at  Vienna  to  obtain,  in  return  for  pro¬ 
mised  support,  a  distinct  guarantee  of  his  throne.  He 
accordingly  sent  to  the  Due  de  Campo-Chiaro  a  note  to  be 
laid  before  the  Congress  recapitulating  all  his  grievances, 
1  Duke  of  imaginary,  against  the  assembled  sovereigns:  con- 

tJLorTS-  chiding  with  a  demand  for  a  categorical  answer  to  the 
Feb^p question  whether  he  was  at  peace  or  at  war  with  the  two 
i8i5^MS-;  houses  of  Bourbon;  and  intimating  that,  if  obliged  to  de- 
xviii.  617.’  fend  himself,  he  would  require  to  make  a  passage  through 
several  Italian  states  by  force.^ 

Unfortunately  for  Murat  this  note,  which  had  been 
Steps  of  written  by  him  in  consequence  of  information  received 
against  him.  six  weeks  before  as  to  the  divisions  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
arrived  at  Vienna  at  a  time  when  they  were  all  adjusted, 
and  they  were  only  waiting  for  a  decent  pretext  for  putting 
the  last  stroke  to  their  arrangements  by  dethroning  him. 
The  information  they  had  received,  and  letters  they  had 
intercepted,  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  he  was 
designing  against  them,  and  fully  justified  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war.  They  were  not  slow  in  ai^ailing  them- 
seh^es  of  the  pretext  for  doing  so,  which  Murat’s  ill-advised 
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step  afforded  them.*  When  the  Due  de  Campo-Chiaro  chap. 
received  this  note,  he  saw  at  once  how  inopportune  it  would 
be  to  present  it  at  present,  and  took  it  to  M.  de  Metternich,  isis. 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  withhold  its  formal  presenta¬ 
tion.  Metternich,  however,  rejoiced  at  finding  the  impru¬ 
dence  at  length  committed,  for  which  he  had  been  long 
anxiously  looking,  deemed  it  too  important  to  be  passed 
over,  and  communicated  it  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had 
not  yet  set  out,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  They  agreed  that  it  should  be  treated  as  a  vir¬ 
tual  declaration  of  war,  and  answered  by  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  150,000  Austrian  troops  in  Northern  Italy.  Orders 
to  this  effect  were  immediately  despatched,  and  the  assem- ^  Thiers, 
bling  of  the  troops  was  already  commenced  when  the  Intel-  619.* 
ligence  arrived  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.^ 

A  very  curious  negotiation  took  place  between  France 
and  Russia  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Abortive 
which,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  Lord  E^mar.^ 
Castlereagh  or  his  brother  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart,  Su\he 
deserves  a  place  in  any  memoirs  relating  to  the  period. 

This  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
of  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  Grand-duchess  Anne,  for 
the  Duke  de  Berri,  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  French 
monarchy.  The  Empress  Dowager  of  Russia,  who  had  very 
great  influence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Czar,  was  strongly 
set  on  this  alliance,  which  both  promised  to  gratify  her 
family  pride  by  a  connection  with  the  most  ancient  reign¬ 
ing  family  in  Europe,  and  to  increase  the  influence  and 
augment  tlie  strength  of  both  empires.  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  also,  who  was  moved  by  the  same  views,  gave  the 
project  the  whole  benefit  of  his  able  support.  It,  however. 


*  “  II  n’avait  falhi  qu’attendre  pour  avoir  un  prdtexte  sp^cieux  de  se  ddclarer 
libre  de  tous  les  engagements  contraetds  envers  cet  infortund.  Du  reste  les 
lettres  saisies  sur  Lord  Oxford,  dont  nous  avons  racontd  I’arrestation,  et  d’autres 
papiers  interceptes  prouvaient  suffisamment  que  Murat  avail  la  main  dans  tous 
les  troubles  qui  se priparaient  en  Italic.  On  avait  done  de  puissantes  raisons  a 
faire  valoir  auprds  de  ceux  qui  hdsiteraient  encore  h  se  tenir  pour  ddgagds.” — 
Thiers,  xviii.  617. 
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came  to  nothing.  The  difficulty  ostensibly  put  forward 
was  the  difference  of  religion,  regarding  which  the  Czar 
proposed  the  compromise  that  she  should  leave  Russia, 
still  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  with  liberty  to  become 
Catholic,  if  she  was  afterwards  so  inclined.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  would  have  been  agreed  to  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XVIIL  had  not  political  considerations  intervened 
to  prevent  it ;  but  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  held  strongly  by 
the  secret  treaty  of  3d  January,  with  Austria  and  France, 
gave  it  his  most  decided  opposition,  and,  in  a  secret  confer¬ 
ence  with  Alexander,  broke  it  off  just  before  the  Congress 
separated,  upon  the  ostensible  ground  that,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  Louis  XVIIL,  the  difference  of  religion  was  an 
insurmountable  objection.  The  Czar  was  deeply  hurt  by 
this  refusal,  as  he  had  been  by  a  similar  result  of  a  like 
proposal  made  by  Ferdinand  YII.  for  his  sister,  and 
which  broke  off  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that,  within  a  few  years,  a  proposal  of  marriage 
between  Xapoleon  and  the  Grand-duchess  of  Russia,  and 
another  between  a  similar  princess  and  the  Bourbon  family, 
should  both  have  terminated  in  refusals  mortifying  to  the 
house  of  Romanzoff.  * 

The  only  question  which  remained  to  resolve  was  that 


*  “  M.  de  Talleyrand  s’^tait  appliqu6  li  §viter  toute  explication  sur  le  mari- 
age  projet^,  tant  qu’il  restait  quelque  chose  ii  faire  h,  Vienne.  Cependant 
h.  la  veille  de  la  separation  g^nerale  il  fut  oblige  de  sortir  de  cette  reserve. 
Alexandre  en  effet  dans  un  dernier  entretien  lui  dit  avec  une  indifference  qui 
n’etait  qu’affectee  :  ‘  On  me  demande  nia  sceur,  je  ne  veux  pas  disposer  de  sa 
main  sans  m’expliquer  definitivemeut  avec  la  cour  de  France,  qui  avait  paru 
la  desire r.  Ma  mere  verrait  ce  manage  avec  plaisir,  pour  moi  je  le  trouverais 
fort  honorable,  mais  je  voudrais  etre  fixe.  J’ai  fait  des  refus,  et,’  ajouta-t-il  en 
souriant,  avec  un  ton  d’humilite  qui  lui  coutait  peu,  ‘  j’en  ai  essuye  aussi.  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  m’a  demande  ma  soeur,  mais  apprenaut  qu’elle  etait  Grecque,  il 
a  retire  sa  demande.’  M.  de  Talleyrand,  souriant  h,  son  tour,  et  sans  montrer 
plus  d’embarras  que  son  auguste  interlocuteur,  lui  repondit :  ‘  La  conduite 
de  Sa  Majeste  Catholique  doit  vous  reveler  les  embarras  de  Sa  Majeste  Tres- 
Chretienne.’  Puis  tournant  en  plaisanterie  ce  grave  sujet,  il  fit  entendre 
au  Czar  que  le  tr^s-pieux  Louis  XVIII.  se  montrait  indexible  sur  la  question 
de  religion.  Alexandre  n’insista  pas,  et  ne  parut  attacher  aucune  importance 
h  une  affaire  qui  pourtaut  ne  laissa  pas  de  le  blesser  profondement,  car  la  Cour 
de  Russie  tenait  beaucoup  au  manage  de  la  Grande-duchesse  Anne  avec  M.  le 
Due  de  Berry.” — Thieks,  xviii.  624,  625. 
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of  Parma ;  but  it  was  beset  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  chap. 
kind.  On  tlie  one  hand,  it  was  difficult  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  w'arm  instances  of  France  and  Spain,  the  ministers  isis. 
of  which  contended  that,  amidst  the  general  restoration  of  Resolution 
the  ancient  sovereigns,  the  illustrious  house  of  Parma  should  questirn™"^ 
not  be  alone  excepted.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  1 1th  April,  stipulated  that  this  duchy 
should  be  settled  on  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  in  liferent, 
and  her  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  in  fee;  and  not  only  did 
the  knowm  regard  of  the  Czar  to  his  personal  honour  render 
it  certain  that  he  would  insist  on  the  obligation  being 
implemented,  but  it  was  not  less  certain  that  Austria,  now 
interested  in  the  question,  would  warmly  support  the  same 
side.  To  escape  the  dilemma  Metternich  at  first  proposed 
that  the  Legations  should  be  given  to  Marie  Louise  in 
exchange  for  Parma,  which  w^as  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
family;  but  this  project  w^as  rendered  abortive  by  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  Pope  not  to  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  Metternich 
next  proposed  that  Parma  should  be  restored  to  the  Queen 
of  Etruria,  and  the  principality  of  Lucca  to  Marie  Louise, 
wdth  a  pension,  one-half  to  be  borne  by  France,  and  the 
other  half  by  Austria;  but,  at  her  death,  the  principality, 
instead  of  descending  to  the  King  of  Rome,  to  revert  to 
the  house  of  Tuscany.  This  arrangement  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  but  it  broke 
down  from  the  decided  resistance  of  Marie  Louise  to  part¬ 
ing  wdth  her  own  dowry,  or  the  patrimony  stipulated  for 
her  son.  The  Powers  concerned  were  at  a  loss  how  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  but  at  length  a  solution  w^as  found  in  the 
personal  wmight  of  Lord  Castlereagh  with  Louis  XVIII. 

That  nobleman  was  to  pass  through  Paris  on  his  w^ay  back  i  cas- 
from  Vienna  to  London,^  and  it  was  concerted  between 
^letternich  and  him,  without  the  privity  of  Talleyrand, 
that  a  compromise  should  be  proposed  by  the  British  and  Thiejs, 
]\Iinister  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  effect  that  the  Duchy  of62i.’ 
Parma  should  in  the  mean  time  be  settled  on  Marie  Louise, 
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and  at  her  death  revert  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  who  was 
then  to  give  up  Lucca  to  the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 

Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna  on  the  15th  February, 
having  before  his  departure  had  long  conferences  with  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  at  which  all  the  remaining  points 
were  adjusted.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  to  the  Al¬ 
lied  sovereigns  the  beautiful  medals  which  the  Prince 
Regent  had  ordered  to  be  struck  off  in  honour  of  the 
Congress.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  23d,  and  immediately 
commenced  the  delicate  negotiation  concerning  Parma, 
with  which  he  was  charged.  He  experienced  at  first 
some  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  Bour¬ 
bon  family  to  exclude  any  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  from 
a  legitimate  throne  ;  but  they  soon  yielded  to  the  mingled 
firmness  and  suavity  of  the  British  diplomatist ;  and  the 
compromise  proposed  was  agreed  to  without  change  by 
the  French  Government.  From  Paris  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Calais,  and  landed  at  Dover  on  the  3d  March 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators.  They  might  well  be  proud  of  their  minister  : 
he  had  conducted  to  a  prosperous  issue  the  most  terrible 
war  in  which  the  country  had  ever  been  engaged,  and 
concluded  it  by  the  most  glorious  peace  which  its  states¬ 
men  had  ever  signed.  He  brought  with  him  not  only 
secure  independence  and  glory  to  his  country,  but  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been 
undertaken.  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Mauritius,  Trinidad,  Demerara,  the  Bahama 
Isles,  and  many  others,  formed  the  trophies  of  a  con¬ 
test  in  which  all  that  was  abandoned  by  the  victors  was 
owing  to  their  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  The 
London  journals,  on  his  arrival  the  next  day  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  were  loud  in  praise — not  less  loud  than  deserved 
— of  the  ability  with  which  he  had  executed  the  important 
and  delicate  mission  with  which  he  had  been  charged.* 

*  ‘‘  Never  perhaps  was  man  charged  with  a  more  delicate  and  more  important 
mission,  or  possessed  more  advantages  for  executing  it.  ^Vith  consummate 
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But  while  England  was  indulging  in  a  legitimate  pride  chap. 
at  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  and  doing  justice 
to  the  statesman  bj  whom  it  had  been  brought  about,  an  i8i5. 
event  occurred,  unexpected  bj  all  save  the  ministers 
Louis  XVIIL,  w^hich  threatened  to  undo  it  all,  and  again 
involve  Europe  in  bloodshed  and  conflagration.  On  the  March  3. 
7th  March,  four  days  after  Lord  Castlereagh  landed  at 
Dover,  information  was  received  at  Vienna  from  the  con¬ 
sul  at  Leghorn,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted,  partly  by 
telegraph,  that  Napoleon  had  set  sail  on  the  evening  of 
26th  February  from  Elba  with  his  Old  Guard,  about  eight 
hundred  in  number ;  and  the  next  day  news  arrived  from 
Genoa  that  he  had  arrived  on  the  1st  of  March  in  the 
Gulf  of  San  Juan,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  where  he 
had  landed  with  his  entire  force  without  experiencing 
any  opposition,  and  had  set  out  for  Grenoble  by  the 
mountain  road  on  his  way  to  Paris.  Everything  now 
would  depend,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Fouche,  on 
the  conduct  of  the  first  regular  regiments  he  encountered 
on  his  march  ;  and  the  event  proved  that  he  had  rightly 
judged  the  tempers  and  feelings  of  the  troops.  The 
memorable  event  occurred  on  the  road  leading  from 
Frejus  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  met  by  a  body  of 
regular  troops  under  General  Labedoyere,  who,  at  the 
sight  of  their  ranks,  and  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  ^  j 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  His  progress  thereafter 

jLx^rci*  xii* 

was  a  continued  triumph ;  and  the  telegraph  announced  477 ;  Cas^t^ 
successively  that  he  had  entered  Grenoble,  Lyons,  and  and  ms. 
Paris.^ 

Had  a  bomb  exploded  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
assembled  diplomatists  at  Vienna  it  could  not  have  occa¬ 
sioned  greater  consternation  than  this  intelligence.  The 


ability  he  combines  all  the  graces  of  the  most  exquisite  politeness.  Moderate, 
but  firm,  he  conceives  laudable  projects  only,  and  executes  them  by  honour¬ 
able  means.  He  is  a  statesman  without  guile,  a  courtier  without  falsehood. 
Such  a  man  is  a  glory  to  his  country  ;  and  if  England  is  proud  of  a  Nelson, 
of  a  Wellington,  so  ought  she  to  be  of  having  produced  a  Castlereagh.” — Xew 
Times,  March  4,  1815 ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  i.  23. 
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different  dispositions  of  men  clearly  appeared  on  its  re¬ 
ceipt.  He  is  mad,”  said  Pozzo  di  Borgo  :  ‘‘  he  will  be 
linng  up  on  the  first  tree.”  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
though  sanguine  of  the  result,  judged  the  event  more  cor¬ 
rectly.  “  It  will  prove  a  trifle,”  said  he,  “  unless  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  such.”  Talleyrand,  who  knew  what  he  had  to 
expect  if  he  fell  into  Napoleon’s  hands,  was  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  and  evinced  a  pusillanimity  which  seriously 
damaged  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  witnessed 
it.^  But  fortunately,  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  tumult, 
there  were  some  cool  heads  and  intrepid  hearts,  which, 
boldly  looking  the  danger  in  the  face,  adopted  at  once  the 
measures  calculated  to  arrest  it.  The  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  who  had  been  luckily  detained  at  Vienna  beyond 
the  time  for  which  his  departure  had  been  fixed,  was  still 
there,  and  immediately  had  a  long  conference  with  M.  de 
Metternich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Stewart.f 
They  unanimously  agreed  to  publish  the  declaration  of 
13th  March  1815,  which  was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  Austria,  Spain,  France,  England,  Portugal,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  which  set  forth  :  “Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  put 
beyond  the  pale  of  social  and  civil  relations,  and  as  enemy 
and  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  world,  he  is  delivered 
over  to  public  vengeance.”  Nothing  additional  required 
to  be  done  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect :  Lord 
Castlereagh’s  forethought  had  provided  a  year  before  for 
the  very  case  which  had  occurred.  The  treaty  of  Chau- 
mont  of  25th  March  1814,  which  bound  Austria,  England, 
Russia,  and  Prussia  in  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
for  twenty  years,  and  stipulated  that  each  of  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  should  furnish  150,000  men  to  serve  the 
common  cause,  at  once  rose  into  activity,  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  subsequent  arrangements.  Lord 

*  “  Get  evfenement  d’effroi  pour  le  plus  grand  mombre  fit  passer  M.  de  Tal¬ 
leyrand  d’une  hauteur  insultante  li  la  plus  honteuse  pusillanimity.” — Harden- 
BERO,  Mimoires,  xii.  475. 

+  Lord  Castlereagh’s  brother,  the  object  of  tliis  memoir,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  shortly  after  being  appointed  to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna. 
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Castlereagli  immediately  measured  the  full  extent  of  the 
danger,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Vienna, 
enjoining  the  adoption,  without  a  moment's  delay,  of 
the  most  vigorous  measures,  and  sent  authority  to  his 
charge  d'affaires.  Lord  Clancarty,  at  the  same  place,  to 
sign  a  treaty  binding  Great  Britain  to  pay  a  subsidy  of 
£5,000,000  sterling,  and  £2,100,000  in  lieu  of  part  of 
the  military  force  she  was  bound  to  produce  by  the  treaty 
of  Chaumont,  as  in  the  present  year  the  native  British 
troops  that  could  be  brought  into  the  field  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50,000.^- 

*  “  You  will  see  that  we  are  preparing,  as  usual,  to  bear  our  part  with  the 
Continent  in  the  good  and  great  cause,  which,  if  we  I'emain  united  and  in 
earnest,  we  shall  bring  to  a  glorious  and  secure  conclusion,  I  doubt  not.  I 
know  all  your  pecuniary  wants,  and  you  may  rely  on  our  doing  our  best ;  but 
the  heavy  charge  of  the  last  war,  and  the  Commissariat  debts  in  Spain  and 
America,  yet  press  upon  us.  I  fear  we  shall  be  obliged  to  borrow  this  year 
fi’om  £35,000,000  to  £40,000,000  to  liquidate  arrears,  &c.  We  shall,  neverthe¬ 
less,  make  every  effort  to  aid  the  Continent.  I  have  authorised  Lord  Clancarty 
to  sign  an  additional  article  to  the  Treaty  of  the  25th,  binding  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  to  supply  £5,000,000  to  the  three  Powers.  We  shall  also  give  about 
£2,100,000  in  lieu  of  deficiencies  under  our  quota,  which,  in  British  troops,  we 
shall  not  be  able,  in  this  campaign,  to  carry  above  50,000  men,  exclusive,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Hanoverians  or  Dutch.  .  .  ,  The  Duke  writes  to  me  in  raptures 

of  Gneisenau  and  your  troops,  and  relies  upon  them  as  he  does  upon  his  own.” 
— Lord  Castlereagh  to  Prince  Hardenberg,  April  17,  1815;  CastUreagh 
Correspondence,  x.  316,  317. 

To  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote  : — ‘‘  If  we  are  to  under¬ 
take  the  job,  we  must  leave  nothing  to  chance.  It  must  be  done  upon  the 
largest  scale.  With  Mayence,  Luxemburg,  and  Lille,  you  start  on  solid  grounds, 
and  no  fortresses  in  the  rear  to  blockade  as  before.  If  Buonaparte  could  turn 
the  tide,  there  is  no  calculating  upon  his  plan ;  and  we  must  always  recollect 
that  Poland,  Saxony,  and  much  Jacobinism,  are  in  our  rear. 

“  I  wish  you  would  turn  in  your  mind  the  principles  to  be  acted  upon  in 
France.  The  applying  those  you  acted  upon  in  the  South  to  the  force  you 
will  now  command  of  all  nations,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  utmost  we  could 
attempt  would  be,  to  be  honest  ourselves,  and  this  would  only  make  our  Allies 
more  odious.  My  notion  is,  that  France  must  pay  the  price  of  her  own  de¬ 
liverance —  that  the  King  should  consider  the  Allied  troops  —  that  every 
corps  should  be  accompanied  by  a  French  ordonnateur,  through  whom  all  re¬ 
quisitions  for  forage  and  subsistence  should  be  made  ;  the  value  to  be  paid  in 
Bons,  the  liquidation  of  which  should  be  assured  on  a  peace,  either  in  whole,  or 
in  the  greater  proportion,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government.  Unless 
some  system  of  this  kind  is  agreed  upon,  the  war  will  either  degenerate,  as  it  did 
last  year,  into  an  indiscriminate  and  destructive  pillage,  or  we  shall  be  bank¬ 
rupts,  and  driven  out  of  the  field  in  three  months.  I  know  the  difficulties  of 
what  I  suggest ;  but  the  alternative  in  the  less  objectionable  sense  leads  at 
once  to  impossibilities  and  ruin.  Pray  consider  whether  the  territorial  ac¬ 
quisitions  of  Austria  must  not  be  reduced  into  articles.  I  think  she  cannot 
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The  first  effect  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
was  to  occasion  an  immediate  and  final  settlement  of  the 
Saxon  question.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
this  delicate  question  had  been  adjusted,  so  far  as  the 
sovereigns  were  concerned,  before  Lord  Castlereagh  left 
Vienna,  and  the  portion  to  be  ceded  by  Prussia  agreed 
on.  In  pursuance  of  this  concert,  the  King  of  Saxony 
was  required  to  cede  the  territory  thus  settled  by  a  for¬ 
mal  deed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  but  he  excused  him¬ 
self  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  and  that  any  cession  of  territory  made 
by  him  in  such  circumstances  would  be  invalid.  Upon 
this  they  invited  him  to  come  to  Vienna,  where  he  would 
be  entirely  at  liberty  ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  invitation, 
he  set  out  on  the  2 2d  February  from  Frederichsfeld,  where 
he  was,  and  arrived  at  Presburg,  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
on  the  4th  March,  where  Prince  Metternich,  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  theDuke  of  Wellington,  waited  on  him  on  the  8th. 
They  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  sign  the  required  con¬ 
cession  ;  but  they  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  do  so.  He 
alleged  that  he  might  by  violence  be  deprived  of  his 
dominions,  but  he  would  not  be  a  voluntary  party  to  their 
alienation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  a  certain 
admiration  for  a  sovereign  in  misfortune  ;  he  could  break 
but  not  bend  ;  but  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  never  was 
a  refusal  more  unhappily  timed.  The  intelligence  of  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  in  France  had  rendered  his  case  hope¬ 
less  :  all  jealousies  and  animosities  were  stilled,  from  the 
sense  of  the  impending  danger.  Upon  learning  the  King’s 
continued  refusal,  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution,  de¬ 
claring  that,  “  considering  the  manner  in  which  the  King  of 
Saxony  had  reunited  himself  to  the  most  cruel  enemy  of 
Germany,  Prussia  was  put  in  possession  of  the  portion  of 

rest  her  title  merely  upon  the  secret  and  very  general  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  il/arcA  26,  1815; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  285,  286. 
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Saxony  assigned  to  her,  reserving  to  justify  the  step  by  an  chap. 
exposition  of  their  grounds  of  complaint  against  him,  in 
order  that  public  opinion  may  not  be  misled  on  the  sub-  isis. 
ject.'^  This  resolution  was  immediately  acted  upon;  and 
the  district  of  Saxony,  thus  transferred,  has  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  portion  thus 
transferred  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  inhabitants,  but  em¬ 
braced  nearly  a  half  of  the  superficial  territory  of  Saxony, 
leaving,  however,  its  beautiful  capital  to  the  divided  mon¬ 
archy.  Serious  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the  ministers 
of  France,  Austria,  and  England,  that  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  3d  January  by  Napoleon,  in  the  archives 
of  Paris,  of  which  he  would  of  course  make  the  most, 
would  sow  dissension  among  the  European  Powers,  by 
showing  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  decisive  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  restrain  his  ambition.  But  although 
it  immediately  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Moniteur, 
it  had  no  such  effect.  The  Czar  had  magnanimity  enough 
to  overlook  the  slight,  and  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was 

^  .  .  .  ^  474;  Con- 

not  the  time  to  open  up  fresh  divisions,  when  Europe  was  gres  de 
again  threatened  with  a  restoration  of  the  military  domina-  212, 228.  ’ 
tion  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned.^  * 

The  event  proved  the  justice  of  Fouche’s  prognostica¬ 
tions  before  Napoleon  landed  in  the  bay  of  Frejus ;  the  Great  pre- 
defection  of  a  single  regiment  drew  after  it  that  of  the  Ke  Allies 
whole  army ;  and  the  ex-EmperoFs  march  to  Paris  was 


*  It  is  to  be  presumed,  in  the  hurry  of  their  departure,  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Paris  has  not  been  stripped  by  the  King’s  ministers  of  any  of  its  contents,  and 
consequently  that  our  secret  treaty  with  France  and  Austria,  as  well  as  all 
Prince  Talleyrand’s  correspondence,  will  fall  into  Buonaparte’s  hands.  He  will 
of  course  try  to  turn  this  to  account,  first  in  privately  sowing  discord ;  and,  if 
he  fails  in  this,  he  will  expose  the  whole  in  the  Moniteur.  I  have  desired  Sir 
Charles  Stewart  to  ascertain  how  the  fact  stands,  and  leave  it  to  your  judgment 
to  take  such  steps  as  you  deem  most  suitable  for  counteracting  any  unfavour¬ 
able  impression.  I  flatter  myself,  after  all  he  knew  long  since,  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  any  unfavourable  impression  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  must 
feel  assured  that  the  whole  grew  out  of  differences  now  settled,  and  a  most  in¬ 
discreet  declaration  of  Prince  HardenhercJ s.  The  treaty  is,  upon  the  face  of  it, 
purely  defensive;  and  all  our  proceedings  since  have  proved  this  beyond  a 
doubt.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  March  27,  1815; 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  286,  287. 
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a  continual  triumpli.  Alarmed  beyond  expression  at  this 
unexpected  result,  Louis  XYIII.  sent  his  chancellor,  M. 
D’Ambraj,  to  qestion  the  ex-minister  of  police  on  the 
subject,  on  the  14th  March,  while  the  Emperor  was  still 
on  his  road,  and  a  conversation  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  on  record, 
illustrative  of  the  sagacity  with  which  that  arch-traitor, 
judging  of  others  by  himself,  foresaw  the  future  course  of 
events.*  Meanwhile,  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  going 

*  The  account  of  this  interview  was  sent  by  General  Dumouriez  to  Lord 
Castlereagh ;  and  the  original  in  the  General’s  handwriting  is  in  the  Castle- 
reagh  Papers.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

D'Ambray. — Le  Roi  m’a  charge,  Monsieur,  de  sgavoir  votre  opinion  sur 
les  progr^s  etonnants  de  Buonaparte,  que  parait  second^  par  la  defection  des 
troupes  de  ligne,  et  sur  le  parti  qu’il  y  aurait  a  prendre  pour  arreter  ces  pro- 
gres  et  cette  insurrection. 

— II  est  trop  tard,  Monsieur;  la  revolution  est  inevitable.  Buona¬ 
parte  ne  trouvera  aucun  obstacle  ;  il  sera  en  Paris  avant  huit  jours.  Le  Roi 
n’a  qu’un  parti  h  prendre  c’est  d’evacuer  sans  deiai  les  Thuilleries,  avec  sa 
famille,  sa  maison,  et  sa  cour,  pour  sauver  une  catastrophe  epouvantable,  qui 
serait  le  resultat  du  moindre  deiai. 

“D'Ambray. — Mais,  Monsieur,  vous  ne  pensez  done  pas  aux  grandes  ressources 
qui  restent  au  Roi,  dans  I’amour  universel  de  la  nation  que  ses  vertus  lui  ont 
acquis,  dans  le  courage  des  Princes  et  de  la  noblesse  qui  I’entourent,  dans  la 
force  de  sa  maison  militaire,  dans  le  devouement  bien  prononce  de  quelques 
generaux  et  regiments  de  ligne  restes  fideles,  de  la  Garde  Nationale  de  Paris, 
et  des  autres  qui  se  rassemblent  h  Melun  et  presentent  une  armee  dej^  trois 
fois  plus  forte  que  les  rebelles  qui  suivent  Buonaparte. 

“  Fouche. — Je  sais  tout  cela  jusqu’au  moindre  detail.  Ces  ressources  ne 
sont  qu’illusoires.  Si  le  Foi  pouvait  compter  sur  six  regiments  de  cavalerie,  il 
ferait  Buonaparte  prisonnier.  Mais  d^s  que  cet  homme  paraitra  devant  le  camp 
de  Melun,  les  troupes  de  ligne  passeront  sous  ses  etendards,  les  Gardes  Nation- 
ales  seront  entraines  ou  se  dissiperont,  les  princes  et  les  troupes  de  la  maison 
ne  trouveront  leur  salut  que  dans  la  fuite,  et  il  entrera  dans  Paris  du  21 
au  22. 

^^D'Ambray. — Vous  savez  tout  cela  avec  certitude!  Comment?  expliquez 
vous. 

“  Fouche. — Je  vais  vous  parler  avec  la  plus  grande  franchise.  Je  suis  neutre, 
pareeque  on  m’a  rejett^  quand  je  pouvais  etre  utile,  quand  je  pouvais  pr^- 
venir  les  malheurs  qui  accablent  inopin^ment  le  parti  Royaliste,  qui,  par  sa 
conduite  imprudente,  a  prepard  la  chute  du  trone.  Je  ne  suis  point  de  la  fac¬ 
tion  qui  ramene  Buonaparte  au  pouvoir  supreme ;  au  contraire,  mon  parti  est 
tr5s  opposd  h,  ce  tyran  fdroce,  dout  je  suis  moi-meme  I’ennemi  irreconciliable, 
pareeque  je  s^ais  qu’il  me  deteste  et  veut  me  perdre.  Mais  il  existe  entre  son 
parti  et  le  notre  des  connexions  assez  dtroites  pour  que  rien  qui  se  trame  en 
sa  faveur  ne  nous  soit  cache.  Nous  n’ignorons  aucune  de  ses  mesures  ;  elles 
nous  entraineront  :  il  n’est  plus  terns  de  s’y  opposer.  La  cause  des  Bourbons 
est  perdue ;  il  ne  reste  de  ressource  au  Roi  que  la  fuite.  Notre  conduite  est 
consdquente.  Toute  resistance  est  inutile.  Jevais  meme  vous  en  convaincre 
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on  at  Vienna  to  meet  and  combat  the  danger.*  A  very  chap. 
important  and  unforeseen  result  followed,  from  the  divi- 
sions  between  the  Allied  sovereigns  relative  to  Poland  and  1815. 
Saxony,  which  had  so  recently  been  appeased.  Their 
armies  were  on  the  war  footing,  and  in  great  part  con¬ 
centrated.  An  Anglo-Hanoverian  army  was  collecting 
in  the  Low  Countries  ;  the  Austrians  had  100,000  men 
in  Italy,  and  200,000  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  Bavaria 
had  60,000  men  ready  for  action,  Prussia  160,000,  and 
200,000  Russians  in  Poland  were  ready  to  form  the  re¬ 
serve  of  Europe  in  the  crusade  against  Napoleon.  Nor 
were  tJie  warlike  preparations  confined  to  the  Allied 
Powers  ;  the  French  army  also  had  been  put  on  the 
war  footing;  it  had  been  raised  from  130,000  to  nearly 
200,000  men.  The  partisans  of  Napoleon  have  carefully 
concealed  that  the  great  force,  130,000  strong,  with  which 
he  invaded  Flanders,  and  fought  at  Ligny  and  Waterloo, 
was  raised,  not  by  his  efforts,  but  by  Louis  XVIIL,  andi«i5,  is- 
was  intended  when  drawn  together  to  combat,  not  the  192. 
English,  but  the  Russians  by  their  side.^  t 

par  un  autre  traite  de  franchise,  qui  vous  dtonnera.  Nous  nous  joindrons  au 
ti/ran.  Moi-meme  qu’il  deteste,  moi-meme  qui  I’abhoiTe,  je  reprendrai  sous 
lui  le  Ministere  de  la  Police  deux  jours  apres  son  installation.  II  ne  pent  pas 
se  passer  de  moi :  quand  il  se  croira  fort,  il  cherchera  k  nous  perdre ;  mais 
nous  ne  lui  en  laisserons  pas  le  terns.  N’ici  d  trois  mois  nous  V ahhatrons.” — 
Manuscrit  du  General  Dumouriez  ;  MS.  Castlereagh  Papers  (without  date  or 
address,  but  in  the  General’s  handwriting). 

*  “  J’etois  k  Vienne  au  moment  ou  la  nouvelle  de  I’evasion  de  Buonaparte 
arriva.  Je  ne  manquai  de  presager  les  suites  dans  toute  leur  etendue.  L’Em- 
pereur  en  fut  ^galement  convaincu  des  le  premier  instant.  Tout  ce  qu’on  a 
fait  k  cet  dgard  m’a  paru  juste  et  prudent.  La  guerre  ^tant  inevitable,  il 
falloit  pr^venir  I’ennemi,  et  en  caracteriser  en  meme  temps  le  motif  et  I’objet. 

Sans  une  explication  tranche  et  forte,  I’adresse  des  Jacobins  aurait  toujours 
interprete  notre  conduite  k  leur  maniere  ;  aujourd’hui  ils  sont  oblige  d’inven- 
ter ;  ils  peuvent  calomnier  nos  intentions ;  mais,  du  moins,  ils  ne  sauraient 
denaturer  nos  declarations  et  nos  demarches.” — Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  April  21,  1815  ;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  319. 

+  “  C’est  un  grand  bonheur,  mylord,  que  cet  evenement  soit  arrive  lorsque 
le  Congrbs  avait  pris  une  attitude  tout-a-fait  pacifique.  Ceux  qui,  comme 
vous,  y  out  si  essentiellement  contribue,  doivent  bien  s’applaudir  de  leurs 
effort^.  Si  Buonaparte  et  les  Jacobins  ont  pu  mettre  I’Eui’ope  entiere  en  al- 
larmes,  lorsque  nous  etions  tous  d’accord,  qu’est  ce  qu’ils  n’auraient  pas  fait 
si  nous  avions  le  malheur  de  nous  dechirer :  je  ne  pense  k  ce  danger  sans  hor- 
reur.  Il  a  cependant  resulte  un  bien  inattendu  de  nos  divisions  passagercs  : 
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The  Allies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Prince  Metternich  at  Vienna,  were  not  slow 
in  making  the  best  use  of  this  immense  mass  of  power. 
The  declaration  of  13th  March  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
a  dead  letter.  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  wielded  the  whole  influ¬ 
ence  of  England,  made  the  utmost  efforts  to  array  the 
Coalition  in  the  most  effective  manner  against  France.  On 
25th  March  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  between  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain,  which  was  based  on  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  but  even  more  stringent  in  its  ^provisions  for 
effecting  the  raising  of  a  stupendous  force.  By  it  these 
Powers  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  against  Buonaparte 
and  his  faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  They  bound  themselves  to 
furnish  180,000  men  each  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
of  which  a  tenth  was  to  be  cavalry,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
draw  forth  their  whole  military  forces  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  By  a  secret  treaty,  signed  the  same  day,  it  was 
solemnly  stipulated  that  none  of  them  should  lay  down 
their  arms  till  they  had  effected  the  complete  destruction 
of  Napoleon.  Within  a  fortnight  after,  it  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  lesser  Powers  of  Europe  :  the  contingent  of 
Bavaria  was  fixed  at  60,000  men  ;  that  of  Piedmont  at 
30,000  ;  that  of  Hanover  at  26,000.  Altogether,  the 
forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coalition  amounted  to  the 
enormous  number  of  986,000  men,  of  whom  no  less  than 
740,000  might  actually  be  brought  into  the  field  !  After 
making  every  allowance  for  sick,  absent,  and  ineffective 


c’est  I’^tat  de  nos  armements.  Jamais  on  a  vu  en  Europe  tant  de  forces  aguer- 
ries  et  disciplin^es,  reunies  pour  un  meme  but.  Murat  nous  cause  une  division 
facheuse  pour  le  moment.  Si  le  Prince  Metternich  avait  voulu  ^couter  ou 
prevoir,  s’il  n’avait  pas  difif^re  h  se  mettre  en  mesure,  cette  affaire  serait  ter- 
minde  sans  des  grands  sacrifices.  II  faut  I’aider  du  cotd  de  Naples,  dans  le 
moment  oh  le  chef  et  les  forces  principales  en  sont  ^loignees,  les  Anglo-Sicili- 
ens  pourraient  ais^ment  soulever  la  population.”  —  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Gand,  April  21,  1815;  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
X.  319. 
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men,  it  was  calculated  that  600,000  men  might  be  brought  chap. 
to  bear  on  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Flemish  frontier 
early  in  June.*  In  a  secret  meeting,  held  at  Vienna  on 
the  31st  March,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  this  great  force 
into  three  armies  —  the  first  of  265,000,  consisting  of 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Bavarians,  on  the  Upper  Rhine, 
under  Schwartzenberg  ;  the  second  of  150,000  Prussians,  ^ 
under  Blucher,  on  the  Lower  Rhine  ;  and  the  third,  ofna^cVS;’ 
equal  amount,  consisting  of  English,  Hanoverians,  and 
Belgians,  in  the  Low  Countries.  With  these  armies,  ope- 
rations  were  to  be  commenced  early  in  June,  by  which 
time  it  was  expected  that  the  Russian  reserve,  170,000 
strong,  would  have  come  up  from  Poland,  and  form  a  328-332. 
reserve  to  the  armies  enterinoj  France  from  the  eastward.^ 

The  want  of  Lord  Castlereagh^s  commanding  character 
and  manly  eloquence  had  been  severely  felt  in  Parliament 

*  The  composition  of  this  force  was  as  follows  : — 


I.  On  Upper  Rhine,  under  Schwartzenberg — 


Austrians,  ....... 

150,000 

Bavarians,  ...... 

65,000 

Wirtemberg,  ...... 

25,000 

Baden,  ....... 

16,000 

Hessians, . 

8,000 

264,000 

II. 

On  Lower  Rhine,  under  Blucher,  Prussians  and 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

155,000 

III. 

Army  of  Fianders,  under  Wellington — English, 

Belgians,  and  Hanoverians, 

155,000 

IV. 

Russian  reserve,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 

168,000 

Total, 

742,000 

— Plotho,  iv.  62,  Appendix. 

The  plan  ultimately  adopted  for  the  employment  of  these  forces  against 
France  was  as  follows; — Schwartzenberg  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  two 
columns,  at  Bale  and  Manheim,  which  were  to  converge  upon  Chalons-sur- 
Marne,  The  Russians  were  to  cross  the  same  river  lower  down,  and  move  by 
Metz  on  the  same  point.  Kleist,  with  a  corps  of  Prussians,  was  left  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse,  and  connect  Schwartzenberg  with  Blucher 
and  W’^ellington.  The  two  latter,  uniting  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  Belgium  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  were  to  advance 
on  Paris  by  the  Laon  road,  regulating  their  march  by  the  progress  of  the 
united  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  on  its  way  to  the  French  capital,  from 
Chalons.  So  different  is  the  force  of  troops  in  the  field  and  on  paper,  that 
Wellington’s  army  actually  consisted  of  only  95,000,  and  Blucher’s  of  110,000 
men. 


V 
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CHAP,  during  the  winter,  when  the  Government  was  singularly 
weak  in  effective  debaters ;  and  although  the  Cabinet  was 
1815.  ^ell  aware  'of  the  value  of  his  services  at  Vienna,  they 
Lord  Castle- f^lt  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  recall  him  to  his  post 
spSc'h  Parliament.'''*  He  had  not  been  long  there  before  the 

against  Na-  news  arrived  of  Napoleon^s  landing  at  Cannes,  followed 

poleou.  l  ®  . 

March  20.  shortly  after  by  that  of  his  unresisted  march  to  Paris. 
Lord  Castlereagh  made  good  use  of  his  time  when  he 


did  arrive,  for  on  the  20th  March,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
very  interesting  debate  on  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a 
speech  on  the  dangers  with  which  the  return  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  the  throne  of  France  was  fraught,  which  was  not 
only  immediately  verified  by  the  event,  but  contains  truths 
of  lasting  importance,  and  which  the  course  of  events,  half 
a  century  after,  have  rendered  prophetic.*  Nor  were 


*  “Whatever  steps -Great  Britain  may  take,  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest 
which  has  thus  unexpectedly  been  forced  upon  us  depend  all  those  blessings 
of  peace  and  all  those  advantages  of  arrangement  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  Where  is  the  man  who  can  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say 
that,  if  the  power  of  Buonaparte  is  re-established  in  France,  any  of  those  bless¬ 
ings  which  Europe  was  about  to  enjoy  can  be  realised  ?  Who  will  say,  if  he 
again  rules  the  destinies  of  France,  that  Europe  can  he  tranquil,  secure^  or  inde¬ 
pendent  I  I  consider  that  in  the  question  now  at  issue  in  France  is  involved  the 
more  vital  question,  whether  the  world  can  return  to  that  moral  system  by  which 
the  happiness  and  the  interests  of  mankind  were  to  be  upheld,  or  whether  we 
shall  remain  as  we  have  been  during  the  last  twenty  years,  under  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  system  of  military  policy;  whether  Europe  shall  in  future 
present  the  spectacle  of  an  assemblage  of  pacific  or  of  at'nied  nations  1  Shall  the 
nations  of  the  world  take  up  arms  to  destroy  each  other,  or  lay  them  down  to 
promote  each  other’s  happiness  ?  These  are  the  questions  to  be  decided  by  the 
result  of  the  present  contest  in  France, — questions  of  the  deepest  interest ; 
for  if,  indeed,  the  authority  of  Buonaparte  be  restored,  who  can  doubt  that 
with  him  will  be  restored  also  that  destructive  military  power  \ — if  that  military 
power  be  re-established  in  France,  where,  let  me  ask,  must  we  look  for  peace 
and  prosperity,  unless  we  conquer  it  with  our  swords  1  .  .  .  Let  this  coun¬ 

try  then,  let  France  herself,  reflect  that  upon  the  result  of  this  new  struggle 
must  depend  all  our  happiness  or  all  our  calamities.  Upon  the  success  of  the 
family  of  Bourbon,  who  have  bestowed  upon  Fi-ance  the  greatest  blessing 
which  a  country  can  receive — the  blessing  of  peace — depends  the  important 
question  for  this  country,  whether  we  shall  return  to  that  natural  and  happy 
state  of  peace,  or  whether  we  shall  continue  the  struggle  against  the  military 
power  of  France,  under  the  artificial  system  which  such  a  contest  has  hereto¬ 
fore  rendered,  and  would  again  render,  necessary  ?  Upon  this  great  question 
there  can  be,  I  am  sure,  but  one  feeling  ;  and  I  trust  that  Providence,  conduct¬ 
ing  us  through  the  remainder  of  the  task  which  we  have  to  perform,  will  ordain 
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Lord  Castlereagh’s  efforts  in  preparing  the  means  of  chap. 
withstanding  the  new  and  tremendous  danger  with  which 
Great  Britain  was  now  threatened,  confined  to  words  and 
Parliamentary  declamations.  Acts  important  and  deci¬ 
sive  followed  quickly  after  his  orations.  On  the  6th  April  6. 
April  a  message  officially  announced  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in 
France  as  direct  contraventions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
the  communications  entered  into  with  the.  Allies  on  the 
subject,  and  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  military 
forces,  by  sea  and  land,  which,  during  the  last  year,  had 
been  largely  reduced.  The  address  which,  as  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  an  echo  of  the  message,  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  in 
the  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  and  so  strongly  were 
the  members  of  both  Houses  impressed  with  the  awful 
nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  necessity  of  making  a  vigorous 
effort  in  the  outset  to  meet  it,  that  it  was  agreed  to  in  the 
Commons  without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  183 — the  numbers  being  220 
to  37.  Lord  Castlereagh  concluded  his  speech,  which 
was  loudly  cheered,  with  these  words,  “  Some  may  think 
that  an  armed  peace  would  be  preferable  to  a  state  of 
war  ;  but  in  determining  that  question,  the  danger  must 
be  fairly  looked  at.  Good  faith  is  the  very  reverse  of 
the  system  of  the  party  to  whom  we  are  opposed  :  his 
rule  of  conduct  is  self-interest,  regardless  of  every  other  ^ 
consideration  ;  and  whatever  measures  you  adopt,  or  de-  XXX.  Soft, 

.  J  L  ^  418 

cision  you  arrive  at,  must  rest  on  your  own  power,  and  463! 
not  on  that  of  reliance  on  the  man.^^  ^ 

The  financial  and  military  preparations  made  to  meet 
the  danger  were  not  unworthy  of  these  gallant  senti-  Great%e- 
ments.  The  income-tax,  albeit  felt  as  so  sore  a  burden 
by  the  nation  in  consequence  of  the  general  fall  of  prices, 
was  laid  on  again  at  ten  per  cent,  by  a  majority  of  125. 


only  one  result.” — Lord  Castlereagh’s  Speech,  March  20,  1815  ;  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  i.  58,  59. 
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Eighteen  millions  sterling  were  voted  for  the  navj, 
£24,000,000  for  the  army,  besides  £3,800,000  for  the 
ordnance;  by  which  means  207,000  regular  soldiers  and 
80,000  militia  were  maintained,  besides  340,000  local 
militia.  To  provide  for  these  immense  armaments  loans 
to  the  amount  of  £39,000,000  were  authorised  and  even 
treated  for ;  and  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year  reached 
£110,000,000,  of  which  £13,000,000  was  for  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  which,  on  the  heroic  principles  of  those  days, 
was  maintained  even  in  that  year  of  unexampled  financial 
strait  and  difficulty.  The  subsidies  to  foreign  Powers 
were  no  less  than  £11,000,000,  of  which  Austria  got 
£1,796,000;  Russia,  £3,241,000;  andPrussia, £2,382,000. 
Such  were  Lord  Castlereagh’s  preparations  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  such  the  price  which  Great  Britain  paid  for 
deliverance  from  Gallic  invasion.^ 

When  Lord  Castlereagh  first  made  his  appearance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  the 
whole  house  spontaneously  rose,  and  received  him  with 
such  cheers  as  had  never  before  been  heard  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  The  grandeur  of  the  mission  on 
which  he  had  been  sent — that  of  establishing,  by  the 
moral  weight  and  great  services  of  Great  Britain,  the  Con¬ 
tinent  on  a  new  and  more  secure  basis — the  acknowledged 
ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted — the  proud  position  in  which 
his  country  stood,  and  in  placing  her  in  which  he  had  had 
so  large  a  share,  overcame  for  the  moment  all  other  feel¬ 
ings,  and  caused  the  House  to  ring  for  some  minutes  with 
the  acclamations  of  generous  emotion.  But  great  and 
glorious  as  the  treaty  was  which  he  had  so  ably  accom¬ 
plished,  there  were  parts  of  it  which  at  the  time,  as  since, 
were  far  from  meeting  with  equally  general  approval,  and 
they  gave  rise  to  frequent  and  acrimonious  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  Mr  Whitbread,  Mr  Ponsonby,  and  Mr  Tierney,  par¬ 
ticularly  signalised  themselves.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
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sions,  on  20tli  March  1815,  Lord  Castlereagli  made  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  speech  he 
delivered  on  that  occasion  is  highly  valuable,  both  as  con¬ 
taining  the  views  on  which  his  foreign  policy  had  been 
formed,  and  as  being  the  best  specimen  of  his  parliamen- 1 
tary  speaking  ;  and  as  the  report  was  corrected  by  himself, 
it  is  given  in  the  material  parts  in  the  note  below  as  one  ‘-^4. 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  monuments  of  the  age.^* 


*  “  The  question  this  night  is  not  merely  whether  the  particular  interests  of 
this  country  have  been  upheld  and  preserved  by  the  administration  to  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  belong  at  this  perilous  moment,  but  whether  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  those  sovereigns,  upon  whom  our  prospect  of  safety  and  tranquillity  de¬ 
pend,  have  conducted  themselves  with  integrity  and  wisdom  during  the  course 
of  the  late  important  discussions. 

“  In  this  instance  I  beg  to  decline  the  shield  which  the  honourable  member 
(Mr  Whitbread)  has  so  kindly  attempted  to  afford  me.  It  is  not  my  wish, 
whatever  may  be  his,  to  be  considered  under  the  present  circumstances,  and 
after  what  has  passed,  as  only  an  individual  member  of  the  Government.  I 
disdain  to  shelter  myself  from  any  responsibility  that  ought  to  attach  to  the 
functions  which  I  was  commissioned  to  discharge,  by  being  considered  as  an 
individual  member  only  of  the  Councils  of  my  Sovereign,  all  of  whom  were 
equally  liable  to  such  responsibility  with  myself.  I  should  be  ashamed  pre¬ 
sumptuously  to  arrogate  to  myself  any  responsibility  not  belonging  to  the  office 
that  I  hold,  or  to  assume  any  pre-eminence  in  those  Councils  to  which  I  am 
proud  to  belong ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  have  been,  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
accept  the  cover  that  has  been  offered  without  a  degradation  of  my  personal 
character.  If  I  were  to  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that,  in  the  arduous  trans¬ 
actions  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  I  had  at  any  time  suffered  the  machine 
of  Congress  to  stand  still,  in  order  to  screen  my  conduct  and  determinations 
under  the  cover  of  previous  instructions  from  my  Government,  when  the 
public  interests  might  suffer  from  delay,  or  that  I  had  withheld  that  im¬ 
pulse  which  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  when  applied  with  decision,  was 
calculated  to  give,  I  should  think  that  I  had  grossly  betrayed  the  trust  reposed 
in  me.  If  it  shall  appear,  as  the  honourable  member  has  on  this  night,  and  on 
many  others,  contended,  that  the  honour  of  the  Crown  has  been  sullied,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  country  broken,  or  her  policy  and  interests  disregarded, 
and  her  character  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  I  desire  to  be  considered 
alone  responsible  :  I  am  ready  alone  to  meet  the  attack  and  repel  the  charge. 

“  With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  if  foreign  Powers  have  withstood  those 
temptations  held  out  for  their  conditional  acceptance,  while  our  exertions  were 
continued  without  relaxation  to  bring  them  to  a  more  favourable  decision,  it 
is  fair  for  Parliament  to  conclude  that  there  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  Governments  immediately  lending  themselves  to  our  wishes,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  make  allowance  for  the  motives  which  induced  them  not  to 
embark  in  what  they  held  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  With  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  our  own  object,  we  ought  not  to  disgust  them  by  inconsi¬ 
derate  reproaches.  Though  the  slave  trade  is  not  actually  abolished,  yet  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  a  great  step  has  been  made  towards  its  sup¬ 
pression.  The  eight  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  solemn  declaration  that  it  was  fit  that  this  detestable  traffic  should  be 
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It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  short  campaign  of  1815,  or  the  glorious 
battle  of  Waterloo  bj  which  it  was  decided.  The  decisive 
event  was  announced  in  a  short  but  characteristic  holo¬ 
graph  note  bj  Marshal  Blucher  to  Sir  Charles  (now  Lord) 
Stewart  at  Vienna, where  it  excited,  as  his  Lordship  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  among  these 

swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  claim  which  particular  Powers  who 
still  traffic  in  slaves  make  for  themselves  is,  that  so  much  time  shall  be  allowed 
for  its  discontinuance  as  is  necessary  for  the  welfare,  security,  and  internal 
tranquillity  of  their  respective  dominions,  and  more  especially  of  their  colonies ; 
and  they  pledge  themselves  to  the  world  then  to  put  an  end  to  this  nefarious 
traffic.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the  House  on  this  important 
result.  It  will  be  obvious  that  no  small  step  has  been  gained  by  inducing 
every  Power  in  Europe,  not  only  to  pronounce  in  the  general  principle  against 
the  traffic  in  human  beings,  but  to  fix  a  period  for  its  actual,  early,  and  final 
extinction.  Spain  and  Portugal,  who  have  hitherto  made  the  least  progress 
towards  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  object,  have  declared  eight  years  to  be 
the  utmost  interval  before  it  is  abolished  by  them,  and  I  do  not  despair  that 
even  this  period  may  be  reduced.  With  respect  to  France,  although  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  persuade  the  French  Government  to  depart  from  their 
original  determination  on  this  subject,  yet  from  all  the  intercourse  which  I 
have  had  with  the  minister  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  my  belief  is  that 
they  are  sincerely  desirous  to  put  the  earliest  period  to  this  trade  which  is 
consistent  with  the  general  opinion  and  prevailing  prejudices  of  their  own  nation. 

“With  regard  to  the  European  Powers,  if  the  assembled  sovereigns  had  put 
forward  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  all  the  ancient  governments  of  Europe, 
which  time  had  swept  away,  should  be  recreated ;  that  those  rude  and  shapeless 
fabrics  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  had  long  ceased  to  exist  in  any  tan¬ 
gible  form,  should  be  reconstructed,  without  any  general  or  fixed  principle  for 
the  reconstruction ;  if  this  was  to  be  done  without  any  regard  to  the  corrup¬ 
tions  that  had  grown  up  under  those  antiquated  and  ruinous  institutions, 
without  recollecting  that  those  very  Governments  had  produced  the  calamities 
by  which  Europe  had  been  so  long  and  severely  tried,  and  which  might  in  the 
end  have  the  effect  of  recreating  the  dangers  from  which  we  have  just  escaped ; 
if  such  a  declaration  had  been  issued,  I  should  have  felt  ashamed  that  my 
country  had  belonged  to  a  confederacy  founded  upon  the  principle  of  imbecility. 
The  true  question  is,  whether  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  Congress  were 
guided  by  an  ascertained  and  worthy  principle;  whether  the  basis  they  laid  of  a 
solid  and  lasting  pacification  was  or  was  not  in  itself  sound;  and  whether  for  the 
attainment  of  any  partial  or  selfish  views  any  of  the  parties,  but  more  especially 
this  country,  had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  confidence  of  Europe. 
It  is  upon  these  grounds,  and  these  only,  that  I  will  argue  the  question. 

“  The  whole  of  the  negotiations  lately  held  for  the  attainment  of  a  general 

*  “  My  dear  Friend, — The  first  battle  has  been  fought,  and  the  most  glorious 
victory  gained.  The  details  will  accompany  this.  I  think  we  have  pretty 
nearly  finished  Master  Buonaparte’s  history.  La  Belle  Alliance  on  the  19th, 
in  the  morning.  I  can  write  no  more  :  all  my  limbs  tremble ;  the  exertion 
has  been  too  much. — Ever  yours,  Blucher.” — Loyidondennj  MS. 
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great  and  warlike  nations.’^ ^  But  before  the  decisive  chap. 
struggle  arose,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  together  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  prepare 
the  means  of  resisting  the  formidable  enemy  by  whom 
they  had  again  been  threatened.  Napoleon  did  his  ut- 

and  lasting  peace,  founded  on  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct 
the  two  great  military  monarchies  of  central  Europe,  which  had  been  almost 
annihilated  to  accomplish  the  designs  of  the  late  ruler  of  France, — I  mean  Austria 
and  Prussia.  The  object,  as  all  must  be  aware,  was  to  gain  and  permanently 
secure  greater  safety  on  both  flanks  of  the  two  States  which  were  to  form  the  imme¬ 
diate  bulwarks  of  Europe ;  and  to  give  adequate  power  by  means  of  the  additional 
strength  which  they  could  supply  to  that  State  of  Northern  Germany  which 
should  wish  the  preservation  of  that  portion  of  Europe.  It  was  also  desirable 
that  a  strong  barrier  should  be  interposed  between  the  states  of  Italy  and  France, 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  arraying  themselves  against  each  other.  It  was 
further  wished  that  Switzerland  should  be  re-established  in  her  influence  and 
independence,  and  that  Germany  might  be  again  confederated  in  the  same 
system  to  render  it  an  impregnable  hulwarh  between  the  great  States  in  the  east 
and  west  of  Europe.  The  question  is.  Have  these  arrangements  been  calculated 
to  produce  such  a  state  of  things  as  all  professed  to  be  desirous  of  creating;  or 
have  particular  powers  been  unjustly  aggrandised ;  and  have  the  potentates  acted 
at  the  Congress,  in  the  honest  and  faithful  execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  of  the  general  purpose  which  it  was  their  interest  to  keep  in  view  ? 

“  With  respect  to  Italy,  the  House  will  recollect  that  the  charge  is  that  this 
country,  and  her  allies,  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  towards  Genoa, 
and  failed  in  supporting  the  aspirations  of  the  Italians  after  unity.  Most 
solemnly  do  I  declare  that  if  there  has  been  any  breach  of  faith  it  is  not  on  the 
part  of  our  Government.  The  reproach  and  the  blame,  if  there  be  any,  must 
be  heaped  on  me  alone.  Deeply  as  I  should  feel  such  a  reproach,  it  is  better 
that  I  should  be  accused,  and  suflfer  all  the  odium  that  should  belong  to  this 
proceeding,  than  that  the  good  faith  of  the  country,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
very  soul  and  principle  of  much  of  our  influence  with  foreign  powers,  should 
be  hazarded  upon  it.  If,  upon  solid  and  substantial  grounds,  the  good  faith  of 
England  can  be  called  in  question  in  foreign  countries,  the  life  and  soul  which 
has  animated  the  public  affairs  of  this  country  is  lost  and  dead,  and  we  should 
lose  that  respect  and  esteem  among  foreign  nations  which,  as  much  as  our 
warlike  prowess,  has  been  the  main  source  of  our  brilliant  successes.  But  for 
this  reliance  on  the  character  of  England  for  unimpeachable  good  faith  and 

*  “  I  beg  to  express  my  most  hearty  congratulations  to  your  Lordship  upon 
the  glorious  and  most  important  victory  of  the  18th,  the  accounts  of  which 
have  reached  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and  Austrian  Courts  and  generals  here 
this  evening.  These  all  express  themselves  in  the  highest  terms  in  praise  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  the  distinguished  bravery  and  discipline  of 
the  forces  under  his  command,  particularly  the  British  ;  and  indeed  from 
these  accounts  it  would  appear  that  more  inti’epidity  and  greater  talents  in  a 
general,  or  more  bravery  in  soldiers,  never  were  displayed.  Lord  Stewart 
met  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Prince  Schwartzenberg’s,  who  expressed  the 
most  rapturous  joy  at  the  victoi’y,  and  on  its  being  gained  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.” — Lord  Cathcart  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  June  21,  1815;  Castle¬ 
reagh  Correspondence,  x.  382. 
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most  to  SOW  dissension  and  propagate  distrust  among  the 
Allies  :  and  with  this  view  he  sent  Caulaincourt  to  London 
to  propose  separate  terms  of  accommodation  to  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Castlereagh  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
his  letters,  but  added  in  his  reply  to  the  French  minister 

fidelity  in  her  engagements,  we  never  could  have  achieved  the  great  results 
which  we  have  actually  done,  and  the  Continental  Powers  know  we  have,  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  Europe. 

“  To  a  certain  extent  the  facts  alleged  on  this  head  are  correctly  stated.  It 
is  true  that,  at  a  period  somewhat  remote,  before  I  was  honoured  with  the  seals 
of  the  Foreign  Department,  Government  had  received  intelligence  which  induced 
them  to  believe  that  a  spirit  favourable  to  the  general  feeling  of  Europe  animated 
Italy,  and  that  there  existed  among  its  inhabitants  a  strong  disposition  to  throw 
off  the  French  yoke.  We  undoubtedly  felt  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  those 
favourable  symptoms,  and  to  lend  any  assistance  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  more  important  objects.  That  these  dispositions  had  assumed  any  definite 
form — that  the  sovereign  to  be  put  on  the  throne,  or  the  from  of  government 
to  be  established,  was  agreed  on,  I  never  heard.  But  whatever  the  disposi¬ 
tions  were,  it  was  evident  that  any  efibrt  to  further  them  must  be  made  by 
the  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  because  we  had  there  no  large 
disposable  force  at  our  command  to  second  such  efforts,  and  Austria,  forced 
by  the  events  of  the  war  to  retire,  had  then  no  footing  in  Italy. 

“  In  point  of  fact,  have  the  expectations  raised  with  respect  to  Italy  been 
realised  ?  Never  was  so  complete  a  disappointment — never  were  assurances 
so  httle  fulfilled — never  were  professions  so  futile  as  those  of  the  Italians  have 
been.  The  expectations  we  had  been  led  to  form  of  assistance  on  the  part  of 
Italy  have  been  falsified  to  such  a  degree  that,  while  one-half  of  the  armies  of 
France  was  employed  in  a  disastrous  war  in  Spain,  and  the  other  half  marched 
into  Russia,  and  there  destroyed,  at  the  time  when  Italy  was  literally  stripped 
of  troops,  in  order  to  further  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  ruler  of  France,  not 
a  man  rose  in  Italy,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  Buonaparte  at  that  time, 
when  he  had  scarcely  a  soldier  to  maintain  his  authority  there  had  it  been 
disputed,  possessed  Italy  in  a  state  of  perfect  and  implicit  obedience.  He  had 
as  complete  possession  of  every  part  of  the  country  as  our  Government  has 
of  York,  or  of  the  most  loyal  parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  Italians  did  not  raise 
an  arm  in  their  own  cause;  and  for  any  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  that  authority  under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned,  they  were 
indebted  to  the  Allies,  and  to  them  alone.  His  Majesty’s  Government,  finding 
that  the  expectations  held  out  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  Italy  to  the  common 
cause  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  accomplished,  made  a  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  armament  which  they  had  collected  to  second  their  efforts, 
and  instead  it  was  sent  to  Spain. 

“Equally  ill  founded  is  the  argument  that  we  should  at  this  juncture,  or  in 
the  subsequent  congress,  have  erected  all  Italy  into  one  separate  kingdom, 
and  thereby  secured  its  support  to  the  common  cause.  Such  a  course  was  al¬ 
together  out  of  the  question  in  the  first  place,  because  it  afforded  no  prospects  of 
success,  and  was  not  even  demanded  by  the  Italians  themselves ;  and  in  the  next, 
because  it  was  inconsistent  with  our  engagements  with  Austria,  whose  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  of  European  inde¬ 
pendence.  Does  not  the  House  recollect  the  period  when  Austria  joined  the 
great  confederacy  of  the  Allies,  and  when  all  were  sensible  that  the  rescue  of 
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that  the  Prince  Regent  had  refused  to  receive  the  letters  chap. 
of  Napoleon,  and  directed  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gross,  which  was  done  by  Lord  Castlereagh  the  same  day.  I8i5. 
So  irritated  was  Napoleon  by  this  decisive  step,  that 
inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of  24th  April  an  article,  stating 

enslaved  Europe  depended  upon  the  determination  of  that  great  Power,  which, 
by  exerting  itself  at  that  moment  on  the  side  of  independence,  could  put  an 
end  to  that  bondage,  or,  by  continuing  inactive,  perhaps  perpetuate,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  retard,  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  all  surrounding  nations  ?  At  such 
a  moment  would  it  have  been  the  part  of  a  wise  policy  to  have  detached 
Austria  from  our  side,  and  continued  her  in  a  state  of  sullen  inactivity,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  thrown  her'at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy  ?  And  yet,  would  not 
one  or  other  of  these  effects  have  inevitably  resulted,  if  without  any  hope  of 
advantage  from  so  doing,  we  had  adopted  the  dream  of  Italian  unity  and  inde¬ 
pendence!  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  a  great  and  imme¬ 
diate  practical  support  for  a  visionary  and  remote  dream,  never  likely  to  be 
realised.  It  was  not  only  our  evident  policy  under  such  circumstances,  to 
act  as  we  have  done,  but  it  was  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  case.  The 
assistance  which  Austria  could  at  once  bring  into  the  field  was  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  for  a  moment  wuth  an  Italian  insurrection,  even  if  it  had  actu¬ 
ally  broken  out,  of  which,  however,  there  was  never  the  smallest  symptom. 

All  men  then  felt  that  Austria  was  in  truth  the  great  hinge  on  which  the  fate 
of  mankind  must  ultimately  depend.  No  man  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Europe,  either  now,  or  at  any  former  period,  could  support  for  a  moment, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  the  position  that  our  alliance  with  Austria  admitted 
of  the  possibility  of  maintaining  Italy  independent  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

What  was  our  engagement  with  Austria!  Was  it  not  that  she  should  be 
restored  to  the  same  territorial  importance  in  which  she  before  stood  in 
Italy  ?  This  engagement  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  vision  of  Italian 
independence  presented  to  the  honourable  member,  and  which  he  wishes  to 
fasten  upon  this  country  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  w'hich,  by  her  late  decisions 
she  has  neglected  and  abandoned.  There  has  been  no  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  Italians,  for  no  engagement  was  made  with  them,  and  they  were  anything 
but  deserving  of  such.  The  real  breach  of  faith  would  have  been,  if  we  had  acted 
otherwise  ;  and  if,  after  having  brought  Austria  into  the  field  by  the  promise 
of  entire  restoration  of  her  former  dominions,  and  gained  the  victory  by  her 
assistance,  we  had  failed  in  awarding  to  her  the  promised  return. 

“  With  respect  to  the  charge  of  breach  of  faith  so  strongly  insisted  on  in  the 
particular  case  of  the  Genoese,  by  annexing  them  to  Piedmont,  instead  of  re¬ 
storing  their  separate  existence,  as  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  announced,  of 
course  I  should  have  been  glad  if  the  proclamation  issued  to  the  Genoese  had 
been  more  cautiously  worded,  considering  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  it. 

I  should  have  been  glad  if  it  had  been  so  worded  that  there  could  not  be  two 
opinions  regarding  it,  and  it  had  distinctly  warned  the  Genoese,  as  no  doubt 
was  the  meaning  of  the  person  who  put  it  forth,  that  the  government  which 
he  then  restored  was  only  to  exist  provisionally,  and  until  the  decision  of  the 
Allied  Powers  was  known  as  to  any  alterations  or  modifications  which  they 
might  think  it  right  to  make.  But  admitting  this,  I  contend,  that,  to  those 
who  view  this  instrument  fairly  and  candidly,  without  prejudice  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  it  must  appear  perfectly  clear  upon  the  face  of  it  that  nothing 
more  w'as  or  could  be  meant  but  a  provisional  arrangement.  In  the  very  prc- 
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that  the  people  of  London  were  so  indignant  at  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  resisting  his  efforts  to  re-establish  peace, 
that  they  had  broken  into  and  plundered  his  house — a 
statement  in  which  there  was  not  a  particle  of  truth. 
Lord  Castlereagh’s  views  were  fully  explained  in  a  debate 

amble  of  the  Proclamation,  Lord  W^illiam  Bentinck  declares  that  he  re-estab¬ 
lishes  the  old  government,  not  because  he  has  authority  to  do  so,  but  because 
he  thinks  it  most  consistent  with  the  general  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  He  revives  the  old  government  in  the  mean  time  ;  but  that  act  can 
never  take  from  the  Allies  their  inherent  power  of  deciding  for  themselves 
what  those  principles  and  purposes  are,  and  in  what  way  they  are  to  be 
applied  in  any  particular  instance.  An  envoy  from  the  Genoese  waited  on  me 
at  Paris  to  communicate  the  views  of  the  Genoese  on  this  subject.  I  was  quite 
explicit  with  him.  I  told  him  that  so  far  from  Lord  William  Bentinck  hav¬ 
ing  had  authority  to  restore  their  old  form  of  government,  he  had  positive 
orders  to  the  contrary.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  why  it  could  only 
have  been  a  provisional  government  that  was  intended,  and  why  Lord  William 
could  not  be  understood  to  revive  it  permanently.  I  even  put  it  to  the 
minister  of  the  Genoese  whether  in  truth  they  were  deceived  by  it,  and  he 
admitted,  what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  they  never  were  deceived 
upon  the  subject  from  the  first  moment  to  the  present ;  that  they  always 
understood  that  what  Lord  William  Bentinck  gave  them  was  a  provisional 
government,  and  nothing  more.  W^hatever  use  may  have  been  made  of  this 
proclamation  at  home  to  bring  an  accusation  of  breach  of  good  faith  against 
the  British  Government,  or  whatever  use  may  have  been  made  of  it  abroad, 
with  the  more  venial  view  of  establishing  a  claim  on  the  good  offices  of  this 
country,  I  am  confident  that  from  the  time  the  British  army  came  before  the 
place  to  the  time  when  I  saw  their  envoy  in  Paris,  the  Genoese  were  never 
for  one  moment  deceived  as  to  the  probability  of  their  ultimate  annexation  to 
Piedmont. 

“  Everybody  knows  that  Genoa  is  most  important  as  a  military  position ; 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  important  military  possession  in  the  north  of  Italy; 
and  that  more  depends  upon  holding  that  post  than  upon  the  retention  of 
almost  any  other  place  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Assuredly  this  consideration 
was  not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  deciding  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  apprehend  that,  whether  their  determination  be  right  or  wrong,  at 
least  none  of  the  sovereigns  or  other  ministers  can  be  charged  with  improper 
motives  in  this  case ;  for  never  could  there  be  any  decision  less  open  to  the 
imputation  of  improper  inducements  than  the  decision  with  respect  to  this 
city.  As  far  as  this  country  was  peculiarly  concerned,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  if  we  had  not  pursued  that  generous  and  noble  line  of  policy 
which  all  the  Powers  laid  down  for  themselves,  the  separate  interests  of  Great 
Britain  might  no  doubt  have  been  pi’omoted  by  the  re-establishment  of  an 
insulated  commercial  republic  like  Genoa  in  that  situation  :  and  be  it  re¬ 
membered  that  throughout  these  negotiations  the  Genoese  have  been  invari¬ 
ably  willing  to  unite  themselves  with  England ;  our  ships  were  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  with  every  commercial  facility ;  and,  if  we  would  have  consented  to 
their  union  with  us,  they  would,  I  believe,  have  willingly  entered  into  it.  But 
had  we  been  guided  by  these  distinct  and  unworthy  views  of  present  advan¬ 
tage,  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  Continent  would  certainly  have  had  reason  to 
complain  that  we  were  pursuing  our  own  commercial  speculations,  and  depart- 
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on  28th  April,  when  he  said  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  chap. 
the  moderation  of  the  French  Emperor,  “  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed  that,  if  Napoleon  were  again  at  the  head  of  400,000  isis. 
men,  he  would  feel  any  scruple  at  getting  rid  of  a  Lucien 
or  a  Fouche,  if  they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  designs  ?  No 

ing  from  the  great  principles  by  which  we  had  from  the  beginning  professed 
to  have  been  actuated. 

“  There  was  not  in  fact  a  single  Power  which  had  an  immediate  or  separate 
interest  in  deciding  the  fate  of  Genoa  in  the  way  that  has  been  done.  France, 
indeed,  had  an  obvious  motive  to  press  the  decision  of  the  point  the  other 
way ;  but,  during  the  whole  negotiation,  France  made  no  attempt  to  interpose, 
and  conducted  herself  throughout  with  unimpeachable  honour  and  integrity. 

The  motive,  the  sole  motive,  w’hich  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Genoa  with 
Piedmont,  was  the  sincere  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  harrier  between 
France  and  Italy,  which  ought  to  be  made  effectual  on  the  side  of  Piedmont. 

So  strongly  w^as  this  felt,  that  the  annexation  was  determined  on  before  the 
sovereigns  left  Paris.  The  object  was  to.  commit  the  defences  of  the  Alps, 
and  of  the  great  road  leading  round  them  by  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  between 
France  and  Italy,  to  the  same  Power  to  whom  it  had  formerly  been  intrusted, 
and  to  make  that  a  respectable  Power,  capable  of  maJciny  good  the  defence. 

It  was  on  that  principle  that  the  question  relating  to  Genoa  was  discussed, 
and  decided  upon  by  the  Allied  Powers.  It  was  not  resolved  upon  because 
any  particular  Pow'er  had  unworthy  or  sordid  views  regarding  it,  nor  from 
any  interest  or  feeling  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  solely  to  make 
him,  as  far  as  was  practicable  or  necessary,  the  means  of  promoting  the  general 
safety  and  independence  of  Europe. 

“  With  respect  to  the  two  most  important  features  of  the  late  negotiation,  I 
mean  the  reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies — I  call 
them  the  most  important  features,  because  every  man  must  be  sensible  that, 
until  they  were  restored  to  their  former  rank  and  importance,  there  would  re¬ 
main  a  great  blank  in  Europe  ;  that,  until  they  were  re-established  in  adequate 
strength,  there  could  be  no  bulwark  against  any  future  encroachments  of 
France  j  that,  until  they  were  replaced  upon  their  original  footing,  Europe  was 
not  herself,  and  was  deprived  of  the  main  pillars  of  her  security — I  say  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state 
that  they  have  now,  by  the  decision  of  the  Allies,  regained  their  former  rank 
and  weight  in  the  scale  of  Europe,  and  that,  too,  in  a  mode  which  relieves 
them  from  many  of  the  calumnies  which  have  been  heaped  upon  them.  I  can 
affirm  with  perfect  confidence  that  these  Powers  have  neither  done  nor 
consented  to  anything  which  gives  ground  for  calling  in  question  their 
moderation. 

“  The  principle  laid  down  was  to  take  the  possessions  of  these  two  mon¬ 
archies  as  they  stood  in  1805,  and  reconstruct  them  to  that  level.  The  House 
will  see  that  in  fixing  upon  this  line,  Austria  at  least  did  not  choose  a  time 
which  betrayed  a  spirit  of  aggrandisement.  By  taking  18  05,  instead  of  1792, 
when  the  I'evolutionary  w'ar  began,  she  put  out  of  the  question  her  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  true  that  since  that  time  she  has  gained  the  state 
of  Venice;  but  even  taking  that  into  view,  she  was  2,000,000  weaker  in  popu¬ 
lation  than  in  1792.  The  period  to  Prussia  was  that  which  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  her  spoliation  by  the  French  Emperor.  Nor  liave  the  principles  thus 
laid  down  been  departed  from  in  the  territorial  arrangements  with  respect  to 
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one  will  dare  to  say  that  his  return  is  an  act  of  the  French 
nation.  No  one  will  deny  that  this  last  revolution  is  a 
purely  military  act.  The  army  will  probably  never  be  in 
a  condition  to  render  its  old  master  the  same  services 
as  it  could  have  done  under  other  circumstances.  The 

the  states  which  have  since  been  made ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter.  Neither  of  these  Powers  has,  by  the  decision  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  obtained  any  accession  of  the  least  importance,  beyond  what  they  could 
demand  under  the  strict  application  of  the  principle  for  their  re-establishment 
which  they  had  at  first  laid  down.  Thotigh  some  of  the  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Prussia  may  lie  wider  and  be  somewhat  upon  a  more  extended  scale 
than  formerly,  yet  it  will  appear,  upon  the  most  accurate  calculation,  that  the 
utmost  she  has  obtained,  beyond  wLatshe  had  in  1805,  is  50,000  souls;  while 
Austria,  from  the  slight  alteration  of  her  territorial  possessions,  has  not  gained 
more  than  300,000  or  400,000  new  subjects.  So  much  for  the  spirit  of 
aggrandisement  which  they  have  shown  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  I  assert  with¬ 
out  hesitation  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  imputations  cast 
upon  those  Powers. 

The  honourable  gentleman  has  arraigned,  in  the  severest  manner,  the 
conduct  of  the  Congress  in  regard  to  Saxony,  which  he  calls  a  base  and  intoler¬ 
able  design  to  annex  Saxony  to  Prussia,  I  should  perhaps  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  it  would  not  be  wise  or  proper  to  give  the  whole  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia ;  and  I  have  never  disguised  or  concealed  my  opinion  on  that  subject. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  I  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  who  differed  from  the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  and  others  upon  this  point; 
and  I  was  one  of  the  persons  who  felt  himself  entitled  at  Vienna  to  contend, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  against  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  with 
the  Prussian  dominions.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  more  intolerable  injustice  might 
be  done  in  other  directions  ;  but  so  strong  were  the  sentiments  of  the  British 
Government  upon  this  subject,  and  so  serious  the  remonstrances  made,  that 
the  settlement  now  existing  in  Saxony  was  ultimately  obtained  by  a  sacrifice, 
in  some  degree,  of  the  interests  of  Holland  and  Hanover. 

“  But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  was  never  one  of  those  who  con¬ 
tested  the  point  upon  the  principle  now  maintained,  that  it  must,  in  any  case, 
be  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  assembled  at  Vienna^ 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  nation  itself,  to  annex  the  whole  of  Saxony  to 
Prussia,  I  never  opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  abstract  right ;  I  broadly  and 
advisedly  deny  any  assertions  that  have  been  made  regarding  my  conduct  or 
words  in  this  respect.  I  always  contended,  as  I  now  do,  that  the  right  of  con¬ 
quest,  under  the  qualifications  which  I  shall  presently ^state,  was  a  right  which 
gave  the  conqueror  a  perfect  warrant  to  annex  the  whole  of  a  subjugated 
country  to  another  state.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  stating  anything  which  may 
appear  harsh  to  the  illustrious  sovereign  who  now  in  happiness  reigns,  and  I 
trust  will  long  reign  over  his  subjects.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  argue 
that  never  was  the  principle  of  conquest  more  justifiably  exercisable  than  in 
the  case  of  Saxony.  Her  conduct  furnished,  as  the  House  knows,  an  instance 
of  former  unwarrantable  aggrandisement,  and  of  the  most  persevering  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Allies.  The  King  drew  the  consequences  upon  himself  by  his 
own  acts.  His  great  exertions  against  the  common  cause  of  the  other  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  are  well  known  ;  and  although  opportunities  were  afforded  him 
to  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Allies,  he  thought  fit,  on  his  own  view  of  the 
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French  nation  is  now  reduced  to  silence  by  the  bayonet. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be 
on  the  great  question,  whether  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  allow  the  power  which  at  this  moment  governs  France 
to  subsist,  or  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth,  it  is  evidently  a 


subject,  to  continue  to  employ  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  France.  He  did  this 
after  he  had  been  placed  in  circumstances  where  he  might  with  ease  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  among  the  supporters  of  Buonaparte,  if  he  had  not 
thought  that  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  the  man  who  had  given  him  his 
crown  was  the  best  mode  of  preserving  bis  dominions.  Saxony  was  a  conquered 
country  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the 
Saxon  army  did,  on  the  third  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  join  the  Allies,  and 
perhaps  decided  the  victory,  yet  until  that  moment,  when  the  troops  acted 
for  themselves,  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  had  been  employed  against 
the  common  cause  of  Germany. 

‘  ‘  But  although  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  would 
have  been  perfectly  justifiable,  it  was  a  different  question  whether  that  entire 
annexation  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  Prussia,  or  in  itself  expedient 
or  becoming.  Now,  as  there  was  ground  to  presume  that  Prussia  could  be 
reinstated  without  the  sacrifice  at  least  of  the  whole  of  Saxony,  I  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  to  push  the  abstract  right  of  conquest  to  extremity  against 
Saxony,  would  be  doing  mischief  to  Prussia,  instead  of  promoting  her  ultimate 
and  permanent  advantage.  I  thought  that  the  general  opinion  of  mankind 
would  have  revolted  at  such  a  proceeding,  and  that  Prussia  would  be  injured 
in  the  general  estimation  of  Europe  by  being  the  principal  gainer  by  such  an 
act.  She  had  made,  it  is  true,  unexampled  efforts  in  the  general  cause,  and 
deserved  a  reward  ;  but  not  such  as  amounted  to  the  total  absorption  of  a 
neighbouring  power.  The  proclamation  of  Prince  Repnin,  saying  that  he  took 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Saxony  as  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  indeed  known 
to  me  ;  but  I  understood,  as  did  the  Austrian  minister,  that  it  was  a  pro¬ 
visional  occupation  only  which  was  intended.  The  first  knowledge  I  obtained 
on  the  subject  was  conveyed  in  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  sent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dresden.  I  lost  no  time  in  carrying  it  to  the  Prussian 
minister,  and  from  him  to  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The 
former  assured  me  he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it  till  that  moment ;  the 
latter  was  equally  uninformed  regarding  it ;  and  they  concurred  in  opinion 
that  the  proceeding  was  wholly  unauthorised.  Indeed  I  afterwards  received  in 
writing  a  distinct  and  formal  declaration  to  that  effect  from  the  Prussian 
minister.  Prince  Hardenberg. 

“  With  respect  to  Poland,  I  am  sure  the  House  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  situation  of  its  brave  people  will  be  considerably  ameliorated  by  the 
new  arrangements.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  strong  feeling  in  the  country 
upon  the  subject  of  independence  and  a  separate  government  ;  and  as  far  as 
I  was  able  1  exerted  myself  to  attain  that  object.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
wsh  of  all.  It  was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  of  several  of  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  and,  of  course,  such  a  project  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution  without  complete  and  general  consent.  I  may  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  in  the  Congress  there  is  but  one  feeling,  that  the  whole  country, 
as  Poland,  should  be  governed  under  one  system.  Whatever  may  be  the 
general  arrangements  agreed  on,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  principle  of 
the  government  in  general  will  bo  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  and 
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duty  of  the  utmost  necessity  to  take  measures  of  precau¬ 
tion.”^ 

Upon  the  taking  of  Paris,  and  the  commencement  of 
negotiations  for  a  renewed  treaty  of  peace  with  the  re¬ 
stored  Bourbon  family,  Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  conduct  in  person  the  important  negotiations 
then  pending  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 

wishes  of  the  Poles  than  when  they  were  placed  under  different  masters  from 
those  to  whom  they  will  in  future  be  considered  to  belong.  The  nation  will 
be  relieved  from  those  local  difficulties  which  attached  even  to  their  principal 
duties  and  avocations,  and  upon  the  whole  will  be  ruled  in  a  spirit  of  liberality 
befitting  the  feelings  of  the  times.  That  portion  which  will  form  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw  will  be  under  the  sceptre  of  a  different  prince,  and  a  system  estab¬ 
lished,  according  to  which  the  people  shall  be  governed  as  Poles,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  which  ought  to  belong  to  them. 

“In  supporting  the  views  and  objects  with  wffiich  I  was  specially  intrusted, 
as  more  immediately  affecting  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  I  felt  throughout 
that  I  was  not  called  on  to  uphold  separate  views  or  projects,  but  that  in  all 
Biich  points  our  Allies  were  equally  concerned,  and  that,  in  truth,  our  own 
welfare  and  theirs  were  so  intimately  connected,  that  they  could  not  be 
separated.  I  have  particularly  in  view  in  these  observations  the  case  of  Holland. 
It  was  certainly  important  that  France  should  not  possess  undivided  that 
continuity  of  naval  means  and  resources  afforded  by  the  extensive  line  of 
coast  over  which  she  had  the  sole  control,  from  the  Texel  to  the  Pyrenees. 
I  felt  that  if,  at  any  time,  we  were  to  enter  into  a  neio  struggle  with  France,  we 
should  contend  at  a  rery  great  disadvantage  with  the  very  extensive  means  and 
resources  which  she  would  then  possess,  and  which  might  be  rendered  most 
injurious  to  our  navy.  If  a  division  of  these  resources  was  important  to  our¬ 
selves,  it  was  of  not  less  importance  to  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  that  a 
balance  of  the  naval  advantages  in  each  country  should  be  kept  up,  and  that 
France  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  those  facilities  for  gaining  a  naval  pre¬ 
ponderance,  which  such  a  line  of  coast  unbroken  and  undivided  would  afford. 
In  discussing  this  point,  I  am  certain  that  all  felt  that  I  was  not  contending 
for  any  separate  interests  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  in  acceding  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  they  were  giving  their  approbation  to  a  great, 
if  not  the  greatest  improvement,  in  the  general  system  of  Europe  effected  in 
modern  times.  It  was  by  no  means  a  concession  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or 
to  Great  Britain,  which  was  intended.  It  was  a  principle  of  policy  to  which, 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  mention,  they  listened  willingly,  and  in  which 
they  agreed  to  co-operate  cheerfully  and  cordially.  They  held  it  to  be  an 
object  of  equal  concern  to  them  all,  that  the  territoi’ies  formerly  belonging  to 
Austria  in  the  Netherlands  should  be  annexed  to  Holland.  From  the  first, 
they  regarded  such  a  measure  necessary  in  the  future  construction  of  Europe, 
as  a  means  of  increasing  the  strength  of  Holland,  and  giving  her  a  weight  in 
the  Continental  scale,  to  which  she  was  entitled,  but  had  hitherto  not  enjoyed. 
By  this  determination  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  possess  territories  equalled  by 
few,  and  surpassed  by  none,  in  Europe,  for  facilities  in  regard  to  industry, 
wealth,  and  commerce,  or  the  high  character  in  war  which  its  inhabitants 
have  always  enjoyed.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  will  now  become  a 
nation  of  great  importance  in  the  balance  of  power,  and  have  great  weight 
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SO  cruelly  unhinged  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  and  over-  chap. 
tlirow  of  Louis  XVIII.  He  arrived  in  the  French  capital 
on  the  7th  July,  and  one  of  his  first  aims  was  to  restrain  isis. 
the  indignation  of  Blucher  and  rapacity  of  the  Prussians,  Return  of 
who  threatened  to  lay  on  Paris  a  contribution  of 

reagh  to 

110,000,000  francs  (£4,500,000),  besides  insisting 
equipments  for  110,000  men,  and  were  beginning  to  mine 

when  properly  called  out.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  a  high  opinion  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  feel  that  no  monarch  in  Europe  has  displayed 
greater  perseverance  in  his  arduous  duties,  or  more  liberality  towards  his 
subjects.  They  all  hope  that  his  country^,  now  so  strong  by  nature  and 
art,  will  at  all  times  be  capable  of  opposing  an  effectual  resistance,  at  least 
till  the  arrival  of  such  aid  as  the  natural  interest  of  the  Powers  would  urge 
them  to  supply.  Hanover  and  her  fate  were  not  at  first  so  much  connected 
with  this  country  as  they  might  have  been  ;  but  the  augmentation  of  terri¬ 
tory  which,  by  the  recent  negotiations  she  has  received,  has  contributed  to 
render  her  connection  with  Great  Britain  more  permanent  and  less  costly,  by 
giving  her  more  extensive  means  of  internal  defence  and  resistance.  Placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  Holland,  having  a  line  of  territory  adjoining  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  150  miles,  and  including  the  port  of  Embden  in  her  new  possessions, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  circumstances  will  give  her  increased  security 
and  importance. 

“  As  to  Norway,  the  Congress  saw  no  cause  to  alter  the  arrangement  already 
made  as  to  its  annexation  to  Sweden.  This,  as  the  House  well  knew,  was  part 
of  the  treaty  between  Alexander  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  entered  into 
at  Abo  in  September  1812,  and  by  which  Russia,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
need,  obtained  that  assistance  by  being  enabled  to  withdraw  its  troops  from 
Finland,  without  which  it  must  have  sunk  in  the  conflict.  The  Emperor 
Alexander,  with  the  scrupulous  fidelity  to  his  engagements  which  forms  so 
honourable  a  feature  in  his  character,  considers  his  honour  pledged  to  that 
arrangement ;  and  by  treaty  with  the  Crown  Prince,  Great  Britain  is  not  less 
bound  by  it.  It  is  true  the  Crown  Prince  has  not  shown  that  alacrity  in  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  war  which  might  have  been  desired,  but  that  was  not  by  the 
Powers  chiefly  concerned  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  departing  from  this 
obligation.  Nor  are  political  considerations  of  great  weight  wanting  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  justify  the  same  course.  Denmark  had  taken  her  part  throughout 
the  conflict  so  decidedly  with  France  that  it  could  not  with  reason  complain 
if  it  underwent  the  fate  of  its  ally ;  and  it  will  not  escape  observation  that 
Great  Britain  had  a  remote,  but  what  might  prove  very  material  interest,  in  the 
new  arrangement.  Denmark,  from  its  geographical  position,  was  necessarily 
in  the  general  case  under  the  influence  of  Russia;  and  therefore  it  was  very 
material  for  the  naval  interests  of  England  that  Sweden  should,  as  much  as 
possible,  be  rendered  independent,  and  both  shores  of  the  Sound  hindered  from 
falling  under  the  same  power.  This  would  inevitably  be  the  result  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  remaining  separate,  and  the  latter  forming  part  of  the  Danish 
dominions. 

“  With  respect  to  Spain,  and  the  negotiations  wuth  that  Power,  now  so  un¬ 
happily  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle  with  her  colonies,  I  positively  deny  that 
there  has  been  evinced  the  slightest  intention  to  infringe  that  neutrality  which 
we  have  observed,  and  are  bound  to  maintain,  between  Spain  and  her  revolted 
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the  bridge  of  Jeoa  in  order  to  blow  it  up.  Lord  Castlereagh 
lost  not  a  moment  in  concerting  measures  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  prevent  this  irreparable  act  of  severity.* 
A  very  important  duty  devolved  on  the  diplomatists 
who  were  charged  with  conducting  the  negotiations  in 
Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that  was  the  adju¬ 
dication  on  the  numerous  claims  for  restitution  of  the 
works  of  art  plundered  by  the  Revolutionary  and  Imperial 
armies  during  the  many  years  that  they  were  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  the  European  monarchies.  Had  the  Allies 
been  actuated  by  the  rapacious  spirit  of  the  conquering 
French  democracy,  they  would  have  made  short  work  of 


South  American  colonies.  The  whole  of  his  Majesty’s  Cabinet  feel  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  use  the  whole  force  of  Government  to  keep  up  that  neutrality,  and  to 
prevent  this  country  being  rendered  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  arms 
to  the  insurgent  colonies.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty  to  abstain  from 
any  act  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  impair  the  Spanish  monarchy.  By 
such  conduct  we  should  be  setting  ourselves  up  as  judges  between  sovereigns 
and  subjects,  when  in  truth  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  one  way 
or  another  between  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  that  contest,  and 
whatever  the  wishes  of  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite  for  the  independence 
of  the  South  Americans,  the  House  I  am  persuaded  mrast  be  sensible  that  in¬ 
stead  of  interfering  on  either  side,  it  is  much  better  to  allow  a  sovereign  and 
his  subjects  to  settle  their  own  differences,  and  arrange  their  own  affairs.  Be 
the  value  of  the  honourable  member’s  remarks  on  this  subject  what  it  may, 
never  shall  I  respect  opinions  given  for  the  encouragement  of  subjects  in  rebel¬ 
lion  against  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  I  never  shall  hear  them  without  think¬ 
ing  that  the  person  delivering  them  travels  far  beyond  that  which,  as  a  good 
subject,  he  owes  to  his  sovereign.”  The  House  agreed  to  an  address  approving 
of  the  treaty  without  a  division. — Parliamentary  Debates,  xxx.  292-303,  and 
Castlereagh  Correspondence,  i.  24-56. 

*  “The  immediate  difficulty  is  now  to  keep  Blucher  and  the  Prussians  within 
any  bounds  towards  this  town.  They  have  notified  to  the  Duke  to-day  that 
they  had  laid  on  the  city  of  Paris  a  contribution  of  110,000,000  francs,  and 
equipments  for  110,000  men;  and  they  are  at  this  moment  mining  the  bridge 
of  Jena  with  the  view  of  blowing  it  up.  The  Duke  has  written  to  urge  them 
at  least  to  suspend  all  measures  of  this  nature  till  the  arrival  of  the  sovereigns  ; 
and  we  propose  to-morrow  morning  to  pay  the  Marshal  a  visit  at  St  Cloud  to¬ 
gether,  to  stop  if  possible  these  measures  of  arbitrary  and  unconcei-ted  severity. 
The  King  sent  for  the  Duke  and  me  this  evening" to  the  Tuileries,  principally 
on  this  point.  We  found  him  in  a  state  of  great  emotion  and  exultation  at  the 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  his  subjects,  which  appears  to  have  been  even 
more  animated  than  on  his  former  entrance.  Indeed,  during  the  long  audience 
to  which  we  were  admitted,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  converse,  so  loud  w’ere 
the  shouts  of  the  people  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  which  were  full  of  people 
though  it  was  then  dark.” — Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Liverpool,  July  8, 
1815  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  419,  420. 
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all  these  questions  by  simply  demanding  restitution  of 
tliem  all,  and  at  the  same  time  exacting  the  surrender  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  belonging  to  France  itself,  to  adorn 
the  galleries  of  England  and  Prussia,  who  had  achieved 
the  conquest  of  the  Great  Nation.  But  such  a  course 
would  have  been  abhorrent  to  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  conducted  the  contest,  which  were  not  to  imitate  the 
bad  example  of  their  opponents,  but  to  restore  things  to 
their  former  situation,  so  far  as  consistent  with  due  security 
against  the  repetition  of  such  disasters  in  future  times. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  accordingly,  warmly  supported  the  resti¬ 
tution  of  the  works  of  art  to  the  states  from  which  they  had 
been  reft,  but  he  was  equally  resolute  to  make  no  further 
demand  upon  the  French,  and  allow  their  own  works  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  in  their  vanquished  capital.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  strongly  supported  the  same  views,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  determined  to  make  the  restitution  complete, 
but  not  to  extend  it  to  any  spoliation  of  the  French  mon¬ 
uments  of  art  themselves.  This  determination  led  to  a 
general  lodging  of  claims  against  the  French  Government 
for  restitution  of  objects  of  vertu  which  had  been  carried  off, 
or  repayment  of  contributions  levied  and  exactions  made, 
during  the  years  when  the  French  armies  were  conquering 
Europe.  Their  amount,  if  not  authenticated  by  official 
documents,  would  exceed  belief.  From  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence  it  appears  that  the  amount  thus  robbed 
and  carried  off  by  the  French  armies  before  the  treaty 
of  Campo-Formio,  in  1798,  amounted  to  9,126,684,.581 
francs,  or  £366,000,000  sterling !  As  this  was  before  the 
campaigns  of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  and  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  so  prolific  in  plunder,  it  may  reasonably 
be  concluded  that  this  sum,  great  as  it  is,  w^as  not  more 
than  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from  Europe  by  the 
French  armies  during  the  Revolutionary  wars  !  In  other 
words,  the  plunder  realised  by  the  French  Emperor,  mar¬ 
shals,  generals,  and  soldiers,  beyond  all  doubt  in  twenty 
vears  exceeded  a  thousand  millions  sterling — a  sum,  from 
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the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  equal  to  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  millions  in  this  country !  Nothing  more  is  re¬ 
quired  to  explain  the  warm  enthusiasm  which  this  system 
excited  in  the  nation  which  profited  by  this  plunder,  and 
the  universal  exasperation  it  produced  among  those  who 
suffered  under  it.* 

The  fearful  interlude  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  made 
no  change,  to  the  honour  of  the  Allies  be  it  said,  in  the 
terms  on  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  as  agreed  to  at  the 

*  “  Precis  des  Contributions,  Requisitions,  &c.,  levies,  depuis  le  commence¬ 
ment  de  la  Revolution  jusqu’au  Consulat  de  Buonaparte,  par  les  Fran^ais  dans 
les  Pays  Strangers,  tiroes  des  Memoires  et  Proclamations  Officiates. 


Livres. 


Territoire  de  I’Empereur  d’Autriche, 

.  1,450,250,000 

- du  Roi  de  Prusse, 

7,020,000 

Les  Provinces  TJnies  de  la  Hollande,  . 

835,445,000 

Territoires  divers  entre  la  Moselle,  la  Meuse,  et 

le  Rbin,  111,280,000 

L’Electorat  de  Treves, 

6,120,000 

Palatinat  du  Rhin,  .... 

12,462,000 

Deux-Ponts,  ..... 

4,455,000 

Duch^  de  Berg,  .... 

2,464,000 

Cercle  de  Souabe,  .... 

24,248,418 

Empire  Allemagne,  .... 

500,463,375 

Wurtemberg,  ..... 

13,031,000 

Souabe,  ...... 

27,510,000 

Baviere,  ...... 

16,970,000 

Baden,  ...... 

3,245,000 

Territoire  Milanais,  ou  R^publique  Cisalpine, 

294,000,000 

Sardaigne, ...... 

.  5,000,000,000 

Mod^ne,  ...... 

30,400,000 

Lucques,  ...... 

5,000,000 

Parme,  ...... 

3,850,000 

Naples,  ...... 

7,150,000 

Genes,  ...... 

4,000,000 

Toscane,  ...... 

258,600,000 

Etats  Hdreditaires  de  I’Empereur, 

10,100,000 

Etats  de  I’Eglise  (par  Buonaparte),  . 

156,750,000 

Rome  (par  Buonaparte), 

47,525,000 

Venise  (par  Buonaparte),  . 

194,045,788 

Espagne, . 

30,000,000 

Portugal,  ...... 

36,000,000 

Suisse,  ...... 

24,300,000 

Hambourg,  ..... 

7,000,000 

Breme  et  Lubeck,  .... 

3,000,000 

Livres  de  France, 

.  9,126,684,58P 

—  Castlereagh  Corresfpondence,  x.  411,  41 2.+ 

t  “  Jusqu’a  la  paix  de  Campo-Formio  et  I’expedition  en  Egypte  cette  sorame  immense  est 
entree  en  France  en  hoii  metal  reel,  dontla  moitie  est  possedee  liar  les  marechaux,  generaux, 
&c.,  I'antre  inoitiii  par  les  ministres,  &c.” 
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Congress,  was  concluded.  It  was  finally  signed  on  the  9th 
June,  and  its  conditions,  apart  from  some  insignificant 
details,  were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  arranged 
before  Lord  Castlereagh  left  Vienna  in  the  middle  of 
February.'^''  The  share  of  Saxony  falling  to  Prussia  was 
reduced  to  a  territory  containing  800,000  souls.  The 
remainder,  with  its  beautiful  capital,  remained  with  the 
King  of  Saxon  V.  Prussia’s  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  were  augmented  to  1,100,000  souls;  and 
she  ceded  to  Hanover  on  the  right  bank  some  250,000 
souls.  Norway  remained  annexed  to  Sweden,  and  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  (without  the  Duchy  of  Posen, 
wliich  was  annexed  to  Prussia)  was  erected  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  kingdom  with  a  representative  government,  of  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  King.  Austria  ceded  all 
her  claims  to  the  Low  Countries  to  Holland,  with  whom 
they  were  incorporated  into  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  title  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was 
settled  on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Austria  regained  all 
her  possessions  in  Italy,  including  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the 
Ticino,  and  the  whole  Venetian  territories  ceded  to  her  by 
Napoleon  at  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  in  1797.  The 
Swiss  territories  were  augmented  by  the  Valais,  Geneva 
with  its  territories,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel, 
which  formed  so  many  new  cantons.  The  German  Con¬ 
federation  was  established,  and  the  most  minute  regula¬ 
tions  for  its  defence  adopted.  Genoa  was  united  to 
Piedmont,  the  Grand  -  duke  of  Tuscany  restored  to  his 
dominions,  Parma  secured  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise, 
and  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  restored  to 
their  ancient  kings.  New  regulations  were  made  for  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  and  other  great  rivers  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  much  coveted  declaration  against  the  slave 
trade  introduced  into  the  treaty  and  rendered  part  of  the 

*  Its  leading  provisions  had  been  previously  determined  in  separate  treaties 
between  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  on  the  21st  April ;  between  Prussia 
and  Saxony  on  the  18th  May;  and  between  Holland  and  the  four  Allied 
Powers  on  the  31st  May. 


CHAP. 

XIV. 


1815. 
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XIV. 


1815. 

^  See  Trea¬ 
ties,  April 
21,  May  18 
and  31, 
1815;  Con- 
grbs  de 
Vienne,  vi. 
123-130  ; 
Schoell,  xi. 
257,  294 ; 
and  Genl. 
Treaty  in 
Pari.  Deb. 
xxxii.  72, 
114. 


89. 

Review  of 
tlie  Russians 
in  the  plain 
of  Vertus. 


Sept.  10. 


public  law  of  Europe.  The  only  matter  of  real  regret,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  was  that  the  noble 
island  of  Java,  itself  a  kingdom,  now  yielding  £2,500,000 
revenue,  was  restored  to  Holland.  It  is  impossible  to 
defend  this  imprudent  piece  of  generosity ;  but  it  was 
part  of  the  magnanimous  policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
was  above  all  selfish  considerations  for  himself  or  his 
country,  and  was  desirous  of  upholding  that  moral  influ¬ 
ence  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  scramble  for  the 
spoils  of  the  French  Empire,  had  been  enjoyed  by  this 
country,  from  being  in  the  rare  position  of  having  every¬ 
thing  to  give  and  nothing  to  ask.^ 

Sir  Charles  (now  Lord)  Stewart,  came  to  Paris  with 
the  Allied  sovereigns  after  the  occupation  of  that  capi¬ 
tal  by  the  Allied  forces,  and  took  an  active  part  both 
in  the  military  pageants  and  diplomatic  negotiations  by 
which  that  memorable  period  was  distinguished.  Among 
the  former  was  the  great  review  of  the  Russian  army 
160,000  strong,  of  whom  28,000  were  cavalry,  with  540 
guns.  Such  a  scene  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  perhaps  will  never  be  seen  again.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  were  present, 
besides  Lord  Stewart  and  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  King  of  Prussia,  and  all  the  lesser  potentates  of 
Germany,  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  nearly  the 
whole  Allied  generals.  Many  ladies  of  high  rank  graced 
the  spectacle,  among  whom,  from  England,  were  Ladies 
Castlereagh,  Combermere,  Grantham,  Mrs  Arbuthnot, 
Miss  Fitzclarence,  and  many  others.  The  review  was 
magnificent  in  the  very  highest  degree,  and  fortunately 
we  possess  a  description  of  it  by  Lord  Stewart,  written 
at  the  moment  with  that  graphic  power  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable.^  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Lowrie 

*  “  On  the  arrival  of  the  sovereigns  at  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  them,  the  ensign 
was  unfurled,  and  a  salvo  of  guns  announced  their  presence.  The  whole  Rus¬ 
sian  army  there  assembled  was  seen  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  extending  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  sun  glittered  on  their  arms,  and  on  the  drawn 
sabres  of  the  cavalry,  to  a  distance  that  almost  appeared  imaginary.  The  eye 
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Cole,  Sir  Ileniy  Ilardinge,  and  several  other  generals  came  chap. 
to  Lord  Stewart’s  in  the  evening  full  of  admiration  at  the 
spectacle  they  had  just  witnessed.  “  Well,  Charles,”  said  i8i5. 
the  Duke,  “you  and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  before,  and 
never  shall  again  ;  tlie  precision  of  the  movements  of 
those  troops  was  more  like  the  arrangements  of  a  theatre 
than  those  of  such  an  army.  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.  But  still  I  think  my  little  army  would  move  round  ^  ^  ^ 
them  in  any  direction  while  they  were  effecting  a  single  335. 
change,” — an  opinion  in  which  all  around  him  concurred.^ 

A  very  interesting  memoir  was  presented  to  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  while  the  negotiations  for  a  final  settlement  were  Memoir 
pending  at  Paris,  praying  for  the  restitution  of  all  the  Irhsts 
works  of  art  carried  off  by  the  French  during  their  con-  LoS^^Stie 
quests  in  Italy  to  the  Eternal  City.  It  was  signed  by 
Thorwaldsen,  Gmelin,  De  Potter,  Keller,  Irvine,  and 
twenty-eight  other  foreign  artists  of  eminence  then  resid¬ 
ing  at  Rome ;  and,  although  not  subscribed  by  Canova,who, 
being  an  Italian  by  birth,  was  excluded  from  the  category, 
it  received  his  warmest  and  most  effective  support.  It 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  carrying  off  of  these 

had  scarcely  time  to  comprehend  so  vast  a  spectacle,  when  a  single  gun  fired 
from  the  height  on  which  we  stood  was  the  signal  for  three  hurrahs  from  the 
troops.  Even  at  this  distant  day  these  hurrahs  sound  freshly  in  my  ears,  as  they 
came  less  and  less  loudly  from  the  divisions  of  ten  thousand,  each  as  they  stood 
in  the  lines.  A  second  gun  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  salute.  The  cannon 
and  musketry  began  at  once,  and  the  fire  ran  along  the  three  extended  lines, 
showing  more  distinctly  than  anything  else  could  have  done,  the  vast  space 
they  occupied,  by  the  distant  flashes  and  retiring  sound  of  the  musketry.  We 
rode  down  the  hill,  and  the  Russians  broke  from  their  lines  into  grand  columns 
of  regiments,  and  no  one  but  a  soldier  can  conceive  the  beauty  of  this  grand 
simultaneous  change.  A  spot  was  then  fixed  on  for  these  masses  to  march  by 
the  sovereigns ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
leading  regiments,  thus  formed  in  column,  marched  past  and  saluted  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austi’ia  and  King  of  Prussia  ;  then  placing  himself  by  their  side, 
saw  the  rest  of  the  army  march  by.  The  whole  of  the  day  was  only  sufficient 
to  give  time  for  a  re-formation  into  line  and  an  opening  of  ranks,  along  which 
the  cavalcade  of  monarchs  and  their  immense  suite  rode.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  appeared  greatly  occupied  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who  was  then 
our  ambassjxdor  at  Paris),  as  if  anxious  for  his  opinion  of  what  was  passing  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  him  when  not  taken  up  with 
his  fair  companions  who  rode  on  both  his  flanks.  Thus  closed  this  day,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  the  grand  military  display  it  pre¬ 
sented.” — Marquess  Londonderry,  War  in  Germany,  1813-1814,  334,  335. 
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monuments  of  art  was  a  piece  of  barbarity  on  the  part 
of  the  French  generals,  of  which  even  their  own  artists, 
who  profited  by  it,  had  been  ashamed ;  that  Rome 
had  become,  in  process  of  ages,  a  sort  of  refuge  for  the 
fine  arts,  where  their  professors,  of  whatever  nation  or 
tongue,  met  on  terms  of  amity  and  peace — where  the 
passions  and  divisions  of  the  world  were  unfelt,  and  the 
love  of  the  ideal  had  come  to  supersede  the  attractions  of 
the  real ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  lasting  injury  to  the  arts, 
and  with  them  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  if  the  im¬ 
mortal  monuments  of  genius  which  had  been  carried  away 
were  not  restored  to  their  sacred  emporium,  but  suffered 
to  remain  in  far  distant  lands,  whither  they  had  been 
carried  by  the  arms  of  conquest,  and  deposited  among  a 
people  little  qualified  to  profit  by  them  *  Lord  Castlereagh 

*  Rome  a  ete  considdre  depuis  une  longue  serie  d’ann^es  comme  le  centre 
des  arts  et  comme  leur  meilleure  dcole.  Les  Frangais  eux-memes,  apres  avoir 
ramassd  de  tout  c6te  ce  que  les  arts  ofFrent  de  plus  pr^cieux,  et  apres  1’ avoir 
entassd  dans  leur  capitale,  n’ont  pu  cependant  se  dispenser  d’envoyer  leurs 
Aleves  pensionnaires  du  Gouvernement  k  Rome,  persuades  que  ce  n’est  que  Ih, 
qu’ils  pouvaient  atteindre  b,  la  perfection.  Plusieurs  artistes  Franyaise  ont 
partage  Famertume  que  la  transplantation  de  ces  objets,  quasi  indigenes  d 
Rome  sur  un  sol  etranger,  a  causee  au  reste  de  TEurope.  Ils  ont  elevd  pub- 
liquement  leur  voix  centre  une  barbarie,  usitee,  il  est  vrai,  sous  les  anciens 
Remains,  mais  qu’alors  ddjb,  Ciceron  foudroyait  de  son  dloquence.  Ajoutons 
encore  que  les  artistes  les  plus  fameux  actuellement  en  France  datent  leur  per¬ 
fection  d’un  terns  antdrieur  b,  cette  rapine,  et  que  la  plupart  d’entre  eux  a  ^tudid 
d  Rome. 

“  Cette  cite  eternelle,  par  un  concours  de  circonstances  unique  dans  I’histoire 
du  monde,  est  devenue  la  capitale  des  arts  pour  tons  les  peuples.  La  nature  et 
les  arts  s’y  pretent  les  mains  pour  leur  perfectionnement  mutuel.  Tout  ce  qui 
entoure  ses  habitans  coopere  b  diever  Timagination  et  le  cceur,  d  former  le  gout 
de  I’amateur,  d  renforcer  le  g^uie  createur  de  I’artiste.  Ce  dernier,  libre  des 
entraves  qui  compriment  son  essor  ailleurs  et  surtout  eu  France,  par  I’esprit  de 
systeme  et  de  mode,  et  I’egarent  par  I’appat  d’un  succes  du  moment  vers  une 
manibre  fausse  et  mesquine,  saisit  ici  la  nature  avec  originalite,  et  n’aspire  qu’b. 
ce  qui  dans  les  arts  est  le  seul  vrai  et  le  seul  immuable. 

“  C’est  d  Rome  qu’un  saint  recueillement,  et  une  simplicity  de  vie  vraiment 
patriarchale,  en  sauvant  I’artiste  des  distractions,  du  tumulte  de  Paris,  lui 
assurent  une  jouissance  ptire  et  tranquille  des  arts.  Aussi  n’existe-t-il  ici  que 
pour  eux.  Tout  autre  interet  s’evanouit,  si  ce  n’est  celui  de  rdmulation  avec  les 
grands  modbles  qu’il  a  journellement  et  b  chaque  pas  sous  ses  yeux,  et  avec  cette 
foule  d’artistes  de  toutes  les  nations  qui  s’blancent  avec  lui  dans  la  meme  carribre. 

“  Mais  ce  n’est  pas  I’artiste  seul  qui  profitera  de  cette  restitution  des  monu- 
mens  antiques  au  sibge  central  des  arts.  L’amateur  y  gagnera  dgalement.  Ce 
qu’il  dtoit  forcd  nagubres  de  considerer  sous  des  rapports  et  sous  des  entours 
peu  favorables,  il  le  vera  rdtabli  sur  son  sol  classique  et  primitif,  dans  un  cadre 
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V'armlj  supported  this  petition,  and  very  much  by  his  exer-  chap. 
tions  the  restoration  was  made  complete,  and  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Laocoon,  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Trans-  isis. 
figuration,  and  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  were  re¬ 
stored  to  their  former  seats  in  the  Vatican.  For  this 
important  service  to  the  arts  and  to  Rome  he  afterwards 
received  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 

The  military  revolution  which  immediately  followed 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba^  and  the  imminent  dan  -  Removal  of 

.  Ill  1  Napoleon  to 

ger  to  which  Europe  in  consequence  had  been  exposed,  st  Helena, 
rendered  it  evident  to  all  that,  in  the  final  pacification 
which  was  to  be  made,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  effectually  both  against  a  repetition  of  a  similar 
irruption  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and  against  the 
military  force  of  France  remaining  so  powerful  as  to 
afford  it,  if  attempted,  a  like  chance  of  success.  How 
to  do  this  most  effectually  was  a  different  question,  and 
gave  rise  to  much  division  of  opinion  among  the  Allies. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  as  already  mentioned,  had  in  1814 
strongly  opposed  the  settlement  of  Napoleon  in  Elba,  and 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  had  pointed  out  its  dangers  with 
a  precision  which  subsequent  events  had  rendered  pro¬ 
phetic.  Taught  by  this  example,  all  were  now  agreed 
that  he  must  be  removed  from  the  dangerous  vicinity 
of  France  ;  but  there  was  not  the  same  unanimity  as  to 
where  he  should  now  be  placed.  The  Canary  Islands 
were  seriously  thought  of,  and  Dumbarton  Castle,  a  for¬ 
tress  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  high  insulated  rock  in 
Scotland,  was  proposed.  Lord  Castlereagh  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  his  removal  to  St  Helena,  which  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  The  instructions  which  he  prepared  for  his 
detention  there,  and  which  were  fully  acted  upon,  were  to 
give  him  the  title  of  General,  not  Emperor,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  dangerous  illusions  in  his  mind,  and  to  give 

projire  h,  en  relever  lea  beau  tea,  et  avec  ce  repos  d’esprit  ndcessaire  pour  jouir 
des  arts  et  des  autiquites — but  qui  oi’diuaireraent  conduit  seul  lea  voyageurs 
•X  Rome.”  —  Memorial  des  Artistes  Etrangers  d  Rome  d  Lord  Castlereagh, 

Rome,  15  Jaillet  1815,  MS.,  and  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  462,  463. 
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CHAP,  him  every  comfort  and  accommodation  •svhich  was  con- 
sistent  with  his  secure  custody.  That  the  latter  strict- 
ness  was  not  uncalled-for  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
during  the  six  subsequent  years  that  he  remained  there, 
several  plans  were,  by  the  admission  of  his  warmest 
partisans,  formed  for  his  escape,  some  of  which  were  very 
near  succeeding.  And  that  the  former  humane  principle 
was  fully  acted  upon  is  obvious  from  the  facts,  admitted 
by  the  same  authorities,  that  he  was  subjected  during 
his  residence  on  the  island  to  no  personal  restraint 
or  indignity ;  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  ride  when  he 
pleased,  attended  only  at  a  distance  by  a  mounted  guard ; 
that  he  had  saddle-horses  and  books  in  profusion,  and  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  friends,  both  male  and  female, 
who  chose  to  share  his  exile  ;  that  his  table  was  equal  to 
that  of  any  duke  in  England,  and  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
^  Pari.^Deb.  pagne  his  daily  beverages ;  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
lisp.*  ’establishment  kept  up  for,  or  on  his  account,  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  was  £400,000  a-year.^"* 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  have  secured  the  person  and 
Negotia-  guarded  against  the  future  invasions  of  the  ex-Emperor ;  it 
Speacl  was  indispensable  also  to  take  such  securities  from  France 
itself  as  might  prevent  a  repetition  of  assaults  upon  Europe 
by  its  revolutionary  inhabitants.  Different  plans  were 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  were  anxiously 
considered  by  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  One  was  to  dismantle  the  whole 
frontier  fortresses  of  France  except  a  few  of  the  strongest, 
and  cede  them  to  the  Allies.  Another  to  detach  Alsace, 
Lorraine,  and  Picardy  from  it,  and  restore  them  to  the 
German  Powers  to  whom  they  had  originally  belonged. 
A  third,  to  occupy  the  frontier  fortresses  for  a  fixed  pe¬ 
riod,  either  three  or  five  years.  The  whole  of  them  were 

*  Lord  Castlereagh’s  instructions  as  to  tlie  custody  of  Napoleon  were  in 
these  words : — “  To  treat  Napoleon  with  all  the  respect  and  consideration  due 
to  his  rank,  but  under  such  precautions  as  should  render  his  escape  a  matter 
of  impossibility.”  The  total  cost  of  his  table  which  the  English  Government 
paid  was  £12,000  a-year. — Parliamentary  Delates,  xxxv.  1158,  1159. 
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strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that,  in  Lord  LiverpooFs 
words,  “  the  continuance  of  the  King’s  authority  and 
Government,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
Allies,  must  be  very  problematical ;  and  if  his  Government 
should  then  he  overturned,  and  hefolloived  hy  a  Jacobin 
or  Revolutionary  system,  though  not  that  of  Bnona'parte, 
what  will  be  thought  of  those  who,  with  France  at  their 
mercy,  had  left  that  country  entire  in  point  of  territory, 
enriched  by  all  the  plunder  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  had  provided  no  additional  security  for  the 
rest  of  Europe,  though,  in  the  instance  of  the  Low 
Countries,  such  security  is  admitted  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  ?  ”  ^  * 

The  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  on  this  subject,  and  providing,  without  irre¬ 
coverably  alienating  France,  for  the  future  security  of 
Europe,  w^as  much  enhanced  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
demands  of  the  Allied  Powers,  particularly  Prussia, 
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*  Lord  Liverpool’s  opinion  was  early  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  occupation 
of  the  fortresses  for  a  limited  number  of  years  rather  than  dismantling  them. 
“With  regard,”  said  he,  “to  the  two  alternatives  of  dismantling  the  French 
fortresses,  or  their  occupation  for  a  given  number  of  years  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
there  appears  to  us  to  be  no  question  which  of  these  propositions  is  the  most 
advantageous  to  Europe,  and  even  to  France.  In  the  first  place,  the  disman¬ 
tling  the  fortresses  has  rarely  ever  been  completely  effected.  The  works  are 
partially  destroyed,  and  may  be  repaired  for  a  small  part  of  the  expense  at 
which  they  were  originally  constructed.  In  the  second  place,  though  disman¬ 
tling  the  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  France  would  uncover  that  country, 
expose  it  for  a  time  to  invasion,  an  advantage  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  not 
materially  protect  neighbouring  countries  which  had  no  fortresses  ;  and  the 
contest,  if  it  should  arise,  would  depend  in  that  case  upon  which  Power 
would  bring  into  the  field  the  superior  army.  Whereas,  if  the  French  for¬ 
tresses  were  occupied  by  the  Allied  Powers  till  such  time  as  a  barrier  could  be 
created  by  the  Allies,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  security  of  the 
French  frontier  till  such  time  as  they  had  been  enabled  to  create  one  of  their 
own.  In  the  third  place,  the  occupation  of  the  French  frontier  by  the  Allies, 
to  be  restored  at  a  given  period  to  the  King  and  his  legitimate  successors, 
would  be  some  security  for  the  continuance  of  his  Government  ;  whereas  the 
dismantling  the  fortresses  could  not  be  productive,  at  least  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree,  of  such  an  advantage.  If,  therefore,  the  principle  of  security 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  the  option  between  these  alternatives  is 
clear.  We  do  not  feel  that  we  should  discharge  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  urge 
this  opinion  with  all  possible  earnestness,  and  desire  you  to  urge  it  upon  the 
Allies.” — Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Jxdij  28,  1815;  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  x.  446. 
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Belgium,  and  BaATiria,  avIio  had  the  greatest  injuries  to 
revenge,  and  dangers  to  apprehend,  botli  as  regards  terri¬ 
tory  to  be  ceded  by  France,  and  indemnities  to  be  paid 
by  that  Power.  The  latter  soon  swelled  to  an  enormous 
amount,  which,  even  supposing  they  were  in  some  de¬ 
gree  exaggerated,  gave  a  frightful  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  systematic  robbery  and  spoliation  had  been  car¬ 
ried  by  the  French  armies.  They  amounted  to  above 
£1,200,000,000  sterling.  The  claims  of  Hamburg  alone, 
a  city  at  that  time  containing  only  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  impoAmrished  to  the  last  degree  by  the  blockade 
during  the  war,  amounted  to  £140,000 — a  sum,  from  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money,  equal  to  at  least  £250,000 
in  British  money.  So  enormous  were  the  demands,  and 
so  obvious  the  inability  of  France  to  discharge  them,  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  never  forgiven  the 
resistance  made  to  his  views  on  Poland  by  the  Western 
States,  and  was  very  desirous  of  popularity  in  France, 
under  the  name  of  mediating  between  the  contending 
Powers,  took  the  part  of  the  French  in  a  way  which  at 
first  excited  the  apprehension  of  the  British  Cabinet.* 
These  concurring  circumstances  caused  the  negotiation  to 
be  protracted  much  beyond  the  period  originally  contem¬ 
plated,  and  which  was  the  more  unexpected  that  at  its  close 
no  less  than  800,000  Allied  troops  were  in  possession  of  the 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  different  shades  of  opinion  which  sub¬ 
sist  amongst  the  Allied  Powers  as  to  the  measures  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
adopt  respecting  the  frontier  of  France.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Powers 
bordering  on  France  should  look  to  their  own  security  in  some  permanent  re¬ 
duction  of  the  territory  of  that  country.  It  is  quite  intelligible,  likewise,  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  should  be  desirous  of  being  considered  as  a  protector  of 
the  French  nation  ;  but  this  disposition,  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
should  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds.  He  should  recollect  that  those 
who  are  near  to  France,  and  consequently  in  the  post  of  danger,  have  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  contest.  And,  though  it  may  be  very  pro¬ 
per  that  he  should  so  far  act  the  pai't  of  a  mediator  as  to  keep  down  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unreasonable  pretensions,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  what  may  be 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  Allies  to  the  pretensions  of  the  French  nation, 
particularly  as  that  nation  has  never  acted  upon  those  principles  of  permanent 
territorial  integrity  with  respect  to  other  countries,  when  the  fortune  of  war 
has  placed  the  power  in  its  own  hands.” — Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Castle- 
REAGH,  July  28,  1815;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  445. 
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Frencli  territory,  where  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English,  fed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  incapable 
of  making  any,  even  the  smallest  resistance,  wliile  its  army 
was  almost  entirely  disbanded.  Lord  Castlereagh  wrote 
and  transmitted  to  his  Cabinet,  on  the  17th  August,'^  a 

*  “  I  quite  concur  with  the  remark  contained  in  your  last  letter,  that  the 
true  interests  of  Great  Britain  are  much  more  identified  with  tliose  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  in  the  existing  crisis,  than  with  those  of  Russia  ;  but  I  must  at 
the  same  time  observe,  that  both  these  courts  require  to  be  narrowly  watched 
at  the  present  moment,  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  they  pursue  their 
particular  views,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  involved  in  a  course  of  policy 
in  which  Great  Britain  has  no  principle  of  common  interest  with  them,  but 
the  reverse.  The  first  point  is,  that  I  much  suspect  neither  Austria  nor 
Prussia,  and  certainly  none  of  the  smaller  Powers,  have  any  sincere  desire  to 
bring  the  present  state  of  things  to  a  speedy  termination.  So  long  as  they  can 
feed,  clothe,  and  pay  their  armies  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  put  English 
subsidies  into  their  pockets  besides,  which  nothing  can  deprive  them  of,  previous 
to  Ist  April  1816,  but  the  actual  conclusion  of  a  treaty  withFrance,  you  cannot 
suppose  they  will  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  come  to  a  final  settlement,  since  the 
war  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  .  .  .  The  Prussians  have  not  only  brought 

an  entire  new  corps  of  40,000  men  forward — much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  whom  they  have  been  feeding,  by  the  way — but 
they  have  now  reinforcements  to  an  equal  amount  in  full  march,  to  fill  up  all 
their  other  corps,  making  their  numbers  in  France,  according  to  their  own 
returns,  200,000  men,  for  which  they  now  draw  rations.  .  .  .  The  Prussian 

minister  of  finance,  Bulow,  yesterday  told  me  that  he  did  not  calculate  the  Allied 
force  now  in  France  lower  than  900,000  men ;  and  their  expense,  including  forage 
and  waste,  at  less  than  3  livres  per  man  per  day,  which  is  about  £112,000  a-day, 
or  £36,000,000  a-year,  exclusive  of  pay  and  clothing,  the  latter  being  provided 
by  distinct  requisitions,  the  former  by  the  revenue  of  the  departments  occupied. 
To  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  invasion  in  a  financial  point  of  view  upon  France, 
to  this  must  be  added  the  final  contribution  to  be  demanded,  which,  from  all 
I  hear  and  observe,  is  not  likely  to  fall  short  of  600,000,000  (£24,000,000);  and 
if  to  this  you  add  the  charge  of  100,000  men  who  are  to  occupy  for  a  number 
of  years  the  intended  position  in  France,  you  will  probably  be  of  opinion 
that  the  pressure  is  likely  to  be  as  heavy,  in  a  pecuniary  shape,  as  the  country 
can  be  expected  quietly  to  submit  to.  .  .  . 

“  With  respect  to  the  fortresses  proposed  to  be  erected,  you  reason  the 
justice  of  throwing  upon  France  the  expense  of  providing  those  defences, 
which  her  position  and  conduct  render  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  Austria  and  Prussia  state  the  justice  as  strongly  and 
preferably  in  favour  of  being  indemnified  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
Lr  former  contributions  levied  upon  them  by  France.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
France  cannot  meet  all  these  demands ;  that  the  charge  upon  her  must  be 
limited  in  amount ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  question  amongst  the  Allies,  in  appro¬ 
priating  this  fund,  which  pretension  is  to  give  way.  ...  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
question  much  more  between  us  and  our  Allies,  in  which,  as  I  foresaw  before 
I  left  England,  we  should  have  to  contend  upon  grounds  of  remote  precaution, 
against  the  immediate  pressui'e  of  avarice  and  poverty. 

“  Much  to  my  surprise,  in  discussion  with  Prince  Metternieh  on  this  sub- 
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CHAP,  detailed  and  most  able  account  of  the  state  of  the  nego- 
tiations,  and  the  reasons  adduced  on  both  sides,  which 
1815.  throws  an  important  light  on  the  difficulties  wuth  which 
he  was  surrounded,  and  the  views  which  in  the  end 
swayed  the  British  Government.  iVt  length,  after  a  long 
delay,  and  no  small  difficult}^,  the  heads  of  an  arrange- 

ject,  I  received  not  only  a  concurrence,  but  a  considerable  degree  of  support 
from  the  Russian  minister ;  and  he  has  since  told  me  that  the  Emperor  will 
agree  to  my  proposition  of  appropriating  one-third  of  the  whole  contribution  to 
fortifications,  which,  considering  the  remote  interest  Russia  has  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  is  a  very  liberal  proceeding  on  his  Imperial  Majesty’s  part.  .  .  .  The 
more  I  wish  the  alternative,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  what 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  states  upon  this  subject  in  his  letter  to  me,  when  he 
says  he  deems  the  possession  of  a  certain  number  of  French  fortresses  for  an 
extended  period  of  time,  in  itself  preferable  to  the  actual  cession  of  the  same 
places  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  the  one  is  compatible  with  French 
connection,  the  other  leads  to  unite  all  Frenchmen  against  us,  or  rather 
against  the  Power  that  shall  be  found  in  possession  of  their  spoils ;  and  as  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands  would  probably  be  the  first  to  be  attacked,  we  have 
more  reason  to  weigh  well  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

“  When  I  state  that  the  temporary  occupation  is  not  incompatible  with  pre¬ 
serving  a  useful  influence  in  France,  I  do  it  from  knowing  that  the  King  and 
his  ministers  do  not  wish  to  see  France  without  foreign  troops;  that  they  ad¬ 
mit  the  Allies  cannot  leave  their  troops  in  France,  without  the  security  of  a 
certain  number  of  their  fortresses.  My  belief  and  hope  is,  if  the  arrangement 
is  made  with  some  attention  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  country,  that 
the  King,  his  Government,  and  the  loyal  party  in  France,  will  ally  themselves 
with  you  ;  and  that  thus  sustained,  the  King  will  be  able  gradually  to  establish 
his  authority,  which,  if  accomplished,  is  valuable  beyond  all  other  securities 
we  can  acquire.  If  he  fails,  we  shall  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves  with 
having  precipitated  his  fall,  and  we  shall  have  full  time  to  take  our  precau¬ 
tions.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  push  things  now  to  an  extremity,  we  leave  the 
King  no  resource  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people  but  to  disavow  us;  and  once 
committed  against  us  in  sentiment,  he  will  be  obliged  soon  either  to  lead  the 
nation  into  war  himself,  or  possibly  he  set  aside  to  make  way  for  some  more  bold 
and  enterprising  competitor.  The  whole  of  this  view  of  the  question  turns 
upon  a  conviction  that  the  King’s  cause  in  France  is  far  from  hopeless,  if  well 
conducted,  and  that  the  European  alliance  can  be  made  powerfully  instru¬ 
mental  to  his  support,  if  our  securities  are  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
be  ultimately  hostile  to  France,  after  she  shall  have  given  protracted  pjvofs 
of  having  ceased  to  be  a  revolutionary  state.  .  ,  . 

“  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  prevailing  temper,  in  England  as  w'ell  as  in 
Germany,  the  Cabinet  ought  to  instruct  the  Duke  of  Wellington  not  to  look 
to  secure  a  fortified  place  the  more  or  the  less,  which  seldom  tells  much  in  the 
contest  of  nations,  but  to  confer  with  the  other  Powers  how  we  can  best 
reduce  the  power  of  France,  and  most  effectually  disqualify  h&v  from  making 
again  the  attempt  to  assail  Europe.  I  have  no  doubt  the  middle  line  would  be 
most  popular,  and  that  in  extorting  the  permanent  cession  of  one  or  two  for¬ 
tresses  of  great  name,  our  labours  would  carry  with  them  an  eclat  which  is  not 
likely  to  attend  them  according  to  the  course  we  recommend.  But  it  is  not 
our  business  to  collect  trophies,  but  to  try  if  ice  can  bring  back  the  world  to  peace- 
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inent  were  come  to  between  him  and  Prince  Nesselrode, 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  treaty  which  followed,  and 
was  signed  on  20th  November.* 

Lord  Liverpool  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fortresses  designed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  for  temporary  occupation,  Strasburg  and  Lille  should 
be  demolished  ;t  and  the  Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  Berlin 
secretly  insisted  that  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Franche-Comte, 
and  French  Flanders,  should  be  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  form  part  of  the  Germany  Confederacy.  It  was 

fal  habits.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  compatible  with  any  attempt  now 
materially  and  permanently  to  aflfect  the  territorial  character  of  France,  as 
settled  by  the  Peace  of  Paris.  Neither  do  I  think  it  a  clear  case  (if  we  can,  by 
imposing  a  strait  waistcoat  upon  that  Power  for  a  number  of  years,  restore  her 
to  ordinary  habits,  and  weighing  the  extraordinary  growth  of  other  states  in  latter 
times,  and  especially  of  Russia)  that  France,  even  with  her  existing  dimensions, 
may  not  be  found  a  useful,  rather  than  a  dangerous  member  of  the  European 
system.  You  have  now  all  the  materials  before  you;  you  know  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  sentiments  and  my  own;  and  if  you  wish  us  to  alter  the  view 
we  have  taken  of  the  question,  or  have  to  make  any  change  in  the  instructions 
given  me  on  leaving  England,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.” — Lord  Castlereagh 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  August  17,  1815;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  485-491. 

*  This  agreement  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“1.  Occupation  des  places  ddsignees  par  le  Due  de  Wellington  pour  cinq 
annees. 

2.  Cession  de  Landau,  comme  enclave  de  I’Allemagne. 

“  3.  Cession  h  la  Suisse,  ou  demolition  de  Huningue. 

“  4.  Restitution  au  Roi  de  Sardaigne  de  la  partie  de  la  Savoye  reunie  a  la 
France  par  la  paix  de  Paris,  contre  la  cession  de  sa  part,  pour  la  rectification 
des  fronti^res  de  Geneve. 

“  5.  Restitution  des  districts  detaches  des  Pays  Bas  par  la  paix  de  Paris. 

“  6.  Contribution  dquivalente  k  une  annde  de  revenu  de  la  France,  savoir, 
six  cent  millions  de  francs. 

“  7.  Comprendre  dans  cette  contribution  les  cinquante  millions  exiges  ac- 
tuellement,  et  le  montant  des  objets  d’equippement  qui  ont  ete  fournis. 

“  8.  Employer  le  tiers  de  cette  contribution  k  la  construction  de  quelques 
points  fortifies  en  Belgique  et  dans  le  midi  de  I’Allemagne. 

“  9.  La  contribution  sera  payable  dans  trois  ans.” — Memorandum  by  Prince 
Nesselrode,  August  24,  1815;  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  x.  498. 

+  “You  will  understand  me  as  not  bringing  forward  the  dismantling  of  Lille 
and  Strasburg  as  a  sine  qua  non,  but  as  wishing  it  to  be  urged  with  all  the 
weight  which  we  feel  is  due  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  very  short  our  proposi¬ 
tions  fall  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  projets,  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  confident 
hope  that,  when  the  French  Government  are  aware,  as  they  must  be,  of  the 
extent  of  sacrifice  which  would  have  been  demanded  from  them,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  moderation  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  they  will  not  feel  it  possible 
to  make  any  serious  resistance  to  a  concession  of  this  nature.” — Lord  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  August  23,  1815;  Cast.  Cor.  x.  496. 
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CHAP,  with  no  small  difficulty  that  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Prince  Nesselrode,  withstood  these 
1815.  demands,  and  they  did  so  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
partition  of  France  would  unite  every  heart  and  hand  in 
the  country  against  the  Government,  and  render  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  peace,  the  great  object  of  all  their  efforts, 
impossible.  By  their  united  efforts,  the  demands  of  the 
Nov.  20.  German  Powers  were  at  length  overruled,  and  peace  was 
concluded  with  France  on  terms  more  favourable  than, 
after  so  dreadful  an  overthrow,  could  have  been  expected. 
By  this  treaty  the  territory  of  France  was  reduced  to  its 
exact  limits  in  1790,  by  which  the  whole  addition  left  to 
it  by  the  treaty  of  1814  was  swept  away,  except  the 
little  territory  of  the  Yenaisin,  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Revolution.  Yersoix,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory, 
was  ceded  to  the  canton  of  Geneva  ;  but  the  fortress 
of  Huningen,  a  standing  menace  to  Switzerland,  was 
to  be  demolished.  The  contribution  laid  on  France 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  was  fixed  at  700,000,000 
francs  (£28,000,000),  in  addition  to  which  an  army  of 
150,000  men,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  formed  of 
30,000  each  from  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  the  lesser  Powers  of  Germany,  was  to  retain  posses¬ 
sion,  during  five  years,  of  the  chief  frontier  fortresses  of 
France,  from  Conde  to  Fort  Louis,  including  Yalenciennes, 
Cambray,  Quesnoy,  Maubeuge,  and  Landrecy.  This  great 
force  was  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Government,  which  for  five  years  would  amount 
to  250,000,000  francs  (£10,000,000),  making  in  all 
£38,000,000  to  be  paid  by  France  under  this  treaty.* 
By  the  advice  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  with  the  entire 
iifMaTt^ens^  concuiTeiice  of  the  Cabinet,  Great  Britain  surrendered 
682 ;  and  the  wliole  portion  of  this  indemnity  accruing  to  her, 
501,518.  amounting  to  nearly  £5,000,000,  to  aid  in  forming  a 
barrier  against  France  in  the  Low  Countries.^ 

*  The  French  Government  was  to  pay  50,000,000  francs  a-year  for  the  pay, 
equipment,  &c.,  of  the  Allied  troops ;  but  it  w'iS  besides  to  furnish  them  hi 
kind  with  their  whole  provisions,  forage,  lodging,  and  fuel.  This  would  pro¬ 
bably  amount  to  as  much  more —  See  Schoel,  xi.  510. 
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The  treaties  of  Vienna  consummated  the  foreign  policy  chap. 
of  Lord  Castlereagli,  and  afford  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
a  rapid  review  of  their  principles  and  effects.  The  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century  which  has  since  elapsed,  fraught  Retros%ct 
as  it  has  been  with  the  most  important  events,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  has  thrown  a  broad  and  steady  light  on  the  Jefln  poUcy 
views  of  international  rights  and  policy  on  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  vehemently  decried  at  the  time  by  the 
Liberal  party,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent — by 
the  first,  because  it  was  deemed  too  favourable  to  despotic 
power,  and  too  little  encouraging  to  popular  movements 
and  inclinations ;  and  by  the  last,  because  it  had  defeated 
the  great  democratic  effort  of  the  European  states,  and 
established  an  alliance  of  the  Conservative  Powers  which 
threatened  for  a  long  period,  if  not  for  ever,  to  restrain  its 
advances.  That  it  had  both  these  effects  for  a  considerable 
time  is  indeed  certain ;  but  yet  neither  was  intended  by 
him,  and  neither  formed  the  principal  object  to  which  his 
policy  was  directed.  It  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  independence,  to  the  support  of  which  his  early 
life  had  been  devoted,  that  during  his  whole  career  con¬ 
stituted  his  main  object.  He  resisted  the  democratic 
movement,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  because  he  saw 
that  the  hostility  of  its  leaders  always  had  been,  and  he 
foresaw  always  would  be,  in  the  end  directed  against  this 
country.  He  inclined  to  the  legitimate  monarchies,  and 
succeeded  at  last,  by  great  exertions,  in  arraying  them  in 
a  firm  league  for  mutual  protection  and  the  prevention  of 
the  desolating  effects  of  separate  warfare.  He  did  so, 
not  because  he  was  inclined  to  arbitrary  principles,  or 
desirous  of  supporting  arbitrary  governments,  but  because 
he  foresaw  that  it  was  by  the  democratic  Powers  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  likely  in  future  to  be  disturbed 
and  the  independence  of  Great  Britain  threatened,  and 
that  it  was  by  an  alliance  with  the  legitimate  monarchies 
alone  that  either  could  be  successfully  maintained. 

The  annals  of  Europe  during  the  twenty  j^ears  wdiich 
immediately  succeeded  the  first  French  Revolution  too 
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clearly  vindicated  these  opinions.  In  the  outset  that  event 
was  not  merely  regarded  with  no  disfavour,  but  carried 
with  it  the  warmest  and  nearly  unanimous  sympathy  of 
the  British  people.  To  see,  and,  if  they  can  effect  it, 
render,  all  other  nations  as  free  as  themselves,  has  ever 
been  the  warmest  wish  of  the  English ;  and,  in  the  out¬ 
set,  they  invariably  regard  any  nation  insurgent  against 
its  government,  as  their  natural  allies.  So  it  was  with  the 
first  French  Revolution  ;  so  it  was  with  the  last.  Even 
Mr  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  regarded  the  first  convulsion, 
in  its  early  stages,  with  favour ;  they  stood  aloof  when 
France  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick^s  invasion  in  1792,  and  when  nothing  was  wanting 
but  a  declaration  of  war  from  England  to  determine  the 


contest  at  once  in  favour  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  was 
with  deep  regret,  “  and  like,^’  as  Lord  Malmesbury  said, 
“  a  conscientious  man  being  forced  into  a  duel,^^  that  they 
were  in  the  succeeding  year  drawn  into  the  war.  But  the 
events  which  rapidly  succeeded  soon  dispelled  this  amiable 
and  natural  delusion,  and  revealed  the  painful  truth  that 
every  revolutionary  state  on  the  Continent  is  no  sooner 
established  than  it  allies  itself,  not  with  England,  hut 
with  France,  if  under  a  revolutionary  government,  and, 
instead  of  forming  a  support  to  Great  Britain,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  its  enemies. 
The  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Roman,  and  Parthenopeian 
Republics  were  not  only  conquered  and  organised, 
but  cordially  united  their  forces  with  those  of  France; 
and  when  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded  to  the  helm,  in 
1807,  he  found  the  whole  of  Europe,  under  the  banners 
of  revolution,  arrayed  in  a  vast  league  against  this  country. 
There  are  many  instances  in  the  history  of  England  of 
revolutionary  powers  imploring  its  aid  to  establish  their 
independence — there  is  not  one  of  any  of  them  in  return 
ever  rendering  her  any  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  war,  when  Britain,  the  last  asylum 
of  freedom,  was  endangered,  America,  after  every  cause  of 
complaint  had  been  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
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in  Council,  united  her  arms  with  those  of  France  against  chap. 
this  country.* 

If  the  subsequent  history  of  Europe  since  Lord  Castle-  isis. 
reagh’s  death  is  considered,  still  more  ample  proof  will  be  contSma- 
found  of  the  truth  of  his  principle,  that  every  revolutionary 
movement  on  the  Continent,  if  successful,  is  an  addition 
the  power  of  France  ;  if  unsuccessful,  of  Russia  ;  and  that  experience, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  by  which  the  independence  of  Great 
Britain  is  most  seriously  menaced.  The  Grand  Alliance, 
w'hich  he  wdth  so  much  labour  constructed,  overthrew  the 
revolutionary  principle  in  the  person  of  its  chosen  cham¬ 
pion,  and  gave  Europe  forty  years  of  peace,  unbroken  save 
by  the  democratic  outbreaks  and  triumphs  of  1830  and 
1848.  But  both  of  these  convulsions  signally  advanced 
the  power  of  France,  and  the  last  so  effectually  that  we 
have  ever  since  been  constantly  engaged  in,  or  under  pre¬ 
paration  for,  serious  war.  The  Revolution  of  1830  parti¬ 
tioned  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  restored  Antwerp, 
erected  at  so  vast  a  cost  for  our  subjugation,  virtually  to  the 
rule  of  France  ;  and  established  revolutionary  dynasties, 
of  course  in  the  French  interest,  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

That  of  1848  re-established  in  a  few  years  the  proscribed 
Napoleonic  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France ;  and  that 
speedily  led  to  the  Crimean  war,  which  irrecoverably 
broke  up  the  alliance  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  England, 
and  resulted  in  the  Italian  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  the  French  empire,  and 
the  extension  of  French  influence  through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  revolutionary  movements  over  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  France  has  regained  the  prestige  and  power 
wfliich  she  had  lost  during  the  years  1814  and  1815  from 
the  efforts  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  by  two  subsequent 
successful  revolutions.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
England  has  gained  by  these  convulsions  excepting  the 
growth  of  a  Power  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  which 

*  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  alliance  of  France  and  England  in  1854 
against  Russia  was  a  war  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  III.,  intended  to 
dissever  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  uncle,  and  was  any¬ 
thing  rather  than  a  measure  of  support  to  Great  Britain. 
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now  seriously  threatens  its  independence,  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  during  peace  armaments  on  the  scale  of  the 
most  costly  war. 

Experience,  therefore,  has  now  decisively  demonstrated 
the  justice  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  and  Sir  Charles  Stewards 
principle,  that  every  successful  revolution  on  the  Continent 
is  a  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  revolutionary  France, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  cordial  union  between  the  Con¬ 
servative  states  that  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  all 
threatened  by  its  aggression  can  be  obviated.  It  is  often 
said  by  the  Continental  writers  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
were  dictated  by  hatred  to  France,  and  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  ground  for  this  feeling.  That,  however,  was  not 
the  real  motive  which  led  to  that  celebrated  series  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  acts.  Terror — well-founded  terror — founded  on 
dear-bought  experience,  was  the  ruling  principle.  Europe 
had  had  too  much  reason  to  know  that  France,  even  as  she 
stood  in  1789,  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  single 
Power  within  her  bounds,  probably  than  for  any  two 
Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  When  to  this  natural 
strength,  arising  from  its  great  population,  compact  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  martial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  was  added 
the  extraordinarv  fervour  of  a  revolution,  it  became 
irresistible  save  by  a  sincere  alliance  of  all  the  other 
monarchies.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
supported  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  of  Hol¬ 
land  to  Belgium,  of  great  part  of  Saxony,  of  the  duchy  of 
Posen,  and  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces  to  Prussia,  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  to  Austria,  and  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  It  was  to 
form  efficient  barriers  against  France  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  against  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  that  all  this 
was  done. 

Nationalities  indeed  are  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  if 
still  more  momentous  considerations  do  not  intervene, 
they  should  ever  be  respected.  But  though  national 
feelings  are  respectable,  national  independence  is  still  more 
important  ;  and  if  the  obvious  consequence  of  sacrificing 
the  general  safety  to  the  separate  attachments  of  little 
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states,  or  the  desire  to  split  up  great  ones  for  the  sake 
of  nationalities,  is  to  subject  them  all  to  the  ruthless 
conquest  of  a  powerful  united  aggressor^  it  is  the  part 
of  patriotism,  not  less  than  wisdom,  to  accept  the  lesser 
evil  in  order  to  shun  the  greater.  To  withstand  an  aggres¬ 
sion  in  future,  similar  to  that  from  which  they  had  just 
escaped,  and  which  the  aspiring  and  military  genius  of 
the  French  gave  them  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  at 
no  distant  period,  it  was  indispensable,  not  merely  that 
the  great  Powers  should  be  united,  but  the  lesser  Powers 
so  strengthened  as  to  be  of  some  weight  in  the  political 
scale,  and  capable  of  preventing  their  territories  from 
becoming,  as  heretofore,  mere  battle-fields  for  the  greater 
Powers  to  adjust  their  differences  on.  If  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  the  wisdom  of  this  view,  and  the  necessity  on  which 
it  was  founded,  we  have  only  to  consider  what  have  been 
the  consequences  of  these  arrangements  being  overturned. 
What  is  the  security  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
when  Belgium  has  been  severed  from  Holland,  Lombardy 
from  Austria  —  when  Savoy  and  Nice  have  been  re¬ 
annexed  to  France,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the 
head  of  600,000  men,  scarcely  disguises  his  intention  of 
resuming  Belgium  and  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  as  part 
of  tlie  territory  of  the  Great  Nation,  and  is  making  pre¬ 
parations  which  clearly  show  his  intention  of  ultimately 
resuming  the  maritime  crusade  of  his  great  predecessor 
against  the  independence  of  Great  Britain  '? 

*  In  proof  that  these  statements  in  regard  to  the  danger  which  this  country 
has  incurred  by  the  restoration  of  the  revolutionary  regime  and  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty  in  France  are  not  overcharged,  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from 
a  very  able  pamphlet  recently  published  in  Paris,  evidently  under  the  secret 
auspices  of  Louis  Napoleon,  entitled  La  Coalition : — 

“  Non  seulement  I’empire  a  etd  reconnu  partout,  mais  il  a  repris  en  Europe 
un  ascendant  considerable,  que  nous  attribuons  autant  h  la  vigueur  du  principe 
qu’d  la  haute  intelligence  de  Napoleon  III.  D’oh  vient  en  efifet  que  tous  les 
regards  des  peuples  sout  fixes  sur  nous  ?  Les  oppresses  nous  regardent,  et  les 
oppresseurs  aussi — les  uns  parcequ’ils  nous  aiment,  les  autres  parcequ’ils  nous 
craignent.  L’empire  h  peine  a  deiivrd  la  Tui'quie  que  I’ltalie  du  Nord  a 
tendu  vers  lui  ses  bras  charges  de  chaines. 

“  II  a  sauve  iTtalie  du  Nord.  En  meme  temps  un  violent  souffle  d’indd- 
pendance  a  passe  par  toute  la  Peninsule.  On  a  vu  des  populations  enti^res 
sacrifier  leur  antonomie  pour  dchapper  au  joug  de  Ldtranger,  et  se  placer 
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revolutionary  France  as  their  head,  and  in  the  end,  or  on 
1815.  any  serious  crisis,  must  ever  unite  their  arms  with  those 
ReasS?s  that  Power  against  this  country,  is  sufficiently  evident, 
and,  being  founded  in  the  lasting  interests  of  the  two  states, 
Powers  ever  j^av  be  expected  to  be  of  permanent  endurance.  Essen- 

mcline  to  .  ^  ~ 

France.  tially  industrial  and  commercial,  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  are  inseparably  wound  up  with  the  preservation  of 


d’elles-memes  avec  une  resolution  trois  fois  exprim^e  dans  des  votes  solen- 
nelles  sous  I’autorit^  d’un  gouvernement  plus  national.  Ou  serait  I’autoritd 
temporelle  des  Papes  elle-m^me,  si  on  avait  laisse  les  sujets  Romains  libres 
de  se  prononcer  ]  Le  dfeordre  est  encore  dans  les  Deux  Siciles ;  Palerme 
et  Messine  ont  vu  couler  le  sang  du  peuple.  La  Venetie  proteste,  gemit, 
et  implore  sa  ddlivrance.  Des  elans  nationaux  agitent  profondement  la  Hon- 
grie.  Partout  une  nationalite  est  en  souffrance,  un  cri  de  douleur  et  de 
vengeance  s’eleve.  De  tons  cotes  rhistoii'e  contemporaine  est  pleine  de  la 
voix  des  peuples,  des  actions  des  peuples  :  c’est  pour  en  maintenir  que  les 
guerres  se  font.  Le  principe  des  nationalit^s  a  vaincu  le  principe  du  droit 
divin,  et  l’4me  des  anciennes  coalitions  s’est  envois  .  .  . 

“Ah!  nous  sommes  loin  de  Waterloo.  Nous  ne  sommes  plus  fatigues, 
epuises,  mines  par  vingt  ans  de  guerres  heroiques.  Nous  avons  profites  des 
quarante-cinq  ans  de  paix  que  la  Providence  nous  a  donn^  pour  refaire  nos 
forces,  pour  retromper  notre  patriotisme.  Nos  guerres  d’Afrique  ont  occupd 
les  loisirs  de  la  plus  vaillante  arm^e  de  I’Europe  et  I’ont  disciplin^e  a  la  victoire. 
Nous  avons  de  fort  bonnes  carabines  qui  portent  loin  et  juste,  et  des  canons 
qui  peuvent  tuer  les  hommes  h,  trois  et  quatre  kilometres  de  distance.  Notre 
armde  a  six  cent  mille  hommes;  et  si  nos  frontieres  etaient  menac^es  il  y 
aurait  en  France  autant  de  soldats  que  de  Fran^ais.  Nous  pouvons  aussi  lutter 
sur  mer.  Nous  avons  fait  construire  des  vaisseaux  gigantiques,  blind^s  de  fer, 
h^riss^s  d’un  triple  rang  de  canons ;  nous  avons  de  solides  chaloupes  canon- 
nieres,  enfin  une  marine  puissante  et  des  marins  :  ce  qui  nous  manquait 
d’autrefois.  .  .  . 

“  L’ Aogleterre  ne  domine  que  par  sa  marine.  II  y  a  en  Europe  trois  ou 
quatre  Puissances  maritimes  qui  si  elles  savent  s’unir  peuvent  tenir  en  echec 
toutes  les  flottes  Anglaises.  Que  la  France  s’allie  h  la  Russie,  au  Danemark,  et 
la  Mer  du  Nord  est  ferm^e  aux  Anglais,  et  ils  sont  exclus  de  la  Mer  Noire. 
Qu’elle  appelle  dans  cette  alliance  I’Espagne,  le  Portugal,  il  n’y  a  plus  d’ocean, 
plus  de  Mediterran^e  pour  les  Anglais.  Leur  ile  de  Malte,  leur  Gibraltar,  ne 
seront  plus  que  des  rSves  d' ambition,  des  souvenirs  d'une  superhe  domination 
detruits.  Que  la  Russie  prend  Constantinople,  et  que  par  les  defiles  d’Oural 
elle  se  repande  en  Asie,  ou  elle  a  ddjk  atteint  les  rives  du  fleuve  Amour ; 
que  la  France  s’etablisse  h,  Alexandrie,  et  qu’elle  etend  gdn^reusement  h,  travers 
risthme  de  Suez,  le  chemin  des  Indes  h  toute  I’Europe  ;  que  I’Autriche,  avide 
de  domination,  et  dont  le  vieil  edifice  chancele,  se  retire  leutement  de  I’ltalie, 
oil  sa  position  n’est  plus  tenable,  et  qu’elle  descende,  en  suivant  le  basin  du 
Danube,  dans  les  principautes  qui  cherchent  leur  soutien,  et  sur  lesquelles  les 
souverains  actuels  n’exergaient  qu’  une  autorit^  temporaire.  Ce  jour  la  VAn- 
(jleterre  sera  vaincu,  et  les  forces  des  nations  equilibrees  en  Europe. 

“  11  y  a  done  une  coalition  h.  organiser  h  present.  Elle  doit  avoir  pour  but 
de  renverscr  defond  en  comhle  ce  qui  la  premiere  coalition  a  edijie.  Elle  se  fera, 
et  rien  au  monde  ne  pent  empecher  qu’elle  arrive  h  ses  fins.  Il  y  a  tendances 
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peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  undisturbed  mercantile 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  Essentially  warlike  and 
aggressive,  and  passionately  fond  of  glory,  the  interests 
and  passions  of  France  are  as  inseparably  wound  up  with 
the  prosecution  of  war,  and  the  advance  of  their  victorious 
standards  into  foreign  states.  The  first,  from  its  insular 
situation,  vast  colonies,  and  limited  military  force  at  home, 
is  as  incapable  of  lending  any  effective  aid  to  an  infant 
revolutionary  state  on  the  Continent,  as  the  last,  from  its 
central  position,  warlike  spirit,  and  immense  army,  is  of 
rendering  it  the  most  efficacious  assistance.  Hence,  in 
troubled  times,  the  former  becomes  discredited,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  its  insurrectionary  allies,  by  its  sympathy  in 
general  resulting  only  in  empty  words  ;  the  latter  acquires 
the  moral  influence  arising  from  its  obvious  capability  of 
making  good  its  assurances  in  weighty  deeds.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  such  circumstances  all  revolutionary 
Powers  should  look  up  to  France  as  their  head,  and  make 
common  cause  with  its  fortunes.  The  feelings  of  Eng¬ 
land,  indeed,  are  in  general  in  favour  of  all  nations  strug¬ 
gling  for  their  liberties ;  but  its  material  interests  derive 
no  support  from  their  efforts,  and  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  prosperous  slumber  of  unshaken  government.  The 
feelings,  equally  with  the  interests  of  revolutionary  France, 
are  alike  in  favour  of  external  revolution,  because  in  the 
success  of  the  movement  party  in  other  states,  they  are 

irresistibles  qui  priScipitentl’ Europe  vers  une  organisation  nouvelle  :  les  guerres 
qui  dclatent  maintenant  proviennent  de  ce  que  I’on  essaie  de  register  b,  ce  ten¬ 
dances.  Mais  il  faut  remarquer  que  le  triompbe  reste  partout  b,  la  cause  des 
peuples :  nous  venons  d’en  voir  uu  exemple  dclatant  en  Italie.  Ce  qui  nous 
console  et  ce  qui  nous  rejouit,  ce  qui  nous  donne  bon  espoir,  c'est  de  voir  la 
France  Imjieriale  prendre  V initiative  de  ce  hrave  mouvement,  dont  les  phases  et  les 
peripdties  fourniront  I’liistoire  de  la  seconde  moitie  du  neuvibme  siecle.  Ce 
role  appartient  de  droit  b,  la  France  et  b,  I’empire  ;  b  la  France,  parcequ’elle  a 
soutenu  la  premibre  seule  centre  tons  le  droit  du  peuple,  et  qu’elle  a  succom- 
bee  glorieusement  dans  cette  lutte  en  1814  :  b,  I’empire  parceque  I’empire  Fran- 
^;ais  est  la  seule  monarchie  actuellement  existante  qui  soit  issue  de  la  volontd 
nationale  et  qui  la  reprdsente  sincbrement.” — La  Coalition,  13,  32. 

Such  are  the  dangers  from  which  the  polic}’^  of  Lord  Castlereagh  delivered 
this  country,  and  gave  it  instead  forty  years  of  unbroken  peace.  Will  the  new 
system  inaugurated  by  his  successors,  of  encouraging  revolution  wherever  it 
breaks  out,  save  at  home,  give  us  similar  security,  or  confer  upon  the  world, 
for  a  tenth  of  the  time,  as  great  a  blessing  ? 
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CHAP,  as  sure  to  find  an  increase  of  their  friends,  as  in  its  defeat 
they  are  to  experience  an  augmentation  of  their  enemies, 
1813.  Hence  the  inclination,  equally  with  the  interests  of  the 
movement  party,  both  in  France  and  all  other  Continental 
states,  tends  to  unite  them  together,  while  the  combined 
hostility  of  both  is  sure  in  the  end  to  be  directed  against 
this  country,  whose  industrial  interests  ultimately  force  it 
over  to  the  other  side.  All  revolutionary  states  look  to 
France  as  their  head  and  main  stay,  because  it  has  always 
been  the  first  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  its  great 
military  strength  qualifies  it  to  form  its  most  efficient 
protector.  All  Conservative  states  in  secret  rely  upon 
the  ultimate  support  of  England,  because  it  is  generally 
known  that,  however  strongly  its  sympathies  in  the  outset 
may  be  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  liberty  all  over 
tlie  world,  its  material  interests  must  in  the  end  range 
it  on  the  side  of  tranquillity,  order,  and  protected  indus¬ 
try,  and  its  wealth  forms  the  resource  to  which  they  all 
must  have  recourse  in  a  protracted  contest.  The  progress 
of  war,  which,  in  France  and  its  revolutionary  allies,  is 
fraught  with  visions  of  military  glory,  general  rapine, 
and  the  creation  of  offices  of  honour  and  profit  for  them¬ 
selves  in  foreign  and  subjugated  states,  in  England  is  pro¬ 
phetic  only  of  increased  domestic  taxation,  dismal  com¬ 
mercial  stoppages,  and  a  frightful  monetary  crisis. 

These  considerations  at  once  explain  the  inconsistency 
Inconsist-  iu  tlic  policy  of  this  country  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
foreyJind  doiuestic  administration  of  its  own  inhabitants,  and  the 
pX^y^of  directly  opposite  sides  which  its  Government  has  often 
this  country  taken  in  the  affairs  of  nations  during  the  last  event- 

in  regard  to  ^  ~  ^  _ 

revolutions,  ful  eighty  yeai’s.  No  people  are  so  much  inclined  as  the 
English  to  favour  revolutionary  movements  in  foreign 
states ;  none  so  determined  to  resist  them  in  their  own. 
The  leaders  of  insurrection  abroad,  or  the  filibusters 
who  are  floating  through  the  world  to  support  them,  are, 
in  the  general  estimation  in  this  country,  heroes  and 
demigods  on  the  path  to  deathless  renown  ;  the  same 
characters,  when  their  efforts  are  directed  against  the 
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peace  of  the  British  empire,  are  traitors,  who  should  be  chap. 
liung  on  the  first  tree,  or  pirates,  who  should  be  suspended 
from  the  first  jard-arm.  It  is  hard  to  saj  whether  Great  isis. 
Britain  exerted  most  energy  in  combating  insurrection, 
in  her  own  dominions  in  Ireland,  or  colonies  in  America, 

India,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  by  force  of  arms  ;  or  in 
supporting  it  in  those  of  South  American  colonies,  and 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  by  covert  intervention,  and  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  by  diplomacy  and  instant 
recognition  of  the  revolutionary  states.  Our  whole  for¬ 
eign  policy  for  twenty  years,  under  Mr  Pitt  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  consisted  in  combating  a  great  alliance  of 
revolutionary  states,  tlie  offspring  of  the  first  Revolution, 
which  ultimately  came  to  put  in  the  utmost  peril  our 
national  independence,  by  means  of  a  counter  alliance  of 
legitimate  empires  ;  our  whole  foreign  policy  since  its 
overthrow  has  consisted  in  rearing  up,  against  ourselves 
in  the  end,  a  second  revolutionarv  alliance,  which  at 
length,  under  another  Napoleon,  has  come  to  be  even 
more  perilous  than  the  first  to  our  ultimate  safety.  All 
this,  which  to  foreign  nations  seems  an  inexplicable  con¬ 
tradiction,  is  simply  explained  by  the  considerations  that 
our  inclinations  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  but  our  interests  are  all  dependent  upon  that 
of  conservatism  ;  and  that  when  the  former  has  been 
long  in  the  ascendant,  a  secret  and  unerring  instinct 
teaches  all  the  holders  of  property  that  their  interests 
and  the  independence  of  their  country  are  at  stake,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  arm  universally  for  their  defence. 

Tliese  considerations  are  not  foreign  to  the  biography 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  Charles  Stewart ;  on  the  Light 
contrary,  they  constitute  the  best  vindication  of  their  ^ews  thSw 
memory.  They  demonstrate  the  justice  of  the  pnnciples 
on  w'liich  their  public  career  was  founded,  by  showing 
what  liave  been  the  consequences  of  deviating  from  them,  art’s  memo- 
The  ruling  maxim  on  which  they  both  acted — viz.,  that^^ 
every  successful  revolution  on  the  Continent  is  in  tlie 
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end  a  .  direct  addition  to  the  power  of  France  when 
under  a  revolutionary  government,  and  a  menace  the 
more  to  the  independence  of  this  country — has  now  been 
decisively  demonstrated  by  experience  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Eui’ope  has  had  too  much  reason  to  discover 
the  wisdom  of  the  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
that  no  peace  should  be  made  “  with  Napoleon  Buona¬ 
parte  or  any  of  his  family!^  The  tricolor  flag  of  the 
Emperor  will  ever  unite  all  the  revolutionary  states  of  the 
Continent  against  Great  Britain.  It  is  in  the  alliance  of 
the  legitimate  Powers  that  a  defence  against  their  aggres¬ 
sion  can  alone  be  found.  VThether  such  a  counterpoise  is 
hereafter  to  be  created,  or  the  days  of  our  freedom  and 
prosperity  are  numbered,  from  its  having  become  impos¬ 
sible,  as  vet  lies  buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  But  this 
much  may  with  confidence  be  af&rmed,  that  if  these  bless¬ 
ings  are  destined  to  be  lost,  it  will  be  from  these  principles 
having  been  forgotten  by  the  nation,  and  abandoned  by  its 
rulers;  if  preserved,  from  both  having  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  adversity  to  recognise  their  justice,  and  again  act 
upon  their  suggestions. 
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